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Some Protozoa from the Soils collected by the ‘Quest’ Expedition (1921- 
1922). By H. Sandon, M.A., and D. W. Cutlkb, M.A., F.L.SI 

[From the Protozoology Dept, llothamsted Experimental Station. 

[Read 6th March, 1924.] 

Dl’uing the recent voyage of the ‘Quest,’ Captain Wilkins very kindly 
collected a number of samples of representative soils for the purpose of 
protozoological examination. The samples were taken in previously 
sterilized, tightly-fitting tins so that there was no possibility of contamination. 

The method of examination consisted in putting small quantities of the 
soil into various culture media, which were then incubated and examined at 
intervals for about one month. The media used were nutrient agar, which 
seems to bo the best medium for most of the flagellates and smaller amoebse, 
bay infusion which is rather better for some ciliates, and tap-water for the 
testaceous rhizopods and for some of the ciliates and larger amoebae which 
do not thrive in the more concentrated media. 

The simples were necessarily small (owing to the exigencies of space on 
board the ‘Quest’), and consequently no physical or chemical analyses were 
made in order to attempt to correlate the protozoal faunas of the .soils 
with their other properties. This omission, however, was probably of little 
importance, as observations on other soils from stations varying considerably 
in oiiraate have failed to reveal any simple connection of this kind. (^apt. 
Wdkins, however, provided some useful meteorological and geological data 
wiHt respect to the soils, which are incorporated in the following notes. 

L1K». 40DKH. — ZOOLOGY, VOL. XZXVI. 1 
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St. PauVs Rocks. Sample 1. 

This minute and remote island in the S. Atlantic bears no vegetation 
apart from marine alg». Sea spray at times washes right over the island. 
The loose gritty “ soil (if such a name can be applied) contained a good 
deal of animal matter (dead insect larvse, fragments of cuticle, wings, etc.), 
and is no doubt enriched by the sea birds nesting there. Tlie rocks are 
semi-metainorphic picrite. The sample was taken at a height of about 
20 feet, and the temperature in the shade at the time (Nov, 1921) was 82® F. 
In spite of the abnormality of the conditions, a varied protozoal fauna was 
found, including most of the commonest soil forms. 

Smith Georgia. Samples 2-7. 

South Georgia is a group of mountainous islands situated in Lat. 54® to 55® S. 
at a distance of about 1200 miles from S. America. The climate is damp 
and foggy, with a temperature ranging between 5® F. and 80® F. The 
vegetation consists of mosses, grasses, lichens, and small shrubs, and is 
sufficient for cattle to maintain in good condition on the natural growth. 
Tttssock-grass, which grows jirofusely, is the only plant which (exceeds 
about 18 ins. in height. All the samples were from the neighbourhood of 
Grytviken Station. 

Sample 2, collected 9.1.22 at about 20 feet above sea-levol, consisted 
almost entirely of partly decomposed plant-remains. It was quite loose (/. e. 
presumably well aerated) and contained practically no mineral matter at all. 

Samples 3 and 4 were taken on 9.1.22 at the top and bottom respectively 
of a newly-exposed surface on the slope of a hillside at a height of about 
400 feet, the rest of the hill being covered with grass. They were composed 
of loose gritty particles with no organic matter. 

Samples 5, 6, and 7 were taken on 5.5. 22 at elevations of 25, 50, and 100 
feet respectively above sea-level along the course of a sort of “mud river” 
that oozed from the hillside. The first two samples contained a little humus 
and plant-remains, but were mainly inorganic, while the third sample, taken 
at the top of the mud river, where grass was growing, appeared to be a good 
rather light soil with plenty of humus and some plant-fibres. All these 
three samples were rather richer in Protozoa than the earlier samples, but, 
apart from the testaceous rhizopods, Protozoa were decidedly scarce in all of 
them. It is however interesting to note that only one ciliate ( Cydidium) 
was found in all these soils, and this occurred in only a single culture, so 
was presumably very scarce. 

Elephant Island. Sample 8. 

This island is situated in Lat. 61® S. at about 650 miles from Tierra del 
Fuego. Its vegetation is extremely scanty, being limited to four species of 
mosses (all more or less stunted) and some lichens. A single sample was 
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taken at un elevation o£ about 25 feet from a shoulder which ended in a 
sand-spit bordering a glacier. It was a greenish-grey powder composed of 
sharp glassy particles, and microscopic examination failed to reveal any 
organic matter. The presence of penguins on the spit of land in question 
may account for the organic matter which is necessary for the growth of the 
seven or eight species of Protozoa found even in this unlikely habitat. 

It is interesting to comf)are this result with those obtained by Penard 
from the material brought bsick from South Polar regions by the ‘ Charcot ’ 
and ^Nimrod’ Expeditions. The French Expedition brought home samples 
of moss and sediment and one flask of damp earth from the localities 
immediately to the south of Elephant Island, viz. from the South Shetlands 
(Lat. 62° S.) to Charcot Land (Lat. 70° S.). From these were obtained 
21 species of rhizopods, which he observes is not far short of the complete 
list of common bryoj)hilous forms. 

He also obtsiined 15 species of rhizopods in the samples of moss and 
sediment brought home by the British Expedition of 1907-1009 from Ross 
Sea (Lat. 77° to 78° S.). 

Tristan da i'unha. Samples 9-14. 

This group of small islands is situated roughly 2000 miles west of the 
Cape of (rood Hope, 4000 miles north-east of Cape Horn and 1500 miles 
south-south-west of St. Helena. Captain Wilkins’s notes mention that The 
general vegetation of the island is trees (12 feet), tussock-grass, grasses, 
ferns, shrubs, mosses, and lichens. All classes of cereals have been grown, 
also most fruits suited to temperate climates, but now rats destroy most seeds 
and fruits. Potiitoos are practically the only thing cultivated, and these 
need sheltering from winds. ” Meteorological records taken in 1908 give 
the rainfall as 64’8 inches and tlie temperature as varying between 37° and 
77° P. All the samples are extraodinarily rich in Protozoa, possibly as a 
result of the habit of manuring frequently with sheep and cattle dung, 
grass, and sea-weed, a suggestion which gains some support from the fact 
that sample 9 contained fewcn* species than any of the others. The abundant 
moisture and absence of frosts are also no doubt favourable conditions for 
the development of Protozoa. 

Sample 9 was taken from a newly turned over and previously uncultivated 
patch of soil. The adjoining land was regarded as about tlie average for crops* 

Sample 10 was taken from a patch that had been cultivated for several 
years, but is regarded as the worst patch on the island. 

Sample 11 was from a plot adjoining that from which 10 was taken, but 
is regarded as better soil, and has been well manured with sea-weed and cow 
dung. 

Sample 12 was from a good average soil that had been under cultivation 
for over 20 years. 


1* 
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Sample 13 was from the best patch in the island. The yield of potatoes 
is about 25 per cent, skbove that of any other patchy and the potatoes are 
considerably larger. It has been under cultivation for over 20 years. 

Sample 14 was fronx a fair patch that has been under cultivation for over 
70 years. 

In appearance all these samples were very similar, being fine crumbly 
soils with plenty of Well-rotted organic matter mixed up with small mineral 
particles. Sample 14 af>peared rather clayey. As might have been expected, 
sample 13, which came from the best agricultural plot on the island, yielded 
the largest number of species of Protozoa, but on the other hand, sample 10, 
coming from the poorest patch, was also unusually rich in Protozoa. 

Gough Island (or Diqgo. Alvaroz). Samples 15-19. 

Some moss brought from this island by the ‘Scotia ’ Expedition was examined 
for rhizopods by Murray in 1908, and he notes that the vegetation of the 
island suggests a paradise for the inicroscopist. This remark is amply 
confirmed by the results of the present soil examinations. About two 
dozen flowering plants (including two trees) and one dozen ferns, together 
with mosses and lichens (“the two last in greater profusion than anywhere 
else I have seen Capt. Wilkins), compose the vegetation. The island is 
volcanic and situated about 250 miles south-south-east of Tristan da Ounha. 
No weather records are available, but at the time when the samples w^ere 
taken (Slst May) the temperature was about 51® F. and rain appeared to he 
abundant. 

All the samples were taken within a small area at the foot of a steep 
ravine, and sealers who have lived at the spot claim to have grown all the 
common vegetables there without ^ny special care. All the samples were 
very rich in humus and contained relatively little mineral mutter. 

tSi, Helena. Samples 20, 21. 

Sam]>le 20 was taken near Dranas Peak at an elevation of about 2000 ft. 
The rainfall (30 to 50 ins. per annum) here is higher and the vegetation more 
profuse than anywhere else on the island. Flax is grown in the vicinity, 
and all plants suited to temperate conditions grow well. The temperature 
ranges from 50° to 60° F. in the winter, and from 58° to 74° F. in the summer. 

It is rather a light sandy soil. 

Sample 21 was a reddish-brown soil taken at a lower level (200 feet) near 
Lot’s^ Pillar. This locality is not much cultivated owing to the steepness of 
the hillsides, but the vegetation is about the average. 

Both these soils yielded all the common Protozoa found in cultivated 
soils. 
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SL VincenU Samples 22-26. 

This is one of the Oape Verde Islands. It is of volcanic origin and very 
sterile, being very subject to drought. At the. time when the samples 
were taken (August 1922) practically no rain had fallen since the previous 
September. 

Samples 22, 23, and 24 were taken near together from a road-cutting at 
an elevation of about 400 feet, at which height practically no vegetation 
occurs. Sample 24 was a fine soil of a type which in the moister parts of 
the island proves quite fertile, but naturally here appears to contain very 
little organic matter. In spite of this and of its dryness it yielded a few 
species of Protozoa. 

Sample 22 was a curious fine yellow sand and 23 a very fine greyish 
powder taken from a depth of about 18 ins. In neither of these w^as any 
organic matter visible, and Protozoa were pVactically absent. 

Sample 25 was a fine brick-red sand, small patches of which occur in part 
of the island. These patches are uncultivated and free from vegetation, and 
from their colour are very conspicuous. In spite of the dryness and 
absence of vegetation, it contained a fair number of Protozoa of all kinds, 
viz. flagellates, anioaba?, and ciHates. 

Sample 26 was taken from the inside of the Viana Crater at an elevation 
of about 200 feet. Tlie soil here is sparsely covered with vegetation (two 
species of Meseiuhryanthemum) and is a rather coarse sand. Sea shells occur 
in the crater, so presumably the sand has been blown in from the sea-shore. 

i6aa Miguel^ Azores. Sample 27. 

This is a fertile island with a vegehition very similar to that of Europe 
(out of 478 indigenous species, 400 are European—^Ency. Brit,). Hainfall is 
abundant and the temperature ranges from 48®-82^F. The sample was 
taken at an elevation of about 800 feet on the slopes which fall to the hot 
springs. These slopes are uninanured, but corn is planted and is said to 
give an excellent yield. The soil is composed of rough, unworn, sandy 
particles, and contains little organic matter. 

A number of Protozoa have already been recorded from these islands. 
Ehrenberg (6) found two species of Diffiugia and Tnnenia emhelys in some 
soil from San Miguel. Archer (1) found a number of Protozoa in material 
collected in the hot waters of Lake Furnas by the ^ (challenger * Expedition, 
and Barrois (3) and de Guerne (10) have also published lists of Protozoa from 
the same island. Most of these writers comment on the favourable conditions 
occurring there for the development of Protozoa and the similarity of the 
fauna to that of Europe, but as, with the exception of Ehrenberg, they were 
concerned solely with the aquatic forms, their records have little bearing on 
the present observations. 
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Notes on the Oroanisms pound. 

The identification o£ Protozoa in mixed cultures is often a matter of 
considerable difficulty, for when an unfamiliar organism is found, unless it 
presents some morphological character which puts its identification l^eyond 
doubt, there is always the possibility that it may be an abnormal form 
or a developmental stage of some apparently totally different organism. 
A name, for instance, such ns Amwba radiom conveys little meaning, but in 
order to name such forms satisfactorily it would be necessary to isolate them 
and follow out the whole life-history in detail—a task which, if curried out 
systematically, w^ould have involved many months’ additional labour, even if 
it had been practicable. But, as a matter of fact, cultures from isolated 
organisms usually die, and consequently until a more satisfactory technique 
for dealing with them is evolved, one has to be content with the infor¬ 
mation (ambiguous as it often is) obtained by observation of mixed 
cultures. These considerations apply principally to the amoebse and 
flagellates. Tii the case of the ciliates the difficulties are of a different 
kind. The specific characters are usually well-defined hut often difficult 
to observe. Thus it is impossible to observe the distribution of the 
appendages of a ciliate which is filled with opaque food-bodies. This 
must be our excuse for the number of doubtful records in the accompanying 
tables. 

Owing to the practical ubiquity of most of the soil Protozoa, nearly 
all the forms found in these soils have also been found in soils from 
England and elsewhere, and notes on a number of them have already been 
published (16) 

Ehizqsoda. 

Amoeba Two common Umax amcebm occur in the soil, the active 

forms of which are indistinguishable. The cysts, however, are quite 
distinctive. The cyst of Dimastiffamwba ffnibert\ the commonest soil ania^ba, 
is characterized by a perfectly smooth outer wall pierced by 5 or 6 j)ores. 
That of Jfartmanella hyalina, on tho other hand, has no pores and its outer 
wall is crinkled. The cysts of this type found in soil cultures, how¬ 
ever, rarely have quite such a thick wall as that figured by Dobell and 
O^Connor (6) ; the precise identification of this form is still open to some 
doubt. In some cultures no cysts could be found, but most of the limax 
amoebaD found agreed so closely with these two forms that they most probably 
belonged to one or the other of them. The amoeba from soil 26 was, 
however, considerably larger (average length when extended about 38 /a), and 
had an anterior contractile vacuole, so that it w^as probably a distinct species. 

NeheXa collaris. —A single damaged test, probably of Nebela vMans^ was 
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found in soil 16. It ivas, however, considerably smaller than usual 
(57 X 39 /a), and had a broad aperture (18 /a) without any neck. 

Microgromia. —^The specimens found were intermediate in size between 
the two known species M. socialis and Af. mucicola. They were mostly 
practically spherical, with a diameter of between 15 /a and 18 /a. There was 
no neck, and the mouth was circular and about 5 fi across. They all 
appeared to be quite solitary, but, on the other hand, differed from 
M. mucicola not only in shape, but in being fairly active, the pseudopodia 
and contractile vacuoles being usually easily visible. 

Flagellata. 

/Hmastigamwha sp. 2, and Sp. e.—These are identical with forms of which 
brief descriptions have already appeared (16). They are both widely 
distributed soil organisms, and fuller accounts of them are in course of 
preparation. 

. The use of the name JHmastigamceha is somewhat ambiguous, owing to the 
very brief description given by Hlochman to the organism for which 
created the name. Tlie name JHmastigamwha gruberi has been adopted for 
the common soil aiiiccba under the belief that Blochman had described the 
flagellate stage of this amreba. Senn, however, regards Dimastigamoeha as 
synonymous with i'ercobodo Krassilstchick, and Moroff applies the name to 
two CercohodoAike flagellates for which no non-flagellate stage has been 
found, and to which the present organism appears to be closely related. As 
a prt?nmtur(^ revision of the nomenclature would possibly simply increase the 
confusion, it seems better to allow the inconsistency to remain until further 
work makes a satisfactory revision possible. 

Spotigomoiias sp.—This organism is possil)Iy S, xwella Stein, but as found 
growing in the cultures it was always rather smaller (5 /a to 6 /a in length), and 
the colonies were without any defliiite shape. 

Culponema sp.—^Tlie species found differs from C. loxodes Stein in being 
rather smaller (9/a to 15 /a in length) and in being symmetrical, the ventral 
groove dividing the animal into two equal halves. An identical form has 
been found in a Hertfordshire soil. 

Heteromita spp.— Several of the species of this genus (which embraces 
all the JiodoAike forms which do not possess a kinetonucleus) are very 
imperfectly described, and consequently their ideiititication is uncertain. A 
preliminary note on the two ubiquitous soil forms i/. globosa and II. lens 
has already been published (16). H. obovata is about 10 g to 12 /a in lengthy 
with an anteriorly directed flagellum about equal to, or if anything slightly 
less than, the body-length, ami a trailing flagellum about twice as long; they 
both arise at the extreme anterior end. The contractile vacuole is single and 
situated at the anterior end, and the nucleus is near the centre of the body. 
The body is roughly pear-shaped, the anterior end being bluntly pointed 
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and the lower surface slightly concave. Usually it has a clear glassy 
appearance, bat at times it is filled with refringent granules. The method 
of swimming is very different from those of the previous species, being 
strong and without any spiral or vibratory movements. 

Heteromita ovata is a larger form (21/ax 10ft), equally rounded at the 
two ends and somewhat compressed dorsoventrally and characterized by the 
possession of three contractile vacuoles, all in the anterior half of tlie body. 
The flagella arise at the anterior end of the body, and the anterior one is 
about twice the body-length, while the trailing one is slightly longer. The 
movements are slow and rather jerky. The general appearance is very like 
Stein’s figures of this species. 

H. celer is a smaller species (length 3 /a to 8 /u), rounded behind and with the 
anterior end pointed and curved. The flagella arise just below the ^^beak,"' 
and in life the anteriorly directed one (which is only about half the body- 
length) is difficult to observe. The other (which is about twice the body- 
length) is conspicuous and trails passively. But when the organism is 
killed with any of the common fixatives, ,these positions are apparently 
invariably reversed, the longer flagellum being directed forwards and the 
shorter one laterally. The contractile vacuole is at the base of the flagella. 
The flagellate swims rapidly, with a screw-like movement. Apart from its 
movements, it is somewhat like Bodo saltans Ehrenb., but the nuclei were 
unfortunately not observed. 

Sainouron sp.—This may simply be a variety of the common soil species 
S. mikroteron^ from which it is distinguished primarily Ky its much larger 
size (10/A to 14 /a). Ingested bacteria (rare in S, mikroteron) were frequently 
found, and the deeply-staining mass usually associated with the nucleus in 
the latter species (16) appears to be absent or poorly develoj»ed. 

Menoidiurn incurvum, —The flagellate recorded under this name differs 
from the description given by Lemmermann (13) (taken presumably from 
Klebs) in being much narrower, the dimensions being about 15 /a to 18 /a 
in length by 4 /a to fi /a in breadth. The movement also, instead of being 
gliding, is a rapid swimming, with a constant turning on the long axis. 
The appearance is very similar to that of the more slender of the two forms 
in Stein’s fig. 53, plate xxii, (17), which he regarded as being a young stage 
of Astasia proteus. 

Ciliata. 

Balantiophorus. —The records given here of this genus are possibly rather 
incomplete, as the oral membrane is often withdrawn and is consequently 
easily overlooked in a rapid examination, thus leading to confusion with 
Mnchelys^ which was often present. The species found was usually 
J9. minutus^ but B, elongatus also occurs occasionally in the soil and was 
present in sample 14, but as the specific differences are not always clear, no 
attempt has been made in the table to separate them. 
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(Conclusions. 

The Protozoa found in the soils of these remote lands are mostly identical 
with those found in almost any ordinary English soil. All the forms in the 
table, except those marked with an asterisk, have either been found in this 
laboratory in soils from different parts of the world, or arc included in one 
or other of the published lists of soil Protozoa (7, 8, 9, 18, etc.). Flagellates 
such as Oicomonas termo^ Ileteromita glohosa^ and ('ervomonas crassicauda ; 
aincebse such as IHmaatigamocba gruberi ; and ciliates such as Colpoda cucullns 
and r, steinii appear to be present in practically every soil, oven those which 
are almost barren of vegetation, while the great majority of the other species 
recorded have an equally wide geographical range : but at present it is 
impossible to say what are the factors determining their presence or absence 
in any particular soil. Quite possibly they occur in small numbers in most 
soils, and their presence or absence in cultures may he simjdy a matter of 
chance, for it is very probable that in most of the soils examined there are 
some species which fail to develop, either owing to tlie competition of more 
rapidly multiplying organisms, or to some other unfavourable circumstance. 
The three different culture media were employed in order to reduce this error 
as fur as possible, but doubtless it still remains to some extent. 

It appears, therefore, that there is a fairly well-defined and characteristic 
soil protozoal fauna, which (like the corresponding freshwater fauna) is, 
practically ubiquitous. 

The richest faunas were those found in soils from Tristan da Cunha and 
Gough Islands. The former soils had been manured with the dung of farm 
animals for many years, which no doubt greatly increased the bacterial 
activity and consequently the food-supply of the Protozoa. Some of the 
species may, in fact, have been introduced in the dung, for there is a close 
similarity between the soil forms and the coprozoic forms (19). The soils 
from Gough Island had also been cultivated, but unfortimately no information 
as to any possible past manurial treatment is available. Further observations 
on undoubted virgin soils w^ould be very interesting. 

The poorest soils were samples 3 and 4 from South Georgia and 22 and 23 
from St. Vincent, which were all freshly exposed soil and consequently 
practically subsoil. The other .soils from St. Vincent were also exceptionally 
poor. 

The dryness and almost complete lack of any organic matter in these 
samples, in fact, makes the presence of any Protozoa at all rather surprising. 
Still more remarkable is the presence of species of Protozoa in some barren- 
looking grit from Elephant Island. Most of these species were the very 
common soil-forms (Oicomonas iennoy Heteromita globosa^ Cercomonas crassi^ 
eauda), but there were also present Actinomonas mirabilis and Biomyxa vagans^ 
both of which are only occasionally found in soils. 
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The following is a complete list of the species found, the numbers after 
each name indicating the samples in which it occurred 2 — 

Bhizopoda nuda. 

Dimwtiyamwba yruberi (Sebardiuger) Alexeieff, 9, 10,11,13, 14,16, 21, 24, 25,27. 

HartmaneUa hyalina (Dangeard) AlexeiefT, 1, 21. 

Amusba yrotew (Pallas) Leidy, 14, 17, 18. 

„ tetrieda Greef, 25, 26. 

„ diploidea llartmauD & Naglei*, 25, 26. 

Uuideutified spp.:— 

Lima.v type, 7,12, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 20. 

HyalodUcus type, 15. 

Badiosa type, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12,13,14,15,16, 17, 18, 21, 25, 27. 

Tetricola type, 24, 27. 

Biomyxa vayans Leidy, 8. 

Nucltaria simplr.v Cieiik., 1, 81'', 10,11,12,13,14, 10, 17, 20. 

Bhizopoda testacea. 

Chlamydophrys atercor^ Oieuk., 1, Jo, 18, 19, 

Arctllu dtscoidea Elirenb., 16 F, 17, 19. 

Difflttgia obhnya Elireub., 5. 

„ constricia (Ebreiib.) Leidy, 5,6, 7, 15,16, 17,18, 19. 

„ yhbtdus (Ebrenb.) VVallich, 5, 27. 

,, urcula Leidy, 9. 

„ sp., 17. 

Ceniropyxti aculmta^ v. ecomu (Ebrenb.) Leidy, 6, 7. 

„ laamyata Peiiard, 5, 7,17. 

Euylypha tulerculata Duj., 13, 17. 

,, tubtrcuUiUfj V. minor (Turaii.) llopk., JO, 21, 

„ (Ebrenb.) Perty, 13, 15, 18, 27. 

,, hryophilu Grown, 5, 

„ cUiata, v. ylabra Wailes, 15, 17. 

„ rotunda VVniles, 5. 

„ sp., 5, 7,13,14, 16, 17. 

AMvdina muaoorum Greef, 2. 

Trbmna Hneare l*enard, 2, 7,13, 14, 15,16,17, 18,19, 21. 

„ encheJys (Ebrenb.) Leidy, 2, 5, 10, 11, 12, 13,14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21. 

„ complanatum Penard, 2, 27. 

Corythion dubimn 'I'ardu., 16. 

Nebela collaris (Ebrenb.) Leidy, 5, 16 .^. 

Sphmoderia fisairoatru Peniird, 15,16,17,18, 19. 

Gro7nia sp., 7, 10,17. 

Microyrornia sp., 5, 10, 13. 

Ciliata. 

Chtenw sp., 13. 

Enchelys farcimm Ebrenb., 10,11, 12,13,14, 16, 16, 17, 20. 

Amphileptua sp., 15 F. 

Cdpoda cueMus Ehrenb., 9,10, 11,12,13,14,10,17,19, 20,21, ‘24, 25,26. 

„ tteinii M*«p(w, 1,10,11,12,13,14,16,1(5,17,19,20, 21. 
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Ciliata (coni.). 

BaiantiopAoms sp,, 11, 13,14?, ‘20, 26. 

Oyclidium glaucoma Ehreub., 6,16,17, 27, 

ChUodon cucuUwt (O. F. Muall.) Ehrenb., 10, 26. 

Uroleptua pUdn (O. F. Muell.) Ehreub., 16, 25. 

Qastroityla sp., 17,19. 

Gonostomum affine (Stein) Sterki, 10, 11 ?, 13?, 14, 15?, 19, 

Pleurotncha sp., 10?, 11 ?, 13?. 

Onychodronms grandit Stein, 12. 

OxytricAa sp., 20. 

Hintno sp., 14 ?, 27 ?• 
iitylmychm sp., 20. 

Ilalteria yrandinella (O. F. Muell.) Duj., 20. 

Vorticelia microetotna Ehrenb., 10, lo, 17,18, 20. 

Unideutitied spp., 14,15 (2 spp.), 17, 21 (2 spp.). 

Flagellata. 

Actinomonas mirahilu S. Kent, 8, 10, 12, 14, 15, 18,19, 21. 

Masiigamaha or Mastigella sp., 13,14, 15. 

Dimaetigaynn ha agilin Mui’ott, 27. 
ft sp. 1, 27. 

„ sp. 2, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 27. 

Cercotnonaa craasioauda Aleieieff, 1, 3, 6, 8, 9, 10,11,12, 13, 14, 16, 17,18, 19, 20, 21, 

24, 26, 2ti, 27. 

„ ? ovatus Klebs, 10. 

sp., 2, 3, 4. 

Ilelkeeifnaatix frecicoia Woodcock, 11, 12,13,14, 15, 16,18, 19, 21. 

Oicomonaa fenno (Ehrenb.) S. Kent, 2, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9,10,11, 12,13, 14, 15,16, 17, 18, 

19, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27. 

S2)ongoynofta8 sp., 4, <», 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17 ?, 18, 19, 20, 21. 
l^oleptomonaa jaecmda Woodcock, 13, 18. 

Monoaiga ovafa S. Kent, 11. 

PAalansterium aolitarinm Saindon, 6, 9, 10,11,12, 13, 14,15, 16,17, 21, 25, 27. 
Cephalothaynyuoyi cyclojmn Stein, 14. 

Heteromita glohosa (Stein), 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9,10, 11, 12,13, 15, 16, 18,19, 20, 21, 22, 

23, 24, 25, 20, 27, 

lena (O. F. Muell.) Kent, 1, 4, 5, 0, 7, 9, 10, 11,12,13,15, 10,17,18,19,20, 
21,24,25, 27. 

„ obovata (Loinm.), 10?, 18, 19, 20, 21. 

„ ovata (Stein), 13. 

„ celet* (Klebs), 9,10,11, 15. 

>1 ®P*) 17, 20. 

,, sp., 1, 

Bodo saltans Ehrenb., 15,10,18. 

PhyUoniitus amylo^yhagus Klebs, 20. 

Odponema sp., 10,12. 

Sainmron m^rotoron Sandon, 10, 11,12, 13,15, 16, 17,18, 19, 21, 24, 25, 27. 

,, Bp*> ^ 1> 1^* 

MlafUion tachyploon Sandon, 9,10, 11, 12, 13, 15,17, 18,19, 20, 21, 25, 27. 

Sp. 5,10,11,12,34,16,17,21. 
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Ilagsllata (cont.). 

TetramititB spiralis Goodey, 1,10| 11,13,14, 15 ,165 27. 

,, rostratus Perty, 11,14, 18P. 

Tetramitus pyrifortnis Klebs, 16. 

Memidium incar mm ( Free.) Klebs, 15 ?. 

Pttalommas angusta (fOebs), 10,11,12,13,14. 
Anisonema minus Sandon, 1, 9, 11, 16,19, 25* 
JEntvsiphjon sulcatum Duj., 14, 20. 

Palgtoma sp., 13. 
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Some Considerations on the Host-Distribution of Parasitic Nematodes*. 
By H. A. Batlis, M.A., D.Sc., Department of Zoology, British Museum 
(Natural History). (Communicated by Dr. W. T. Calman, F.R.S., 
Sec.L.S.) 

[Read let November, 1923.] 

The phenomenon called “ specificity,’^ or the limitation of a parasitic form 
to one or a few host-species, occurs in varying degrees among almost all 
groups of parasitic organisms. In some groups it is much more definitely 
manifested than in others. The Gregarines among the Protozoa and the 
Mallophaga (bird-lice) among the insects are usually considered as examples 
of very strict specificity, while among the (Crustacea the Epicaridea show it 
io a very considerable degree. 

Among the Nematodes parasitic in vertebrates there is an exceptional 
amount of variation in the degree of specificity shown by different genera 
and families, and they may be broadly divided into two categories—one with 
a comparatively restricted range of hosts, and one with a relatively wide 
range over groups of hosts wliich often do not seem to be at all closely 
related. Tliis fact is very |)uzzling and seems to demand some explanation. 

Before making any suggestions as regards the Nematodes in particular, 
the writer wishes to draw attention to some remarks by Professor Ouullerv, 
which are here translated freely from his book on Parasitism and Symbiosis, 
on the subject of specificity among animal parasites in general. Prof. 
Caullery says:— 

we cannot consider the mutual specificity of parasites and their 
hosts as an absolute and uniform property. It is evidently one of the 
fundamental characteristics of parasitism ; but it is essentially relative, and 
manifests itself in extremely variable degrees. There are undoubtedly many 
cases where it is very strict, a given parasite being met with only in a single 
host-species. But it is nevertheless indisputable that many parasites infest, 
under natural conditions, several different species of hosts, and sometimes 
even a very considerable number of them. Specificity, then, must be con¬ 
sidered separately in the case of each parasitic form. 

“ We must, further, distinguish between epceificity in fact and in principle. 
The former is that which simple observation of natural facts shows us, the 

♦ A paper read before Section D of the British Association at Liverpool on Sept. 17,1P23. 
Several zoologists having expressed to the writer a de.sire that the paper should he published, 
it is here reproduced with a few verbal akeratious only. 
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latter that which is the result of experiment. The limitation of a parasite to 
a single host in nature may depend simply on the fact that it does not meet 
with suitable conditions for penetrating into other hosts, and may not mean 

that it is incapable of developing in them. Even in cases where experi* 

mental infestation of several species can he produced, it is found to succeed 
better with certain species, than with others. We are thus led to distinguish 
normal from exceptional hosts. To this distinction is related the habitual 
restriction of parasites in nature to a particular host or to a small number of 
hosts. 

‘‘Specificity leads also, as Roubaud has well shown, to a progressive 
adaptation of parasites and of their hosts, to a more and more stable 
equilibrium in faunas of long standing. New equilibriums and new parasitic 
associations are formed when a fauna is disturbed by the importation of new 
forms. 

“We are led, then, on analysing the facts, to consider the specificity of para* 
sites as a very real thing, but of a relative kind and the result of evolution. 
It depends on extrinsic conditions met with in the past and in the present by 
the species in question, and in no way on a preordained concord [between 
parasite and host]. There can be no possibility of regarding parasites as 
forms specially devised by Providence as complementary to the life of 
particular hosts.^^ 

These remarks of Prof. Caullery contain a useful warning against drawing 
conclusions too hastily from such facts as we can observe to-day, or from 
experimental evidence; but the point upon which stress should be laid is 
that, as he says, specificity is a phenomenon of a relative kind, and one 
which can only bo properly considered in its relation to the process of 
evolution. 

There is, of course, a certain practical side to the question of specificity 
among Nematodes. It is important to know what other animals act as alter¬ 
native or “ reservoir hosts for human parasites, and what wild animals for 
those of domestic animals. We are not immediately concerned here with 
this aspect of the matter, but in Tables I. and II. a selection of the facts 
known about it are indicated. We may now pass on rapidly to some special 
instances of fairly strict specificity among the Nematodes of vertebrates in 
general. 

Certain host-species or closely-related groups of host-species have a whoh* 
series of forms peculiar to them. The elephants (which, pace the mainma- 
logists, we may treat as two species only) furnish perhaps the best example 
of all. In the Indian and Africsin elephants there are at least ten genera of 
Nematodes which are at present entirely unknown in any other host. These 
kre indicated in Table III.* Many of them have one or more representative 

• Prof. R. T. Leiper, F.R.S., stated during the discussion that he had seen an undoscribed 
species of Parabronema from a camel, and another from a sheep. 
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species in each of the two hosts, bat a few are represented, as far as we 
know at present, by one or two species in one host only. The horse tribe 
(Table IV.) provides a somewhat similar series, but here almost all the forms 
have been found in more than one hosi>-species, the hosts including the horse, 
donkey, various zebras, and their hybrid offspring. There are seven genera at 
present confined to the horse tribe, of which one {Cylicostomum) is notorious 
for the number of its species, (The number stated in the table is quite a 
moderate one, which some authorities would probably increase considerably.) 

The first thing that strikes one on examining such cases as these, is that 
the predominant factor in determining the range of the parasites must be 
tbe blood-relationship of the hosts. We may imagine that the parasites are 
actually older phylogenetically than their hosts, and that they have be(»n 
handed down from generation to generation since they first became adapted 
to the conditions of life in a common host-ancestor. Unfortunately we 
have no information as to the geological age of Nematodes. 

A certain number of other genera w^hicb have a limited host-range are 
shown in Table V, Some of these genera occupy a very isolated position in 
our present imperfect system of classification. This may be due in some 
cases to <‘xtreme specialization, but in many, no doubt, it is due to our lack 
of a siifficieutly extensive knowledge of the Nematodes as a whole. The 
figures in brackets in the right-band column indicate tbe number of known 
species of the genus occurring in each host or group of liosts. 

Of the genera shown in the i^h\% lielascaris has four fairly certain species, 
and its normal hosts are evidently Carnivores. According to Prof. Leiper, 
however, the little-known Ascarh lonchoptera of the elephant is a Belascaris, 
Of this species there is no recent record, although much attention 1ms been 
paid lately to elephant-parasites, and it seems possible that there may have 
been some error about its origin. Galonrus is apparently a specialized 
branch of tbe Ancylostome stock, the chief hosts of which are also Carnivores. 
Brachyeloiias is very closely related to Secafor^ which, as has been recently 
shown *, occurs in the rhinoceros as well as in Man and other hosts, and 
therefore has a very wide range. 

All the genera in the table show a fairly marked <legree of specificity. 
Some of them might almost be used as criteria for deciding the relationships of 
the hosts, and helminthology would thus become a part of the equipment 
of the vertebrate systematist! In fact, in support of tliis idea one or two 
farther examples may be enumerated which do not appear in the hible. Tims 
of the genus Crossocephahis wc know one, or possibly two, species in zebras 
and two in rhinoceroses, and none in any other group of animals. Con¬ 
sequently, had a fairly close relationship between the rhinoceros and the 
horse tribe not been established on the evidence of their skeletons, the 


* Baylis & Baubney, Mem. lad. Mas., Calcutta, vii. 4 (Dec. p. 337. 
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discovery of the parasites might have given the student of mammals a useful 
clue. As a parallel may be mentioned the case of Dictyoraulus amfieldi^ which 
has been recorded not only from the horse and donkey, but also from the 
tapir. 

Wellcomia is a very curious and highly characteristic genus of the family 
OxyuridsB. It has apparently, as far as our present knowledge goes, three 
species. One of these occurs in the North American hairy porcupines, 
Erethizon and Aeantldmi ; one in the South American tree-porcupine, Coendou \ 
and the third in the South African jumping-hare, Pedetes caffer. Now Pedetea 
does not look much like a porcupine, but its anatomical characters give very 
strong grounds for believing that it is fairly closely related to the porcupine 
family. The only difficulty about the evidence on the helminthological side 
is that the Pedetes in which the Wellcomia were found had been in captivity 
in London at the Zoological Gardens, and it is conceivable that it was the 
victim of an accidental infection with material derived from another host. 

How far, then, would it be correct to say that if two hosts have the same 
or similar Nematode parasites they must be themselves closely-related ? 
Having due regard to all the evidence, we can only say this with very great 
reservations. Manj" genera of Nematodes range over a wide variety of hosts. 
In Table VI. a selection of them is indicated. These are partly genera with 
many species, each species having a more or less restricted range ; and partly 
small genera whose species have an unusually wide range. To discuss them 
in detail is impossible, but we may consider a few of the more interesting. 

Ancylostoma has five or six species in Carnivores, two of them also occuriing 
in Man. A single species is recorded from squirrels. 

Necator occurs in Man, the gorilla, and the chimpanzee, but the same 
species {Necator americanvs) also occurs in the rhinoceros and has been 
recorded in the dog. Another species is also on record for the chimpanzee. 
Whether a form found in pigs in Trinidad is identical with, or distinct from, 
N. americanus appears to be still a matter of some uncertainty*. 

The genus Strongyloides may be mentioned here. One cannot help feeling 
some doubt whether all the reputed species are good*^ species. The writer 
has seen material from a snake, the Egyptian Eryx, which it seemed 
impossible to distinguish morphologically from the form occurring in Man f* 
It may eventually prove to be the case that this species, Strongyloides ster* 
coralis, the only one that is at all well known, has an extremely wide rang(‘ 
of hosts. 

Porroccecum has a large and still increasing number of known species, 
mostly in fish-eating hosts, which include mammals, birds, reptiles and 

* Gordon (Ann. Trop. Med. & Parasitol. xvii. 2 (July 1923), p. 289,) considers that the 
form found in pigs in South America is N. amerkanm. He finds great variation in both 
forms, and no constant differences between them, 
t Parasitol. xv. 1 (March 1923), p, 36. 
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fishes. There are also, however, certain species in birds that are only semi- 
aquatic? or purely terrestrial in their habits. 

Contracmum is, as far as we know, confined to fish-eating hosts. 

nie spe(!ies of Riciularia seem to have very wide host-ranges. One lias 
been recorded from a bat, a squirrel, and a fox. At the same time, the 
species are not well enough known at present to be identified easily. They 
occur mostly in mammals, but Miss Irwin-Smith has referred to Itictularia 
a species from an Australian lizard. 

Of Diocfoplu/me we know only one sjiecies, which is commonly called 
fJnstiumat/iuii (flfjas. It has been recorded in the dog, wolf, glutton, otter, 
and scvruail members of the weasel tribe ; also in Man, the ox, and the horse. 

Now, how are we to explain the two apparently conflicting series of facts 
that have been outlined ? What connection have they with the evolution and 
inter-relationships of the parasitic Nematodes? Let us first construct an 
imaginary picture of the probable course of events in the evolution of the 
group. We must assume, first of all, that the parasitic forms are deriv(?d 
from free-living ancestors. This is no very unwarrantable assumption, since 
th(* free-living Nematodes are a very large and flourishing group at the 
present time. 1 think we may also assume that the ancestral [)arasitic form 
was a gcmcralized sort of worm capable of living in a fairly wide range of 
vtu’tebrate h<K-»ts. Hut tlii< assumption is perhaps unnecessary, for it must 
be remembered that the habit of parasitism may have had its origin at a time 
when the availalde range of vertebrate hosts w^as not at all a wide one. The 
hosts themselves may have been the primitive ancestors from which all the 
recent groups of vertebrates have descended. 

The hypothetical ancestral parasitic Nematode may perhaps have had, as 
some forms like Sfronfiylmdes and Angiostoma liave to-day, a regularly 
recurring free-living phase in its life-history. After a time it would become 
split up into a number of forms adapted to special kinds of hosts. The hosts 
themselves w^ould be evolving, and by changing their habits and diet would 
often be imposing new conditions upon their parasites, and all this would 
tend towards stricter adaptation and stricter specificity. Doubtless some of 
the parasites would remain more primitive than others, and would retain 
some of their original adajitability and lack of specificity. But others would 
show more and more ^peciticity, until their habitat became very restricted 
because they were capable, perhaps, of living only in a few very closely- 
related hosts, or even in one host-species which, by reason of the course of 
its own evolution, had become isolated from its relatives. 

Now it might, a priori^ be expected that if a parasitic form required for 
its development an intermediate host, which must as a rule be sw^allowed by 
the definitive host, this would tend still further to restrict the parasite's 
choice of definitive host^. Actually, however, on examining the instances 

UNN. JUIUIN.-ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVI. 2 
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that have been quoted, it seems that the majority of the forms with a marked 
degree of specificity are forms which either are known to have, or from their 
obvious relationships to others can fairly be assumed to have, a direct 
development, without an intermediate host. Among the forms with wide 
ranges, on the other hand, we find a majority of those which are known to 
have, or may similarly be assumed to have, an indirect development, 
requiring an intermediate host. In quite a number of the genera, in fact, 
the intermediate host or hosts of one or more of the species have been 
definitely established. 

Thanks very largely to the researches of Seurat, we have some knowledge 
of the life-histories of several genera of the Spiruroidea. Such forms as 
Gongylontma^ Physoceplialus and Protospi'i'ura pass their early larval stages 
in beetles or in cockroaches, and later larval stages of some of them have 
been (bund in a variety of vertebrate and invertebrate hosts which have 
preyed upon, or accidentally ingested, the insects. Such late larva* have 
also been found in the case of PhymJoptera ; and although the hosts of th<* 
earliest stages are not yet known, they will tloubtless prove to bo insects or 
some other kind of invertebrates. The larva of one of the species of y\vuar\a 
has been found in a wood-louse, and that of another in a water-flea 
{JJaphnia ). 

Passing to other families, larval forms which are almost certainly those 
of Eustrongylides occur encapsuled in fishes, and a similar life-history has 
recently been established for DioctopKyme *. Encapsuled lai’va? of the 
Ascarid genera Porroafcum and Contramcnm are extremely coiiunon also in 
fishes. Those species of Porroemmm which live in hosts other than fish- 
eaters will no doubt also be found to pass their earlier stages in some 
terrestrial intermediate host. In tlie case of one of them, Porrotvrnm 
depressum of birds of prey, the larva is almost certainly a form that has been 
known as Ascaris incisa^ which is found encapsuled in small mammals such 
as shrews. 

At the time when the habit of parasitism was beginning to he evolved, the 
eggs of some forms, when swallowed accidentally by insects, doubtless gave 
rise to larvae which were able to continue their existence in the interior of 
the insects. If these insects were subsequently eaten by vertebrates, the 
parasites would be faced with the alternatives of either adapting themselves 
to a sudden and violent change of environment, or being destroyed. We 
cannot follow the steps in the process by which they have succeeded in 
escaping from this dilemma, but we do know something of the manner in 
which they survive the change now. 

Maupas was the first to point out, and the fact has been verified by many 
observers, tliat the free-living larvae of certain forms that have a direct 

* Ciurea, Compt. Keud. Sue. Jfiol. Ixxxv. 27 (July 1921), p. 532. 
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development pass into their hosts at the end of the second stage of larval life, 
when they are enclosed in a ‘^sheath,” or, as Maupas called it, a cyst,” 
composed of the loosened but not yet shed cuticle of the second moult. The 
larvas of some species are already in this ensheathed condition befon^ 
hatching from the egg. This sheath is not lost until after the arrival of th(^ 
larva in a comparatively safe position in its definitive host, and it certainly 
affords the delicate larva some protection both before and during the difficult 
period of penetration. But, even so, larva? at this stage are easily killed by 
adverse conditions, such as lack of sufficient oxygen. 

In the case, however, of forms with an indirect development, it is found 
that the larv® are swallowed by the first host while still in the egg-shell 
and in the first stage of larval life, and they undergo the first moult in the 
tissues of the host. After this, by some process analogous to the production 
of plant-galls by insects, they induce the host to form round them a 
protective capsule of its own tissues, and inside this they undergo the second 
moult. The encapsuled larva, therefore, at the time of being ingested by 
the definitive host, has generally reached the third stage, and.only the third 
and fourth moults have to take place within the final host. The larva thus 
has sufficient resistance to escape being injured when the capsule is digested. 
Should some animal, other than the definitive host, swallow the first host 
together with its encapsuled third-stage larvse, the capsules arc digested, but 
the larvie usually penetrate into the walls of the alimentary canal or into the 
mesentery and become re-encapsnled. 

The suggestion here made, then, is that, broadly speaking, forms with a 
direct development are more strictly limited as to their definitive hosts than 
are forms which have an indirect development. And this, as it seems to me, 
is probably because in the former the larva? are at a younger and more 
tender stage of development at the time of penetration into the definitive 
host, this making them less tolerant of hosts for which they are not perfectly 
adapted. It is noticeable that, as far as our knowledge goes, the forms with 
an indirect development show much greater specificity for their intermediate 
than for their definitive hosts, and this is probably for a similar reason. 

On this view, the forms that have a direct development and yet show little 
specificity must be supposed to have retained, physiologically at least, somt'- 
thing of the nature of their early ancestors, and in this sense to be 
“ primitive.^^ 

The reasons why, as a rule, forms with a direct development cannot 
establish themselves in many different kinds of hosts, we are not in a position 
to discuss fully at present. It seems, however, fairly certain that the 
chemistry of the contents of the alimentary canal, which must depend partly 
upon the nature of the food and partly upon the composition of the host's 
secretions, has a great deal of importance. We know that the larvae of some 

2* 
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Nematodes^ which undergo an extensive migration within the body of the 
host before settling down in its alimentary canal, can carry out their usual 
plan up to a certain point in a number of unwonted hosts which have been 
experimentally infected with them. But where they break down is when 
they reach the point of entering the alimentary canal for the second time. 
Then they usually fail to establish themselves, long enough to become mature, 
in any but the hosts for which they are physiologically adapted by nature. 
In the case of forms with an indirect development, it is evident that the 
swallowing of the intermediate host containing the larvae may be either 
deliberate or accidental on the part of the definitive hosts, and in certain 
cases it seems to make little or no difference to the parasite which is the state 
of affairs. 

1.—Some Nematodes common (as Adults) to Man 
AND Domestic Animals. 

Species. 

Ascaris lumbricoides . 

Trichinella spiralis ... 

Metastrongylus apri . 

Mecistocirrus fordii... 

IlremoDchus contortus 
Belascaris mystax ... 

II.—Some Nematodes common (as Adilts) to Domesticated 
VND Wild Animaj.s. 

Species. 

Ascaris lumbricoides .. 

, Belascaris Diystax .... 

Toxascaris leonina .... 

Belascaris marginata .. 
i Heterakis papillosa .... 

Ascaridia perspicillutu 
Ascaridia columbse .... 

Subiilura suctoriu .... 

Ancylostoma braziliense 
Ancylustoma cauinum 


Hosts. 


j Domestic. 

Wild. 


Pig. 

Swine, Apes, Squirrels. j 

.... 

Oat. 

Cats (Tiger, Leopard, &c.). 


Cat. 

: »» D ft 1 

• • •. 

Dog. 

1 Wolf, Jackal, Fox. 

.... 

Fowl, Turkey. 

j Pheasants, &c. 

.... 

Fowl. 

i 

ft 

.... 

Pigeon. 

' Pigeons. 

_ Fowl, Turke}*. 

Little «)wl, Goatsucker, &c. 

_i Dog, Oat. 

1 

j Cai’nivores (Oat and Dog tribes), | 



! 

Domesticated Domesticated 

Hosts besides • Species. Hosts besides 

Man. I Man. 

Pig. Toxascaris limbata .... Dog. 

Pig. I Gnathostomaspinigeruml Cat, Dog. 

Pig. j Dioctophvme renale ..| Dog, Ox, Horse. 

Pig, Ox. I Ancylostoma brazilieiisej Dog, Cat 

Sheep, Goat, Ox. ’ Necator americaiius ..j Dog (rarely). 

Cat. i ^ : 
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Tabic TI. (^confinued). 




liosls. { 

OprCICJB. 

Domestic. 

Wild. 

Iliemonchas con tortus . 

Sheep, Goat, Ox. 

Ruminants (Sheep, (lunts. Ante¬ 
lopes, &c.). 

Tricho8trong>'lu8 f/pnuis. 

Goose, Duck, Fowl, 
Turkey. 

l^heasant, Partridjre. 

Pliysocephalus Hexalntus 

! 

.''wine (and other ln^st^ occasion- ’ 


ally). 

Phyflaloptera prasputialis 

1 (hit. 

Cals (Leopard, &c.). 

Gnathostoiim spini^eniin . .. 

1 Oat, I)o^^ 

Cat and Dojr trib***'. 

(rnatho'^tomn liiKpidum .’ 

1 Pijr. 

Swine. | 

Dioctophviiic rtHiale . 

Dho^ Ox, IIorM‘. 

* Otter, Glutton, Wea-'ds, &c. ( 


III.—(Ienkra of Nematodes oonfined to Elephants. 


(fenei-ft. 

LcipoiTiii}! ... 

Uarfl broil eniH . 

Quilonbi . 

Uteridophftrvn* ... 

Memphisia . 

Amira . 

Decrusia . 

Mquinurbia. 

(?honianpiiiin . 

(Iraiiimocfplialu^ 
llnthmostomuin ... 


SpecifM. 


Indian. African. Total. 



IV.— Genera of Nematodes oonftned to the Horse Tribe. 


Genera. 

No. of Species. 

1 Genera. 

Probstmayria . 

1 

' Cvlicostoniuui. 

Triodontophorus. 


i Gilsophagodontns. 

Gvalocephaliis. 


j Stroiigylup {tens, strict.). 

Cyliudropharynx 

3 

1 
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V.— Some Nematode Gbneba with Rbbtbicted Range. 



Genera. 

Hosts. 


^Belnscam . 

Dog, Wolf, Fox, &c. (1). Cats (1). Fennec Fox (1). 
Badger (1). P Elephant (1). 

§ 

Toxascaris.. 

Cat8(l). Dog8(l). Bears (1). 

Polydeiphis . 

Snakes (about 8). Ohamssleons (1). 


Groasnplioras. 

Hyrax (2?). 

o 

Heterocheilus. 

Manatee (1). 

< 

Strongyluris («. s.). 

Lizards (4). Cbatneeleoos (2). 


Aspidodera . 

Opossums (2). Armadillos (2). Both groups (1). 

< ^ 

^Atractis. 

Tortoises (5). Iguanas (1). ! 

H 

a 

o 

a 

3 

fS 

cv. J 

[.Micropleura . 

Gharial (1). 

S 1 

f Galoncus . 

Oats (2). 

A 

O 

1 Temidens . 

Man and Monkeys (1 ?)» 

hj ! 
£ 

Brachyclonus. 

Tapir (1). 

is 

S 

H 1 
QQ 

1 Agriostomum . 

jBos, Bibos (1) (India and Sumatra only;. 

LGraphidium . 

Hares and Rabbits (^). 

•< 

M 

r Spiroxyfl. 

Freshwater Tortoises (3). 

Q 

s 

Proleptus . 

Skates (1)* Dogfish (1). 

F 

Echinocepbalus. 

Sting-rays (5)—one of these also recorded in a Dogfish. 

Tanqua . 

Monitors () Snakes (2). 


VI.— Some Nematode Qeneba with Wide Range. 


Genera. Hoste. 


Direct development. 

! 

Subulura . 

Birds and Mammals. 

Ancylostoma. 

Carnivores, Man, Pig. Squirrels (1). 

Necator ... 

Man, Apes, Dog, Pig, Rhinoceros. 

GSsopbagostomum . 

Man, Apes, Monkeys, Ruminants, Swine, Tapir, Arma- 


dillo, Xtrus (Rodent). 

Nematodirus. 

Ruminants, Hippopotamus, Rodents, Chimpanzee. 

Mecistocirrus. 

Ox, Sheep, Pig, Opossum, Man. 

Trichostrongylus . 

Mammals and Birds. 

Trichuria . 

Mammals of various orders. 

Capiliaria . 

1 

: All groups of vertebrates. 
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Table VI. {conimued). 


(lenera. 

1 

Hosts. 1 

I .. _ 

Indirecf developmunit. (ti) 

1 

Porrocttjcum . 

Fish-eating Mammals and Birds; tnarine Fishes and 


'i’urtle. Also semi-nquatic and land Birds (not fish- 
1 eaters). 

Contraetecum. 

1 Fish-eating Birds and Mammals. Fishes. 

ProtoKpirura . 

1 Rodents and Cats. 

1 llabronema. 

’ Horses; Cate, &r.; Birds. 

Pliysaloptora. 

i Mammate, Birds, Kepliles; Amphibia (J). 

PhyHuct'phalud . 

' 1 speciebin Pig, Peccary, i a rely Donkey, (^aitiel. Others 


in Camel (1); Sloth (U); Agouti (1). 

A(‘uaria . 

Birds (mostly birds of prey), -f. luticepti in both Hawks 


and Owls. 1 

('amallanuH . 

Fishes, Fre&hwater Toitoiscs, sometimes other Reptiles, j 

1 (loiig^luiioma. 

1 3Iniumalh and Birds. ^ 

1 Uictularia . 

> Mammals (same specie.s recorded in Bat, Squirrel, and 


Fox). 1 species (P) in a Lizard (Australia). 

ICustrongrylidea \ 

Hystrichi^ / 

Fish-eatiug Birds. * 

I>ioctupb>me. 

Carnivora, Man. Ox, Horse (1 species). 


{b) Ib’ulKibly tmiisniittwl by biting in^>ect^. 

()ncliocerca. Uuuiiuanti*, Ilorse, -M an. 

Acaiithocheiloiiemu . Caniixores (l)o•i^, &(*); Man; Monkeys: Jumping-1 

shrew; Trot‘-poruupiue. 

Setaria . florae tribe, Kuminautd. * 
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A New Terrestrial Tsopod from Zululand. P>y Harold (i. Jackson, 
M,Sc., Birkbeck College, University of London. (Communicated by 
Dr. W. T. Calman, F.R.S., Sec.L.S.) 

(Platks 1, 2.) 

[Dead l.'Hh December, 1923.] 

The specimen described below was given to the British Museum by the 
Imperial Bureau of Entomology, and was collected by Mr. H, H. (hirzon in 
Zululand. Although it is a solitarj»^ example, it is remarkable enough to 
justify a description. I am indebted to Dr. W. T. (!alman for enabling me 
to give this description, and to Mr. R. B. Brook-Greaves for the exquisite 
and accurate portraits of a difficult subject which are reproduced on one of 
the plates illustrating this note. 

(!r It A IMS sEcrrou, sp. nov. (Pis. 1 & 2.) 

Lenitih ca. 8*5 mm. Breadth ca. 5 mm. 

Body oblong-oval, convex, completely contractile into a ball. Up]>er 
surface of whole body and epistome eovtu’ed with seta), forming almost a 
white “fur,” without, however, concealing the surface. 

Hind edge of each thoracic somite drawn out in the median line to a 
backwardly-directrMl spike, which is only slightly produced on the first 
somite, but becomes j>rogr<*ssively larger till on ibe sixth and seventh somites 
it is a large curved tooth. In front of the median spike on each somite but 
the first are four large tubercles in a transver.se row. The two outer 
tubercles of each row Ix'conm ]progressively more sharj> and drawn out in 
each somite ; in the seveiitli the two median tubercles have disappeared, and 
only the tooth-like outer ones Hank the median s])ike. 

The flanks of each somite an* rai.'^ed above ib.e coxal plates into some half- 
dozen longitudinal pillow-like ridges ; in the last three somites the anterior 
ends of the ridges tend to he flattened and obliterated, leaving the posterior 
ends as conspicuous bosses. The fee\eiith somite has but three of these back- 
wardly-projecting bosses on each side. 

Below these ridges a solitary whitish juinple-like excrescence bearing a 
single long seta stands near the hind edge of each somite on each side. 

The “ pronotuin ” (Bndde-Liind) of each scunite is in the middle about 
one-fifth the total length of the somite. Immediately behind the “ pro- 
notum ” an area of about the same length, on which tlie preceding somite 
slides, is free from seta? and furnished with scales. 

Tlie cogral plates are remarkably modified. On the first somite the edges 
are turned up to form a shield continuous in front with the greatly produced 
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and expanded epistome; each succeeding somite has a prominent ridge down 
the mid-line o£ the coxal plate; the backward edge oi* this ridge is almost 
vertical; while the forward (on which the preceding somite slides) has only a 
slight gradient (PI. 1. figs. 1 & 3). The lateral edge of the last three 
somites is turned abruptly upwards to form a shelf with the edge lapped 
over. The postero-lateral corners of each somite are produced more or less 
sharply backwards. 

On the under surface of every coxal plate but the seventh is a flange 
presenting an articulating surface into which the somite behind accurately 
fits (PI, 1. fig. 2). 

Cephalon broad and greatly exceeded in front by the expanded flattened 
epistome, which is continuous at each side with the raised edges of the first 
somite. Eyes with about 15 large ommatidia. 

Abdomen without spines or large tubercles except on last somite 

telson ”), which has two excrescences side by side at its proximal end. 
Pleural plates of first two somites covered by last thoracic somite. Third 
and fourth somites sulcate, most deeply so on each side. 

“ Telson hourglass-shaped and deeply indented on each side. As broad 
at proximal end as whole length, and one-quarter as broad again as at distal 
end ; posterior edge linear^ not indented and not exceeding uropods. 
Uropods fit snugly between telson and fifth somite without leaving any gap. 

Appendages, Antennules (PI. 2. fig* 1) almost vestigial; of three segments, 
the distal extremity bearing 4 (?) setae (two of which are represented only 
by their bases in this specimen). 

Antenncp missing (except for the proximal segments) in this specimen. 

Right Mandible (PL 2. fig. 2).—Strongly-cliitinized biting tooth with three 
cusps ; lacinia mobilis strong and tooth-like ; two.large seise, setose on one 
side, standing in group of smaller setse below lacinia, followed by a very 
large curved seta plumed on one side. 

Mandible (PI. 2. fig. 3).—Very strongly-chitinized biting tooth 
of crater-like formation, within which stands the very strong triconodont 
lacinia mobilis ; three large setae, setose on one side, standing in group of 
smaller setae below lacinia, followed by a very large curved seta plumed on 
one side. 

Mamllulm (PI. 2. fig. 4).—Lacinia exterior with ten large irregular curved 
teeth, setose on outer border ; lacinia interior presumably lost in dissection, 
as no trace of it can be found. 

Maxilke (PI. 2. fig. 5).—Flat, with setose inner lobe; outer lobe the 
larger and without setse. 

Maaillipedee (PI. 2* fig. 6),—Expanded and covering other month-parts. 
Inner lobe with four spines, outer terminating in curved process bearing 
bunch of Betas and two large setae ; on base of outer lobe on inner aide a 
single long seta, several smaller ones scattered over base. 




CUBAHl? Sh’v'l K 5/* 
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PercBopoda have no distinctive features. 

Pleopoda (PI. 2. fig. 8).—First two pairs modified to form copulatory 
styles; remainder of typical form. 

Uropoda (PI. 2. fig. 7) not extending beyond telson, bluntly rounded at 
posterior end. Exopodite much shorter than basal plate^ setose at tip; 
endopodite longer than exopodite, setose and with two long terminal bristles. 

Colour (in alcohol) slate-blue flecked with grey ; under surface greyish 
yellow. 

Locality. Zululand, Lower Umfolosi. 

Type in British Museum (Natural History). 

Remarks. —There are many unusual features about this Isopod that tempt 
one to raise it to generic rank, in particular the form of the epistome and 
lateral plates of the first somite and the remarkable and unique form of the 
coxal plates. But the mouth-parts and other appendages are fairly typical 
of the Armadillo group of the Oniscidse, and it seems safer in the present 
radical need for revision of these subfamilies to refer it to BrandPs genus 
Cubaris and leave its true rank for future diagnosis. The general form is 
reminiscent of Anckkubaris but the coxal plates are more modified, anten- 
nules are present, and the telson and uropods differ. 

♦ Oolliage, Ann. Natal Mus, iv. Pt. ii. 1920, p. 484. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 1. 

Fig. 1, Cubaris sectUor, sp. nov., lateral view. The coxal plate of the third thoracic somite 
has been broken off. 

2. From below; to show abdomen, ventral surface of head, and modified coxal plates on 

antenor thoracic somites. 

3. Dorsal view. 

i^ATB 2. 

' Fig.]. Cubaris seetttor. Right antennule. 

2. Right mandible. 

3. Left mandible. 

4. Right maxillula, ladnia exterior. 

5. Right maxilla. 

6. Left mazillipede. 

7. Right uropod, dorsal view. 

8. Ist right pleopod. 
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The Meaning of the Terms ‘•Binarj''" and Binominar' as applied to 
Biological Nomenclature. By F. A. Bather. F.Il.S. ((>oin- 

inunicated by Dr. W. T. Oalman, F.li.S., Sec.L.S.; 

[Read l*Hh December, 192«j.] 

L The question I am permitted to discuss before a Society which should 
be interested in the principles of Linnean nomenclature arises out of the 
interpretation of the Internatio»ial Rules of Zoological Nomenclature, and 
more particularly Opinion 20 published by the Int(;rnational Commission on 
Zoological Nomenclature in 1910, and thus summarized :— 

'‘Gronow, 1763 [Zoophylaciurn], is binary, though not consistently 
binominal. Article 25 [of the International ("ode] demands that an 
author be binary, and Article 2 [of the Cod(5] demands that generic 
names be uninominal. Under these articles, Gronow^s genera are to be 
accepted as complying with the conditions proscribed f>y the Code to 
render a name available under the i "ode.” 

This opinion provoked considerable criticisms from zoologists (see notably 
Poche, 1912, Arch. Naturg. Ixxviii. p. 75 et sijq.^ and libnnberg, 1914, Zool. 
Anz. xliv. pp. 323-326), and eventually, in 1915, Professor Apsbdn proposed 
to his fellow-commissioners that it should be rov<‘rsed. It therefore became 
my duty as a commissioner to go into the question, and I submitted the con¬ 
siderations which are herewith presented. They will not be printed in the 
Opinion, butr^nce the question is likely to come before the next International 
Congress of Zoologists, it seems advisable that they should be accessible. 

2. There are two questions—a general and a special. The general 
question is: What is meant by ‘binary nomenclature"? The special is: 
Shall the generic names of Gronovius 17(53 be accepted? 

3. The phrase ‘ binary nomenclature^ may be interpreted by three methods. 
First, according to the etymology and aceepteil meaning of the two words 
that compose it. Secondly, according to its historical development and 
general usage by naturalists (who alone are the people concerned). Thirdly, 
according to its definition or any other indication of meaning contained 
in the Code itself. It will at once be conceded that, wliatever be the 
general usage, the Commission must ultimately be guided by this third 
criterion. None the less, the controversy cannot be understood without 
reference to the former criteria. 

4. First, then, as to the meaning of the words in tliemscdves. The word 
‘binary,’ according to the Oxford, Century, and Standard Dictionaries, 
means consisting of two similar or related things or concepts : the word 
‘ doable ’ may be taken as an approximate synonym. 
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5. The word ‘binominaP differs from binary in that it denotes specifically 
what the two similar things are. They are names. ^ Binominal ’ therefore 
means having, or giving, a double name. ‘Binomial^ means having two 
terms, which terms are not necessarily names. 

6. The word ‘ nomenclature ’ means a system of names or of naming. It 
does not mean a system of classification, or of anything else but names. 

7. By ‘a name^ is meant a verbal symbol for an object or concept. It 
differs from a description or a diagnosis because it is essentially an arbitrary 
symbol, which may or may not have a meaning. All these definitions are 
the accepted premisses. 

8. Nomenclature, then, may be explained as a method of expressing con¬ 
cepts by names. A System of nomenclature implies a certain orderliness of 
method. A system of Binary nomenclature is a regularized method of 
expressing concepts by double names. In other words, it is a binominal 
mode of expression. It is possible to speak of a ‘ binominal nomenclature/ 
but it is not elegant, for such a locution is tautological: it means * a double 
name name method.^ It is more elegant to speak of a ‘ binary nomenclature,^ 
that is to say ‘ a double name method.^ The expression ‘ binomial nomen¬ 
clature ’ means ‘ a double term name method/ which comes to the same thing ; 
but as it does not occur in the Code it needs no further discussion. 

9. In accordance with these principles, we find that our Code uses the 
words ‘binominaP and * binary’ with perfect correctness, precision, and 
elegance. It says (Art. 2) '*La denomination scientifique des animaux 
est. . . . binominale pour I’espoce’’ ; but it speaks (Art. 25 & 26) of la 
nomenclature binaire.” 

10. In short, the natural meaning of the words ^ binary nomenclature ’ is 
precisely equivalent to the meaning of the less elegant, but perhaps more 
explanatory, phrase ^ binominal nomenclature.’ 

11. Let us now consider the history and general usage of the phrase 
‘ binary nomenclature.’ 

12. The International Code of Botnnical Nomenclature recognizes no 
difference between ‘ binaire ’ and ^ binominale." 

13. The Code of the German Zoological Society, published in 1894 (Ver- 
handl. Deutsch. Zool. Gesell, iii.) by a committee including J. Victor Cams, 
contains the following sections :— 

S. 7. Die Anwendung des Prioritatsgesetzes beginnt mit der zehnten 
Ausgabe von Linnb’s ‘Systema Naturse’ (1758). 

a. Unzulassig sind Art- und Gkttungsnamen aus solohen Druck- 
schriften, in welchen die binare Nomenclatur nicht principiell zur 
Anwendung kommt. 

5. Von Zoologen, welche der binllren Nomenclatur nicht folgten, 
aufgestellte Namen werden nur dann zulfissig, wenn sie von Linn^ 
oder einem spSteren Zoologen aufgenommen und charakterisiert 
Worden bind. 
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S. 12. Jede Art wird mit oineiti GaUnngs- und daraiiF folgenden 
Artnameu bezeichnet (binare Nomenclatur). 

S. 13. Der stets als ein Wort zu behandeinde Artnamo steht gram- 
matisch im Abhangigkeitsverbaltnisse zum (TattiingsDainen. 

14. The meaning of ‘ biniire Nomenclatur ^ is here made so exceedingly 
clear, that I find it hard to believe that Professor Oarus when, in 1901, he 
proposed the substitution of ‘ binary * for ‘ binominal ’ [not ‘ binomial ^ as in 
par. 12 of Circular Letter 20] in the English version of Articles 25, 26 of the 
International Code, had any intention of introducing a different meaning. 

15. It is quite unnecessary to suppose any such arnire pensie on the part 
of those who made the alteration in Art. 25 h as has since been attributed to 
them. The French version of the Code, following the words used in the 
rule>s of the French Zoological Society (1881), had the expression regies de 
la nomenclature binaire.” The German version, following the rules quoted 
above, had “ Grandsiltzen der binaren Nomenklatur.” The English version, 
following common English usage, had “the principles of binominal nomen¬ 
clature.” Therefore the subcommittee appointed to edit the Code and to 
remove such verbal inconHistencies, naturally substituted 'binary^ for 
‘ binominal.’ This alteration, whatever were the reasons for it, could not 
change the sense of the (.-ode, for in cases of doubt that has to be interpreted 
from the French version, and in that there was no such change. 

16. Let us now consider the French version and its history. This can be 
found in Professor ]l. Blanchard‘ Deuxieme Rapport sur la nomenclature 
etc.’ (1892. Also 1889). 

17. In Section 2 “la nomenclature binaire^’ is plainly used to denote the 
binominal mode of expression : and a proof of this is the rule that the name 
of a variety is to conform to the rules governing “ la nomenclature binaire.” 

18. Article XI6 corresponds to 256 of the International f-ode. It runs: 
“ Que Pauteur ait cffectivement entendu a{>pli<|uer les regies de la nomen¬ 
clature binaire."^ Professor Blanchard elucidates this as “ d’apres la inethode 
binaire ct binominale,” that is to say, the binary method of classification and 
the binominal method of expression. 

19. It is useless to go on piling up evidence that naturalists in general, 
and the most prominent among nemenclatorists in particular, have used the 
phrase ^ binary noiiienclatare ’ for the binominal method of denoting species. 
It is more interesting to enquire how anyone ever came to attribute to it any 
other meaning. 

20. The explanation seems to me to lie in the very next section of Professor 
Blancfaard^s ^ Rapport ’ (S. 70), in which he enquires “Qui est I’inventeur de la 
nomenclature binaire ? The Oode would assign this honour to Linnaeus, 
but Professor Blanchard, after a long discussion of Belon and others, con¬ 
cludes (S. 73): “O’est k Touriiefort que revient sans conteste lu gloire 
d’avoir fond^ la nomenclature binaire.^’ 
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21. Reference to Tournetbrt’s remarkably lucid introduction or ‘Isagoge’ 
to his ‘ Institutiones ^ makes it quite clear what Tournofort did. In the first 
place he used a method of binary classification per genus et differentiam (see 
p. 63), which in itself was an adaptation of the old logical system, and had 
previously been used in natural history. Secondly, Toiirnefort insisted that 
the appellation of the genus should be a name pure and simple (as defined 
in par. 7 above), and he ridiculed constant reference to its etymology. It is 
this which seems to be liis chief step in advance. Thirdly, he made an 
attempt to limit the length of the specific differentia, sarcastically com¬ 
menting on some verbose examples. This specific differentia is not a name 
in the same sense as the generic appellation is a name ; it is rather ‘•qiuedam 
veluti definitio^’—intended to remind the reader of the nature of the plant. 
It is not a description, but corresponds rather to the brief ‘ diagnosis' of 
Linnieus. It should be short, no doubt, and in order to keep it so, new 
genera ^’’audacter constituenda esse’* eo quod novis generibus statutis, 
novum tantuinmodo nomeii introducatur, singularum specierum appellationes 
contrahen.s.” Which means ‘‘ The more you split your gcn<»ra, the shorter 
your specific diagnoses.^’ 

22. Such is the method of Tournefort,.obv iously something quite different 
from the method of ^ Systema Naturae^ X. The further step taken by 
Linnajus was the inevitable next step, nanndy the substitution of a nomen 
triciale for the specific difthrentia, this nomev triviale being a true name. 
Thus the appellation of the species, instead of being an asst mblagc of wonls 
“quarum prima vox genus plantfc, cjetera^ differentiam exj)rimunt,” became 
a uomen specificum^ composed of the nomen genericum followed by the nomen 
triviale. Thus the reason given by Tournefort for the multiplication of genera 
ceased to exist, for, however many species a genus might contain, the name 
of each species remained composed of two wortJs only. This shows clearly 
that the method of Linmeus was essentially different I’roin that of Tournefort 
and constituted a real advance. 

23. 1 am not discussing whose is the greater ^ glory,’ hut I am attempting 
to show how it is maintained that, //Tournefort was tlie ibunder of ‘ la nomen¬ 
clature biiiaire/ then the method of Linnajus, the method adopted by the 
zoologists and botanists of the last hundred and fifty years, has no peculiar 
right to that appellation. 

24. If confirmation of this opinion were needed, it would only be necessary 
to pass to the other Pre-Liuuean authors wlioni Professor Blanchard adduces 
as users of TourneforPs ‘ nomenclature Innairc.’ I will take only one, O. N, 
Lang, whose book ‘Methodus Testacea Marina etc.* (1722) is at my hand. 

I open this at Section III., Cornua Ammonis, One may perhaps concede 
that phrase to be a single name in the strict Tournefortian sense. But it is 
the name of a group. ’ Then comes S, I, Cornua Ammonis unita, which 
phrase combines two concepts and is therefore binary. Next is Genus 1, 
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Cornua Ammonis unita proportionata, a tertiary phrase. That ^eniis contains 
two Species, of which the first is called (^orjiu AmmonU nnitum et propor^ 
tionatum lieve,a phrase combining four concepts and therefore quaternary. 
The binary idea of ^enus and species is there, but the mode of expression is 
not binary. If this is what Professor Blanchanl means by ‘ nomenclature 
binaire,^ then again he cannot apply the saiiu' phrase to the method of 
Linnreus, 1758. 

25. What the formulators of Opinion 20 and similar opinions may have 
understood by ‘ binary nojTHMiciaturt',’ I do Tiot know. I know they do 7iof 
mean, as everyone else does, the method of Linmeus, 1 75S; and I su])pose 
them to mean either a nnu'e rijcognition of siirdi thing-i as genus and .s{)ecies, 
or an attempt to distinguish the genus by a definite name rather tlian by a 
descriptive phrase. Ihit what they actually mean they have never troiible<l 
to ex])lain. 

26. But what they m(»ant then or what they mean now is of small 
importance compared with the meaning of the phrase as ascertained from 
our third and final source, namely the Cotle itself. 

The [>hrase occurs in Art. 2*5and in Art. 26. 

Art. 25.—The valid name of a genus or species can he only that uaim* 
und(‘r which it was first designated in the condition : 

h. Tliat the author has applied the prinoi|)lHS of binary nt)menelaturo. 

Art. 26.—The tenth edition of Limne^> JSt/Mf'ma nafimr, 1758, is the 
work which inaugurated the consistent gem‘ral application of the binary 
nomenclature in zoology. The date 1758. thend'ore, is accepted as the 
starting point of zoological nomenclature and of the Law of Priority. 

27. Art. 25 h throws no light whatever on its meaning. It may, perhaps, 
be pointed out that in the English version there is no definite article, wherea-^ 
in Art. 26 the words are ‘ the binary nomenclature^; and it might conceiv¬ 
ably be argued therefrom that the phrase in Art. 25 A was not necessarily 
restricte<l to precisely the same form of binary nomenclature as that indicated 
in Art. 26, Such an argument would not hold, because in both the German 
and the French version the definite article is duly inserted. In the old form 
of the English version there was no necessity for the definite article, hut 
when the change previously noted was made it would perliaps have been 
better had the article been inserted. 

28. To find out what‘la nomenclature binaire' means in Art. 25/>, we 
must turn to Art. 26, and there we read that it is the method of nomenclature 
the general application of which w-as inaugurated by Linnets ‘fSystema 
Naturae' X (1758). The phrasing of this Article as it exists to-day dates 
from the same period as the introduction of the word ‘binary’ into Art. 25/* 
English version. There can therefore be no excuse for supposing that ilic 
phrase was ever intended to differ in meaning in the two Articles. 

LINN. JOUBN.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVI. 3 
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29. What the phrase must mean in Art. 26 is perfectly well known to 
«yery systematic biologist^ and has moreover been clearly set forth above 
(par. 22). That meaning is congruous with the etymology, with the 
dictionaries, with the history, and with general usage. If it was not more 
specifically defined in the Code, that can only be because the meaning was so 
well known and universally accepted. The only exceptions are Professor 
Blanchard’s ascription of ‘ la nomenclature binaire * to Tournefort and the 
assumptions at the base of Opinion 20. 

30. To turn now to the question : Shall the genera of Gronow, 1763, be 
accepted ? The statement in the Discussion of Opinion 20 that “ GronowN 
specific designations are polynominal and diagnostic is correct if for 
* polynominal ^ we read ‘ multiverbal,* which no doubt is what was intended. 
Some of Gronow*s generic names are uninominal, and some are not; but I 
do not wish to confuse the issue, so I will lay no stress on a few deviations 
from the binary method. It is enough^ to say that the ‘ Zoophylacium/ 
1763, shows no difference in method from the ‘ Museum Ichthyologicum,* 1754. 

31. The Discussion, however, proceeds to say ; ‘‘ It is clear that Gronow*s 
nomenclature is binary, that is, he names two units or things, genera and 
species.** I decline to accept this statement. It is true that Gronow 
classifies his material under the double concept of genera and species, and it 
may be conceded that he has a distinct name for most of his genera. But 
his “ specific designations are diagnostic,*’ that is to say they correspond to 
the specific differentia of Tournefort, not to the nomen triviale of Linnseus or 
to any other thing to which the term ' name ’ can properly be applied. 

32. In particular the mode of expression adopted by Gronow does not 
correspond, either in principle or in practice, with the method which our 
•Code denotes as ‘ la nomenclature binaire.* 

33. Opinion 20 is therefore in contradiction to the Code, and is, in my 
Opinion, ultra vires. 

34. What then is to be done? If the conclusions at which I have arrived 
are correct, it is plain either that Opinion 20 (and those proceeding from the 
same interpretation of Art. 25 h) must be cancelled, as Prof. Apstein 
proposes, or that the Code must be altered to bring it into conformity with 
the Opinions. Such alteration would affect Art. 26, and would substitute 
^ome other definition of the phrase ‘la nomenclature binaire.’ 

35. If the majority of 11 to 1 by which Opinion 20 was carried really 
represented the views of the majority of systematic zoologists, it w'ould be 
necessary to adopt the latter alternative and to alter the Code. But from 
the subsequent discussions within the Commission, from the criticisms that 
have been published, and from conversation or correspondence with many 
colleagues, I have formed the opinion that the majority of systematic 
zoologists would welcome the former alternative, namely the cancellation of 
Opinion 20 (and similar ones). 
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36. In an ordinary case I should attach great weight to the plea that a 
matter so definitely settled by the Commission should not be re-opened, at 
any rate after so short an interval. But I venture to hope that the arguments 
herein brought forward may place the matter in a new light, and that my 
colleagues of the Commission may now agree that Opinion 20 is and always 
was opposed to the (Jode. 

37. Bnt, even if this were agreed to, I should consider that greater pre¬ 
cision was requires] in the Code. It is an astonishing fact that the 
composition of the nomen spevificum is nos\here defined. It is also remark¬ 
able that no clear indication of the system of nomenclature intended should 
be given before Art. 26 ; and even that indication does not seem to have 
been clear to some people. When I consider this (/ode critically my 
admiration for Linne’s * Philosophia Botanica ’ is increased. It woxdd be 
well if some of Linne’s canons were incorporated in the (5ode. 

38. The system of interpreting an ambiguous code by means of a series of 
Opinions—in other words, the piling up of a confused mass of what 
lawyers call 'case-law^— is a system contrary to the spirit of science. 

Postscript, 29 February, 1924. 

Wishing to get rid of Gronow (1767) and of certain oilier works in the 
same category, and desirous of avoiding the delay and inconclusive discussion 
consequent on the proposal to rescind Opinion 20, Commissioner D. S. 
Jordan Ijas proposed “Tinder suspension of the rulesto eliminate those 
works “ from consideration as respects their systematic names.^^ As practical 
men the Briti.sh ('ommissioners are voting for Professor Jordan's proposal: 
hut, since they all maintain that Opinion 20 is itself in contradiction to tlie 
they accompany their vote with a reservation to that effect, f have 
phrased niy own reservation thus — “That the proposed Opinion read as 
follows :—Under suspension of the roles in any case where such suspensions 
may ho considered necessary according to the interpretation now or hereafter 
adopted by the (Commission, the following works or papers are declared 
•eliminated 


F. A. B. 
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Oil the I’olyeluxihi eollected l)y II.M.S. ^ Alert/ 1^^81~18S2. families 
J\jlvnoi<h(*, Si^alionid.'P, unil Euiiichhe. ]>y (i \ A. M(»nuo, F.L.S. 

[ INiblisliiMl ])y |u‘niii3sion o^'tL*' Tnisteea of the 15ritish Mu^ieuin.J 
(With lit lVxt-nirur(w.) 

[Hoad ntli Juno, If>24.] 

T XT n< > I )T’(’TO R Y ]\ EM A RES. 

In 1881 a volume (‘iitithMl ‘ Iioport on llio Zoological ('ollections made in 
tlie lndo-J*a(*iti<‘ < )<‘(‘an during the Voyaoe of II.M.S. Alert/' 1881-2’ was 
juihlislicd hy the 1’riti‘^h Musenm. This volume contains a systematic 
account of the ereat(*r part of the material ])resont(‘d hy the Admiralty to 
the llriti^h iMuseum, Icit no n*port upon the J’olychfuta, a suh'^tantiai 
collection of which was ol)taiued hy J)r. U. W. <'oppin^er off the coast of 
Queensland and in the China Sea, I>e.'?ides a f(‘w collectod in the Mji^ellan 
reeiou. The ]»r(‘scnt pap('r is an tn*count of tlirt‘e families heloneing to this 
collection which has remaiiu'd untoucluMl in the possession of the British 
Muv*um for o\er forty y(‘ars. f hav<' in oiu* or two ca<(^s included in my 
description> specimens in tin* j)o>Nes''ion of th(‘ Ihdtish ]\Iuseuni other than 
those holonein<j: to tin* ^ Alert ' <*olhH*tion. 

J haA'o follow(‘d I’\ni\e!. jMcJntosh, and otliers in retaining the name 
r.iiiuci‘ as again>t /.tux/lrr, {ilthough the latter lias priority. 

rauuly rOLYXOJD.K. 

TnoiiMOR V fluKKst, Baird. 

Thomwrn Jlainl, p, lOJt. 

Pithfuoe tris»ovh(etns^ (inil)0, p. 4-'^r). 

J.f j)iilotndu» triasorhu fus, 1878, p. 25, T’af. 2. tig". 4, 

Jj. trimuhtetua, AVjIIon, UH)5, ji. 241t. 
frissochr/fiis, I’olts*, IfUO, ]i. 

Tlwrmora irisfvchcetu, Horst, 1917, p. 75. 

Lrpi(Utnolu(> { Thormorn) Jukvsi (Biiird), S*idl«‘r, 1924, p. 88. 

<h'curreure i —“Port Molle, Qttoensland. Beach and coral reef.^' “'East 
Australia." 

Description :—Two com[)Ictc specimens and one anterior fragment from 
“ East Australia/’ and one specimen in two pieces from Port Molle. The 
largest complete specimen m<*asnr€\s 17 mm. x 5 mm., including the feet. 

At first sight the s]»e,cimens lahelled from E. Australia appear to ho very 
different from that of Port Molle. The former are light yellow in colour, 
and have no colour-markings edther on the elytra or on the dorsum. 

LINN. JOURN.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVl, 4 
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Moreover, ilie notopodial cluetjp are in a state of retraciion, and the stoat 
spinous c;h{i?fa‘ form ii (dose icnce round tlicj sl(}nd<‘r (iapillaries, almost 
etitirely concealing? them in the anterior segments. The specimen from 
Port Molle is light grey in colour, and its dorsum and elyira are generously 
marked witli black. The notopodial eliada* are protrud(‘d, and tlie lobe 
from which they arise projects markedly from tlie dorsum of tlu^ foot. The 
stout sjnnous cliiptje are spread out in a radiating lashion around the very 
prominent central capillary chfetie (fig. 1). 


Km. 1. 



T/wrniura Jithcai^ IJaird. 

Anterior foot, sliowiiig the notopodial chajta' uxj)anded. X -4. 


Remarks :—Horst (loc, cit,) obj(»cts to Augener (HHIi, p. 107) i<lentifying 
the PoJi/7}oe irisaorli/rtKS of Grube with the Thomiora Jukrsi of Ikiird on 
the ground that the elytra in (irube’s ty[>e are doscrilied as “ margine 
Imvi,” while Baird’s type is mentioned as having elytra which are “ciliated 
on the external margin.” I liave examined Baird’s type-specimen, and 
I am unable to find any trace) of marginal ciliation on the (dytra. 1 there¬ 
fore feel justified in following Augener in uniting these two species. 

Willey {loc, ri(.) suggests that this species lias been separated from the 
Lejmioiiotus indicm of Kin berg, only U])on the differences in tlie state of 
retraction of the notopodial chteto. Kinberg’s (1857, p. 15, pi. 4. fig. 19) 
figures, how'ever, show tliat in his species the tentacles and the dorsal cirri 
jire ciliated, while in T. Juhai they are smootli, also that in his species the 
neuropodial cha?lje are bidentate, while in Baird’s they are iinidentate. 
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HbRMENIA ACANTIIOLKPIS (Grubf). 

Volynoe {Lopidonotm) acmtflwhpiii, Orubo, 187S, ]). :^4, pi. '2, 1. 

Lepidonotm acantholepin^ Horst, 11)17, p. *>7. 

Occurrenci' :—(loto Island, Ja])an. ** 

Dt’srrijUion :—Two sj)ociinens, one 21 iiiin. lon^ by 7 mm. broad, ilio other 
18 mm. lon^ by 5 mni. broad, oxcludiiio* the feet. Colour a pahi iridoseeni 
^rey, with a wide louf^itudinal band of olive-;.!;n*(‘n down the mid-dorsal 
lino. The epidermis is very much wrinkled and fold(*d, and tin* dorsal surface 
is cro.ssed by narrow transverse furrows throughout its length. There is 
no trace of eyes, but this may be due to the long sojourn in spirit. Tlic 
median tentach* is more tlian twice as long as the laterals. These and all 
the dorsal cirri liave a subt(3rminal '^welling followed by a fine flagelliforni 
process. 


Kios. 2 k ‘J. 



llernivnia umntlhdvph (driihe). 

Kig. 2. Ibiund tubercle of elvlron. Tig. R. Ovoid tuborcle from same ehtron. 

X 150. X tH). 

The first three pairs of elytra are of moderate si/.e and almost cover the 
dorsum; the roinainder are much reduced, their longest diameter being about 
e(|ual to the distance from the ba>e of the ]n* 0 '*tomium to the apex ol the 
ceraLophoro of th(‘ median tentacle. All the elvtra are covered with tubercle.®, 
which also overlap the edge on all sid«‘® except for a short space on the 
inner anterior border of the 2nd and 3rd elytra, where they arc covered by 
the overlapping <?dge of those in front, and th<' tubercles are much reduced. 
The tubercles are of two kind,® : the centrally placed ones are conical, with 
a wi<le rim or border, the whole being composed of small plates surnioimted 
Uy conical sj)ines (fig. 2) ; the others, on the edge of the elvtra, are ovoid, 
with their surface composed of minute circular plates with more slender 
spines (fig. 3) • 


4 ^ 
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The foot consists of a rounded, much wrinkled lobe, from the end of which 
projects a fan of strong golden-brown neuropodial chfetfe with a tridentate 
apex, consisting of a curved terminal tooth facing two large transverse teeth. 
On the anterodorsal surface of the lobe is a minute bundle of 4 to 5 very 
fine tapering bipectinate chiehe, which represemt the abortive notopodial 
bundle. The dorsal cirrus of the 3rd foot is longer, and arises at a point 
further from the body than the remainder, wdiich are set very far back on the 
feet. The ventral cirri, except for those of the 2nd segment, which are long 
and shaped like the dorsal cirri, are mere papilim on the ventral surface of 
the foot. There are two anal cirri, and the nepliridial papillfc are most 
conspicuous. 

My specimens agree in all essentials with Grubers description and figures. 
The neuropodial cluete, as Michaelsen showed, are tridentate and not 
bidentate in this species. Grube's figure does not show the sudden decrease 
in size of the elytra after the first 3 pairs, which characterises my specimens ; 
but we are dealing with an organ in the process of reduction, and variations 
in the size of that organ do not w^arrant the establishment of a now species. 

Remarks :—Seidicr (1924, p. 94) correctly refers this species to I/ermetna, 
The reduction of the elytra is not carried so far as in //. rerrnndosa, and 
although there are marked differences, such as the presence of two transverse 
teeth on the shaft of the ventral cha'tm of this species, between //. verruculosa 
and 11. acanfholepis, 1 am inclined to regard the latter as showing a stage in 
the reduction of the elytra intermediate hotw^eeii the former and a typical 
Lepidoiiotus, Moreover, the reduction of th(» elytra characteristic of this 
genus is accompanied by a modification of the integument. In II. aranlholepis 
it is very much furrowed and wrinkled, and in II. rerruculosa it is covered 
with warty tubercles. Seidler (1924, p. 94) redefines Hermenia to include 
Tl. acanlholepis. He includes in his generic definition the y)re8ence of a 
paired tooth on the shaft of the neuropodial chnetcc. I am unable, however, 
to find any trace of the 2nd tooth, which ho asserts to be present in a rudi¬ 
mentary condition in //. uermculosa. 

Hermenia verruculosa, Grube. 

Occurrence :—‘‘ Darros Island, the Amirantes.’^ 

Itemarls :—One specimen 33 mm. long by 7 nun. broad, including the 
feet. I believe this to be the first record of this species outside the West 
Indies, where it is plentiful, and I had some hesitation in extending the 
range of this curious form from the West Indies to the Indian Ocean, 
especially as there is no record of any intermediate stages in its distribution, 
but my specimen corresponds so closely in detail to TreadwelPs (1911, p. 9, 
figs. 23-26) description and figures that I have no choice. 

Ouriously enough, both palps are missing in my specimen, as they were in 
Grube’s type. Grube (1856, p-44) accordingly writes ‘Materalia nulla 
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in his generic definition. Treadwell, with more material at his disposal, 
corrects this error. 


IIalosydna striata (Kinherg). 

Lepidonotiifi slnatua^ Kinberg, ]85*'>, p. 384 ; 1857, p. 14. 

Volynoe fnlmmiUita^ Griibe, 1878, p. 33, pi. 3. fig. 1. 

1\ pUUyeirntH, McIntosh, 1895, p. Ill, pi. 3. fig. 4 etc. 
lialosydna fulmvittaia, Marcnzeller, 190:?, p. 7. 

Polynoe platycirvuf^^ Potts, 1910. p. 330, pi. 18. fig. 8 etc. 

Halosydna fulvoviitatUf Ilorht, 1917, p. 80. 

Hyperhalosydna sf.rtata, Augener, 192l\ p. 0; Seitller, lOiM, p. 130. 

OcvMvrence :—Port beach and coral reel*.'’ “I*ori Denison, sand 

and shell, 4 fms.” ‘"Thursday Island, 4-7 fms., sand.” 


Fig. 4. 



JIahfiydna striata (Kinherg). 

Dorsal chajta. x 47o. 

JiemarfiS :—One complete specimen 26 mm. lon^r by 6 mm. broad from 
Port Mollo, two fragmentary ones from Port Deni>oii, and one specimen 
30 mm. long by 5 min. wide, including feet, from Thursday Island. 

The colour of the Port Molle specimen is pale yellow with narrow trans¬ 
verse bands of grey across the dorsum. The longitudinal stripes on the elyira 
are also a bluish grey. In the anterior half of the body the pigment is more 
generally distributed over the elytra, and not so much confined to uniform 
stripes as in the posterior half, althongh the general effect of continuous 
linos from head to tail is not impaired. There is a single small keel near 
the posterior edge of the elytra, which number 21 pairs in all. They are 
not represented on the eight most posterior segments of the body, wliich are 
consequently uncovered. 
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Three or four dorsal chsetse similar to the smaller type figured by 
McIntosh (1885, pi, 11 A, fig. 1) are present. The toothing in these chaetm 
is more pronounced than that in McIntosh’s figure, the apex being beset 
with denticulated rows (fig. 4). 

The Port Denison specimens show certain colour-variations. The stripes 
on the elytra are partly dark grey and partly orange. In the more anterior 
elytra the dark grey predominates, but posteriorly there is more orange. 
The elytra have each a black spot over the point of atttachment and are 
without keels. As Horst (1917, p. 81) points out, there is much divergence 
in the obser^^atioiis as to the relative length of palps and tentacles in this 
species. In my specimens the pulps are longer than the median’tentacle. 
The dorsal tentacular cirrus is approximately the same length as the median 
tentacle. Most of the flattened dorsal cirri have been lost. 

The curious tubercles on the anterior border of the elytra to which Maren- 
zeller (1902, p. 7) and Horst (1917, p. 81) call attention differ slightly in the 
specimens from the two localities. In the Port Molle s|>eciinen tliey are 
almost circular, and the slit or canal is not always to be seen. In the Port 
Denison specimens, liowever, they are oval, and the canal is very easily 
visible. 

The Thursday Island specimen shows some further colour-variation, the 
striping of the elytra being comj>osed of shades of chestnut-brown. There 
are also two small keels on the elytra, and the tubercles resemble those of 
the Port Denison specimen, 

Augener’s new genus Jlf/perhalosydnay established for this species, appears 
insufficiently difiEerentiated from IJalost/dna. 

Seidler (1924, p. 137) maintains that in this species there are no dorsal 
bristles, but only an acicnluni, and^he includes this character in his rodefi- 
nitioji of Augc.ners Jfi/perhaloxf/dna. This is an error. Dorsal bristles have 
been described by McIntosh and Horst, and are here figured (fig, 4). The 
specimens examined by Potts and Grube, however, apparently did not show 
any. 

HaRMOTHOB TERMINOCULATA, sp. IK 

Occurrence :—‘^Port Jackson, 0-5 fms.” 

Description :—Five specimens wdiicli I am unable to assign to any known 
species, the largest being 19 mm. long by 7 mm, broad, including the feet. 
The species is readily distinguishable by the position of the anterior pair of 
eyes, which are situated very far forw^ard on the ventro-lateral surface of the 
apexes of the frontal lobes (fig, 5) and by the long, slender, marginal papillm, 
wdiich grow not only upon the posterior and external edge of the elytra, 
but also on the adjacent area of the elytron itself (fig. 6), The elytra are 
covered with small tubercles, except for a little space behind the anterior 
border. 
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The posterior pair of eyes urc5 large, dorsal, and situated just in front of 
the nuchal fold. The median tentacle, which, like the otlier tentacles and the 
dorsal cirri, is ciliated, is about three times as long as the laterals. 

Both notopodiuni and neuropodium terininato in a long digiliforni process 
contiiining the aciculiiin. The neuropodial chajtse are delicately bidentate, 
with a long spine-free apex. The ventral cirrus is short and beset with 
minute papillae. 

lle^narks :—This species resembles Ilarmothoe afra, Jlorst, and Uarmothoe 
areolafa, Grube, in the position of the anterior eyes, but differs from both 
these species in the character of its elytra. 


Fig. 5. 


Fig 0. 



Harmothijf termimculata^ sp. ii. 


Head. X 18. 


Anterior elytron, x 21. 


Lei*ij»astiirniella, gen. nov. 

iienerk diagnosts :—Body long, vennifornu and strongly ]»igmented. 
Insertion of lateral tentacles terminal. Elytra numerous, up to 90 pairs, 
>^hich show gradual reduction in size posteriorly and occur on the 2nd, 4th, 
5th, 7th, and on every alternate segment to the end of the body. 

This genus agrees with Lepidasthenia in all characters except in the arrange¬ 
ment of the elytra, which occur on alternate segments instead of on even v 
third segment after the 2.'ird, as is the case in the hitter genus. For a 
discusssioii of this point, see Fauvel (1917, p, 185). 

Genotype, Polynoe eomma^ Tlionisoii, 1902, p, 241. 
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LePIDASTHBNIELLA PHH-LllM'ENBIS, sp. H. 

Lepida$thenia commas Fauvel, J917, p. 18:?. 

Non Polyme commas Thomson {loc. cit), 

Nec Lcpidasthenia coitwm, Benham, 1909, p. 237. 

Nec L. comma, Ehlera, 1907, p. 0. 

Occurrence :—“ Port Phillip Hoad, South Australia.” 

J^escription :—Two complete specimen.^ and one fra^iiieiit. The larger of 
the complete specimen^ consists of 84 segments, ami is 112 miii. long by 
7 mm. broad, including the feet; the smaller measures 97 mm. in length. 
Thti width is slightly greater anteriorly than posteriorly. There is very 
little to he added to Prof. PauvePs excellent description and figures. * 

The coloration appears to bo very variable within the species. Tlio 
largest .of my specimens is much more deeply pigmented than the other.s. 
In the anterior segments the dorsum is a deej) black, relieved l>y small 
patches of yellow where the dark pigmentation is interrupted. There an' 
also black patches on the upper surface of the foot. A reddish-brown mid- 
dorsal band of pigment, which in the more postendor part of the body 
runs plainly down the middle of the back, is scarcely discernible anteriorly. 
There is a tendency for the cirrigerous segments to be less strongly j)ig- 
monted than the clytrophorous, which tendency is more marked posteriorly, 
so that in the posterior half of the body there is an altorriatiou of black with 
yellow segments. 

On the ventral surface in the largest specimen there are two black patclu‘S 
on every segment and also a black patch at the base of every foot near fhe 
nephridial papilla. In the other two these ventral markings are only faintly 
discernible. In all the specimens the prostomium is liberally spotted with 
black. « 

The median tentacle is lacking as it was in Fauvel’s specimen. The 
dorsal cirri of the 3rd, 6th, and 8th segments are of considerable length, 
projecting well beyoud the feet. They diminish in size posteriorly until at 
about the 30th segment they just reach the end of the foot. The ventral 
cirri are very short except for that of the 2nd foot, which is of moderate 
length. 

The first few elytra, which arc colourless except at the area of attach¬ 
ment, just fall short of entirely covering the dorsum. They decrease, how¬ 
ever, very rapidly in size until in the posterior half of the body they only 
just cap the elytropbores. In my specimens they appear to be more reduced 
than in tliat of Fauvel, and to approach the condition found in Lepidasthenia 
microlepU, Potts, 1910, p. 343. 

Like Fauvel, I was unable to observe any trace of dorsal chsetae. 

Remarks ;—This .species is quite distinct from Lepidastheniella comma 
(Thomson) figured here, two specimens of which from New Zealand have 
been pr(*sented to the British Mu.seum by Prof. Benham. In L. comma the 
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reduction of the elytra in the posterior region is slight^ only a small portion 
of the dorsum }>oing left uncovered. Moreover, there is a considerable 

Fut. 7. Fig. 8, 



Xoiopodiol chocta. X -^0. 

LepidnsthimieUa comma (Thomson). 

dorsal bundle of upwarilly-pointing slender chadcT witli spiral whorls of 
delicate teeth (figs. 7 and 8), and, on the neuropodial tdiadjo (hg. 11), there 
is no tract? of the crest which is so characteristic of L, 
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Finally, in L. comma I could discover no cliaota^ of the type figured by 
Fauvel in liis text-figure d which occur in the superior fascicle o£ the 
neuropodiinn of the anlicrior segments of L. phillippeam. 

Soldier (1924, p. 152) having adopted Webster’s Lepklametria to comprise 
all the species of Lepidastlienia in which the arrangement of the elytra is 
irregular, includes among them Polynoe comtrux^ Thomson. This is unsatis¬ 
factory, because in this species the elytra are situated on every alternate 
segment with complete regularity. Moreover, in his generic definition of 
Lepidametria he gives as a character the presence of dorsal bristles in the 
anterior region of the body. In L, comma the dorsal bristles are not confined 
to Iho anterior region. In the posterior segments they are still present 
though much reduced.. 

IpiiiONE MURiCATA, Suvigny. 

Occurrence :—“Thursday Island, 4-7 fins., sand.” “Prince of Wales 
(Channel, 7 fins,, sand.” “ Port Mollc, beach and coral reef.” “(^laireniout 
and Hird Islands.” “Gulf of Siam.” 

liemarhs :—Tw(‘lve specimens in all. They correspond closely and in 
detail with Gravier’s (1901, p. 226, pi. 9. figs. 129 & 130) description and 
figures. The larger specimens are about 17 min. long by 14 mm. broad, 
excluding feet. 

In the s[)ecimcn from the Prince of Wales (Channel the nuchal fold extends 
unusually far over the prostomium so as completely to conceal the eyes. 
The small tuberclcj between the eyes is more developed in some than in 
others ; but this appears to be an individual variation, and I am unable to 
correlate it with a difference in locality. I’lie row^s of teeth on the ventral 
chmtm are more pronounced than thosi® shown in Gravicr’.s text-figure 239. 


Family SIGALIONID.^. 

Leanira Quatuefagesi, Kinberg. 

Leamra Quatrefatjesiy Kinberg, 1855, p, 388; 1857, Taf. 0. fig. 42. 

L. QuatrefayeHij Ehlers, 1901, p. 50, Taf. 5. fig. 8. 

Occurrence :—“Gockle Cove, Straits of Magellan, 2-32 fins., bottom 
mud.” 

Remarks ;—Six specimens, one complete and five fragmentary. The 
complete specimen is about 80 mm, long by 4 mm. broad anteriorly and 
3 mm. posteriorly, excluding feet. 

Kinberg^s figure (42 B) of the head is misleading in one respect. It 
gives the impression that tlio chad.m of the l.st segment are situated 
dorsally to the dorsal tentacular cirru,s, which is not the case. Actually 
they aro situated internally to the dorsal cirrus, vrhich lies above them but 
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furihr.r roniovcd from the median line. Elders, on the other hand, mis¬ 
interprets the homolo;yies of the organs conneeted with the head, and 
sj»cuks of the lateral tentacle which is fused with th<‘ first foot as a pa]>illa 
on the dorsal surface of the bas(j of the foot. Moreover, he s(*ems to 
r(‘^ard the exceediuoly long palps as the ventral cirri of tlie first foot. 
Actually, as Kinherg’s figure shows, there is a median tcmfacle which is fused 
with the prostomium for about half its length, the two minute lateral 
tentacles which arise from the dorsal surface of the first foot, a long dorsal 
cirrus about one fourth the length of the j>al])s, a small d(dicate ventral 
cirrus, and the enormous palps which, when laid along the hack, reach to 
the lidtli chfctiger. The cirriforin gills appear as <mall })a}>illa* on about 
the 20lh segment, and rcacdi their full size ten segments furlluir back. 

The dorsal cluctic are of two kinds—the one very fine, long,* miiiulely 
hispid capillari(^s ; the other stouter and with s])iral whorls of small teeth. 
In my specimens the toothing is more pronounc(‘d than that in Kinherg's 
figure 42 (r. In the posterior half of the hotly tlit* blade of the compound 
cluetru is much shorter than in the anterior segments, and the canaliculaiion 
is sometimes very ditiicult to detect. In the ant<»rior segments they are as 
figured by Kinherg. Ehlers" figure of a foot (Taf. fig. S) would lead 
one to su[jpos 0 that the canaliculation is continued Ixdovv the joint of the 
compound chaotic on to the shaft. This is, of course, not the case. With 
Elders 1 am unable to observe any cieiiidia. 

PsAMMOLYCE ANTIPODA, Scliinarda. 

UcnfrrpHCi' ;—“ Jlolotliuria l)ank, fms,'^ 

h^ennirks :—Three f?*agments, all lacking tin* head. Kxamiiiation of the 
feet and elytra, whicli corre.-^pond in detail with FaiiNefs (11^17, p. pi. 4. 
tigs. 12 A. K5, text-fig. x.) description and figures, h'aves no doubt as to 
the identification of these fragments, 1 can aild nothing to Fauvel's 
careful comparative study of this species. 

SiGALION OVIGEUCM, Sp. 11. 

Oveurn^nre :—“Sow and I'ig’s Bank, Port flackson." 

Description :—One specimen so much colled and hardened that exact 
measurements arc very difficult to obtain, hut about 25 cm. long by 3 min. 
broad, excluding feet. The prostomium is rounded in front, and there 
are two faintly discernible eye-spot.«J. The lateral tentacles arc reduced to 
small papilla', as is usual in tin* genus, and there is no median tentacle. 
Below the prostomium there is a small conical luhcrcle lying between and 
slightly ventral to tlm long, smooth, tlagelliform palps. Immediately 
above the latter are the parajjodia of tin* Ist st'gment, the dorsal and 
ventral cirri of which are about the same length, this being apiuoximately 
one-fourth that of the palp. Except in the Ist segment, there is no dorsal 
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cirrus, and the ventral cirrus, which in the 2nd foot is fairly long and 
reaches to the tips of the ventralmost chaste, diminishes in size until the 
6th foot, where it reaches to the tip of the ventral lobe of the foot, as it 
does in the remaining feet. 

The ciliated cirriform branchia, which is attached either to the dorsal 
tubercle or to the point of junction between elytrophore and elytron, exists 
as a slender paj)illa on the Srd and 4th segments, roaches its full develop¬ 
ment af the 5th foot, and continues on ev(‘ry segment to the end of the 
body. The foot consists of a notopodium with three ctenidia on its upper 


Fig. 10. 



Sifjalion oxUjerum^ sp. 3i, 
Anterior foot. X 30. 


surface and a long cirriform stylode growing from its apex, and of a 
neuropodium with a flattened leaf-like papilla on its upper surface which 
becomes more rounded and shorter in the posterior segments. The chaebc 
of the 1st segment, which are divided into two tufts, the dorsal one directed 
upwards and the ventral forwards, arc all of the same kind and similar 
to the notopodial chtetse of the other feet. They are long, slender, and 
capillary, with numerous rows of fine teeth and a forked tip (fig. 10). The 
iieuropodial cha^ta? are divided into two tufts, of which the upper contains 
two kinds of chtetaj. The most dorsal of these are a few moderately stout 
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bristles with a row of strong teeth on (*ither side. These taper to a fine 
point. Below them are a number of compound clneta*, of which the head 
of the shaft is lightly tootho<l, and the blade containing many joints set 
close together ends in the usual beak-like apex. The ventralmost inft 
is, except for a few bristles on Ihe edge of the bundle which are shorter 
than the others, eoinposed of long, fine, many-jointed eompoiind ehada^ 
of a very delicate sort. In these the joints of the blade are set much 
further apart and the head of the shaft is without teeth. They also end 
in a beak-like apex. With regard to the acicuhi, T could observe only a 
single stout dark brown acieiilum in the first cluetig(*r, the remaining 
segments of the body having two—a dorsal and a ventral. Tlie elytra, 
which ill the anterior segments of the body are thin, smooth, somi-rectangular 


Fjo. 11. 



Si(faUon ovigentnu J'p. a. 

Modified elylrou from sexual region, seeu from ventral surface. X 20. 


structures, are furnished on their posterior lateral border with about a 
dozen pinnate papillae, the centralmosi of which have 10-12 hranebes. 
The elytra occur on the 2iid, 4tlL oth, 7tb, and on every alternate segment 
up to the 27th, after which they occur on every segment. 

In the posterior two-thirds of the body they undergo a great modification, 
becoming swollen sacs full of eggs (fig. H). The significance of this 
modification is <Hscusscd below. 

Remarks ;—The two other species of Sigalion recorded from tlie Indo- 
Pacifie area are Sigalion amhoinonse^ Gruho, from which this species differs 
in pos.sessing parapodial ctenidia, and Sigalion handaensis^ Horst, from which 
I have some hesitation is separating it. S. origerum differs in the following 
characters;—The dorsal and ventral ientacular cirri are of much the same 
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length, while in Horst's species the dorsal is shorter than the ventral. The 
number of papilliB on the elytra is never less than ten, nor is the number of 
their branches in the centrally-placed ones ever as low as three. Moreover, 
Horst makes no mention of the rudimentary gill on the .3rd and 4tb 
segments. Horst's species has only two simple tootlied climtm in the upper 
part of the neuropodial fascicle, while S, ovifferum has about a dozen. 
Furthermore, I could observe no compound chaetse with simple appendixes, 
such as Horst describes for his species. Until we possess more material 
from the Indo-Pacific for comparison, it is preferable to keep these two 
species apart. 

With regard to the transformation of the elytra in the sexuar seg¬ 
ments into vesicles, until this phenomenon has been observed on the living 
animal, no very definite conclusion can be safely draw n. For it is possible 
that the body-wall of the animal during its death struggle may have 
contracted with such violence as* to force the coelomic products up tlirongh 
the elytrophores and to tear the two layers of the elytra apart, thus forming 
what appears to he an egg-sac. The phenomenon, although it may be 
traumatic in origin, is of suflScient interest to justify a very brief review 
of the opinions held by various authors on the morphological relations 
of the elytron. Quatrefages, Grube, and others assumed that the elytron 
is simply a flattened sac, between the two walls of which there is a cavity 
in communication with the general coclomic cavity. In support of this, 
Johnson *(1839, p. 425) and Costa (1841, p. 269) both claimed to have 
observed cases of elytra being filled with eggs. Haswell, however, examined 
the relations of the elytra carefully, and came to the conclusion that the 
elytron is a purely epidermal structure, a simple evagination of the integu¬ 
ment, and therefore contains no coelomic cavity (Haswell, 1883, p. 251). 
He regards those cases recorded of the elytra being distended and globular 
as due to a forcible rupture tearing the two layers of the scale apart and 
producing a permanent malformation.*^ In his view the elytron consists of 
cuticle, a double layer of cells or cell equivalents, and a fibrous layer 
which firmly unites the upper and under walls together. He adds that the 
fibrous tissue appears morphologically to represent the muscular layer of 
the integument. Jourdan (1885, p. 134) holds that the fibrous tissue of the 
elytra represents an anatomical element differing both from muscular tissue 
and from connective tissue, and that it belongs to that class of epidermal 
in tor-epithelial structures, among which are found the basal membranes, 
limiting membranes, etc. 

Darboux (1900, p. 157) also asserts categorically that the elytron is 
exclusively epidermal. Duncker (1906, p. 191), in his elaborate study, 
-confirms Darboux and others in their observations that the elytron is 
composed of two epithelial layers covered witli a chitin cuticle on the 
outside and united on the inside by an interlacing network of fibrous 
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tissue, the histology of which requires elucidation. He further emphatically 
states that there is no possilde communication between the elytron and 
the coelom, and takes HaswelFs view of the cases recorded of elytra being 
vesicular and filled with fiuid etc. 

A study of sections of some sexual segments of Sic/alion ovigerxim clearly 
shows the ova, which pack all the cavity of the elytrophore not occupied 
by the intestinal diverticula, breaking through the ccclomic epithelium 
which lines the roof of the elytrophore and pushing up into the fibrous 
tissue of the elytron (fig. 12). As more eggs pass up the elytrophore and into 
the elytron, the roof of the latter is forced further up, and the fibrous tissue 
splits farther and further outwards towards the edge of the elytron. So 
a sac is formed. 


Fiu. 12. 



SigaUon om/erum, sp. n. 

I’ransverBe section tbrongh sexual region, showing the ova which pack the 
coelomic lumen of the elytrophore passing up into the cavity fonned 
by the separation of the upper and lower layers of the elytron, x 1^4. 


It appears to me that there has been no violent muscular contraction 
causing a sudden rupturing of the elytra, hut that the ova have simply 
pushed their way through the intervening tissue, being forced up by pressure 
of coelomic fluid* Darboux {loc, tit, p. 157) comments on the firmness of 
attachment of the Sigalionid elytron. In the Sigaliomdas ranfotomie 
ne se produit qne d’nne fa^^on tout k fait exceptionelle, la base d’insertion 
est tr^s large ? elle comprend toute la surface de I’elytrophore,” .so that 
pressure from within is not nearly so likely to cause the elytra to tall off, 
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as would be the case in most Aphroditaoea where the elytra are much 
more loosely attached. In Drietohia pelhusida, Moore, the elytra appear 
normally to be globular and Ailed with fluid. Moore (1903, p. 196) made 
this observation on the living animal, and adds that these vesicular elytra 
are “ entirely closed and without communication with the cmloin.” In 
this case the fluid must either have been secreted by the walls of the elytra, 
or absorbed in some way from the surrounding medium. I think it more 
probable that Moore was mistaken, and that the fluid in question was of 
coelomic origin. Precisely the same considerations apply to the genus 
PlotoUfHS, Chamberlin (1919, p. 40), where the elytra are inflated and 
vesicular and probably act as floats. 

Summarj^: —The conclusion of Has well, Darbonx, and Duncker that 
there can be no communication between the elytron and the coelomic cavity 
except through a traumatic lesion is not wholly justified. Although the 
evidence at present is insufficient to form a deflnite conclusion, it may 
be that in some few species the tissue which separates the coelom from 
the inner surface of the elytron is normally broken down, the pressure 
of the coelomic fluid carrsing a cavity to be formed inside the elytron, which 
thus becomes part of the general body-cavity. 

Euthalanessa octjlata, McIntosh. 

Euthalanesaa oculata, McIntosh, 1885, p. 143, pi. 21. figs. 1 & 2, pi. 33. fig. 13, 

• pi. 26. fig. 8, pi. 13 A, figs. 11-12. 

E. oculata, Herat, 1917, p. 107, pi. 32. figs. 1—3. 

Occurrence'. —“Thursday Island, Torres Straits, 4-7 fms., sand.'’ 
“ Prince of Wales Channel, 7 fms., sand.’' “ Macclesfield Bank, China 
Sea, 30-50 fms.” 

Remarks One large specimen 146 x 6 mm., including feet, and ten 
fragmentary ones. In all the eleven specimens the cha>tR> are very much 
damaged, so that I was unable to observe any of the many-jointed type of 
ventral chsetse. My specimens correspond closely to McIntosh's and to 
Horst's description and figures. The four digitiform sty lodes which Horst 
describes arising from the dorsum of the neuropodium are only present in 
the most anterior feet. 

SiHENEiiAis VARiABiiiis, Potts, var. COLORATA, var. nov. 

Occurrence :—** Port Denison, E. Australia, sand and shell, 4 fms.” 

Remarks One anterior fragment 41 mm. long by 8 mm. broad, includ ing 
the feet. There are 33 segments in all. The presence in the upper part of 
the neuropodial fascicle in the more posterior segments of a pair of simple 
spinous chsetse followed by one or two long-jointed compound ebrntte with 
spinous shafts refers ibis specimen to 8. variabilis. The Use of the median 
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tentacle is grooved and the ctenidia hide the anterior pair of eyes, which are 
quite lateral. The difference between the dorsal and ventral tentacular cirri 
is not great, the latter being about two-thirds the length of the former. The 
neuropodiiini is furnished with a “ bracteo panipo<liule ” and the sty lodes are 
very numerous. The elytra are fringed on their external border with a 
number of small tubercles, among which near tlie edges are found a few 
blunt spines. All the elytra except the most anterior are peppered with 
small spots of dark pigment which on examination proves to be little circular 
patches of pigment surrounding the bases of the tubercles. This pigment 
first appears on the 13th elytron on the right side and on the 18th on the 
left side, thus giving the worm a curiously asymmetrical appearance. 

Family EUNIClDiE. 

Eunice antennata, Sav. 

For synonymy see Fauvei (1917, p. 226). 

Occurrence :—“ Port Molle, beach and coral reef.” Port Denison, sand 
and shell, 4 fms.” ^"Prince of Wales Channel, sand, 7 fins.” Thursday 
Island, sand, 4-7 fins.” Isle des Neufs, the Maldives.” 

Remark s :—Seventy-eight specimens in all. The largest complete speci¬ 
men is ll2x 5 mm., excluding feet—that is to say, they are small compared 
with their more northern relatives. The gills begin in the great majority of 
cases on the 5th chmtiger, but of the 78 specimens examined only^i) show 
the gill beginning on the 4th chmtiger. Four have the gill beginning with 
several filaments on the Cth cbietiger, but this is probably due to the loss of 
the normal single filament on the 5th chsetiger. About 14 is the maximum 
number of gill filaments shown by the largest specimen, and in the smallest 
specimen this may dro]» to 4, In about 15 jier cent, of the specimens 
I could detect no increase of size and number of gill filaments in the posterior 
third of the body, and 1 was unable to see any other difference in character 
correlated with this. It may represent a stage in the animal’s growth. 

In the young specimens certain characters are noticeable. The tentacles 
are even more clearly moniliform than in the adult, though none of my 
specimens showed anything but a strong segmentation of those organs. The 
prostomium is more prominent than in the adult, and the buccal segment does 
not cover the eyes. The body ap})ear8 less strongly dorsally arched and 
ventrally flattened, and is throughout more cylindrical in shape. In the 
adult the first six chmtigers are considerably longer than those that follow, 
but in the young the change is not so much marked. Moreover, in the 
young the gills and cirri appear stiffer than in the adult. The differences 
in the figures of the aoiculaT ^aet© given by Crossland (1904, p. 316), by 
Oravier (1900, p. 255, as E.jlaccida)^ by Benham (1915, pi. 41. tigs. 67-78, 
as B. hamnM\ and by Fauvei {1917, p. 225) are not more considerable than 
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may be observed in half-a-dozcn specimens from the same locality. Tlie 
slight differences in length of the tentacles, tentacular cirri, and cirri aro of no 
value as a guide to specific differentiation since they are a matter of 
individual variation. The jaws have been well figured by Crossland (1904, 
p. 315). The number of teeth of the proximal paired plates varies between 
5 and 6, that of the unpaired platen between 6 and 7, that of the left distal 
paired plate between C and 8, and that of the right distal paired plate 
between 7 and 10. 

Eunice lita (Chamberlin), 

Leo^ce lita Chamberlin, 1019, p. 240, pi. 64. figs. 6-10, and pi. 65. figs. 1-7. 

Oc€\m^ent*e :—‘‘Macclesfield Bank, (^hina Sea, 30-50 fms.'^ 

Description I —One complete specimen and 3 fragments, the former being 
ISO mm. long and 4 mm. wide in the anterior region and 2 mni. wide in the 
posterior sexual region, excluding the feet. 


Pio. Iti. 



Eunice lita (Chamberlin). 
Upper jaw plates, x 23. 


The body is composed of two distinct regions—an anterior one of about 100 
segments and 50 mm. in length, and a posterior one in which the body shows 
marked differences. Anteriorly it is subcylindrical, dorsally strongly arched, 
widest at about the 15th segment, the body^wall thick, tough, and resistant, 
the colour in spirit a pale ochre; in the posterior region it is flattenedi 
ventrally, the body-wall thin, soft, and unresistant, the length of the segments 
much increased and the width half that of the anterior region, and the colour 
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in fspirit a pale grey. The anterior segments are very short, hut at about the 
75th segment they begin to lengthen out and roach their maximum length by 
the 100th segment. The change of character of !)ody cannot be definitely 
localised, but occurs between the OOtli and 110th segments. 

The gill begins as a small papilla on the 18tli segment and ends 
on the 121st. Tt consists throughout of a single filament. I could observe 
no bifid gills such as (Umml)erliii descrihes. For the first few chsetigers the 
dorsal cirrus just surpasses the ends of the dorsal chrotic, and the ventral 
cirrus is digitiforin. At the 6th segment the ventral cirrus begins to acquire 
the usual secretory pad. At the 20tli the gill is the same length as the cirrus, 
which just falls short of the ends of the chaitie, and the ventral cirrus consists 
of a secretory pad and a small conical projection. At the 50th elnetiger the 
gill has increased in size, and the dorsal cirrus is reduced by about one-half, 
the ventral cirrus being as before. At the 100th the gill is much reduc€»d, 
and the dorsal and ventral cirri are very small and digitiforin, the pads liaving 
ceased at about the 75tb segment. At the 150th the whole foot is much 
reduced, and hy the 200th the ventral cirrus has become a small rounded 
lobe and the dorsal cirrus is as before. The acicular spine begins on th(' 
24th foot. Th(5 chaeta^ correspond closely to ( liainberlin’s figures. 

The jaws are as shown in the figure (fig. 13). Their formula is as 
follows; 5 — 5; 7 + 5 — 9. 

Remarks: — Eunice lita shows affinities with /?. riridis^ E. siciIiensis, ami 
E, paloloides^ but from all these it is easily distinguisliable hy the arrange*- 
ment of the gill alone. 

Eunice Miouonox, Marenzeller. 

Eunice micropion, Marenzeller, 187P, p. 13.j, pi. .'5, fip:. J. 

E, Orubeif Gravier, 19(X), p. 2o8, pi. 14. figs. 87-88, text-figs. 1J5-129. 

E. (irubeiy Crosalaud, p. 288. 

E, Grnheiy Malaquin and Dehorne, J907, p. 367, figs. 10-12. 

Occurrence ;—Port Molle, Queensland, beach and coral reefs.^^ ‘‘ Mac¬ 
clesfield Bank, China Sea, 30-50 fms.” 

Remarks :—One young specimen 25 mm. long and 3 mm. wide, and 3 
anterior fragments, the largest being 58x6 min. Of the 4 specimens two 
have the gill beginning on the 4tli chtetiger and two on the 5th. 

In the young specimen the segmentation of the tentacles, tentacular and 
anterior dorsal cirri is more clearly defined than in the adult, where in respect 
of the tentacular and dorsal cirri it is diffieiilt to observe. Moreover, the 
length of the tentacles and tentacular cirri is greater relatively to the length of 
the buccal and anterior segments in the young than in the adult. In the 
young specimen the median tentacle reaches to the middle of the 8tli chaetiger, 
the two inner laterals to the 5th, while in the adult tlu* median tentacle 
reaches to the 3rd and the two inner laterals to the 2nd chaitigers. The 
aoicular chsetu begins about the 30th segment. The jaws correspond closely 
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to Grarier's description. The following aro two formula}: 5—4 .*6+5—9 
and 5—5:6 + 6—9. 

Remarks :—I am unable to detect any differences of specific value between 
J?. micropion, Marenzeller, and E. Grubei^ Gravier. 

BuNICK FBANKIilNI, sp. n. 

Occurrence :—The Franklin shoal. Latitude 9" 53' S., Longitude 129° 
19' £. in the Arafura Sea.'’ 

Description :—One specimen 105 mm. long by 8 mm. wide, excluding feet; 
92 chintigers in all. The caudal end is lacking. Oolonr in spirit oohreous 
yellow. Highly iridescent. The skin has that tesselated mosaic appearance 
which is found in several other members of the genus. The median tentacle, 
which together with the other tentacles shows very faint signs of annulation, 
reaches, when laid along the back, to the 8th cheetiger, the inner laterals to tho 
4th, the outer laterals to the base of the tentacular cirri, while the latter reach 
forward a little beyond the bases of the inner laterals. There arc two eyes, in 

Figs. 14 & 15. 




Eunice Franklini, sp. n. 

Qill and dorsal cirrus of 6th foot. Oill and dorsal cirrus of 70th foot. 

X 12. X 14. 

the shape of a triangle, the apex of which lies between the bases of the inner 
and outer lateral tentacles. The peristomium, which is separated behind 
from the second segment by a slight transverse furrow on tho dorsal surface, 
folds over the prostomium, concealing the eyes. The peristomium and ihe 
2nd segment are together equal in length to the first four chmtigers. From 
the 2nd chmtiger to the 8th the anterior edge of each segment is folded over- 
the posterior edge of the one in front in a manner similar to that in which 
the anterior edge of the peristomium folds over the prostomium. The gills 
begin on the 6tfa ohsetiger, with 10 filaments arranged pectinately along a 
main axis. There are 13 filaments on ehsetiger 10, 19 on 20, 19 on 
30, 20 on 40, 21 on 50, 26 on 60, 27 on 70, and 25 on 92. The gills are 
remarkable for the shortness of the filaments in relation to ^e main axis. 
On the proximal portion of the latter, between the bases of the filaments, there 
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nre a number of olearly-maiked, dark-brown, circular pi;»moiit-spots. These 
(liminisli in size and become fainter towanU the distal portion of the gill-axi*^. 
The len{>th of the latter continues to increase posteriorly till the 6()th chieti^ifi^r, 
after which it begins to decline. At the tith cha‘tiger the gill is 1 2 mm. 
long, at the 20th 2*6 min., at the (JOth 3*2 min., and at the *J2ad 3 mm., while 
th(» length of the filaments remains thioughout at about *5 mm. The dor'^al 
cirius is exceedingly long, being in the anterior 'segments about four times 
as long as the gill (fig. 14). It decrea^sos slightly in length ))Osteriorly. 
Thus, while at the (5th foot it is 4’M mm. long, at the (50th it is 4 mm. long, 
and at the 02nd 3'(> mm. It is sni>poited by about 6 cha‘ta% two of which 
are black and have th<‘appearance of ^mall a( icula. The >ential cirrus is 


Fio. ](>. 



Umnee hta (Chambeilin) 

I pper Hiid luwei jaw^ plates x ^ 


finger-shaped for the first four clnetigers, then the normal secretory pad 
appears ornamented bj’ a conical process, which shows considerable increase 
in size after the 70th chadiger. The chiet^e are of three kinds, tliQ dorsal bundle 
containing long, slender capillaries with minutely hispid edges and comb 
chsete similar to those found in J?. tentaculatu. The compound chieta? are 
hooded bidentate sickles with both the head of the main shaft and the side of 
the hood striated. There are two black aoicnla with blunt apexes, and a 
slender aoioular chaeta with a bidentate head making an acute angle with the 
acicula. This acicular ebseta appears between ebaetigers 30 and 40. 'With 
regard to the jaws, the formula is as follows: 6—7 : 8 + 5—11 (fig. 16). 

Remarks i-^Eunice Franklini is closely related both to E, teatamlata and to 
JS?. aphroditms^ but in both these species the gill is longer than the dorsal 
cirrus, while in E. Franklini the dorsal cirrus is very much longer than the gill. 
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Eukicr siciLiENSis, Grube. 

I'or synonymy eoe Fauvel (1017, p. 281). 

Occurrence i —‘^Iledes Neufs and Darros Island, the Amirante Group.” 
‘‘ Macclesficdd Bank, China Sea.” ^‘Thursday Island.” 

Jiemarh :—One young specimen, incomplete posteriorly, measuring 44 mni. 
long by 2‘min. broad, excluding feet, and seven other specimens, all incom¬ 
plete. In the young specimens the gills begin on the 83rd chaetiger. Although 
all in a bad state of preservation, the specimens can be easily identified by 
the absence of the acicular chieta? and of the comb cho0ta3, combined with the 
unifilamentous character of the gills. 

Eunice tubifex, Cros.sland. 

Eunice tubifex, Orossland, 1004, pp. 803-810, pi. 21. ligs. 1-8, text-figs. 52-65. 

Occurrence ;—Tizard Reef, ('hina Sea, 6 fms.” 

Description :—One specimen 52x6 mm., excluding feet: the caudal end is 
lacking. My specimen agrees very closely with Crossland’s description and 
figures. The median tentacle when laid along the back reaches to the 5tb, 
the two inner laterals to the 4ili, and the two outer laterals to the 1st 
chaetiger. The peristomium is as long as the four following segments. 
The gills begin as a small papilla on the 38th cbajtiger, consist of two 
small filaments by the 50th, and by the 70th there are three or four fairly 
large filaments. 

In the posterior segments of the body the normal number of acicular cha^ta* 
is three. 

Diopatra sp. 

Occurrence :—“ Thursday Island, 4^4^ fms., sand.” 

Description :—A single fragmentary specimen, composed of 29 segments, 
16 mm. long, excluding the tentsicles, by 5 mm. broad, including the feet. 

The palps are truncated and mammiform, the mamilla pointing in the 
antero-Iatoral direction. The posterior occipital tentacles when laid along 
the back reach to the 12th chmtiger. There are no eyes ob.servable. For 
the first four chaetigers the body is strongly arched dorsally and then suddenly 
flattens out. There is a dark stripe running up the mid-dorsal line. The 
first foot is composed of a considerable dorssxl cirrus, a rounded cheeta sac 
surmounted by a projecting papilla, and a digitiform ventral cirrus. By the 
6th foot the latter disappears, its place being taken by a pad. The olneta- 
sac papilla diminishes in size posteriorly, and by the 20th foot is reduced to 
a very small process. In the first four feet there is a single curved, somewhat 
flattened dorsal cha^ta tapering to a fine point; as far as could be determined 
without further material, it lias a pseudo^articulution of a similar nature to 
that existing in the ventral chtetss, but much less distinct (fig. 17). The 
ventral ebsE^tae are pseado*com|)ouad, hooded, bideiitate, yellowifi^ structures. 
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There are four or five slentlor chu)ta3 running within and supporting the 
dorsal cirrus. I was unable to detect any aciculutn supporting the chjcta 
sac. At the 5th chajtiger the character of the cha?tas changes. The dorsal are 
fluttc'.nod, tapering blades witii a narrow crenulated border. These lie at 
right angles-to the main axis of the body. Amongst them are a few comb 
chsetsc with numerous teeth. The ventral chaetsc are shorter than the dorsal ; 
they are broad, flattened, thinly bordered, and tapering to a fine point. They 
are directed ventro-laterally, and their shafts lie obliquely across the shafts of 
the dorsal chjetfjo, their point of origin being slightly dorsal to the notopodial 
chaite (fig. 18). More posteriorly there is a further modification of the 


Fios. 17 & 18. 



Diopatm sp. 

Fig. 17. Dorsal chcDta of Ist foot. Fig. 18. 16tli foot, x 60. 

X 195. 

dorsal chsetse. Distally they acquire a wide, striated, wing-like border, which 
gives them somewhat the appearance of a ((uill (fig. 19). Moreover, the 
angle between the shafts of the dorsal and ventral cluetic is increased. 
About the 12th foot two strong, bidentato, suhclia?tal spines appear which 
run parallel with the neuropodial cheetae. The gills, which are ns in the genus, 
appear on the 5th chaetiger, diminish in size posteriorly, but are still present 
on the most posterior segment of the fragmentary speeimtMi. AVith regard 
to the jaws, which are in a bad state of preservation, the lower jaw plates are 
very slender and delicate, and the teeth of the proximal paired plates of the 
upper jaws are sharply defined (See figs. 20 & 21). 
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There i» no unpaired plate. On the side, corresponding; to the 

normally azygoub plate of the loft side, is a plate, the teeth of ivhicfa are rather 
ill«defined. 

Remarks ;—The genus J^iopatra is in great need of revision. 1), dentataj 
Kinberg, Leuvkarti, Kinherg, amboinensis^ Aud. & £dw.^ and D lustn 
mnsis, Grube, all from the Indo-Pacific^ are not at all clearly defined. 


ri«8.19, 20, & 21. 



JUopatru sp. 

Fig. 19. Dorsal chncta Fig. 20. Upper jaw plate«). 
from 25th foot. X 170. X 22. 



Fig. 21. Lower jaw plates. 

X2i 


Augener (1922, p. 37), who redescribed at some length a Diopatra denlata 
from (Jape Jaubert, W. Australia, proposes to separate them on the number 
of teeth in the comb chsete. 

As this character in allied genera, o. g. Marphysa^ varies in the same 
individual according to the part of the body from which the chmta is taken, 
T hesitate, without farther evidence, to accept its use as a s|)ecific character 
in Uiopafm. 
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LmDicB ooLiiAHifl, Grube. 

LyBidice collaris, Grube, 1809, p. 495. 

Occurrence :—‘‘Port Molle, coral reef.” “ Thiirsdny Island, 4-7 fms., sand.” 

Remarks :—One specimen, 72 x 3 mm., excluding feet, and two frajjments. 
The median tentacle is slightly larger than the two laterals, and is situated a 
little in front of them. In this the specimens agree with Orossland’s (1903, 
p. 143) description as opposed to Gravier^s (1900, p. 272). I was unable to 
see the constriction of the basal article of the tentacles which he mentions. The 
relative proportions of prostoniium, peristomium, and 1st segment correspond 
to his description. The eyes are crescentic, v\ith the concavity directed 
forwards. As (Jrossland points out, in the anterior part of the body the 
dorsal and ventral cirri are much larger than as figured by Gravier. The 
proportions given in Gravior's fignre (1900, p. 273, fig. 144) are, however, 
correct for the last 30 to 40 segments of the body. 

Nicidion imogena, sp. n. 

Occurrence ;—“ Hotspur Bank, 36^ W., 16° S., off‘ the coast of Brazil.” 

Description : —One specimen 25 mm. long by 2 imii. broad, excluding the 
feet. 108 segments; the caudal end is lacking. Prostoniium i)rominent, 
divided into two lobes by a median vertical notch, slightly shorter than the 
jieristomium, which is divided from the 2nd segment by a light farrow, 
scarcely distinguishable on the sides of the l>ody. The peristomium and the 
1st segment together equal in length the first three chaetigers. The median 
tonhich' when laid along the back reaches to tho 2nd ehretiger, the inner 
laterals to the anterior border of the 1st cluetiger, the outer laterals cover 
ahout half the length of the peristomium. The te.iitacics are all distinctly 
but not strongly annulated. The tentacular cirri arc very small, about the 
length of the 2nd segment. The eyes, which are crescentic with the con¬ 
cavity directed forwards, are placed just laterally to the inner lateral tentacles. 
The body in the anterior segments is subcylindrical, becoming flatter 
dorso-ventrally towards the middle region. The first eight chaetigers are 
much longer than those following, which are very short and compressed. 
They continue thus till the 58th chmtiger, when they begin to lengthen out 
again, but it is not until the 70th cluetiger that they roach their maximum 
length; correlated with the change in length of the segments is a considerable 
difference in the character of the feet. For the first eight chietigers the 
dorsal cirrus slightly surpasses the ends of the dorsal chaitse, and the ventral 
cirrus is digitifonn. At tho 20th foot the dorsal cirrus is reduced, and the 
ventral cirrus has formed a pad with a conical projection at the apex. By 
the 40th foot the dorsal cirrus is still further reduced, and the ventral 
is almost entirely absorbed into the pad, only a small projection remaining. 
At the 70th ebsetiger the dorsal cirrus i# as at the 40th, hut the ventral cirrus 
has once more become a small digitifonn process, the pad having disappeared. 
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By the 100th foot the cirri have dwindled into mere papillaj, and the aoicniarn 
and acicular spine are very prominent. 

The dorsal bundle of chsetse contains two kinds: one, fine tapering 
capillary with a minutely hispid edge (fig. 22) ; the other, comb eha^tee witli 
fairly numerous teeth, the terminal one being prolonged. 

The ventral bundle is composed of compound cha^tm. The head of the 
shaft is spoon-shapod in outline and delicately striated, and the blade is hooded 
and bidentate (fig. 23), There is a single dark brown bluntly acuminate 

Figs. 22, 23, & 24. 



Nicidion imogemu sp. a. 

Dorsal chasta from anterior Ventral clneta from anierior Upper jaw plates, 

foot. x 600. foot. xliOO. X64. 

aciculum and a hooded bidentate acicular spine, which begins between the 
50th and 55th clisetiger. The jaws are as shown in the figure (fig. 24). 
The formula is as follows: 4—4: 7 +5?-^9. I failed to observe any 
paraguaths. 

Remarks:—Sicidian imogena is related both to JKicidion hrevis^ Eblers, 
and to Nicidion gracilis^ Crossland, but differs chiefly in the much larger 
number of segments involved in the compressed pad-bearing anterior region 
of the body. 
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On the Polychaota collected by H.M.S. ‘Alert/ 1878-1882* Families 
Aphroditidse and Ainphiiioniidfe. By C. C. A. Monho, F.L.S. 

[Published by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 

(With 7 Text-figures.) 

[Read fith June, 1924.] 

Family APHRODITID^. 

LjGTHOmCX BBEVKPINNATA, Horst. 

LaUnmiice brevejnnnata^ Horst, 1917, p. 67, pi. 13. fig. 13. 

Occurrence :—“ Kowloon Bay, Hong Kong, 5 fms.” 

Description ;—Two specimens. Tbc larger 16 mm. X 6 mm., tlio smaller 
13 mm. X 4 ram., both measurements excluding the feet. The absence of 
felting, the small appendage at the end of the ventral foot, and the curious 
ventral chaatne with teeth and abbreviated pinme are diagnostic of this 
species, Tliere^ aiu' 34 segments and 15 pairs of very large imbricating 


Fig. 1. 



Lcstmoniee hrevfpinnatay Horst. 

Head of dorsal chaata. X 312. 

elytra* ,The eye peduncles, which are totally devoid of eye pigment, are 
half the length of the median tentaculophore. The palps reach to the 
^th ohsetiger, and the median tentacle is about two-thirds of their Itmgth. The 
tentacular cirri are sUghtly shorter than the tentacle. The dorsal cirri are 
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very long, becoming longer towards the posterior end of the body, where 
they are more than twice as long as the dorsal chsetjB. Both tentacle and 
dorsal cirri have clavate tips. The ventral cirrus is as described and figured 
by Horst. The tips of the dorsal ch{etsB are in some cases enclosed in a valve. 
Below the hastate apex there are usually three fangs on one .side and two 
on the other (fig. 1), With regard to the neuropodia, there are the usual 
bipinnate cha?tf)e in the first few segments. The long ventral clncta? show 
considerable variation not only in the same individual, but in the same foot. 
There are four principal typos: ehfotfe which are apparently perfectly 
smooth above the great fang, chaBtse with tw'o to four small teeth above the 
great fang and no abbreviated pinnas chseia? with the above number of 
teeth and distal to them a row of abbreviated pinnte, and lastly,, chad a* with 
abbreviated pinna alone above the great fang (fig. 2). 


Fxg. 2. 



A B C 1> 


Lcetmomce brevefnmaia, Horst. 

Ventral cbsetfe. B, C, and D all from the same foot. 

A X 1B5. B X 122. C X U4. D X 160. 

Remarks :—This species is very close to UHmonice rugosa, Horst, from 
which it differs in the possession of a dorsal felting and in the absence of 
tubercles from the shaft of the dorsal chsetse. 

The ventral chsetse appear to be intermediate between those found in 
Hermione and those in Ltetmonice. 

Aphrogenza nigropunctata, Horst. 

Aphrogmia nigropun/t^ata^ Horst, 1917, p. 64, pi. 14. fig. 16. 

Oeeurrenee :—Thursday Island, Torres Straits/' 
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Description :—One specimen, consisting of 28 segments and measuring 
14 mm. in length and 6 mm. in breadth at its widest part, excluding the 
feet. The dijignostic character of this species appears to be the presence of 
black spots on the dorsal surface of the feet of the cirrig<^rou.s segmenis. 
The median tentacle is missing, and the palps when laid along the back 
reach to the 7th chmtigor. The dorsal bmtacular cirri are about three-quarters 
the length of the palps, the ventral half their length. The dorsal cirri-are very 
long, while the ventral do not reach the end of the foot. An elytron from 
the centre of the body is roughly in the form of an isosceles triangle, the 
base of which is formed by the elytron’s external margin, while its apex lies 
transversely to the main axis of the body. In the centre of the external 
margin near the point of attachment is a concavity, so to s[)eak, cut out to 
receive the fascicle of curved dorsal cha^tne. The elytra are of a nacreous 
silver colour, and the radial striation is marked especially towards the etlges. 
They are exceedingly firmly attached, the elytrophore being very large, so 
that it is impossible to pull one away from the body without at the same 
time tearing away strands of inascle from the elytrophore. The refractive 
coarse tubercles arc not present on the tip of all the curved dorsal cluetaj, 
their place being biken by a cap of villi. 

PONTOGENIA McInTOSHI, 110111. nov. 

Palmyra auri/era, Savigiiy, of McTntosli, 1885, p. pi. 0. figa, etc. 

„ „ Savigin’, of Izuka, 1912, p. 94. 

„ „ Savigny, of Treadwell, 1920, p. 592, 

[Non Palmyra auri/era, Stivigny, 1822, p. 10.] 

Occvrrence :—“Macclesfield Bank, ('hinii Sea, 30-45 fms.’’ 

Description ',—Eight specimens, the largest being 16 mm. x 6 mm. and 
the smallest 9 mm. X 4 mm., both measurements excluding the feet. The 
number of segments is 34-36, and there are 15 pairs of elytra on the 2nd, 
4th, 5th, and the succeeding alternate segments, as in Qruhe’s re-definition 
of the genus. The median tenhicle is only one-third the length of the palps, 
and is slightly shorter than the tentacular cirri. The ventral cirrus of the 
2nd chaetiger i.s modified, and resembles the tentacular cirrus, the remaining 
ventral cirri being very short. The tentacle and all the cirri are four-jointed 
as in P* chrysocoma, and the long mushroom-shaped papilla? are spread over 
the basal joint of the tentacle and dorsal cirri. The elytra are simple oval 
membranous structures without processes of any kind. The neuropodia of 
the 2nd and 3rd segments show hipiniiate bristles similar to the one figured 
by Potts (1910, pi. 21. fig. 34) for Palmyra splendens. The palese (fig, 3) 
are broader than those described by McIntosh, and the alternately-arranged 
serrations are in the form of transverse ridges. The capillary ehaeta? 
are so much covered with detritus that it is impossible tg distinguish any 
processes on them. 
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Rtmarksi —I accept Acgener^s (1913, p. 81) and Horst^s (1917, p. 61) 
conclusions as to the non«identity of McIntosh's species with that of Sa^igoy. 
Horst affirms that the dorsal bristles of McIntosh’s (1885, pi. 6. A, fig. 8) 
do not agree with those figured by Andouin and Milne Edwards (1834, 
pi, 2. A, fig. 4). However, an examination of McIntosh’s specimen shows 
that its palete differ little, if at all, from those figured by Andouin and 
Milne Edwards. A detailed comparison is impossible, for the palese of the 
French author’s specimens are not figured at a sufficient magnification. 

Pontopema Mclntoshi is very close to Horst’s Pontoyenia nuda. It differs, 
however, in the respect that there is no concavity in the posterior margin of 


Fig. 8. 



Pontogenin Mclntoshi^ nom. nor. 

Palea. X 65. 

the elytra. Moreover, the palese appear to be much broader and more curved. 
The species of Pontogenia which are without a dorsal felting can apparently 
be distinguished from Palmyra only by the presence of elytra and elytrophores. 

PoNTOGBNBSSA, gen. nov. 

Generic As Pontogenia except that the neuropodial chretm are 

simple and not bifid, lacking the lateral spur. 

Genotype^ P. obecura^ sp. n. 

POKTOGBNESSA OBSCTJRA, $p. H. 

Occurrence Macclesfield Bank, China Sea, 50-^60 fms.” 

j—Five specimens, the largest of which is 29 mm. H 7 mm. 
and the smallest 15 mm. x 7 mm., both measurements excluding the cbmtie. 
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Colour in spirit pale yellow and the golden palejo conspicuous. There are 
between 50 and 60 segments and 18 pairs of elytra. The body is 
subrcctangular in section and the prostoniium rounded. There are two 
pairs of closely-approximated eyes set on the end of long peduncles. The 
median tentacle is long, filiform, and quadriarticular. The palps are stout, 
shorter than the median tentacle, and beset with hook-shaped processes. 
Both dorsal and ventral tentacular cirri resemble the median tentacle in 
structure, but are shorter, being about equal in length to the palpi. The 
dorsal cirri are similar, and the ventral cirri are very short and stout, with a 
small filiform terminal appendage. The elytra are simple membranous 
structures without processes of any sort. The back is covered with a hedge 
of golden pa.lete, below which lies a thin felting of cajulhiry chfete. Tlie 
paleae are yellow, slightly curved, tapering to a point and covered with a 
number of strong cusps, usually arranged in two alternating rows (fig. 4 A). 


Fio. 4. 



A B 


F<mtogenes$a ohscura^ sp. u. 

A, Dorsal cheta. x 00, B. Ventral chseta. X 240. 

There are the usual two kinds of dorsal chretae, jointed and unjointed capil¬ 
laries. The neuropodial ebsetm are simple structures with a hook-like apex 
without any secondary tooth or spur (fig. 4 B). There is a pair of short, 
rounded, clavate pygidial styles. 

Memarks It is possible that the young of this species have the ventral 
bristles pinnate as in Aphn^diU^ where all trace of the pinme is often lost in 
the adult. My specimens, however, showed no sign of any such processes. 
UHK. JOURK.— ZOOhOB\% VOL. XXXVI. 6 
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Family AMPHINOMIDJE. 

Amphinome Jukbsi, Baird. 

Amphinome Jukesi, Baird, 1870, p. 218, pi. 4. figs. 2 «, b, 

A, mtida, Haswell, 1878, pp. 341-2142. 

A. pukhrOf Horst, 1912, p. 40, pi. 10. figs. 21-23. 

Oeeuvrenee :—North-West Au.stralia.^^ Five specimens. 

Jdescription :—The largest is 20 mm. X 3 mm. and the smallest 14 mm. x 
2 mm., both measurements excluding the chmta?. The number of segments 
varies between 35 and 30. The caruncle, which does not extend beyond 
the first chaitiger, and <he prostomium are black, and the colour of the 
dorsal surface is cinnamon-drab and that of the ventral yellowish. The 
tentacles and cirri are orange, and the gills dark -green with pale orange tips. 
Both dorsal and ventral surface are very much wrinkled, the former in some 
specimens being crossed by a large number of delicate transverse grooves. 
This character is, however, ab.sent in some specimens. The cluotie are as 
descril:)ed by Horst. The curved notopodial chrette are apparently delicately 
.serrated on their convex side. The small s]>ines with dilated tip (Horst, 
pi. 10. fig. 23) are ea.sily overlooked, as they are very closely imbedded in tbe 
foot. Both Baird and Haswell make no mention of them. 

Remarks :—1 have examined Baird^s type-specimen from l{aine^‘^ Islet, 
and the harpoon-shaped chjetfc with a row of small denticles on either side, 
pre.scnt in HaswelPs species and in Horst^s, and of which Baird makes no 
mention in his descri])tion, are clearly visible. Therefore, there appears to be 
no ground for keeping these three species separate. The fact that the curved 
ventral ch»ta? in HaswelFs s|)ecimen hud a more acute point than that figured 
by Baird in his species i.s a difference that might be due either to wearing, 
preservation, or mounting. Ilor.st mentions that his species is allied to 
Haswell’s, but gives no reason for separating them. 

Furthermore, there is seemingly no good ground, except that of great 
difference in size, for separating this species from Amphinome Baird, 

knowm from the same fannistic area. I think it probable that this species 
will prove to be the young form of rostrata. 

Hkrmodice oarunculata (Pallas). 

Two specimens, 33 x 5 mm. and 23 x 3 mm., excluding the chojlie. 

Madeira, 35 fms., saud.^' 

Eurythoe complanata (Pallas). 

Occurrence :—“ Port Molle, beach and coral reef.^^ Seven full-grown 
specimens and four young. ‘‘Christmas Island/^ Two specimens, ‘‘Sey¬ 
chelles.’^ One specimen. “Rameswaram, Gulf of Manaar/’ Five sped- 
mens. “ Mozambique.’’ Three specimens. 
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Remarkt ;—^The size o£ the full-grown specimens is about 120 mm. X 12 mm., 
excluding the feet, and that of the young 30 mm. x 5 mm. The smallest is 
15 mm. X 3 mm. 

There is nothing to add to the numerous studies of this species. Horst 
(1912, p. 35) states that Gravier (1901, ji. 251, fig. 265) has overlooked the 
serrations i« the finer type of bifid neuropodial chrntfu. 1 was also unable 
to observe any serrations in these chsetac. It is true that the preservation of 
ray material was not very good, but it may bo that the presence of this 
character is not constant in the si»ecies. The coarser type of bifid ventral 
chasta? were also quite smooth in my specimens. 

In one 6f the specimens from Seychelles the anterior end of the body was 
undergoing regeneration. 

Chloeia flava (Pallas). 

Chloein flava (Pallas), McIntosh, 1^85, p. H, pi. ii. fit». 3 etc. 

Ocnirrmve :—South Jnpan, J 5 N., 129® 5' E. Torres Straits Islands,’’ 

''Thursday Tsland.” ‘’Inland Hoa of Japan/' “ Holoihiiria bank, Torres 
Straits/' Dinner Island, New (Jiiinea/^ Seven specimens. 

:—The transverse moasurenjent^ are in every case exclusive of the feet. 
The largest specimen i.*< 99 mm. x ll\ mm, and the smallest is 33 mm. x 11 mm. 
The remainder are all between 75 .*md 80 mm. long and about J5 mm. broad. 

Deamjyflon. —Thi.^ species exhibits wide variations both in body-colour 
and in the arrangement of tin* pigment pattern. The l>ody-colour varie,s 
from a deep reddish brown to pale yellow, the commonest tint, from flesh- 
colour to a kind of ashen grey. The cluehT also, viewed macroscopically, vary 
from an almost j)ure white to a briglit yellow, and in one specimen from 
Thursday Island they are pale green. I’he variation.s in the arrangement of 
the pigment pattern are equally wide. The median ilorsal purple spots vary 
in shape from a narrow ellipse to a circle. The deep band of pigment on 
the anterior surface of the feet from the gill tmtwards is strongly marked 
ill >somo specimens and either very faint or >>’110115' absent in others. The 
pigmentation of the tentacles and dorsal cirri varies from a thin violet line 
running up their dorsal surfaces to an almost complete covering of 
deep purple pigment. The hranchiji? vary from being coinpletel}’ unpig- 
mented to a deep bro>vn on the posterior surface of the branchioles. 
There is often in each segment in front of the dorsal spot a fainter colour- 
pattern. Tliis is represented in one of the Japanese speciiiKuis, on which 
McIntosh’s study of this specie.s (1885, p. 8, pi. 3. figs. I & 3, pi. lA, 
figs. 7-'9) >vas based, by a faint transverse brown bund. In one of my speci¬ 
mens it takes the form of an orange-coloured arc around the median spot. 
In another there are t>vo pale violet circular pigment patches situated on 
either side of the anterior end of the main spot. This secondary pigmenta¬ 
tion is sometimes wholly absent. As regards the feet, the clucta* sho>v manj'’ 
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stages of disintegration. There seems to be some variation in the number of 
anterior segments in which the dorsal bifid chaetsB occur. In some, as far as 
the defective material permitted observation, they appeared to cease on the 
3rd-4th segments, and on others on the 7th-8th. In structure they corre¬ 
spond closely to McIntosh^s (/oc. eiL) figures. , 

ReniarkB :—Horst, in ‘ Notes from the Leyden Museum/ vol. ^xxii. 1910, 
pp. 169-175, creates three new species of Chloeia^ which he incorporates 
in his admirable report on the ‘Siboga^ “ Amphinomids,” (7. amphora^ 
C. cmspicua^ and C. violacea^ all from the neighbourhood of the Dutch East 
Indies. He discriminates his species by the arrangement of the pigment 
pattern and by minor dilBEerences in the chsetic, such as variatians in the 
relative length of the two arms of the bifid bristles. The latter character, 
taking into consideration the notorious susceptibility of the chseta* of this 
family to traces of acid in the preservative, together with the limits of 
individual variation, is not very satisfactory. 

Besides these three species of Horst, there are three more species, all from 
the same faunistic area—C. pulchella^ Baird, from N.E. Australia, C. parva, 
Baird {€, rnerguiensis^ Beddard), from the Mergui Archipelago and Now 
Guinea, and C. Madeayi^ Haswell, from N.E. Australia. A wide range of 
material would have to be examined before any definite conclusion could be 
reached, but it appears not improbable that those six species are colour- 
varieties of Chloeia Jlava. 

Chloeia fusoa, McIntosh. 

Chloeia/usca, McIntosh. 1885, p. 14, pL 2. figs. 1 & 2 etc, 

„ „ Potts, 1900, p. 356, pi. 45. figs. 1 & 2. 

„ „ Horst, 1912, p. 22, pL 7. fig. 6. 

Occurrence :—Evans Bank, 12-15 tms.’^ (Latitude 9^ 53' S., Longitude 
129® 32' E., N. Australia). Macclesfield Bank, China Sea, 30-36 fins.’^ 

Remarhe :—^Three specimens. The largest measures 15 mni. X 5 mm. 
and the smallest, a young specimen, 6 mm. x 4 mm., both measurements 
excluding the chsetse. My specimens correspond closely with McIntosh^s 
and Potts’s descriptions and figures. The pigment pattern is confined 
to the two parallel longitudinal stripes. The two eyes on either side of the 
prostomium are not discontinuous but fused. The body-colour of the young 
specimen from the Macclesfield Bank is almost pure white, as are the long 
bushy chsetsB. There is nothing to add to the very full description of this 
species given by the authors quoted. 

Phebbcabdia STBIATA (Kinberg). 

Bemodiee e^Hata Kinberg, 1857, p. 18, and ISSS-IOIO, p. 35, pi. 12. % 8. 

Phereeardia hbaia, Herat, 1886, p. 165, pi. 7, figs. 10*14. 

JSueartimulata Grubd^ Malaquin & Dehome, 1906, p. 358, pL 61. fig. 2 etc. 

AmiMfmiUi Kschli, 1003, p. 96, pi. 4. figs. 1 & 2 etc. 

Mecclesfield Bank, China Sea, 31 fms.^^ 
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Remarks i —One specimen, 27 x 5 min., excluding the feet. The presence 
of a very large caruncle with its lateral branches dividing towards the tail, 
which almost conceals the prostomiuiii, the purple striping on the dorsum, 
and the absence of bifid bristles, assign this specimen to the above species. 
The prostomium is round and the anterior pair of eyes very large and 
circular. The caruncle covers the whole wddth of the dorsum from gill to 
gill. The pigmentation is confined to a delicate purple striping on the back, 
the coloration of the bases of the gills, and a thin line running along the 
lateral lamellse of the caruncle. 

A study of Kinberg^s figures leaves no doubt that this was the species 
which he was describing. 

rilEKECAUblA PARVA, Sp. n. 

ikcurrence ;—“Macclesfield Bank, Ohina Sea/’ 

Description :—One specimen, 15 min. x 2 mm., excluding the feet. 
Colour in spirit a very ])alo yellow, with no jiigment pattern of any sort. 
The prostomium is trapezoidal, and of the two pairs of eyes the anterior is the 
largest. The prostoniiiiin is free from the caruncle, which begins at its 
posterior border and reaches to the 4th segment. The caruncle is provided with 
5-6 lamellae on each side, and 1 could observe no secondary pinnate branching 
such as is found in JP. stnaia. The median tentacle is long, reaching just 
short of the end of the caruncle. Both lateral tentacles and palps are about 
half this length. The cirri are jointed, the dorsal being about two-thirds the 
length of the notopodial chiciie, and the ventral half the length of the neuro- 
])odiaIs. The gills are large and conspicuous, with stout filaments, and there 
is a single pygidial appendage. There seems to be nothing about the chiete 
to distinguish them from Pherecardia striata. 

Remarks ;—^This species differs from P. striata in the following characters : 
in the absence of any pigmentation, in the fact that the caruncle is inserted 
behind the prostoinium and not ujion it, in the greater relative length of the 
median tentacle, and in the greater relative size of the gills. 

Notopyous Andrewsi, sp. n. 

Ocmrrence :—Christmas Island. Two specimens. Collected by the late 
Dr. C. W. Andrews, F.B.S. 

Description :—Siae 57 mm, x C mm, and 41 mm, x 8 mm., excluding 
the feet. 

This species resembles Notopygus Gardineri in being flatter ventrally than 
most of the other members of the genus. The long bristling tufts of chsetas 
are pale yellow. The prostomium is trapezoidal, and the anterior pair of 
eyes is the larger. In front of the prostomium, on the pliite formed by the 
fusion of the front ends of the labial folds, is a longitudinal streak of brown 
pigment which widens out anteriorly. The caruncle is inserted in the centre 
of the prostomium (fig. 5), and in front of it is the median tentacle, which is 
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one«fifth as long as the caruncle and slightly shorter than the laterals. The 
gills, which are comparatively btiiall, U’^gin on the fifth boginent, and ihe 

Fig. 6. 



Nofopi/f/ftty Amlrcwsif «p. n. 

Caruncle. X 11. 


Fio. 0. 



Notopygm Andr^vnu sp. u, 

Two anterior seirraentfl seen from the dorsal surface, x (5. 


dorsum has a curious arrangement of rai«»od longitudinal ridges of integu^ 
inent (fig, 6); more conspicuous in the anterior tlian in the posterior segments, 
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and a complex furrowinj;. The dorsal cirrus has a large basal joint, and a 
flagellif'orm tip which reaches m^jirly to the tips of tlie clifcta^. The branchial 
cirrus is sinall, scarcely larger ilian a single branchiole. There are 32 
segments, and the anus is situated at the posterior edge of the 24th segment. 
Th(* ohastse are not remarkable. They are large, yellow, and spread out fan- 
wise. Anteriorly the rami of the fork diverge at a wide angle, and the arms 
are back wardly reflexed. Posteriorly they become more bayonet-shaped, and 
the shorter ramus is reduced to a s{)ur. Except that they are shorter, the 
ventral chfotm differ little from the dorsal. In the first two segments there 
are a few faint serrations on the long arm of the fork of the ventral chaeta?. 
Otherwise.the clnehe are conijdetely smooth. 

Reniu,rks :—This species is very close to Noiopf/^/us Oarduteri, Potts, hut the 
caruncle is so diflerent that the separation seems to be justified. Potts's 
species has a caruncle with an immensely high, compressed median crest and 
curious close-set ungrooved folds, neither of whicli cliara(*ters is possessed hy 
N, Andrewsi* Moreover, the dorsal chaefcaa of the anterior segments are 
serrated in Potts’s and smooth in this species. The latter is, however, not a 
very satisfactory character. The complicated folding of the integument on 
tlie dorsum appears to be identical in both sj)eei(js. 

NoTorvous Housti, sp. n, 

(M'urrence :—Franklin Shoal, Latitude 53^ S., Longitude 129° 19' E., 
N. Australia." 

Difscription ;—A single specimen, composed of 29 chmtigers and measuring 
18 mm. X 4 mm., excluding the fe^et. The i)rostomium is semi-rectaugular, 
with two pairs of large black eyes, of which the anterior is sllglitly larger. 
The buccal region is cordiform, and the caruncle is attached far forward on 
the prostomium, between the anterior pair of eyes (fig. 7). The dorsum is 
marmomted with a dark purple pigment, which covers also the basal portion 
of the gills. The caruncle, which is composed of 18 folds, has a row of paired 
dark spots running along the toi» of the crest, and a dark line running along 
the edge of the folded lamelhc on either side. It reache.s to the 6ih clueliger 
and is narrower than is usual in Notopypifs^ and the lateral branches do not 
spread so far over the dorsum. The median tentacle is one-fiftli as long as the 
caruncle. 1 am unal)le to compare its length with that of the laterals, since 
the latter have had their ends broken oft*. All the tentacles are pigmented. 
The first four segments are involved in the mouth and buccal region. The 
gills, which begin on the 5th chsetiger, consist of a few slender filaments, 
coloured deep black on the lower portion of their anterior surfaces. The 
cirri are unpigmented, the dorsal having a large basal cirrophore and the 
branchial being very slender. The bifurcated chseta? are extremely long, 
plentiful, and formidable looking, and form a thick hedge all over the aniinaPs 
back. The ventral chsetae are considerably stouter than the dorsal, and their 
deaticulation can be observed only with diflieulty and in a few cases. At 
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the best it appears to be a mere suggestion of toothing, but this may be due 
to the state of preservation. The anus forms a conspicuous papilla between 
the 22nd and 23rd sogiuonts. There are the usual two short ania cirri with 
a terminal knob. 


Fig. 7. 



NatopyffUit llorsti, sp. n. 
Caruncle, x 34. 


Remarks :—This species corresponds very closely with Horst’s (1912, p. 31, 
pi. 9. figs. 13-16) description and figures of Parachloeia marmorata^ but 
differs from it in being a true Notopyyus with a dorsally•situated anus. 
There appears to be no other difference between these two genera than the 
situation of the anus. Uorst does not actually mention the position of the 
anus in Parachloeia^ but its terminal position may be inferred, 

Chamberlin (1919, p. 25) in his key to the genera of the Amphinotnidse 
classes Parachloeia^ Horst, with those genera possessing a single dorsal cirrus. 
This is an error, as a reference to Horst^s original description shows. 
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On the fVanial roofing-bones in the Dipnoi. 

By Edwin S. Goodrich, F.L.8. 

(Text-Iigiires 1-7.) 

[Read 8th January, 1925.] 

In volume xxxv. of this Journal, Messrs. Watson and Gill published a valuable 
paper on the structure of Palrcozoic Dipnoi in which many new observations 
are recorded and important additions made to our knowledge of these 
interesting fish. But in their figures of hpecimens and in their restorations 
they adopt an interpretation of the homology of the rooHng-bones of the 
cranium with which, I think, few will agree. I refer more especially to 
their identification of the nasal, frontal, and parietal bones. Moreover, they 
give no detailed evidence and no arguments to justify the ‘^trango new \iew 
they put forward. 

Until 1909, though several authors (Pander 5, Hancock and Attbey 3&4, 
Smith Woodw’ard 9, and others) had made important observation‘s on the 
crania] roof of the fossil Di[>noi, no serious attempt had been made to 
homologise the bones or to compare them in detail with those of the 
Teloostomes on the one hand and the living Dipnoi on the other. Tn the 
‘ Treatise on Zoology ^ I made such an attempt, and published restorations 
of Dlpterns^ Phaaeropleuron^ and Ctenodus^ naming the bones and tracing 
where possible their relation to the lateral-line system (1), For this system 
of canals ih of great value in w*orking out the homology of the cranial bones. 

The course of the lateral-line canals is extraordinarily constant throughout 
the Pisces, far more constant, indeed, than the hones themselves, and is still 
retained in the primitive amphibious Tetrapods. In primitive fish with well- 
developed .superficial bone.s the canals are deeply emliedded in these bones, 
and so come to acquire a definite relitiou to some of them which is a valuable 
guide in comparison. It is true that some variation in tlie disposition of the 
canals does occur, that the relation of the eunaU to particular bones may not 
be absolutely constant, and that the problem of homology may be further 
complicated by the fact that n bone in one iorm may apparently be repre¬ 
sented by two or more in another, owing to subdivision or fusion or the 
appearance of new elements ; yet on the whole the fundamental plan is well 
preserved (see fig. 1). The problem is nut an easy one, and certainty in 
many cases can hardly yet be reached. Having re-examined tbe material, 
iriduding the fine coliectious at the British Museum, kindly put at iny 
disposal by our former Preshleni, Sir A. Smith Woodward, and corrected the 
faulty restorations published fourteeti years ago (1), I am prepared to defend 
the inaiu eonolasions put forward in the 'Treatise.' 

OKK. JOW*—sjooixMjy^ toi** xxxrx. 8 
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In spite of the difficulties mentioned above, a geuernl ])lun of the chief 
cranial bones can be made out to which cotirorni not only the early fossil 
Teleo‘»tome.s (Osteolepidoti, Palaaoniscoidei), the ('hondrostei, the Polypterini, 
and the Holostei (Ainioidoi, Lepidosteoidei, Teleostei), but also the primi¬ 
tive Tefcrapoda. Such a general plan is shown in 6g. I, and in it appear 
two frontals and two parielals sorrotinded by a series of smaller bones 
containing the lateral-lino canals, excepting for a small portion of the 
supraorbital canal which may run in the frontal. 


Fio. 1. 



Primitive Fish. 

Lettering for Fiffurrs 1-0. 

Diagrams of tlie fundamental plan of the roi^Ong-boneB of the hkull in 
Pisces and Tetrapoda (omitting the opercular hones). 

F, ethmoid; FV, frontal j If^ interfrontal; Jw, internasal; loc, infraorbital 
canal; J/, intertemporal; <7, jugal; L, lacrynial; maxillary; n, nostril; 

Na, nasal; 0, opercular; OA, supraorbital; Or, orbit; p, marginal; Fa, 
parietal; Pf, prefrontal; Ptf, postfrontal; Pp, postparietal; Po, postorbital; 

So, dermal siipraoccipital; St, supratemporal; Soc, supraorbital canal; Stc, 
supratemporal canal; Sq, squamosal; Ta, tabulare; Toe, transverse occipital 
canal. 

Now although the modern Dipnoi have departed very widely from this 
fundamental plan, there seems to be no great difficulty iu tracing its main 
features in the more primitive fossils. 

The lateral-line system on the head of the Dipnoi is essentially similar to 
that of the Teleostomes and Tetrapods; but, unfortunately, ilie canals retain 
their primitive position inside the bones only in the genera IHptetw and 
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Phaneroplmron; while in the other, and presumably more specialised 
genera, the bones sink below, leaving the canals in the skin. In the modern 
forms, indeed, all connection with the cranium is lost, and the canals lie in 
the thick layer of connective tissue between the skull and the secondarilv 
developed scales on the head (1). Yet the canals still retain their original 
course in Ceratodus* (fig. 7). 

Comparing, now, Dipierun platyrephalns with onr fundamental plan, we 
seem clearly to recognize the frontals, the parietals, and the surrounding 

Fio. 2. 



Photograph of Dipterw platycephalm. No. /5780 in the British Museum. 

bones with the lateral-line canals (figs. 2 and 3). Watson and Gill, however, 
adopt an entirely different interpretalion. In Diptei^us^ Ctenodus^ and 
Sagenodus they call the large anterior hone.'i (our frontals) the nasals, and 
the paired bones behind them the frontals, and are thus driven to the 
assumption that the parietals are represented by the posterior median 
occipital plate, though there is no evidence whatever that tliis plate is of 
paired origin. This surprising view ignores the fact that the anterior bones 
do not inciude the lateral-line canals (as they should if nasals), and are of 

* Tha exact course of these canals la Cet'aMm never seems to have been figured, 
so I take this opportunity of publishing the results of a dissectiou recently made (fig. 7). 
The branch canals leading to the external pores (not shown in the figure) pass outwai^i 
often through the large head-scales, 
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extraordinaiilv lar^e size for nasals in an animal with tho «inout so little 
develojxMl. Thej would also ocempy an unusually posterior ])Osition extend- 
inj» about halF-^a^ over the orbit. Moreover, the bones in front of them 
in Cteywduis^ which would seem to be naturally interjueted as ntisals (fag. 5), 
compaiable to those of other fish, have to be called by Vlatson and Gill the 
j»renasals, for which name it is hard to find any justification. The so-called 
frentals of Watson and Gill are situated much farther back tluin the frentals 
of other fi^h, and occupy, indeed, just the position of paiietals. 


Fig. 8. 



licfttoration of tlw* skull of Dipterun ptatycephafm 

TF we compare the general shape and proportions of the head of a Dipnoan 
with that of an OsteolepiJ (see 2, fig. 1 A), we see that in the Dipnoan the 
head is broadci, the oibit farther back, and consequently the postorbital 
region much slioiter, the cheek reduced, and the operculum relatively 
farther forward. We .should expect to find, then, the fiontals and i>aiietals 
farther forward than in the Osteolepid. This is the very reverse of what 
occurs according to Watson and Gill. 

In 1909 (1) I pointed out that, of all known living and extincf Dipnoi, 
Seanmenacia (Phmieroplenron) is the genus winch iiio*^t nearly approaches 
the usual type in the form of its roofing skull-bones (fig. 4). In this 
Dipnoan the fronfals and parietals are large bones, not separated in the 
middle line by a median element. Here the general relationships of the 
surrounding bones and lateral-line canals clearly indicate that wo have to 
deal not with nasals and frontals hot with fronials and parietal*^. 

Whether the absence of a median interfrontal in Scaumenavia is primitive 
or secondary cannot yet be determined. We do not 3"et know what waa 
the structure of the ancestral Dipnoan ; but it is nevertheless re'*ogni«od 
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that one of tlie (*haracteristic features of the group is the increasing develoj)- 
ment of median bones and accompanying reduction and specialization of the 
paired elements, until in modern forms the median bones remain as the 
chief elements covering the brain-case (compare figs. .‘1, o, and 7). These 
median bones are a large dermal suprao(K;ipital fparietal of Watson and(irill), 
a smaller inteiTrontal, an internasal, and a quite anterior median ethmoid. 
The latter (internasal of Watson and Gill) is rarely found as a separate bone 
in Dijmoi; it may grow into the large anterior plate in living genera (fig. 7), 
which, howo\er, may also include the internasal and interfrontal. The 


Fig, 4. 



ISestoratiita nf the skull of Scaumenacia ( Phetneroptetiron) curta. 

posterior median supraoccipital seems undoubtedly to he the same bone as 
the very similar dermal supraoccipital present in Osteolepids and certain 
other primitive Teleostomes {AvipenBer), It contains the transverse occipital 
or supratemporal canal, or at least its external pores, and is marked by a 
characteristic X-shap<Hl groove apparently for pit organs (figs. 2, 3, lunl 4). 
As already remarked, it shows no evidence of being of j>aired nature, and 
has a single median centre of growth. This plate, and pos.sibly also the 
other median plates, may perhaps belong to the row of scales running along 
the trunk in front of the median dorsal tin. 

Prof. Watson has kindly shown me some specimens of Dipterus valen^ 
cUnnesii in which there is some evidence of the existence of a posterior 
transverse row of plates bearing the occipital lateral-line canal *. If this 
interpretation is correct (the evidence is by no means convincing), it would 
seem that the single row in 7>. platycephahis (tabulare, postparietal, and 

♦ I have since found that Prof. W. ratten figures a posterior median plate behind the 
large supraoccipital in Scaumenacia^ in his book on the ‘Evolution of V (liebrates. 
[7 May, imj 
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median occipital) is represented by two rows in tbe earlier form />, mien* 
eiennem. And if this is the more primitive condition, tlie single row found 
in all other Dipnoi might be brought about by fusion. Only tbe discovery 
of more perfect fossils can enable us to settle this difficult point. In the 
meantime my main contention remains unaffected. 

Via. 6. 



Restoration of the skull of (Jtenodus. l^nrtly from Watson and (lill. 


Fio. H. 



Restoration of the skull of iiagenodm. Partly from Watson and Gill. 


Of the paired elements, the most anterior^ generally fused in front with 
neighbouring bones, may represent the nasals (fig. 6j. Behind them, 
adjoining the frontals and enclosing the supraorbital canal, are marginal 
plates, two or more on each side. Doubthsss these represent the pre«> and 
postfrontals of other forms ; but in this interorhitnl region the head of the 
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Dipnoi is poculiiir in that tb<‘ tVoiitaK do not include the supraorbital canaK, 
as is usual among the Teleostomes, for in««tance in Pal(vonwi/,s (Traquair, 7). 
Other Palmoniscoids show intermediate conditions, as in /l./v//a, where the 
caiial-pores are between the froiitals and the marginals (8tensii», 6). 


Kio. 7. 



Gartiluae is dotted. Tlie coarse of the lateial-line eiiuuls i', iudicHtod by a 
dotted line uii the right ^ide. 

c, labial cai'tilage . cop^ upereulai cartilage; tr, cardlaginoii'H cranium , irh^ cranial rib; 
ethf ethmoid bouci possibly includes internusal and interfroiilal, neural spine: 
oc, dermal supraoccipiial bone; op^ operculum; or, orbit; jt?//, lateral plate = pre- 
trontaly*' possibly includes parietal, intertemporal, and postparietal of ISagenodus ; 
pt/f postfrontal; pto, pterotic suprateinporal; soft, suborbital. 

The difficulties increase when we try to determine the homologies of the 
bones at the side of the cranial roof behind the orbit. Here i'^ found a 
group of five bones, two more median and three lateral. If the former 
represent the intertemporal and tabnlare of other forms, as held by Watson 
and Gill, we should, on comparing them with Osteoleph^ expect them to 
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contain the longitudinal cannk, which, as far as I can ascertain, they 
do not*. 

I would suggest that the intertemporal has been correctly identified by 
Watson and Gill, but that it has shifted inwards in the Dipnoi in corre¬ 
lation with the broadening of this part of the rooff. The intertemporal 
occupies the same position in the Stegocephalia. 

The three outer bones would then represent the postfrontal, suprutemporal, 
and tabularc of other fish harbouring the longitudinal canal as usual ; but 
which of the two bones at the posterior edge of the skull is really the tabulare 
it is difficult to say. For the present it would perhaps be better to call the 
outer corner bone the tabulare and the inner one the post parietal,' as in the 
Stegocephalia. The bone Watson ajid Gill call stpiamosal would then be 
the supratemporal (pterotic), and this conclusion teems more natural, since 
in other forms the squamosal lies on the lateral cheek and forms no part of 
the roof, nor does it enclose the longitudinal lateral-line canal. 

It may readily be admitted that the homology of many of these bones is 
doubtful, and that more research is necessary before it can be established 
Indeed, only the discovery of intermediate forms between the Dipnoi and 
the Osteolepids or the Tetnipods can bring certainty. Nevertheless, it 
would seem that the interpretation here put forward is more in accordance 
with what w<* know of the structure of other fish and of primitive tetrapods 
than tliat proposed by Messrs. Watson and Gill. 
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* Unfortunately the material at my disposal has not enabled me to soe the actual canal 
in this region, but only to infer its course from the disposition of the pores on the surface. 
A group of pores occurs on the so-called iuterteiiiporal (W. and G.); nevertheless, there cau 
be little doubt that the canal itself runs in the three outer bones along which the pores 
mark a continuous track. 

t If Watson and Gill are, after all, correct in their naming of the frontal, then, surely, 
the so-called intertemporal must be the parietal displaced outwards by the large supra- 
occipital. 
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The Morphology of the (jurhouiferous Scorpion Kohuthua^ Kiitsclu Bv 
JjKunaud J. Wills, M.A., Bh.D., F.U.S. ((•oniiniiniciitiHl hy Dr. W. T. 
Oalman, F.lt.S., SecJj.S.) 

• (Platk 3 aiid •i Text-lig^urea.) 


' ^Kead 4th December, 11124.] 

The Specimen that has provided the material for this paper was found hy 
the author on an old pit-hank at Preesgweene near (liirk, at the south end 
of the Iluabon C-oalfield. The exact horizon in the measures from which it 
was derived is unknown, hut it is helieved to he somewhere about that 
of the Main (Joal. The microscopic preparations are in the collection of 
II.M. Geological Survey, Jormyn Street, London. 

The remains of the scorpion are preserved in chitin that still retains a 
modicum of flexibility and toughn<»ss. Thanks to this, it has been possible, 
by means of the method devised when investigating the Triassic scorpions 
from Bromsgrove, to remove a good deal of the shale in \>hich it lay, though 
in doing so and in mounting in balsam the specimen has been considerably 
broken*. Tins is of no great consequence, as, had it been lel’t intact in the 
shale, its fragmentary and crushed state would have prevented its detailed 
investigation ; in fact, it is improbable that it would iuiv(* been possible to 
identify the genus. 

The head-shield and the four anterior appendages of the jirosoma, and the 
entire tail are missing; but parts of the dorsal and ventral plates of the 
meso.somti, the sternum and genital operculum, the coxal segments of the third 
and fourth legs, the protarsus and tarsus of one leg, and mo-t of the two 
halves of the pecten are available for microscopic examination, and reveal 
what is, for a fossil, an almost incredible wealth of detail. It is the 
purpose of this pa[>er to describe these minutia?, in the hopt^ that they may 
throw light on the morphology, and so, indireclly, on the habitat and relu- 
tionsbip»s of these early menihers of the ancient race of the Scorjnons. 

The more or less oval shape of the sternum, the paired genital operculum, 
against the sides of which abut the cox^ of the fourth leg, and the over¬ 
lapping lobate slernites, indicate that the animal Ixdonged to Pocock’s group 
the Lobosterni f. These characters agree siiflicieut.lv w(»ll with the diagnosis 

♦ For method see Proc. Geol. Assoc, vol. xxi. 1910, p. tWl. 

t K. I. Pocock, ^Moaogr, of tlie Terrestrial Carboniferous Arachnidii of Creul JU'ilaiu.’ 
Pabeontograpliical Society, 1911, p. 10. 
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o£ Fritsch’s genus Eohuthvs* for us ro apply this name, though the tarsal 
segment of the leg carries a claw unlike any so far described from either 
fossil or living scorpions. 

Despite the wonderful preservation of individual parts, there are many 
difficulties in interpreting the fossil remains of a segmented creature, like a 
scorpion, on account of its liability to fall to pieces before fossilization. 
These inherent difficulties are increased by the damage done in extracting 
the fragments from the rock. 

As a rule, each segment carries with it more or less of the thin inter- 
segmental i^in connecting it to its neighbours. This appears in the fossil as 
a fringing border outside the limits of the segment proper, which is usually 
delimited either by a band of thicker chitin or by a row of blunt spines, 
I propose to apply the term doublure^ to this fringe of connecting skin. Very 
frequently the doublure is bent back upon the segment proper if the segment 
was one that overla{)ped its neighbour. Thus on the overlapping sternites 
(p. 93) the anterior doublure is a forward continuation of the segment, but 
the posterior doublure is folded back so that in the fossil it overlies the seg¬ 
ment as seen in dorsal aspect. Similarly, in a fossil we cannot expect to see 
all the setm that once clothed many parts of the scorpion. It is, in fact, remark¬ 
able that any at all are preserved. In the descriptions the former presence 
of movable sensory seta? is assumed where the test shows the little circles 
of very thin tissue that I speak of as “ hair-facets.*' Occasionally hairs can 
be seen still attached at these points both in this fossil and in the Triassic 
Mesophonus t. 


Description of the Several Parts. 

A. Dorsal teryites .—Parts of three and possibly four tergites are preserved. 
They are composed of rather thick chitiii (PI. 3 . fig. 17), covered with a fine 
reticulate pattern. The length of the tergites increases posteriorly. Each 
segment is defined behind by a row of stout posteriorly-directed blunt 
spines, and in front by a narrow line of thicker chitin ; outside these limits 
is a doublure of thinner chitin, bearing small sensory seta? both anteriorly 
and laterally. At its postero-lateral corner blunt spines occur. The pos¬ 
terior doublure is infolded, allowing the segment to articulate by overlap 
with the iKixt behind. The tergites were thickly covered by movable setee, 
a fact indicated by numerous hair-facets of two sizes (PI. 3 . fig. 17 and 
text-fig, 1B). The following are the dimensions in millimetres of the three 
tergites, exclusive of the doublure ;— 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 

Ijength. 2-2 2*4 3-0 mm. 

Breadth . — 15*0 — „ 


* A. Fritscli, ^ PalflBozoisclier Arachniden,’ Prag, 1904, p. 474. 
t Wills, Proc. Geol. Assoc, vol. xxi. 1910, p, 322. 
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B, The vuvtral surface. 

The sternum of tho prosoina, the paired genital o/terrulum, and the ro.caf 
joints of the third and fourth legs are preserved together. Bl. 3 . fig. i\ shows 
the ventral aspect of the specimen (see also text-fig. 1 A). The coxfc of 
the left side (right in the photo) are in their natural position, aiid aie 
indicated as e 3 and c 4, but those of the right side are displaced and folded. 


Tkxt-fic. 1. 



(% part of pecten. 

so that part of right coxa 4 and most of right coxa 3 come to lie on the 
hack of the sf>ecimen, where they can however ho examined. 

The sternum of the prosoma is hexagonnl in outline, and almost devoid of 
hairs and ornament on its surface. Length 3 min., hreadrh 2 m . Its 
anterior edges are continued dorsally by several folds of thin skin, that pass 
into a dorsally-directed sheet of chitin tliat still carries very thick-set, slendoi 
sensory hairs, and it is probable that it served to box in the posterior part of 
the mouth-groove. 
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The third voxcr of the left side is still in place in the specimen figured 
(PL 3 . fig. 3, 0 3). It abuts against the sides of the sternum, and seems to lie 
dorsally to it. At the anterior end it appeai-s to carry an unjointed epicoxite (a) 
thickly covered with small sensory setie similar to those on the sternum. 
The epicoxites appear to have formed the postero-lateral sides of the mouth- 
groove. The dorsal side of this coxa is, in j)art, exposed on the reverse of the 
specimen along with the crushed and displaced right coxa 3. On the latter^ 
as shown in text-fig. 2, there is a small group of minute blunt spines, sur¬ 
rounding a depression still filled with shale. A groove runs distally from 
this depression, but it is difficult to say whether this is an original feature or 
due to crushing. Such spines are usually found in places where additional 
support for the integument was needed. It is just possible that in this case 

Tkxt-fig. 2, 



J)or 80 -lateral view of right coxa **•. Broken lines indicate fractured edges, 
peek-lines reconstruct the outline. 

they functioneil to protect the opening of the coxal gland, which is situated on 
this segment in recent scorpions. The opening, if present, is concealed by a 
small ])iece of shale. A similar but less definitely-displayed group of spines 
occurs on the dorsal surface of the left coxa 3, Taking all the evidence into 
consideruiion, it ^eeiiis probable that this group of spines lies towards the 
outer edge of the coxa on the dorsal surface and about a third of the length 
of the coxa in front of the disttil end of the segment. Their connection with 
the coxal gland is doubtful, especially as their position is different from that 
at which the gland opens on Scorpio, 

The/tfi/rf/i ro^m of the left side is seen to abut against the side of the genital 
operculum (PI. 3 . fig. 3, C4, and text-fig. 1 A). It appears to pass dorsally 
over the lateral edges of the operculum. The inner edge of the coxa carries 
posteriorly, on the ventral surface, a row of strong, blunt, immovable spines. 
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The abutment of coxa 4 against the sides of the genital operculum is 
regarded as a feature cluiracteristic of the class Lobosterni, as defined by 
Pocock (op, cit, p. 10). 

Among the disjecta membra are the protarsus and tarsus of one leg, which 
are of considerable interest (PI. 3 . fig. 1 arnl text-fig. IIA). 

The protarsus was covered by small sensory seta*, and has a row of strong 
immovable spines. It carries a large pedal spur set with small 

sharp spines and long sensory bristles. A smaller movable trifid spur is 
seen to one side of the large spur Among recent scorpions the 

family Buthithe is characterized by having two pedal spurs *. 

The tarsus had fewer sensory hairs, and its spines are less strong than those 
of the protarsus. It carries a large toothed claw (c), near the distal end of 


Text-pig. .‘i 






A. Protarsus find tarsus. H. Tubercle.^ and hair-facet on a leg-seg^ment; 
/i/j hair-facet; ff-A, section. 


which was a hunch of small sensory setjc, that are re}»resenled by hair- 
facets. One seta is still in place. At the proximal end of the claw is a 
structure w'hieh may he the basal fiart of the claw or a movable spur. Two 
minute apparently-movahle spurs lie at the side of it, but botli are attached 
to the same surface. Whctlier a .similar pair occurs on the reverse cannot be 
determined because of adherent shale. The claw and spurs have been dis¬ 
placed laterally, as seen in the photograph (PI. 3 . fig. 1). They are in 
approximately the natural position in text-fig. 3 A. 

No such toothed claw has ever been described from among fossil scorpions, 
which have always been illustrated with simple claw^s as in the recent forms. 
There is no evidence in the specimen that a second claw wjis present, as is 
the oa$e in recent forms. 

♦ B. I. pocock, Anil. Sc Ma^. Nat. FRft. set. 6, vol. xib p. 303, 
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Tlie chitin ot‘ the protursiis and tarsus is stout, and displays a markedly 
reticulatcj structure. 

Amon^ the Preesfjjweenr* [^reparations tliere are sev. ral fragments of other 
leg segmeiUa which have a similar structure. They are mostly long and 
narrow as in Kohuthus rakomicemis^ Fritsch. One segment, broken across, 
is figured on PI. 3 . fig. 15. 

One of these fragments bears depressed knob-shaped tubercles, each with 
a central thickening of the chitin. In some cases this central part forms a 
pit (text-fig. 3B and PI. 3 . fig. 18). The tubercles vary in size, but are usually 
eonsiderabl5*^ larger than the hair-facets (A/). Most of them are arranged 
in a row parallel to the Ienj;th of the segment, but others are ‘scattered. 
Their function is |)roblematical. 

Another singular fragment may possibly be a [portion of one of the (‘oxal 
segments of legs 1 or 2. It carries a thin skin on one side. This has been 
<lisplaced : and PI. 3 . fig. 8 shows it to be covered thickly with stout, short 
sf)inules, which differ from the sebe found elsev\liere in these specimens in 
being obviously liollow. In the other movable seta* there is a trace of a 
cavity at the proximal end, hut these spinules have an appearance of being 
hollow out-growths of the skin. They were [)ossibly movable, 

l.s< Mesosonxatk ISegmeni. 

The genital operculum is divided into two halves by a median groove or 
fold that extends from the front very nearly to the posterior margin (PI. 3 . 
fig.3,//.c. and text-fig. 1 K^ii.op,), Theoperciilum carrieda few .scattered hairs. 
Its edges, as with the sternum, are in-turned, but to wdiat extent cannot be 
ascertained. The posterior end of the sternum lies between the anterior 
sides of the two lobes of the genital operculum. It cannot be determined 
wluuher the operculum was immovably fixed to the sternum, but it was 
probably so, as the skin of the two scleritcs is continuous, and the inter- 
segmental cliitin shows little, if any, signs of being thinner here ti.aii 
elsewhere. 

2nd Meso^omatic Segment, 

According to Pocock the [joclines of Eohuthvs are carried hy a sternal 
plate with indications of a median notch on the posterior side {op, cit, 
p. 14 and toxt-fig. 1). This plate, as figured by Pocock, is about the same .size 
as one of the lobes of the respiratory sternites, A fragment (PI. 3 . fig. Jl) 
from the Preesgweene s})ecimeii agrees in thes<i characters. It has a broad 
in-turned doublure that makes the posterior part double. The in-turned flap 
carries minute immovable spines, while the outside of the sclerite is covered 
with small hair-facets. The line of tlncker chitin and band of ornament 
bounding the segment behind is notched at (a). In these particulars it 
agrees v\ith the structure of the lohed sternite.*?. It is possil>le that the 
sclerite is the sternum of the pectines. 
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The Pedivea ,—These appendages are inodell(‘d on exactly the same plan 
HS in a recent scor()ion, such as JhUlnts, as illustrated (Tl. 3 . 5). Here 

we see the rhachis (.‘arryino lnr;re sensory setfe and hearing a row of 
triangular fulcra, each with its quota of setjc. Alternating with these are 
the teeth of the ‘‘comb/' tliickly covered with diminutive “ ^ol)let*-like 
organs*. In the fossil it has not been possible to elucidate the full 
characteristics of the rhachis of the pecten, but it is faiily broad and made 
of thin chitin that is covered with lon^ sensory setjc, some of whicdi are still 
attached (PI, 3 . fig. 7). The rhachis carries small triangular fulcra. Some 
of the fulcra bore two or three sensory setjc (represented by large hair-pits) 
at their tips. Tn the specimen figured (PI. 3 . fig. 7) the fulcra point in the 
wrong direetioi», having been bent over during (»ntombment, but their true 
arrangement is seen in PI. 3 . figs. 4 & t> and t(*xt-fig. 1 (!, Alternating with 
the fulcra are the teeth of the comb. The teeth are covered by minute 
]»its that appear to have one or sometimes two papilhe within them (PI. 3 . 
figs. 4 & 10). They are, in fact, iiidistinguishahle from the gohlet-likc 
organs ” on tlie coinh of the recent scorpion. 

On PI. 3 . fig. 4 a single tooth, a fulcrum, and jnece of the rhachis i> 
reproduced for comparison with the corres])onding parts of the recent animal 
(fig. :>). 

l)rd Mcsosoniatic Seffment f. 

The steriiite of the 3rd mesosomatie. segment, if preserved at all, is seen 
in the fragment labelled IX on PI. 3 . fig. 13, which, however, displays 
nothing definite. 

ithy !}fhy and 6th Afej^osomatic Sefjments, 

Parts of three lobate sternites are preserved. They probably belong to 
the 4tli, 5th, and Ctli mesosomatic segments (/;/’ l^ocock, ojk cit. p. 15). One 
of these (sternite XI, PI. 3 . fig. 13 and text-fig. 1 A) lies on the reverse 
of th<» specimen that disj)lays the tergites. Tlie maximum length of the 
sternite from hack to front is rather more than twice that of the second 
tergite, in a line with which it now lies ; but its minimum length (at tlie 
notch) is oiil)* one-third grt'ater. The segment (apart from the doublure) is 
defim^d a»iteriorly by a narrow line of thicker skin as in the tergites. but the 
line has an anterior median notch (rtw) pointing haekwanls towards the 
larger posterior notch (/oi) that separates the two lohe^. Itound the lobes 
is a band of very depressed blunt spines somewhat similar to hut weaker 
than those on the tergites. Tlie thin skin of the sternite is somewhat 
crumpled as if it had not been a flat segment, but adapted perhaps to allow 
of the distension of the abdomen. 

♦ So called by Haskell. They ai*e small gensory papillae, each situated in a minute pit. 

t On PL 3 , 11 to JS illustrating the sternites are all at the same niagiiitication. 
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In PI. 3. 2 & 12, which are photographs of the detached parts of 

sternite X, of which a portion is in place in the specimen shown in fig. 13^ X, 
it is seen that the lobato portion is made of two thicknesses of chitin, the in- 
turned posterior doublure constituting a thin flap on the inner side, which 
extends forward to about in a line with the apex of the posterior notch. 
Thi*^ shows that the segment overlapped the one bcliind by this amount, the 
overlapping part reprcvsenting the difference in length l)etween the sternite 
and corresponding tergite. The numerous hair-facets on the exterior of 
the sternite, clearly .seen in PL 3. fig. 12, indicate that it was thickly covered 
by small movable setao, some of wdiicb are still attached (text-fig. 1 A and 
PI. 3. fig. lb). The flap, on the other hand, is covered by minute immovable 
spiiK S, pointing posteriorly (PI. 3. fig. Ifi). 

A careful examination has shown that there were no stigmata either on 
the exterior of the segment or on the flap. This can be verified on the 
large photograph (PI. 3. fig. 2). At the point (a) (fig. 2) there is a 
piece of tenuous crumpled skin with very minute hairs (figs. 9 & 16). 
This skin probably represents the ventral body-wall where it is overlapped 
by the lobe of the segment, and no doubt passed backwards into the anterior 
doublure of the next sternite If this view^ be correct, the minute hairs 
gave place posteriorly to larger ones, which are evidenced bv th<* V(‘ry 
numerous small hair-facets (with occasional setfc attached) on the anterior 
doublure of the sternites. These can just be discerned in PI. 3. figs. 2 & 12. 

The third lobate segment XII is illustrated in fig, 13, XI I, but shows 
nothing more than those already described. 

The features just reviewed confirm the suggestion put forward by Pocock 
(o/>. cft, pf). 14, 15) that the lobes covered and protected the breathing 
apparatus of Eohuthus. This organ he designated as the respiratory lainelhn. 
The evidence of the Preesgweene specimen suggests one of two things. 
either that the thin hairy skin of the ventral body-wall formed the respiratory 
surface ; or that the himelljc were carried by the body-wall near its junction 
with the in-turned flap ot the lobe, and the hairs acted perhaps as filters. In 
the latter case the hairs may be compared with those found at the sides 
of tlie stigmata in the Triassic Afeiiopkonns f. I'hough possible, it seems 
unlikely that the thin hairy skin is the remains of the chitinous covering of 
respiratory lamelhe. Mr. Eastham kindly made a preparation for me of the 

* Since arriving nt the above conclusions. I tind that Hrauer figures and describes a very 
similar arrangement in the embryonic scorpion, lie is of opinion that the hiug-books of 
the adult are the morphological equivalent of outgrowths i^vhicli originate on the appendage- 
traces of mesosomatic segments of the embiyo, and which he regards as gilbnidiments. 
Ills evidence supports Kingsley’s theory of the origin of the lung-hooks. 

A. Brauer, ‘‘ Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Entwicklungsgeschichte des Skorpions,” TIeit. 
wiss. Zoo!., Bd. lix. 1895, pp. 412-416 and fig. 15. 

t L. J. Wills, op. dt. pp. 308, 31.‘J, 
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lamellae of the lunpj-book of a scorpion. It is frino;e(l by minute hairs tlnit 
do not resemble those under description. Lankoster mentions that the 
lamellae of the lung-hook nro covered with reticulate thickenings and hairs. 

The evidence in the specimen is insufficient to decide what form the 
breathing apparatus took, but the absence of stigmaia seems to rule (>ut the 
possibility of lung-books. If Fjobothus was a terrestrial animal, the lobes 
appear inadequate to [protect the breathing apparatus ; and it seems more 
likely that the animal was afpiatic and breathed by gills lying above the 
lobes. 

The lobed ventral solerite with its median anterior and posterior notches 
may, on this interpretation, be regarded as a pair of fused appendages rather 
than as a body-sternite Pocock has already pointed out th(‘ similarity of 
the lobed segments to the gill-bearing appendages of Limning (op. cif. p. 15). 
Their structure recalls the arrangement of the paired laminate appendages of 
Kiirypterids, which at first sight might be taken for sternites. In Enr^pteims f 
traces of the breathing ap[)aratus can be detected, but there is si ill some 
doubt whether the gills were borne on the body-skin or on the inner flap of 
the a|»pHndage. liaurie has shown that in Sllmon!<i lobed a{»pendnges con¬ 
cealed the gills J. For these reasons it seems possible that Eohnilins and the 
other Lobostcrni breathed by gills despite their general similarity to the true 
Scorpions in other n* * * § spects. They would, on this \iew’, be aquatic. The 
same assum{)tion has been made in the case of the Silurian Orthostcrni, 
Palnophonns and Progeor/nus^ where the nnlobod sternal plates Imve been 
interprete<l as gill-bearing appendages comparable to those in Eurypterns. 
It is possible that those (^irboniferous Orthosterni which do not exhibit 
stigmata had the same typ<' of respiratory organs and were also aquatic 
(see p. 96). 

It is easy to imagine the evolution of lung-books of the terrestrial scorpions 
from the protected gills of a croatiire like Kolmthns or Palnophonns^ if we 
assume that, except over two small stretches (the future stigmata), th(‘ 
posterior (Mlg<'s of the gill-hearing appendages become fused to the body- 
skin §. This would result in the gills being effectively boxed in. Outwardly 
the appendages would then he indistinguishable from sternites, and the thin 
skin or doublure connecting them would carry the stigmata. The latter 
might easily during later stages of evolution migrate from this position to 
that which they occupy in tin? present-day Scorpions. 

* Note, however, the close structurnl resemblance between the sternum of the pecten and 
the respiratory eternites, see p. 02. 

t G. Holm, ** Ueber die Organisafiuri des Eunjptents Jischeri^ Eichw.," Acad. Imp. 
Sci. St. P^tersbourg, eer, 8, vol. viii. J898, pp. 30-.S8 and Taf. 0, fig. 5. 

X M. Laurie, Trans. Roy. Soc. Ediiibuigh, vol. xxxvii. 1893, p. 514. 

§ As first suggested by J. MacLeod, Archiv. Biol, vol v. 1884, pp. 1-34. 

LINN. JOITRN.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVI. 
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The arrangement in the Triassic Mesophonus * appears to agree in general 
with such an hypothetical intermediate form. Here the stigmata of the 
lung-books are found on the in-turned postero-Iateral doublure of the 
sternites. For this reason they are invisible if the specimen is adherent to 
the rpck. Such an arrangement of concealed stigmata must be borne in 
mind when interpreting the Silurian and Carboniferous Orthosterni in which 
stigmata are not visible : for it is conceivable that they also had concealed 
stigmata, and were not aquatic as suggested above. 

Pocock emphasises the importance of the shape of the sternal plates in that 
he uses thk feature to group the Carboniferous Scorpions into the two sub¬ 
orders—the Lobostemi and the Orthosterni. Of the latter, Pahvophomts^ on 
the usually-accepted interpretation of its sternal plates as gill-bearing 
appendages, has exactly the same breathing apparatus as Enrypterns, If 
Kohuthus be aquatic, it can with equal justice be compared with the Mero- 
stome mimonia. Assuming a genetic connection between the Scorpions and 
the Merostomes, it appears possible that PaUpophonus and its descendants, 
the Orthosterni, may have evolved not directly from Eitrypterus^ but from a 
creature that was ancestral to both Evrypterus and those scorpions, while an 
analogous co-lateral relationship between Slimonia and the Lobostemi is 
equally adinissibie. If, therefore, the Orthosterni and Lobostemi are 
descended from diffenuit primitive Merostome stocks, the acquisition of the 
pecten has taken place by parallel development in two distinct lineages. 

In contrast to the archaic arrangement of the respiratory organs, it is 
remarkable how closely the pecten of Eohiithus agrees in minutest details 
with that of the present-day Scorpion, Had we not known that the comb 
was already evolved by Silurian times, in the aquatic PalfPophonus and Pro^ 
siporpius, the presence of this organ, unknown in any class of Arthropods 
other than the essentially terrestrial group of the Scorpions, would have 
convinced us that Eobuthus was a land animal. But with these data in view, 
the comb cannot be held to preclude the possibility that this creature was 
aquatic. 

My sincere thanks are tendered to Mr.. L. Eastham and Mr. Stanley 
Hirst for help and criticisms, and to Dr. Caiman for acting as sponsor to this 
paper. 


* Wills, op, cit, p, 308. 
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TIIK OAUHONIKRUOrrs SCOUPUiN KOBrTlH'S. 1*7 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE 3. 

All the figures except fig. T) illustrate parts of Eohuthun sp. from the CJoal Measures 
of Pre<»sgweene, near f'hirk, N. Wales. 

Except where stated to the eontrarv, the photographs have been made by 
using a oombiiiafion of reflected and transmitted light. 

Mg. 1. Protarsus and tarsus of a leg, with toothed claw. S 1 and S 2, pedal spurs. X f>. 

Fig. i?. Sternite of 4th inesosomatic segment. filded body-skin with hairs. Transmitted 
light. X <>. 

Fig. /r, sternum of prosoma, //o, genital operculum; (L‘b C4, coxa of Brd and 4th legs; 

ft, y epicovite. The dott(‘d line indicates the position of the median plane. X 4. 

Fig. 4. I’art of rhachis, a fulcrum, and one tooth of the pecten. Shows the crowded 

“ goblet-like organs.” Transmitted light. X 

f'ig. Distal end of pecten of a recent scorpion, 'fransmitted light. X about 34. 

Fig. fi. l*art of pecten. showing fi\e fulcra and one tooth of the comh in their natural 
positions. Chiefly reflected light. X abijut 1*>. 

Fig. 7. Part of the pecten, showing sensmy sette and hair-facets on the rhnchis, the 

fulcra reversed, and six teeth wdiich exhibit in places the crow'ded “goblet-like 

organs.'* x about J?4. 

Fig. S. y'l*art of a coxal segment of a leg; shows hollow spinules. Transmitted light. 
X about 

Fig. 9 Fine hairs on the skin abo\e the overlapping lobe of sternite of 4th rnesosomatic 
sejfment (</. fig. 2u). Trnn.sniitte(l light, x 

h'ig. 10. The “gohlet-like organs" on the tooth of the pecten. Transmitted light. X OfW). 

Fig. 11.:-' St(*rnuni of the pect«*u. t/, the posterior noOdi. x 4. 

Fig. li\ Part of the sternite of the 4th iiiescisomatic segment. The anterior broken part tits 
on to the piece shown at \ on fig. 13. The punctate u])pearance is produced by 
numerous hair-facets, x 4. 

b'ig. I'k Steridtes IX, X, XL XII of the 3rd, 4th, oth, and flth rnesosomatic segments. 
a?t, anterior notch ; /nr. posterior notch, x 4. 

Fig. 14. Three tergites. x 2?,. 

Fig. !.■). A searaent of a leg. x 4. 

Fig. 1(>. Part of the 4lh rnesosomatic bternite (rf. fig.s. 3 & 12). The large sensory seta is ou 
the outer surface of t' e sttunite; a similar seta was attached at each hair-facet. 
The small V-shuped spines are on the in-turned flap; the dark part covered with 
line hairs i.s the body-.'-kin (rf. fig. 2 a). The whole is much thinner than the 
tergitc (fig. 17), and does not .show the reticulate structure. X about 30. 

Mg. 17. Part of a tergite, showing the reticulate structure of the skin, large and small 
hair-facets, and ii few blunt spines. Transmitted light, x 20. 

Fig. 18. Knob-like tubercles on a leg-.segineut; the smaller circles arc hair-facets. 
Transmitted light, x 70. 
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1. iNTROnUCTlON. 

The inrmbers of tlie (.Vphalopod family Oetopodida? are divisible into two 
groups* of unknown systematic value accoiding to the structure of the 
median tooth of the radula, which may have a single large cusp or a large 
median cusp accompanied by smaller lateral ones. 

Several authors who have described the radula of spetde^ belonging to the 
second group have figured a remarkable arrangement of tlie lateral cusps of 
the median tooth. Tlie first person to comment on this arrangement appears 
to be Nacf (19215), whose remarks freely translat(‘d we may present as an 
introduction to this subject. 

“The radula [of the Octopodidie] exhibits characteristic traits wdiich plainly 
tend to resemble those of tlie ('teiioglossa (Amphitretida' and Eledonellidic). 
This is especially true of the form of tlie teeth of the middle row. In this 
case the teeth are multicuspid and possess, in addition to a normal and 
regularly developed median cusp, two or three accessory cusps on each side. 
The latter are asymmetrically arranged, and are never the same in the succes¬ 
sive teeth of a series. After a number of teeth [of a certain character] there 
is found to occur another group of teeth resembling those in the preceding 
series (tritt wieder ein ubereinstimmender oder doch ahnlicher auf). At first 
sight one gets the impression of complete lack of order in the arrangement; 
but closer study shows that the successive series are not devoid of regularity.^’ 

A similar arrangement of the lateral cusps in Benthovtopxis hervf/i has 
been recently d<‘scribed (liobson, 1924) ; and the following pages give a 
detailed account of the phenomenon and its distribution in the Octopodidiie, 
together with as much information as is available on the subject of its origin. 
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Naef, in the passage quoted above, indicated that both asymmetry of cusp- 
arrangement and serial repetition are found in Ortopus vulgaris ; and the same 
two phenomena were recorded by myself for Betdhoctopus herrpi. Needless 
to say, the occurrence together of two such phenomena i^ a very remarkable 
fact, for the arrangement of radular teeth in metamerioally repeated series and 
any regularly recurring asymmetry are unknown in other inollnscan radulte. 

To present a clear picture of what occurs in the radula of 0. mlyarU^ 
which we may describe as illustrating these two phenomena, it is necessary 
at first to give a brief account of the radula and its mode of formation. It 
consists of numerous transverse rows each containing nine teeth. In the 
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OCTOPUS VULGARIS 
Median reerh of succt’^sbive row!» 
partly diaqrammahc 


median tooth of cvei*y row there is a large median cusp i^r mesocoiie with two 
lateral cusps (cctoconesj on each side of the main one (fig. 1). The radula 
is formed, as usual, in the radular c;eciim, and is ])u.shed forwards into the 
cavity of the month, new t(»eth being added at the base' or formative area of 
the csecum as the more anterior (and older teethJ are worn down. So far, 
the median tooth of Octopus does n<»t difier in essentials from thart of 

most other mollnscan genera. But if wc follow the successive median teeth 
from the oldest to the youngest, it hecomes obvious that the number and 
position of the ectoconos are variable. In fig, 2 the tooth numbered I is 
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formed earlier, and is therefore older than No. 10, which is the most recently 
formed. If the series 1-10 is followed attentively, it 'will be seen that the 
ectocones of either side are arranged in inetaiiierically rep(»,atctl groups of 
live. If one of these groups is studied, it will be seen that the ectocones 
change their position regularly. Within each series of live teeth,* if we 
follow the series from the older teeth to the younger, an inner ectocone apj^ears 
high up on the side of the inesocone, and, in the subsequently developed teeth, 
shifts its position downwards and outwards, and finally becomes the outer 
ectocone. This change of position occupies tive tecdh, after which a second 
ectocone makes its appearance on the main cusp and starts to move out¬ 
wards in the same fashion. 
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OCTOPUS VULGARIS 
Diagram of cusps of successive 
mam feelh 

Moreover, it will Ije seen hy a comparison of the two sides that this 
seriation is not symmetrical. The five teeth of a series which on the rigid 
side show a complete transition-jicriod of the inner ectocone do not show a 
complete ])eriod on their left sid(‘. On the left side the transition perio<l of 
the inner ectocone occupies five different teeth, the series on the left and 
right being regularly alternating. The series of one side is three t(‘eth 
behind, or two in front of *, that on the other. The representation gi\en in 
fig. 3 shows the disposition of the cusps diagrammati(‘ally. 

* O'Nving to the imperfect condition of the teeth, it ia impossible to be eertiiiji, even if 
stained preparations are used, which is the first-formed series. 
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From this it will be seen that, in the species in question, the median tooth 
is subject to a serial repetition in which the inner ectocones change their 
position centrifugally in successive teeth, resuming their normal point of 
appearance on every fifth tooth ; and that this seriation is not symmetrical, 
but regnlurly alternating. 

Tlie significance of this phenomenon in terms of grew^th and its possible 
origin are discussed in Part 3. It remains at this point to add that the con¬ 
dition described above is found over as much of the radula as is available for 
close examination. Among the most immature teeth and at the worn 
extremity it* is, of course, impossible to make certain of what occurs. It 
should likewise be stated that a certain amount of irregularity *is found. 
The teeth in a series vary from four to five, while the fate of the ectocones is 
sometimes uncertain. 

2. Distribution of Seriation and Asymmetry jn tub 
Radula of the OcTouoDiDAi etc. 

As we have already seen, two separate phenomena are involved in 
0. vulgaris^ viz. seriation and alternation in cusp-formation. From the 
data presented below it will be seen that the two phenomena are not in8e}>ar- 
able, and seriation alone is the more common among the forms investigated. 

Asymmetry or cusp-alternation seems to have been noticed by Troschel 
(1853) in MoBchites moscliata^ though he made no comment upon it. It is 
conceivable also that Loven may have observed it (1847), Serial repetition 
of similar teeth was recorded without comment by Steenstrup in Eledonella 
diaphana (1858), while several figures of Octopus radulse {e.g. that given by 
Massy, 1916, p. 149) show a change in the position of the ectocones, though 
no remark is made on the subject. 

A careful survey of all the material available in the Zoological Department, 
British Museum, and of material kindly lent by Lt.-Col. A. J. Peile has 
shown me that the radul® of Octopus^ Moscliites^ Scnnirgusy and probably 
Eledonella show one or both of these phenomena in a very high percentage of 
cases. Serial repetition is more frequent than the combination of seriation 
and alternation. In all, I succeeded in obtaining twenty-two specimens of 
Octopus^ five of Eledone, and one each of Scceurgus and Eledonella. A tabular 
statement of the condition found in each is given below. The data are 
arranged in two main groups according to the symmetry of the seriation. 
Within each group the cases are grouped according to the number of teeth 
constituting a series. This arrangement is adopted for the sake of conveni¬ 
ence. It is not known at present whether there is any significance in the 
grouping. 

A graphic repreSetiiution of the change in position of the ectocones may 
be g^ven by means of the following simple formula. The two ectocones of 
each side (inner and outer) are designated a and h respectively, and the large 
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inesoeone iss represented by the symbol I. The change of position of the 
inner ectocones on each side of the main cusp is indicated in a typical case 


of simple seriation thus :— 

h ^ a I a -^h . ( 1 ) 

(ba) - I - (ab) . (II) 


The first line (1) of the formula represents an older tooth than (II). In 
the older tooth a (the inner ectocone) is adjacent to the main cusp ; in (II) 
it has migrated outwards and is fused with the outer ectocone b. If there 
are three teeth in a series the formula in a typical case would be4— 

^ ^ h ^ a 1 a - h 

h “ (/ - I - « - 6 
(ha) - I - (rf6) 

Asymmetrical seriation is shown as follows (in a typical case with four teeth 
to a series) :— 

a - I ~ 

a - a ^ \ a - a 

- fl - I - a - a' 

- I ~ a 
a' ^ <1 1 - a 

I a - a’ 

In such a case as this, where there is no persistent outer ectocone, each 
originally inner ectocone eventually assumes a marginal position, and the 
inner ectocones of a series are actually the outer ectocones (a ) of a sub¬ 
sequent series. 

It should be pointed out that this cusp-Formulu is arbitrary. The indi¬ 
cation of a cusp by means of a symbol a or b does not imply' that in all cases 
the identity of u cusp a is the same. It is necessary to make this clear, 
because of the difficulty of identifying the outer ectocone. In certain cases, 
e. /y., in Octopus tehuelrlius, the latter is qprtainly not persislf^nt, and in the 
formula given on p. 105 a' is certoinly part of the same formative impulse 
as gave rifle to a. In other words, a is evolved from a. But in other cases 
when there is a persistent outer ectocone, it is very uncertain whether the 
inner ectocone fuses with it or disappears. In the first case we would write 
our formula: 

6 - 1 tt - 6 

(ba) - I - (<tb)i 

iu the second: 

h -ala -b 
h ~ 1 - b. 

In practice it is very difficult to decide this. 

We should likewise make it clear that in cases of a simple seriation con¬ 
sisting of two rows we have no moans of deciding whether we should regard 
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tlie movement of the inner eotocone as ventrifagal or centripetal, i. e, whether 
we sbunld write our formula:— 

6 - a I’« - h (ba) - I - (ab) 

or 

■' (ba) - I - (ab) 6 - ala - b 

As in the more complex cases with lour or five teeth in a series the older 
teeth always have the inner ectocone internal to begin with, it seems a safe 
inference ^ut the tendency is alvoaifs centrifugal. 

Octopus. 

A. 6i/mtnetrU'al ieriatiou. 

1. Two teeth in a series. 

OoToi'Ds ABBORBSOKNS, Hoyle. ala 

(One example: Cargadus 1., a - I - a 

Indian Ocean.) 

0. FONTANIAKUS, D’Orb. b - a 1 a - b 

(Two examples : Ooetivy I,, (ba) - I - (ab) 

Indian Ocean and ?.) 

This is a very peculiar case. The teeth definitely alternate in pairs; but 
in the only specimen available for satisfactory examination there is a change 
of rhythm at the Ibth and B6th row. Within the first eighteen rows there 
is a gradual change of such a nature that while the double-cusped teeth are 
in the even rows and the single-cusped ones in the odd rows (counting from 
the youngest tooth of all) in the younger teeth, in the older ones the reverse 
is the case, the complete change becoming manifest at about the eighteenth 
tooth. On the thirty-sixth tooth there is a change back to the original 
alternation. In short, we seem to have a double rhythm : viz. an ordinary 
seriation in pairs and a more sustained and slower change in the character of 
the pairs which is extended over eighteen teeth. 

0. BDOOSUS (Bose). (Indo-Atlantic form.) 

(Two examples: Cape Town.) Formula as in O./ontoniantM. 

The same double alternation of rhythm is seen as in 0. /(ndaniantu. In the 
better-preserved example the lU-14 more recently-formed teeth are uniform. 

0. ooaDKNTALis, Hoyle. 

(One example: S. Trinidad.) 

Resembles 0. fontankmut in that there is an additional seriation. 

0. sp. 

(One example : Oape Verde 1. Gwatkin coll. 31715.) 

This form agrees with the preceding, but the specimen is not in a very 
good condition, and, in any case, the sequence of the ectocones is somewhat 
irtregular. 
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2. Three teeth in a series. 

OcTOPiTs gardineri, llobsoii. 
(One example : (joetivy, 
Indian Ocean.) 


-- 

^ a -I — - ~a- 

a -1-- - — a 


0. horridus, D^Orb. 

(Two examples : Amirante T.) Formula as in O, ijardinerL 
A little less regular than 0. ganlinerL 


O. DEFiLiiTii, Vcrany. 

(One example: Nice.) 

Possibly like (>. Iiorridva, but rhythin obscure. 


3. Four teeth in a series. 

0. sALUTil, V6rany. 

(One example: Naples.) 


- a* - a 1 a -a- 

a‘ - n- 1 -a- a 

a — > a - 1 -- a - d 

— a-1- a 

-tt- a I a- . a 


O. tuiANULATUs, Laiiiurck. 

(One example ; Madras.) 

0 . vKHKucosiis, Hoyle. 

(One example : Funafuti I.) 

Uncertain Formula;—O. huhsti. 


Formula as in OySalutii, but a per¬ 
manent ectocone is possibly found. 

Formula as in 0, salutii, but rather 
irregular. 


B. Asymmetriml n^eriafioH* 

1. Four teeth in a row\ , , 

a - (i 1 - a- 

a’ — rt - - 1«- ii 

a — a -I ~ - a 

OoTi)lH:s TEHUELCHU.S, D'Ol b. ~ «- 1 - ft - - d 

(One example ; Falkland Is.) «'-I- 

n' -«-Ia- d 

' d — a -I — a - d 

— «-1- a — d 

Though the asymmetry is marked and recurs regularly, there is a certain 
amount of variation in the occurrence of the outer ectocone. I do not think, 
however, that it is persistent. 

O. RXJGOSUS (Bose). (Atlanio-Afriean form.) 

(One example: Rio de Janeiro.) 

As in 0. Uhifelchm^ the permanence of the ectocone is variable. Formula 
as above. 

0. sp. ? (? a variety of Formula as above, but irregular. 
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0. (BrNTHOOTOPUS) BEllBVl, 
Robson. 

tOne example: Natal.) 


2. Four to five teeth in a series. 

0. vulgaris, Lam. 

(Three examples: Pl^rmouth ; 
Brighton ; Vigo.) 

0. sp. (? vulgaris, var.) 

(Two examples (A. J. P.) ; 
English Channel.) 


^ a -al-rt- a 

^ a -a-1- a' 

a - a — la- a - 

ti’ - I--*a- a - 

— a -ttl--rt-- a 

d’ - a -- — a - 

«' - a — la- a — 

a -(el 

a'-a--I 

- d -la- a 

-.a- X-a - a*' 

a* — -- X - a - a 

a - 1 - d — 

I-<f' 

la«.. - a' 

Form Ilia as in (>. tndt/aris. 


Seriation present, but arrangement of cusps uncertain. 
0. PUNCTATUs, Gabb. 

(Two examples ; W. Atlantic.) 


Hoschitea. 

. S//nnnetrical seriation. 

Two (occasiunally throe) teeth in a series. 

It -a X rt - • - rt' 

M. MoscHATA (Lam.). __I._ 

(One specimen ; Naples.) a'- «1«- u' 

etc. 

M. BKST 18 (Hoyle). 


(One specimen ; Rio de Janeiro.) Probably as in M. tnoachaia, 

B. Atymmetrical teriation. 

None of the remaining examples (M, aldrovandi, Ohiaje; M. eharcoti 
(Jonbin); and M. turqueti (Joubin)) were in very satisfactory condition^ but 
they showed distinct traces of recurrent asymmetry. 

Scmurgas. 

The only specimen of this genns available (an example of 8, tetradirkut^ 
Ohiaje, from Naples) shows symnjetrical seriation; but a oorions and 
interesting “ lag *’ oocnrs. The new ectooone of each series appears on the 
same toolh, bnt one side is invariably rather less developed than the other. 
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Eledonella. 

Steenstrup (1858) has recorded a seriation for K. {HolHwna) mierocotyla. 
In E, Uohson, I find that there is a symmetrical seriation similar to 

that of Octopus^ a fresh ectocone appearing on every fifth rhacliidian tooth, 
which is an agreement with Steenstrup’s description. 

Amphitretidse. 

Naef, in the passage quoted above (p. 99), compares the modification of 
the ectocones in O, imlyaris to a similar condition in the Amphitretidse. I am 
unable to verify his statement, but Thiele (1915), who described the radula 
of A, pacificus^ does not allude to any seriation or asymmetry. 

:l. Discussion. 

The asymmetrical mode of growth described above is unique among the 
Mollusca, both for the radula and for any other organ. The alternating 
centrifugal cus|>-series seems to represent a branching growth-system 
similar to that found in Anthozoa and other (Joelentera, though such 

an analogy cannot be pressed. Unfortunately, nothing Is known of the 
Cephalopod radula that casts any light on the origin of a phenomenon which 
appears to be well established among the Octopodidae. With regard to the 
syinmetricfil seriation, we are in a little better position. 

The develojunent of the radula has had a very full measure of attention 
paid to it in the past, notably by Roessler (1884), Bloch (1890), Sollas 
(1907), and Spek (1919). According to these authors, the teeth originate 
from a special area of large cells (odontoblasts) situated at the base of the 
radular caecum on the ventral side. Each tooth is formed by a group of 
odontoblasts. In the (Cephalopoda and Prosobranchia, Roessler found that 
the cells in the groups of odontoblasts are smaller and more numerous than 
in the Opisthobranchia and Pulmonata. Bloch was of the opinion (/. c. p. 
ei seq.) that the odontoblasts are periodically replaced by others. With 
regard to the special problem of cusp-development in the CVphalopoda, I can 
find nothing in the work on the subject by Kolliker (1857), Roessler (/. c.), 
and Rothman (1901) that throws any light on the way in which the centri¬ 
fugal migration of the eotooones described above may be brought about. 
In genera], however, the actual seriation may be due to the periodical 
replacement of the odontoblasts suggested by Bloch. If this is so, the 
outward migration of the ectocones may be the result of an outward move¬ 
ment of the secretory masses elaborated by each new set of odontoblasts. 
In each formative period expressed in the development of the successive 
teeth of a series the secretory activity may spread over a gradually widening 
field, and thus in successive teeth the centre of this activity may pass out- 
In thi3 connection it should he noted that the first ectocone of 
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a series (that which occupies the inmost position) is invariably small and 
weaker than the succeeding and more external ones. 

Against this suggestion and the theory of periodical activity on the part of 
the odontoblasts, may be set the fact that no positive cases of similar con¬ 
dition are found in Prosobranch radulse in which a multicuspid rhachidian 
tooth is found. 

With regard to the asymmetrical seriation, we have, as has been said, 
no evidence on which to build even a tentative explanation. There is a 
remote possibility that we are dealing with an adaptational phenomenon. 
The asymmetrical arrangement of the cusps may afford a bettor means of 
rasping a certain kind of food, in that in any given median tooth there is 
always a strongly-developed ectocone available, while in the symmetrical 
type witli several teeth to a series there are always points at which two 
weakly*de\"eloped ectocones (the first of a series) coincide. 

One is teiilpted to see in the occurrence of serial repetition here involved, 
a trace of primitive metamerio segmentation. I do not think, however, that 
the evidence at present available is sufficient to justify a serious discussion 
of this possibility. 

4. Summary. 

(1) The radulm of certain Octopodida^ have inultiouspid median teeth. 
In many species these teeth exhibit a serial arrangement in which the 
ectocones in successive sets of teeth occupy a progressively more external 
position. 

(2) In certain species this seriation is alternating, the series on the 
opposite sides of (he main cusp not being coincident. 

(3) The distribution of this phenomenon, unique in the Mollusca, is 
described among the genera of the family ; and some attempt is made to 
find an explanation for the serial arrangement in the developmental history 
of the radula. 
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A Revision of the Family Anthurldio (Crustacea Isopoda), with Remarks 
on certain Morphological Peculiarities. By K. H. Barnard, M.A., 
F.L.S., F.R.8.S.Afr. 

• [Published by permission of the Trustees of the South African Museum.] 

(With PLATK4and 10 Text-figures.) 

[Road .5th March, 192.).] 


Thb following paper began (in 1917) as a morphological-biological study 
of the various forni.s of the tail-fan in the South African Anthurids. This 
study disclosed certain rather interesting tacts, which, it seemed, might gain 
in value by being confirmed in species from other parts of the world. 

For this purpose I have fortunately been able to examine a considerable 
amount of material from several sources as acknowledged below, with the 
result not only that my previous observations were fully confirmed, but 
that several other morphological features, to which adecjimte altention hail 
not been given bj’^ previous authors, were stu<lied. I was thus led to make 
a revision of the whole family from the systematic point of view. Yet 
I would not have this Revision regarded as more than a preliminary study of 
the fiimily. 

As was to bo expected, some changes in nomenclature were inevitable. 
As in all families to whitdi isolated species have been added by various 
authors, the component genera were ill-defined and, as it happens, established 
in complete ignorance of some of the fundamental characters. Tn the old 
days species were, dumped into AafAum’'* or and consequently 

both genera became jumbles of widely differing forms. Even in 1914 an 
author complains that he is not clear as to the difference between Pa?*- 
anthura and Leptanthum^ although here there is no excuse in vievr of the 
accurate figures of a s])ecies of the latter genus given by Sars. 

The large amount of material that has passed througli my hands has 
enabled me to define the genera more clearly, and the diagnoses of them will, 
I hope, do away with some of the major difficulties tliat have hitherto beset 
the student of this family. Some questions of specific synonymy still 
remain to be cleared up by workers having access to the types, 

Twenty^ne new species and seven new genera are here proposed. The 
types of all the new species are in the respective Institutions from which the 
material was obtained, 
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The sources of iny material, in addition to that belonging to the South 
African Museum, were as follows ;— 

Dr. Chilton sent me a most useful collection of Australasian species. The 
A<lelaide Museum forwarded the whole of its Isopod collection, from which I 
was able to pick out many S. Australian and Tasmanian examples of this 
family. Through Dr. Calman*s Idndness I was able, when in London 
in 1920, to study the whole Anthurid material in the British Museum. This 
was especially useful as it contained several cotypes of HaswelFs Australian 
species which were badly in need of re-examination and the types of which 
the Australian Museum in Sydney was unable to send me owing to the 
regulations not permitting types to leave the Museum. 

Some material of the ‘ Travailleur * and ‘ Talisman ’ collections in the 
Paris Museum was examined, and the United States National Museum 
sent two species. This Institution also was unable to send types, and other 
types in the Peabody Museum at Yale were packed away in storage and 
could not be got at. 

By far the finest and most importsint collection examined was that be¬ 
longing io the University Museum at Copenhagen, which Dr. K. Stephensen 
kindlv sent to mo in London. This collection, from which most of the 
new species were derived, was not only richer in species and individual 
specimens than any other, but contained specimens from regions whence 1 
bad no other material. 

To all theso gentlemen and Institutions I wish to tender my best tlianhs for 
so kindly placing their material at my disposal. 

I. MqRrB[OLOGy. 

No attempt at a complete account of all the morphological features is here 
intended, (^nly some of the features, concerning chiefly the exoskeletcn, 
which are of importance from the systematic point of view are dealt with. 
Further interesting studies, for example, might be made of the varying 
development and degeneration of tiie eye, from the bulging morula-like eyes 
of the free-swimming Antlmra gracilis down to the mere white specks of the 

blindspecies; and of the medio-dorsnl pits found on the 4th-6tb 
perseon segments in certain genera. 

Concerning the internal anatomy we have scarcely any information except 
Dohrn’s account of a species of the genus Paranfhura (18d9). 

Size. —^Anthurids do not reach a very large size, the largest known being : 
C. bracMata 45\'> mm., A. gigas 42 mm., and C. cannata 27 mm. in length. 
The smallest species are C. indica 3*5 mm., and Xenanthura brevitelson 4 mm. 
A point to be noted, however, is that adults of the same species often vary 
considerably in size. Thus, I have measured ovigerous feiimles of C. braehiata 
from 3*5 mm. to 8 mm. L. glacialis is recorded by Hodgson as 21 mm. 
long, and by Tattersall as 10 mm. 
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It is important to bear in mind this variability in the size of the adult 
in discussing certain questions of synonymy (see e. g. A,sladeni^ infra p. 149). 

Antenna\ —The upper or first antennse are remarkable for the secondary 
sexual modification displayed in the males of certain species in both Sections 
A and B. 

Apparently two ecdyses are necessary to bring about this modification, but 
this point has never been <lefinitely determined. At the last moult, however, 
the flagellum appears like a bottle-brush, with dense whorls of seta), varying 
in length in the different species, but usually long, springing from each joint. 
The joints are much swollen and broader than long and their limits are 
obscured. The peduncle likewise becomes swollen though the joints remain 
distinct* 

This sexual feature appears to be a coin]>arativoly recent acquisition, 
s[)eaking phylogenetically. In its fully developed form it appears in Anthura^ 
Leptanthnrn^ and other genera. It is thus not correlated with a degeneration 
of the eye, as it appears equally in the prominent-eyed A.granlis and in the 
“ blind ” species of Leptanthfra, Perhaps with increase in our knowledge of 
the family the enlarged brush-like flagellum will be found in the males of 
the majority of the species. 

Where the antenna is not modified the flagellum resembles that of the 
female and is short and puueiarticulate, or even composed of a single joint. 

There is one case, namely rsendantliura lateralis^ which may be regarded 
as a transition in that only the four basal joints are swollen, the others being 
slender and elongate, and only the first six joints bear whorls of seta?. 

The lower or second antenna? exhibit no marked sexual dimorphism. The 
flagellum is usually pauc.iarticulate or even reduced to a single joint, and is 
nearly similar in both sexes. In Parafdhura the flagellum consists of a most 
characteristic single flattened joint. 

One of the most curious morphological features in the whole family is the 
presence on the 2nd antenna in Xemwthura of a second flagellum or exopod 
(text-fig. 8, p. 139). This is especially interesting in view of the fact that the 
exopod is absent throughout the whole of the Isopoda except in some 
Asellota. It is present also in the Apseudida? among the Tanaidacea. 
In these exceptions the “scale ” which is considered to represent the exopod 
is at the end of the 2nd peduncular joint in the Apseudida? and the 
3rd joint in the Asellota. The “ peduncle’’ therefore in these groups is not 
synonymous with “ protopodifce,^’ but is merely a convenient descriptive term 
for the few largo heteromorphous joints as opposed to the more or less 
numerous small homomorphous joints composing the flagellum. In Xenan- 
thura the small two-jointed appendage regarded as the exopod is attached to 
what appears to be the fmtrih joint of the peduncle. 

The Mandibles call for little comment, for though there are differences in 
the palps and in the teeth of the cutting-plate in Section A, T have not found 
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it alwjiys practicable to use those differences as generic characters. Sometimes 
u genus is well characterised by u constant form of palp (e. g. Le 2 )tanthura\ 
whereas in other genera it may happen that one species will spoil the 
harmony. To lay too much stress on the mandibular j^alp would be to run 
counter to a generic arrangement based on more important characters. 

Reduction of the palp occurs in Ptilanthura^ where it is reduced to a 
single joint, and in Xenanthura^ where it is represented by a seta only 
(text-fig. 8). In Cruvepem there is no trace of the palp. 


Fig.1. 



Maxillipt?di of;—A. b, JRraw/Aara; c, £i8othisio$, cT ; Haliopha^ma; K. Cyii- 

fhvra ; F. A nthdura ; o. Amnthura ; H. Apmthum; i. MeMnihvru ; J. Skuphonvra ; 
K. Xenanthura ; l. Kvpetlonura ; M. JSpuura ; n. Fanathura ; o. Leptanihura ; 
F. Acoalathura ; Q. Caiathura ; B. Farantkura ; s. Fseudanthura ; t. Crweffens, 

All figures from actual specimens, but not aU to same scale. The first joint, which is fused 
to the head, is not shown. 

• 

Maxillipedt .—These appendages are of far more importance than the 
mandibles, and nearly every genns is characterised by a well defined and 
constant form. This is especially trne of Section B. In Section A we have 
a genns (ffaliophasma) where the number of joints may he 4 or 5 in the 
several species according to the absence or presence of one sutare, but 
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the general shape remains the same and in other respects these species are 
obviously congeneric. 

The largest number of joints in the maxilliped is G. The 7th joint, wliich 
may be presumed to have been present originally, has only been met with 
in Panathura serrieaxida as a minute and obscure rudiment. We find all 
stages in the reduction of the number of joints to two. It should he noted 
that throughout this pnj»er the basal joint, which is ancbylosed to the head, 
is counted in the number of joints though it is not shown in the figures and 
is rarely seen in microscopical preparations. 

The figures here given (text-fig. 1) of the various forms of this appendage 
need no description. Xenanihura is remarkable for having the 2nd joints 
completely fused with one another. 

Reference may be made to the supposed abnormal maxilliped of Anthvra 
gmnlis fignre<l by Sexton (1914). From the shape of the joints and the 
fact that throughout the family the 2nd joint is always longer than the 
epi[K)d, it seems clear that the joint in which the supposed extra suture is 
figured is the 2nd joint and therefore one in which an extra or an obso¬ 
lescent suture is most unlikely to occur. It is in the portion distal to the 
2nd joint, often referred to as the palp, that variations in the number of 
joints or sutures occur. I regard the supposed extra suture merely as a 
crease or crack in the 2nd joint produced either during the animal’s life or in 
the course of mounting for examination. 

Pemopods .—The peraeopods are rather important from the systematic point 
of view. Pencopod 1 has nearly always the 6th joint (propodus) subchelate, 
but in Eisothistos this joint is quite simple and in Ananthura it approximates 
to the simple cylindrical form. The unguis of the 7th joint is always short 
in Section B, but may be shorter than or as long as the joint in Section A. 

Occasionally there is sexual dimorphism. In Antliura gracilis the female 
has the 1st leg stout and strongly subchelate, almost chelate, while the 
male has it much more slender and with a simple 6th joint. In Psevdanthura 
the dimorphism is not so strongly marked, but here also it is the female that 
has the stouter leg. 

The 2nd and 3rd peneopods in general resemble the 1st persoopod. The 
5th joint is always triangular and underriding the 6th. The 6th joint 
is cylindrical or slightly ovate in Section A, but distinctly ovate in Section B, 
I.C., in the latti*r group these peraeopods are prehensile and consequently 
serve as a ready means of separating the members of the two Sections in 
a mixed collection. Hysmra and ^Xenantlmra^ however, are exceptions 
since they have the 2nd and 3rd perseopods almost or quite as large as the 
1st, In Anthura gracilis these peraeopods ap|>ear to be somewhat stouter 
in the female tlian in the male. 

The posterior four pairs of peraeopods are similar to one another, and 
the only point tliat requires attention is the shape of the 5tL joint. This 

10 * 
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varies between two extremes: it may be cylindrical and about as long as the 
6ih joint, or verj’ short, triangular or underriding the 6th joint. Trans¬ 
ition forms are found with the 5th joint cylindrical but much shorter than 
the 6th, or subtriangular with a very #hort upper margin (text-fig. 2). 
Both types of 5th joint and transitions occur in both Sections, and the 
5th joint underrides the Gth to an extreme extent in Leptanthura. The 
shape of the 5th joint is therefore an important generic character. In 
practice there is no difficulty in deciding whether the 5th underrides the Gth 
or not. 
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Fourth to seventh joints of the 6th peraeopod of:— a. Anthura ; b. AnanilMra\ c, KnpeU 
htmra ; D. Apanthurn c<^pitigeri j e. Hysmruprofunda ; f. Accalathura ; G. Cnlathura ; 
II. Leplanthura, 

All figures from actual specimens. 


Oostegites ,—The formation of the oostegites proceeds in a manner different 
from that found in most Isopods, according to the observations of Dohrn 
(1869). He states that the ventral skin splits into two layers, an inner 
which forms the ventral body-wall and an outer which forms the brood 
lamella?. These observations have never, 1 believe, been confirmed, but it is 
certain, at all events, that the oostegites appear, fully formed, at a single 
moult. ^When one examines large numbers of Isopods of other families 
(with certain exceptions) in various stages of growth, the young females can 
generally be separated by the incipient brood lamellse which arise as 
outgrowths near the bases of the peneopods and increase in size with each 
moult. But 1 have never seen an Anthnrid with incipient brood lamellse 
at the bases of the perseopods, and where a particular specimen is not 
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ovigerous aud lacks the male primary and secondary sexual characters, it 
seems impossible to det »rmine its sex from the external features. 

The usual number of lamellas is four pairs, on segments 2-5. Some 
species, however, have only three pairs, the first pair belonging to segment 2 
being completely absent. 

This reduction in the number of lamelhe occurs quite sporadically in 
several^ genera in both Sections A and B, but not in more than one species 
in each genus (except Cifatliiim\ so far as yet known. There appears, 
therefore, to be a tendency in the family towards a concemtration of the brood- 
pouch ; and as it is the anterior lainellsc which disappear, this concentration 
is towards the middle of the aniinars body. (Compare the similar pheno¬ 
menon in the genus Tanah and other Tanaids. It may be observed that 
the structure and growth of the iamelhc in Tunais might repay investigation, 
although I am unaware wheth(*r Dohrn has dealt with this point in any of 
his papers. 

All the lamelte are similar in structure, being thin and transparent with 
two feeble supporting rods arising near together at the.base and diverging. 
The first pair are somewhat smaller than the following pairs. 

Boone stated (1920, p. 31) that in Paranfhum {Calaumra) porieri there 
were six pairs of plates composing the marsupial pouch. As the presence of 
six pairs of oostegites seemed, in view of my experience of other Anthiirids, 
so extraordinary, I requested the loan of the type? from the United States 
National Museum. This was courteously grunted, ami examination showed 
that Boone was mistaken. There are only the normal four pairs of 
oostegites in this species. Dr. Waldo L. Schmitt also found only the four 
pairs on the specimen. 

Fleopods. —The 1st pleopod is operculiform and covers the other pleopods 
except in Hysmra^ Xenanthura^ ami Kiqtellommi, Dnij" the outer ramus 
however is enlarged, the inner remaining small and narrow. The outer 
ramus is sometimes strongly indurated and often scul|»tured with pits or 
impressed lines which may be used as specific characters. 

In all the pleopods the outer ramus is anterior to the inner ramus, and in 
pleopods 2-5 the two rami are siibequal in size. Khothutos forms an 
interesting exceptioji in that the two rami lie side by side (text-fig. 3). 
This genus is also exceptional in having the two rami in the 1st })leopod 
completely fused along their entire length, leaving only a minute notch on 
the distal margin to indicate the fusion (see Haswell’s fig, 1, pi, 37, 1884) ; 
the whole is operculiform. In the other pleopods the rami are distinct, but 
the outer is considerably smaller than the inner. 

As regards the character of the male stylet on the 2nd pleopod there are 
few records As a matter of fact males with the stylet developed are, 

♦ Omer Cooper refers to the peculiarity of tliia appendage in Cyatim'a cat'inafrt, and 
states that no description apnears to have been published (Zoologist, vol. xx. 1910, ]). 
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I find, very much rarer than in other families of Isopods. In most cases 
the stylet is a narrow elongate rod with a simple subacutje or ronnded apex. 
Sometimes the apex is slightly or distinctly hooked, or even complex, as will 
be se,en from the figures here given (text-fig. 3). 

Bra'nchial Chamber .—The operculiform 1st pleopods form the bottom of a 
branchial chamber containing the remaining four pairs of pleopods which 
act as gills. The distal margin of the Ist pleopods is more or less densely 
fringed with plumose setae and in most cases they reach almost to the end 
of the telson. (Sexton’s statement as to their length in the femule AnJthura 
gracilis is scarcely correct.) 

The lateral walls of the branchial chamber are formed by the peduncles 
of the uropods which are always thicker on the outside margin, a transverse 
section being wedge-shaped. As a rule, they close below the telson, t. <?., 
between the telson and the 1st pleopods, but to close the chamber more 
securely along the sides a distinct and often strong keel is developed on the 
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A. 2nd pleopod of Eisothutios mmiiformis (cotype Brit. Mus.). 2nd pleopod, endopod with 
cJ stylet, of:— b. Cyathura carinata (Christchurch, England); c. Cyathura crttds (W, 
Indies); B. Accalathura crenulata (W. Indies, Paris Mus.) ; k. Eseudanthura lateralis 
(S. Africa); 7. Cakdhura braehiata (N. Atlantic), with a siugle seta cnlai'gad. 

under side of the peduncle. The keel is fringed on its edge and apex with 
plumose setm. It is particularly strong in K. macrura and also in A, gracilis, 
A very complete branchial chamber is thus formed, and it varies but little 
in general form. It is not quite so perfect in those forms, e. g. Mesaidhura, 
in which the keel is not so prominently developed. The branchial chamber 
of Pseudanthura^ however, deserves special mention. In this genus the 
telson has been shortened so that its apex lies level with the apices of the 
Ist pleopods, which are not broadly rounded as is usual in the family, but taper 
to a point in conformity with the telsonic apex. An exactly similar closing 
of the branchial chamber is effected in the Astaoillidm by the telson and 
nropods. 

The lateral gap is closed as usual by the peduncle of the uropod, which is 
of the usual triquetral shape. This appendage, as far as its apex, which Just 
coincides with that of the telson^ seems capable of such close and aoeurate 
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jaxtapositiuii with the lateral edges of the telson above and of the 1st 
pleopods below tliat no seta), .simple or plumose, are required to exclude 
particles of extraneous matter. There are only a very few simple seta; on 
the outer distal margins of the 1st pleopods. 

This form of branchial chamber seems to be an adaptation to a .muddy 
habitat, for the genus apparently lives only at considerable depths on a fine 
muddy bottom. (Jompare ihe similar tightly closing branchial chamber in 
/laplduiscus^ Macroatylis, Jleteromesus^ and other Asellota also found on 
muddy bottoms. 

In Uyssnm^ Xenanthura, and Kupellonura^ since the 1st pleopods are not 
operculiCorm, no branchial chamber is pnjsent. These forms may be 
regarded as primitive and unspecialised so far as this feature Is concerned. 

TmUfaiu —This is the most characteristic feature of the family and is 
extremely important for both generic and fcNj)ecitic differentiation. Yet it 
seems to have received but .scant and sui)erficial attention in the past. 
Most auttiors have considered the telson as if it were a plane figure with 
no <limensions hut length and breadth. In no species has the telson been 
adequately described, not even in Anihura yranlis. 4^ regards the uropods, 
these appendages have as often as not been figured in tiie foreshortened 
position in which they appear in situ in a dorsal view of the animal, so that 
it is impossible to judge of their true shaj>es. 

From the following observations it will he seen that the transverse section 
of the telson is as important as its super(unal outline. It should always be 
examined either while still attached to, or better detached from, the animal 
in a somi-Klry (not desiccated) condition, nut submerged in liquid. 

As regards the homology of the parts of the uropod, I have followed the 
usually accepted view that this appendage consists of an elongate peduncle 
hearing at its apex a one-jointed endopod (inner ramus) and near its base 
dorso-laterally a one-jointed exopod (outer ramus). Chilton^s arguments 
derived from Cntreyens and I/yssura seem conclusive, but might be 
strengthened by an appeal to Pseudanthura^ the uropod of which is exactly 
comparable with that of one of the iSphseromid genera with reduced exopod 
(e. g. Passidina). 

In transverse section the telson varies much in shape. It may be lenti¬ 
cular, circular, j>lano-convex or concavo-convex (the convexity being either 
dorsal or ventral), or trapezoidal, the outline being modified in some cases 
by the presence of gi*ooves, pits or ridges. Examples of each type are 
figured (see Plate 4), and descriptions are given in the systematic part, so 
that further remarks are here superfluous. We shall deal later with that 
remarkable feature of the Anthurid tolson—the statocyst. 

The next point is the shape of the tail-fan”— i. e. the telson and 
uropods--<iS a whole. Although it has been recognised that the bul-fnn may 
be either open and shallow like a saucer or hal£-clo.sed and deep like a cup 
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or flower^bud, tbe biological significance or the morphology of the two 
forms seems never to hav6 been investigated. 

The shape of the taiWan depends primarily on the position of insertion of 
the exopod of the uropod and the extent to which it can be moved outwards 
or inwards. Take the case of Anthura gracilU, Bate and Westwood (1868) 
say that the outer plate “ when at rest.... falls back and shuts down upon 
the dorsum ** of the telson. In the figures of Norman and Stebbing (1886) 
and Sexton (1914) this plate is represented as standing up nearly at' right 
angles to the telson. From examination of actual specimens I am unable to 
confirm Bate and Westw’ood’s statement. The cxopod will not bend inwards 
further than the position indicated in the figures of the later authors. But 
from here it is freely movable outwards to a position which is the continua¬ 
tion of the curve of the telson and endopods. The total extent of the 
movement is not great because the exopod is hinged to the peduncle in a 
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Diagrams showing the maimer of insertion of the exopod on the peduncle in the uropod of 
a, Anthnra gracilisy and h, Cyathura caf*inata. 


groove, the margins of which limit the movement in botli directions 
(text-fig. 4 a). This arrangement I have been able to confirm also in a 
fresbly-killed specimen of Emvthura macrnra before the muscles had become 
stiff. 

'rhis groove disappears posteriorly and the upper margin of the endopocl, 
which in section is triquetral, is well developed as a sharp keel in both the 
species just mentioned. Against this edge the inner margin of the exopod 
fits closely and accurately ; an additional reason for limiting the amount of 
movement in the hinge-joint of the exopod. 

Thus the hinge-joint of the exopod, the contiguity of the opposed margins 
of the peduncle+endopod and exopod, and also of the outer margin of the 
telson and inner margin of the peduncle and endopod, all show that the posi¬ 
tion most usually assumed hy the tail-fan is that of an open flat saiicer-lilce 
flower (ef. cross-section, text-fig. 5 a). Note that the diameter of the 
tail-fan is here greater than that of the animal. 
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Coijtrust. with this type of tuil-fun that oE Mesanthum. The dorsal surface 
oE the tc'lson is here more or le^s convex. There is no obstacle preventing 
the downward folding of the exopod over the telson because the groove in 
which the exopod is hinged is not actually on the outer margin but a little 
way within it on the dorsal surface (/;/’. text-fig. 4 6). The outer margin of 
the groove, how'evor, prevents the outward moveuKUit of the ramus beyond 
a vertical position. 

Moreover, there is no accurate juxtaposition of the opposed margins of the 
peduncle+ endopod and exo|)od, l)ut instead the exopod overlaps on to 
the outer face of the peduncle. For this purjiose the outer face is hollowed 
out, the margin of the hollow corresponding exactly with the curve of the 
margin of the exopod. The most usual position for the exopo<ls is therefore 
folded down over the telson, and the consec|uent shape of the tail-fan that of 
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Diagrams of trausvt*rso sections of tbe tail-fan in:— a, Exanthura macrtira ; 6. Memn^ 
thura catenula ; c. Leptanthura Icrviffata ; d, Pseudantltura lateralis. 


a flower in bud or half-open (c/. cross-section, text-fig. 5 b). The inner edge 
of the peduncle+ endopod does not meet the edge of the telson hut folds 
under it. The diameter of the tail-fan is about the same as that of the rest 
of the body. 

A pretty example, which may he specially mentioned, is afforded by 
Haliophasma purpurea and especially IJ, tricarinaia, in which the telson is 
dorsally tricarinate. These keels are not developed on the basal poriion, 
which is overlapped by the exopod.s, Imt posteriorly. Th<‘ junction of these 
exopods leaves a A-shaped gap, and thus the median keel is developed 
further forward than the lateral ones (see PI. 4. figs. 2, 3). 

Myoloyy .—In investigating the internal anatomy of the tail-fan some 
difficulty was encountered owing to the indifferent preservation of the soft 
parts of the specimens. No special methods were employed for i)resorviug 
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the specimens which are now in the S.A. Masenm collection, and I have 
not been able to obtain any living specimens of a size suitable for this 
investigation. Nor have I been able to use the material from other Museums 
for this purpose. 

From a large specimen of C. narinata, however, I have made out what 
appears to be the general arrangement of the muscles, and I have confirmed 
it in other species by means of the serial sections which were prepared for 
the purpose of studying the statocysts. (Text-fig. 6.) 

One expects to find two sets of muscles moving each appendage, t. e. flexor 
and extensor muscles to the ielaon and to both peduncle and exopod of the 
uropods. The presence of all except one of these has been determined. 

In the telson the flexors are the two muscles which have been noted by 
Tbienemann and Sexton as being attached posteriorly to the anterior walls 
of the statocysts. Anteriorly they tire attached to the ventral wall of the 
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Diagrams illustrating tbe myology of the tail-fan of Exmthura JUtformit. a. Tail-fan 
viewed as a transparency from the ventral surface, b. Transverse section through the 
6th pleon segment. 


6tb pleon segment on either side of the anus. In Leptanthura tbe muscles 
are attached on either side of the single statocyst to the dorsal surface of 
the telson, where also they are attached when there are no statocysts at ail. 

In Pseudanthura the telson is not movable on the Gth pleon segment as in 
most members of the family, and the flexors consequently seem to be quite 
degenerate. 

The dorsal extensors I hate not been able to find, either in cleared whole 
mounts or in sections. Evidently they are very small and easily deoom> 
poaed, if present; perhaps the elasticity of the articular membrane betwwn 
the telson and the 6th segment may render them superfluous. 

The most strenuous moveurent of the telson is thus one of depression as 
compared with the axis of the body. 
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The flexor of the [leduncle of iho iiropod is attached anteriorly to th(‘ 
antero*-lateral wall of the tStli pleon segment and posteriorly to the anU^ro- 
interior angle of the appendage, running nearly parallel with the flexor 
telsonis. 

The extensor is attached posteriorly hy a tendon to the outer margin of 
the appendage. Anteriorly it curv(‘.s inwanls and runs nearly transversely 
in the dorsal half of the 6th pleon segment to the middle line, where it is 
attached to a medio-longitudinal trabecula developed as an iiivaginution of 
the cliitinous dorsum. Sometimes the walls of the invagination are closed 
together, the discontinuity only ^howing as a mere streak in a transverse 
section. In other cases it remains as a com()aralively large open pit, e. g. 
E. Jiliformis. 

It is significant that in species like yl. gracilis^ in which the tail-fan 
appears to he normally splayed (as we ha\e seen from a consideration of the 
exoskeleton alone) the flexors are not so well developed as the extensors, not 
even as well as th(‘y are in the other species in which the iiropods are 
normally folded under the telson. Jn the former the splaying of the tail-fan 
is the more strenuous movement, while in the latter the two sets of muscles 
tibout balance one another. 

The articulating base of the exopod }>osse.sses two small lobes to wdiich the 
muscles are attached. That on tlie inner side, to which the flexor is 
attached, is a little in advance of the one outside, which serves for the attach¬ 
ment of the extensor. The flexor i.s usually stronger than the extensor, and 
is attached to the inner margin of the peduncle by two branches, although 
1 have not in every case been able to find both branches. The extensor runs 
downwards along the outer wall of the peduncle (text-fig. 4, p. 118). In 
A.gracilu^ and apparently also in the strongly indurated E, macrura^ both 
muscles arc feeble, the flexor more so than tlie extensor, and the movement 
of the exopod is considerably curtailed. 

It will be noticed that my results do not agrei^ eutirel^ with those of 
T'hienemann (itlOfi). This author describes and figures, besides the two big 
muscles attached to the statocysts, narrow muscular strands connecting 
transversely the two statocysts and each statocyst with the external basal 
angle of the telson. Sexton does not mention these, and I have entirely 
failed to find any trace of them in sections of .1. gracilis^ E,t\ macrura and 
Ex.jiliformisj Al. mtenuluj and ApaiUhura spj). This does not, of course, 
exclude their presence in C. carinata, which was the species studied hy 
Xhieuemann, but the only largo example of this species in my possession 
certainly does not show them when dehydrated and cleared in clove oil. 

Thieneinann further states that there are other muscles in the telson which 
are not connected with the statocysts, but he docs not describe tlicm. Here 
again, unless C. cannata is an exception, I cannot agree. 1 find no trace of 
any tissues other than vascuiar tissue posterior to the statocysts. This is so 
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in nil the above-nieutioued examples, and also in LeptarUhura and Aeeala^ 
thura. The vasonlar tissue fills up the entire interior of the telson (see 
text-fig. 7,d,e,f). 

Siatocysts, —We come now to one of the most interesting features of the 
family,- for until recently it was considered unique among Isopods in 
possessing in the telson a structure resembling a statocyst. Since Hansen^s 
discovery in 1916, however, this distinction must be sliared with Macrostylis^ 
one of the Asellota. 

In the Anthuridas these organs were first discovered by Thienemann in 
Cyathura carinata. In 1910 Stebbing recorded their presence in C. puiilla, 
Sexton (1914) described them in A, gracilis and refigured the telson of 
C, carimta. The only other author to note their occurrence is Hansen, who 
states that he found an unpaired statocyst in Calathura hrachiala. 

Although 1 had noted the presence or absence of these structures in the 
material reported on in my 1914 and 1920 papers (MSS. completed 1917, 
but not published until 1920), I did not refer to them as 1 had the present 
paper in view. 

As regards Calathura brachiata Thienemann (in litt. to Sexton, 1914) 
denied the presence of statocysts, and at first I thought the explanation was 
that Thienemann was referring to paired statocysts, having no idea of the 
unpaired organ. But since examining the ^ Ingolf ’ material I have been forced 
to another conclusion and can only uphold the correctness of Thienemann^s 
observation. 

Of this species I have examined nearly 100 specimens, mostly from the 
Copenhagen Museum, including those collected by the ‘ Ingolf/ In none of 
them can 1 find any trace of a statocyst. 

I therefore ofiEer the following explanation of what I believe is a lapsus 
calami. Among the ‘Ingolf ^ material was a single specimen of aLepiantliura^ 
closely allied to tenuis, but left unidentified by Hansen. The genus Leptan- 
thura indeed was not mentioned in his report. This specimen, like ail the 
species of this genus, possesses a very obvious statocyst, filled with crystalline 
particles, exactly as described by Hausen. 

I believe therefore that it was this specimen, or one like it, which was 
examined by Hansen and on whi^ h be based his description of the statocyst 
and its duct, referring it through some mischance to Calathura brachiata^ of 
which there are numerous specimens In the ‘ Tngolf ^ collection. 

Although Sexton says that the statocysts cannot be seen in specimens 
preserved “ in the usual way,” I have been able to find them without further 
treatment in nearly all cases where the preservative has been formalin or 
spirit. Of course they show up mucli better after dehydrating and clearing 
in clove oil, and in some cases where the telson is strongly indurated, and 
always where sections are to be cut, preliminary treatment witl» acetic acid 
is necessary. 
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The family was divided into two Sections by Norman and Stebhing (1886) 
according to the character of the iiiouth-|Kirt.s: Section A having normal 
biting mouth-parts, wdiile Section 13 has ihcse parts modified for piercing 
and sucking. As a result of the examination of the large ainonnt of material 
I have studied, the following correlation between the moutli-parts and the 
statocysts has come to light : all the genera of Section A possess a pair of 
statocysts, the only exceptions being Hymira and Xenaaihura^ which have 
none ; and in Section B there is either a aitujle unpaired statocyst or none 
at all, never a pair of statocysts. Most of the genera in Section B have no 
staiocyst, but it is found in Lepianilmra and Arcalatltum. 

A brief description of the paired and unpaired organs may here be given. 

The paired statocysts (IM. 4. fig. 1).—In Anthura yraciUs the telson is very 
thick, especially in the middle. The dorsal surface is con(?ave with a low 






Tmnsverae sectituis tlnoiigh the (3tii pleoii se^rment and telson of Exanthtra maenn oj from 
camera liicida drawings. The sections were cut a triHe obliquely to the lon‘{ axis, 
consequently figures h, e,/ appear not quite symmetrical. 


median ridge, flanked on either side by a groove. These grooves are widest 
and shallowest anteriorly, becoming narrower posteriorly. Cominiiiiication 
between the vesicles of the statocysts and the exterior is afiforded by a narrow 
tube opening into the bottom of each groove. 

The statocysts are very thick-walled vesicles lying in a small mass of 
vascular tissue which extends backwards as a central core almost to the 
telsonic apex. Amorphous remains of statoliths were found in the statocysts, 
but no trace of hairs springing from the walls could be detected. Attached 
directly to their anterior walls are the muscles which depress the telson. 

About in the middle of the telson on the ventro-lateral surface is a patch 
of minute serrulations (see text-fig. 7,f). I can suggest no explanation of 
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this foatare, which is also found in K. macntra and E, JiUformUy H. <n- 
earinata and //. corotdcauda^ and il/. eatenula ; nil species with thick telsons. 
It is probably present in other species, but on account of its minuteness is 
not observable except in microtome sections. 

In A*, niaerura and E> fid for and IT. irivarimiia an entirely similar 

arrangement is found, though the telson is not quite so thick as in 
A.yraviUs. In ALvatennla and Ap, afrivana the statocysts are of the same 
type, but the pores by which the tubes open do not He at the bottom of 
grooves but flush with the dorsal surface. 

The impaired Hatoeyst, —This structure is more remarkable than the paired 
structures, because the latter are so very obviously statocysts in function, 
though we may not be able to determine exactly what use they are to the 
animal; whereas the function of the unpaired structure is more dilfloult to 
explain. 

It is also a little remarkable that ulthougb it was not described until 1916, 
it had been twice figured previously. In 1896 Bonnier shows a somewhat 
stellate patch in the telson of Calafhara^* afitiis., which certainly indicates 
the presence of the structure (the species is really a Leptanthura). In 1904 
Stehhing has drawn a most exact figure of the statocyst with its duet in the 
telson of ('alatJmra ” sladeni, hut in his text he says “there is no appearanee 
of statocysts such as those described by Thienemann,^’ This shows tliat 
Stebbing was looking for paired structures, yet it is curious tliat he did not 
notice the true nature of the structure he has so accurately delineated. 
Vanhbffen (1914) half indicates the same structure in Leptnnthura Im^igaia^ 
but also has no inkling of wliat he or the artist was really drawing. 

According to sections that T have examined of Leptantlmra hvvignta and 
L. iemtis^ and Accalathura vrenulata ’and A. gUjas, the statocyst is a vesicle 
lying near the base of the telson with a tube running posteriorly and opening 
on the dorsal surface by a round pore. This pore is especially large and 
prominent in the genus Leptanthvni. The vesicle is usually nearly round 
or longitudinally oval and the walls are thick, although not so thick as those 
of the paired statocysts e.g. in A. gracilis. Amorphous aggregations of 
particles are frequently found in the vesicle and may represent the remains 
of crystalline statoliths. I have not found any hairs projecting into the 
lumen of the vesicle. 

A noteworthy difference between the paired and unpaired strnctnres 
concerns the posterior attachments of the muscles which deflex the telson. 
In the former these muscles are attached to the anterior walls of the stato* 
cysts, but in the latter they pass by the single vesicle and are attached to 
the dorsal wall of the telson. In those genc'ra in Group B where the single 
vesicle is absent (e.g. ParanfJiura\ iliese muscles are likewise attached to 
the dorsal wall of the telson. 

The relative magnitude of the dorsal pore of the single vesicle, as compared 
with the minute apertures of the paired stabxjysts, is also noteworthy. 
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It deems vain to attempt any explanation o£ the function of this vesicle 
except hy observations on the habits of the living animal. 

As regards the origin of the statocysts, whether paired or single, and their 
correlation with the mouth-parts little can be said. It is reasonable to 
suppose, as Thieneinann suggests^ that the paired statocysts are invaginations 
of the dorsal ciiticulom of the telson, due perhaps originally to the pull 
exerted by the depressor muscles of the telson. If, however, these muscles 
were originally attached at their posterior ends to the dorsal wall of tlie 
telson, as they still are in Leptanthnra, we must explain the formation of the 
.single vesicle as being due to some other cause. Otherwise, if we imagine 
the paired statocysts to have united to form a single vesicle, as we are at first 
naturally inclined to do, we must admit that the posterior atlachment of the 
muscles to the dorsum of the telsoii (in Leptanthnra) has been secondarily 
acquired. The single vesicle is thus the stumbling block to an otherwise 
reasonable explanation ; and until the early embryonic stages both of the 
paired statocysts and of the un|)aired vesicle are studied, we are not likely to 
make much headw^ay. 

II. Biology. 

It is greatly to be regrette<l that so little is known about the habits of the 
AuthuridiB. At present we even have no conclusive evidence to account for 
the development of suctorial mouth-jmrts, though w(‘ may assume that the 
animals of group B lead a more parasitic life than those of group A with 
normal mouth-parts. 

The majority of specimens are obtained from encrusting material~worm- 
tubes, sponges, matted Hydroids and Polyzoa etc. (Stebbing 1893, Sexton 
1914, and personal observations). So far us is known Anthurids have no 
means of constructing dwellings of their ow’^n, like certain Amphipods, 
unless they hollow out galleries with their mandibles. Therefore they must 
adopt those already made, either chance crevices among rocks or Hydroid 
roots, the canals in a sponge, or worm-tubes. 

Very few direct observations on the habitats have been recorded. Craw- 
shay (quoted by Sexton 1914) records a specimen of A, praeilis in the tube 
of Sabellaria spinulosa^ and the remarkable Eisothistos vermiformis was found 
in Serpulid tubes by Haswell, who commented on the likeness between the 
tail-fun and the operculum of the worm. 

Bate and Westwood (1868) on the other hand seem to indicate that 
A* gramlis is mostly found attached to fishes. Though we should not 
definitely set aside this statement, it should be remembered that these authors 
were describing at the same time a Paranthvra^ one of group B with 
suctorial mouth-parts, and may have considered that the habits of all the 
species were much alike. Moreover, one must not forget Sexton's remarks 
on A. gracilis, in which the fully adult male appears to lead a more free- 
BWtmming existence* than the female. Sars states (1897) that Leptantknra 
tmm s slowly along the bottom and that he had never seen it make 
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any attempt to swim. Thieneinann (1903) says that C, earinata {A. gravJlu 
as he calls it) is found among encrusting barnacles etc,, and that when 
disturbed it stretches itself out stifHy and remains in this dcuth-feigning 
attitude some minutes. 

To tiiese meagre reports may be added one or two more from the South 
African Museum material. 

The single specimen of E. maerura was found alive by myself in a tube of 
Sabellaria capensis, and I was able to observe how exactly the tail-fan fitted 
the internal diameter of the tube and was held rigidly blocking the entrance. 

//. triravinata was found in a bottle together with a quantity of tubes of 
the Polychmt Ranzania capensh, but no specn’men was actually taken out of a 
tube, Tliese tulyes are composed of agglutinated sand-grains and measure 
25-50 mm. in length by about 2 mm. in diameter. The diameter of the 
body of the Isopod corresponds very closely with that of the worm-tube. 
These worms being social, the Isopod might live either in the tubes themselves 
or in the interstices between them. 

One specimen of Paranthura punctata was found in the central cavity of 
a IjenconiaAWe sponge, the diameter of wliich it could only just span with 
outstretched limbs. 

Finally, Pseitdanthura lateralis is a deep-water form living on a muddy 
bottom. 

From these facts, as few as they are, we may dislinguish three ecological 
groups in wdiicli structure can with fair certitude be correlated with liabitnt. 

First, the “ Sabellicoloustype as exemplified by A. f/raeilisy maerura^ 
and Eisotliutos vermiformis. This type is characterised by the strongly 
indurated telson which is wider (at^least not narrow er) distally than basally; 
by the straight lateral margins of the component i»arts of the tail-fan which 
allow them to be closely and accurately apposed ; by the manner of insertion 
of the outer uropodal ramus so that its inward movement is restricted ; 
and finally by the muscles being so developed that their most strenuous 
actions result in the splayhuji of the whole tail-fan. The outline of the tnil- 
fan when thus splayed is quite even and the shape is subcircular or oval *. 
It closes the entrance to the worm-tube, whose calibre is greater than the 
diameter of the animal’s body. 

The fact that males of A. gracilu have been found free-swimming does 
not vitiate the correlation, for it is probable that the male only becomes 
free-swimming after the final moult, at which the bru.sh-like anteiime and 
probably also the morula-like eyes are developed. The females and immature 
males w^ould still need the operculiform tail-fan as a protection to them in 
their more sedentary mode of life. 

e It is curious that Stebbing’s two figures of plate 25 in the 1886 paper^ni D cf and III 
PI. V.) should be iuaceurate in this respect. The text correctly describes the telson as 
equaling in length the inner uropodal ramus, but the figures i^ow' it distinctly shorter. 
Sexton's figure (1914) is a^rrect. 
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It should be noted that this type of tail-fan and mode of life have been 
evolved in three separate genera. 

For the second type, exemplified by such forms as the species of Mesan-- 
tkura^ Apanthura^ Cyathura, etc.^ it is difficult to find a single descriptive 
name. Tubicolous ” may be used as meaning that the animals inhabit the 
interstices and galleries between worm-tubes as well as possibly the worm- 
tubes themselves. But in any ease the diameter of the ^Miome^^ would 
appear to be not very muc^h greater than that of the animal’s body. 

The characteristic features are the distally tapering telson over which fold 
the outer uropodal rami : the outer ramus does not abut against the peduncle 
and inner ramus edge to edge, but overlaps on to the outer surface of the 
former ; the peduncle and inner ramus fold under the telson ; the direction 
of the most strenuous muscular actions of the uropods is from without 
inwards, so that the tail-fan becomes a deep cup no'wider than the rest of 
the body. The tail-fan is thus not used as a defensive trap-door as in the 
Sabellicolous type. 

The third type is represented by Pseudanthura lateralis^ and may be 
termed the “ Limicolous” type. This species is a deep-water one living on 
a fine muddy bottom. Owing to the rudimentary size of the outer uropodal 
rami it is scarcely correct to talk of a tail-fan ; the only object of the 
peduncle and inner rami (fused) is to close the lateral gaps in the branchial 
chamber between the telson and the 1st pleopods. Strenuous muscular 
action is api)arently not required, and consequently the muscles seem to have 
partly degenerated and the telson itself is immovably fused with the 6th 
pleon segment. 

III. Olassifioation. 

At the outset it should be understood that I regard the following systematic 
arrangement as a preliminary study only. I believe that all the admitted 
genera are well founded, though there are several instances of species which 
will not fit nicely into any genus. For these, further new^ genera may 
become necessary as our collections and our knowledge of the family increase. 
But it is as well to avoid a disproportionate number of monotypic genera at 
the start. 

The system of classification is not new, but is merely an extension of that 
proposed by Norman and 8tebbing to include the greater number of species 
now known. 

The division of the family into two Sections, the one with biting, the other 
with piercing mouth-parts, is of course fundamental. Since the discovery of 
the remarkable correlation between the structure of the mouth-parts and of 
the statocysts, it is more than ever impossible to believe that the similarity of 
the mouth-parts is due to convergence. Wo cannot but regard the two 
Sections as being phyletically homogeneous and, as we find no transition 
forms, to have diverged from their common stirps at a very early date. 

VOL, XXXTL 11 
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The delimitation of the genera within these two great Sections is a more 
difficult problem. To discuss their interrelations and phytogeny would be 
manifestly premature, seeing that future investigations are certain to discover 
many new forms. At present we find many genera very sharply defined, 
e. g. 'Ltptanthura and Mesanthura ; others again have rather indefinite 
boundaries owing to the policy of including a rather anomalous species in 
preference to making a new genus for it. On the whole the genera in 
Section B are more sharply defined than those in Section A. 

The delimitation of the genera follows the lines laid down by Norman 
and Stabbing and continued by the latter author in 1900 and 1910. * 
The 1st antennae, maxillipeds, mandibles, peraeopods, and the segmentation 
of the pleon provide the main features. To these have been added the 
pleopods and, most important of all, the shape of the telson, ?.s. its whole 
shape^ both when viewed from above and when seen in longitudinal and 
transverse section. 

The following table will indicate the main differences between the 
Sections A and B 


A. B. 

Mouth-parts . normal. modified. 

Statocysts. always paired, occasionally unpaired, mostly absent. 

absent 

Unguis of prp. 1 . long or short. 1 short. 

Prp. 2 & 8. only exceptionally sub- | always similar to prp. 1. 

chelate or as large as > 
prp. 1. 

Telmn . j eomstiSaes cplayed and in- never .plnyed or induraled. 

! durated. 


The following artificial key will help in identifying the genera. 

Section A. 

1. 6th joint prp. 4~7 not underriding 6th. 


A. Pleopod 1 operculiform. 

1. Maxilliped 6-jointed. 

o. Manffible normal... Anthuta, 

b. „ with palp 1-jointed . PUlanthura. 

2. Maxilliped i-jointed. 

0 . Pleon sutures distinct.... ... JSrmiiAnro. 

b, „ „ indistinct .. . Halwphatma. 

8. Maxilliped 5-jointed. 

0 . Telson splayed.... 

b, ,, not splayed, 
i. Feresopods 2 and 3 not large, 
os. Eyes present. 

e Unguis of prp. 1 short .. jffaHopkama, 

** II II MalaemttkHra, 

/5. Byes absent.. AnikAum. 

it. Permtq^ods 2 end3large 
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H. Pleopod 1 not operculiform .. Ily»mra. 

II. 5th joint prp. 4-7 underriding Otb. 

A. Maxilliped d-jointed... Xetianthura, 

B. „ 4-jointed..... Cyathura. 

0. 5- or 6-joint6d. 

1. Pleopod 1 operculiform. 
a, Pleon sutui'es distinct. 

i. Maxilliped 5-jointed . Apafdhnra, 

li. ,, 6-jointed, with inner plate. Panathura* 

h. Pleon sutures indistinct. 


i. Antenna 1 brush-like in cf. Body pigmented. Me$anthura, 

ii. Antenna 1 not brush-like. Body not pig¬ 


mented . Skuphonura. 

2, Pleopod 1 not operculifoim . Kupdlonura, 


Section B. 

I. With statocyst. 

A. Maxilliped 4-jointed. 5th joint prp. 4-7 not under¬ 


riding 6tb. Aeealathura. 

B. Maxilliped 3-jointed. 5th joint prp. 4-7 under¬ 
riding Gth. Leptanthura. 

II. No statocyst. 

A. Exopod of uropod not reduced. 

1. 5th joint prp. 4-7 underriding 6tb. Maxilliped 

5-jointed. Valathura. 

2. 5th joint prp. 4-7 not undemding 6th. 

< 1 . Maxilliped 3-jointed . Farantkura. 

h, f, 2-jointed . Crureyens, 

B. Exopod of uropod reduced . Ps^udanthura, 

Tticertas gerlis, 

Perieopod 7 absent. Colanthura. 


SUCTION A. 

Gen. Anthura Leach, 1814. 

Eyes well developed, especially in adult (J. Perseon segments 4-6 with 
dorsal pits in ? • Pleon short in ? , longer in ^, the sutures distinct in <J, 
not in $ . Telson slightly concave dorsally, thick^ indurated. Antenna 1 
with brush-like flagellum in ^, rudimentary in $ . Antenna 2 with flagellum 
4-6*}ointed. Mandible with 1st and 3rd palpal joints subequal, the latter 
tipped with 2-3 feeble set®. Maxilliped 3-jointed. Peraeopod 1 very stout 
in $, 6th joint with a strong basal tooth making the hand almost chelate, 
in ^ slender., 6th joint simple, unguis short. Perseopods 2 and 3 with 6th 
joint cylindrical. Peraeopods 4-7 with 5th joint cylindrical, not underriding 
6th. Pleopod 1 not indurated. Uropods indurated, exopod folding out¬ 
wards. Oostegites? 

Of this, the typical genus, there is now but one species, all the others 
having been transferred to other genera. Sexual dimorphism is well marked. 

11^ 
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Anthura gracilis (Mont.) 1808. 

(See also Norman & Stebbing, 1886; Sexton, 1014.) 

Body dorso-laterally keeled. Telson oblong, slightly wider distally, apex 
truncate, crenulate, a raid>dorsal keel from base to apex, flanked by a smaller 
one on either side in the basal two-thirds, a deep longitudinal pit on either 
side of the median keel at base. (PI. 4 . fig. I.) 

Yellowish-white, with cloudy brown patches varying in size, eyes black. 
11 ram. 

S. England, Mediterranean. Littoral and shallow water. 

I have seen a $ from Syracnse (Copenhagen Museum) which is indis¬ 
tinguishable from English sjiecimens. 

Gen. Ptilarthoba Harger, 1878. 

Eyes developed but small (even in adult male). Perseon with dorsal pits. 
Pleon rather long, segments distinct. Telson ? Antenna 1 with brush-like 
flagellum in , pauciartioulate in $. Antenna 2 with pauciarticulate 
flagellum in both sexes. Mandible with palp consisting of onl}' a single 
joint. Maxilliped 3-jointed. Shape of !ith joint of peneopods 4-7 and otlier 
characters uncertain. 

This genus requires further elucidation. I have seen no .specimens. 

Ptilanthcra TBRUI8 Harger, 1878. 

(See also Richardson, 1006.) 

East coast of N. America, 0-19 fatkoms. 

Gkn. Ezarthttra Barnard, 1914. 

Eyes present. Perason segments 4-6 with dorsal pits. Pleon segments 
distinct. Telson more or less dorsally concave, thick, indurated. Antenna 1 
with brush-like flagellum in (J, pauciarticulate in ? . Antenna 2 with 
flagellum pauciarticulate (5-9). Mandible with 3rd palpal joint snbequal to 
1st, with comb of setm. Maxilliped 4-jointed. Perseopod 1 with short 
sinuous palm and long unguis. Perasopods 2 and 3 with 6th joint cylindrical. 
Perseopods 4-7 with 5th joint not underriding 6th. Pleopod 1 indurated. 
Uropods indurated, exopod folding outwards. Oostegites ? 

This genus is closely allied to lialiophannui, but is distinguished mainly by 
the distinctly segmented pleon. The molar on the mandible is firesent, not 
obsolete as stated in iny original description. The immature S kas the 
outer margin of the 1st joint of antenna 1 produced into a pointed recurved 
process ; this seems to disappear in the fully adult cf, and to be absent 
altogether in the ? . The “ovigerous” ? recorded by me in 1920 was not 
really ovigerous, so that 1 am unable to state the number of oostegites. 
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Exanthura macrura Barnard, 1914. 

Body dorso«>latera]ly keeled. Pleon short. Telson long, widening dis- 
tally, distal margin truncate, dorsal surface slightly concave with very low 
median ridge. (Text-fig. 7, p. 123.) Uropod with endopod nearly as long 
as peduncle, trapezoidal, apex obliquely truncate. 

Whitish with brown mottling and a dark spot behind each dorsal pit. 
22 mm. 

S. Africa, littoral. 

Exanthura filiformis (Lucas) 1849. 

(See Barnard, 1920.) 

Body dorso-laterally keeled. Pleon not very short. Telson not very 
thick, lanceolate, apex subacute, dorsal surface flat with medio-Iongitudiual 
keel from base to apex, flanked near base with a shallow groove on either 
side. (PI. 4 . fig. 22.) Uropod with endopod in S subtriangular, longer 
than basal width, apex subacute, in Sf shorter and broader, almost ovoid. 

23 mm. 

Algeria, Mediterranean (Lucas) ; S. Africa, 125-250 fathoms. 

As I have seen no Mediterranean examples of Lucas’s species, it remains 
doubtful if the S. African ones are conspecific; probably not. 

Gen. UAiilopHABMA Hasw. 1881. 

Eyes well developed. Perason segments not or but slightly keeled dorso- 
laterally, with dorsal pits. Pleon short, sutures indistinct. Telson rather 
thick, more or less indurated and dorsally sculptured. Antenna 1 with 
fiagellum 1-8-jointed. Antenna 2 with flagellum pauciartieulate. .Mandible 
with Ist and 3rd palpal joints subequal, latter with comb of setae. Maxilliped 
5- (or 4-) jointed. Perseopod 1 stout, palm entire, unguis short. Peraeopods 
2 and 3 with 6th joint cylindrical. Peneopods 4-7 with 5th joint not under- 
riding 6th. Pleopod 1 more or less indurated, outer surface usually pitted 
or grooved. Uropods not strongly indurated, exopod folding over telson. 
Oostegites ? 

A compact and well-marked genus of four shallow-water species. The 
maxilliped has a characteristic stout shape, the presence of the extra suture 
being only of specific value. With the exception of the eyes, which are 
dark, pigment does not seem to be extensively developed ; though 1 have 
seen no living or freshly preserved specimens* 

Uaswell included in his genus two species : purpurea and maculata, but 
without specifying either as the genotype, hs purpurea has line precedence 
1 have adopted it as the genotype of Haiutphaema^ transferring nmculata to 
Memnthura^ 
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Haliophasma pckpursa Hasw. 1881. 

Integument pitted. Dorsal-iateral keels feeble except on segment 1, but 
dorsal-lateral grooves distinct. Flagellum of antenna coni^sting of a single 
setiferons joint. Maxilliped 4-jointed. Palm of persopod 1 almost straight 
and parallel to the long axis of the joint. Pleopod 1 pitted. Telson ovate- 
lanceolate^ rather abmptlj narrowed distally, apex narrowly rounded, three 
dorsal rounded longitudinal ridges which coalesce basally into one, a low 
niedio-ventral ridge in apical half only. (PI. 4. fig. 3.) Uropod with endo- 
pod not reaching telsonic apex, nearly twice as long as broad, apex narrowly 
rounded ; exopod narrow-ovate, distally notched. 

30 mm. 

New South Wales (Haswell). 

1 have seen a ootype ($) in the British Museum ex Australian 
Museum. 

Haliophasma trigabimata, n. sp. 

Integument very feebly pitted. Dorso-lateral grooves but no keels. 
Flagellum of antenna 1 consisting of a single setiferons joint. Maxilliped 
4-5-jointed, the basal suture across the second (free) joint being indistinct. 
Palm of persBopod 1 convex and transverse to long axis of joint, finely 
serrulate. Pleopod 1 pitted. Telson elongate-ovate, not abruptly narrowed 
apically, apex broadly rounded, three dorsal longitudinal rounded ridges 
not coalescing basally, the intervening grooves pitted, a low medio-ventral 
keel from apex to near base. (PI. 4. fig. 2.) Uropod with eudopod not 
reaching apex of telson, longer than wide, apex rounded, denticulate ; 
exopod ovate, distally emargina^ not notched, outer margin denticulate. 

15 mm. 

S. Africa, 40 fathoms. (Agulhas Bank. S.S. ‘ Pieter Faure.’ Coll. S.A. 
Museum.) 

Very close to purpurea, but clearly distinguished by the hand of 
perseopod 1 and the telson. 

Haliophasma oobohicavoa, n. sp. 

Integument not pitted. Dorso-lateral keels present but feeble. Flagellum 
of antenna 1 5-jointed. Maxilliped 5-jointed. Palm of permopod 1 slightly 
convex. Pleopod 1 grooved. Telson ovate, apex rounded, dorsal surface 
with an oval raised central portion resembling the crown of a hat sur¬ 
rounded by a flat rim. Uropod with endopod reaching telsonic apex, longer 
than wide, snbtrigonal with rounded apex; exopod narrow-ovate, outer 
margin sinuous, apex subacute. 

16 mm- 

’ S. Africa, 87 fathoms. (Off Saldanfaa Bay. S.S. * Pieter Faure.’ Coil. 
S.A. Museum.) 
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HaLIOFHASMA DAKARBNSIS, n. flp. 

Integument not pitted. Dorso-lateral keels obsolete. Flagellum of 
antenna 1 8-jointed. Maxilliped 5<-jointed. Palm of peraeopod 1 nearly 
straight. Pleopod 1 grooved. Telson ovate, apex rounded, dorsal surface 
with two low rounded ridges at base extending as far as openings of stato- 
cysts and followed by a low angular median keel reaching apex, (PI. 4. 
fig. 4.) Uropod with endopod reaching telsonic apex, broader than long, 
subtrigonal ; exopod ovate, outer margin sinuous, apex subacute. 

17 mm. 

Dakar, W. Africa, 12-14 fathoms (Copenhagen Museum). 

Malacanthuua, n. g. 

Eyes present. Perseon segments with dorsal pits. Pleon segments 
distinct in ^, not in ? . Telson not thick, nor indurated. Antenna 1 with 
brush-like flagellum in rudimentary in ?. Antenna 2 with flagellum 
pauciarticulate. Mandible with 1st and 3rd palpal joints subequal, the latter 
tipped with 2-3 setae. Maxilliped 5-jointed, resembling in shape that of 
Apanthura, Peraeopod I stout, palm sinuous, unguis long. Peraeopods 
2 and 3 with 6th joint cylindrical. Peraeopods 4-7 with 5th joint not 
underriding 6th. Pleopod 1 not indurated. Dropods not indurated, exopod 
folding over telson, Oostegites? 

Similar to Ilaliophasmay but not indurated and with long unguis to 
peraeopod 1. 

Malaoanthura LiN(aiiCAiTDA (Barnard) 1920. 

Telson ovate, tapering to narrowly rounded apex, dorsal surface gently 
convex, ventral surface jdane. Peraeopod 1 with 2-3 little lobules on inner 
margin of finger. Endopod of uropod elongate-ovate, apex rounded. 

10*5 mm. 

S. Africa (Natal and Cape Point), 50-100 fathoms. 

Qen. Eisothistos Hasw. 1884. 

Eyes present, but the lenses in some species few and separate. Peraeon seg¬ 
ments with dorsal [>its. Pleon short or very short, but with distinct sutures. 
Telson dorsally flat or with a slight median ridge, not very thick, indurated. 
Antenna 1 with brush-like flagellum in , pauciarticulate in $ . Antenna 2 
also with fewer joints in ? than (f. Mandible with 1st and 3rd palpal 
joints subequal, latter with a small tuft of setse, Maxilliped slender, 
especially in ^, 5-jointed (a minute apical joint not counted). Peraeopod 1 
with 6th joint simple, cylindrical, stouter in ? than c?. Perseopods 2 and 3 
with 6tfa joint oylindrical and lower margins of 3rd and 4th joints tuber- 
Gulate. Perssopods 4-7 with 5th joint triangular but not underriding 6th 
completely. Pleopod 1 with rami fused. Pleopods 2-5 with inner and 
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outer rami side by Bide. Uropoda indurated; exc^od foldini; inwards but 
not closing downwards over telson, broad with a projecting point. 
Oostegites ? 

A genus remarkable for the sexual dimorphism, especially in vermformis, 
the pleopods and the shape of the exopod of the uropod. The generic 
diagnosis, is based on a mutilated example of vermiformit and W. Indian 
examples of atlanUcut which I have myself examined. Some of the above 
characters may therefore not be applicable to all the species. 

EiSOTHISTOB VERHIFORMI8 flasw. 1884. 

Body dorso-laterally keeled. Perseopods with 2nd joint fitting closely 
into hollows on the sides of the body, these hollows being posterior to the 
insertions of the legs on the three anterior segments, anterior on the four 
posterior segments. Telson oblong, widening distally, distal margin trnn* 
cate, crenulaie, dorsal surface with a low median ridge not reaching apex. 

12 mm. 

New South Wales, littoral. 

EiSOTHISTOB ATLAHTIOUS Vanh. 1914. 

Body dorso-laterally keeled, the segments hollowed laterally to receive the 
2nd joints of the perseopods as in the preceding species, but here more 
marked in the (J than the $ . Telson widening distally, distal margin trun¬ 
cate in 9 , slightly emarginate in d' > strongly dentate, postero-lateral angles 
rounded, dentate. Uropod with inner margin of peduncle, and the whole 
margin of both inner and outer rami dentate, outer ramus similar in shape to 
that of vermifortnis. 

5 mm. 

(Jape Verde Islands (Vanhofreii); St. Thomas, W. Indies, 5 fathoms 
(Copenhagen Museum). 

The above description is taken entirely from the W. Indian specimens. 
I have not seen Vanhoffen’s type, and consequently tlie identification may 
prove erroneous. The original description and figure are inadequate. 

Eisosthistos antabotioos Vanh. 1914. 

Telson apically rounded, strongly dentate, dorsal surface with a median 
longitudinal spinose keel. Uropods with both rami dentate. 

4 mm. 

Antarctic, 385 metres (Vanhfiffen); 77“ 5'S., 164® 17'E., 140 fathoms 
(Tattersall). 

Original description and figure inadequate. Tattersall (1920) adds no 
furdier information. The ‘Terra Nova’ specimen was being studied by 
Tattersall when 1 was -working at the British Museum and was not seen 
by me. Tlie 5th joint of the posterior perseopods probably underrides the 
6th joint to a greater extent than is represented in Vanfaoffen’s figure. 
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Gen. Anthelura Norm. & Stebb. 1886. 

Byes aiisent. Peraeoii segments without dorsal pits. Pleon segments 
distinct^ at least laterally. Telson not indurated, moderately thick, dorsally 
more or less convex. Antenna 1 typically with brush-like flagellum in ^, 
pauciarticulate in f . Aiitennu 2 with flagellum pauciarticulate. Mandible 
with 3rd palpal joint shorter than or subequal to 1st and tipped with a few 
setae. Maxilliped 5-jointed, typically with vi ell-developed inner plate. 
Peraeopod 1 strong, palm straight, unguis long. Perseopods 2 and 3 with 
6th joint more or less ovate. Perseopods 4-7 with 5th joint not underriding 
6th. Pleopod 1 not indurated. Uropods not indurated, exopod folding 
over telson. Oostegites ? 

A small but well-marked genus of rather deep-water species. 

Anthkliika rlonoata Norm. & Stebb. 1886. 

Mandible with 3rd palpal joint subequal to 1st, tipped with several setss. 
Inner plate of inaxilliped well developed. Antenna 1 with brush-like 
flagellum in c?. Pera?opod 1 with acutely projecting 5th joint. Perseopods 
2 ami 3 with 6th join! narrow-ovate, almost cylindrical. Perseopods 4-7 
with 5th and 6ll) joints narrow. Telson lanceolate, widest in basal third, 
apex acute, a short and \ery low angular median longitudinal ridge at 
base, rest of dorsal surface smooth and flat. (PI. 4. fig. 8.) Urojwd with 
endopod narrow, more than twice as long as broad, apex subacute, exopod 
narrow-ovate. In the young both exopod and endopod are considerably 
broader. 

18 mm. 

Atlantic (Portuguese coast), 740 fathoms. 

I have examined the type iii the British Museum. 

Anthblitua KEMIPES Barnard, 1014. 

Mandible with 3rd palpal joint shorter than 1st, tipped with a few setse. 
Maxilliped with well-developed inner plate. Antenna 1 with obscurely 
7-jointed flagellum. Porseopod 1 similar to that of elongata, but palm 
slightly convex. Permopods 2 and 3 with 6tb joint broadly ovate. 
Perseopods 4-7 with 5th and 6th joints broadly expanded. Telson lanceo¬ 
late, but narrowing only from distal two-thirds to subacute apex, dorsally 
convex. Uropod with endopod subtriangular, not more than twdee as long 
as basal width, apex subacute, exopod ovate. 

30 mm. 

S. Africa, 156 fathoms. 

Anthelura tbuncata (Hansen) 1916. 

Mandible with 3rd palpal joint shorter than 1st, tipped with a few setse. 
Maxilliped without inner plate. Antenna 1 with 2-jointed flagellum. 
Peraeopod 1 witli 5th joint squarely projecting, palm slightly sinuous. 
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Pemopods 2 and 3 with 6tii joint similar to that of elmgata. Perseopods 
4-7? with 5th and 6th joints narrow. Telson broadly ovate, widest at basal 
third,* with straight lateral margins and truncate apex, dorsal surface convex. 
Uropod with endopod ovate, apex rounded, exopod ovate. 

10 mm. 

N. Atlantic (Davis Strait), 1199-*1435 fathoms. 

This species clearly belongs to this genus, in iny opinion ; the differences 
{e. g. the absence of inner plate on the maxilliped) seem Ear less important 
than the differences (e, g. number of joints in maxilliped, and shape of joints 
in permopods 4-7) separating it from Cgathura. I can confirm Hansen’s 
description. 

For Anthelura ahyssorum Norm, k Stebb. and A. apnh Rich., see under 
Anardhura. 


Ananthura, n. g. 

Byes feeble or absent. Perseon not dorso-laterally keeled, dorsal pits in 
one species. Pleon segments distinct. Telson lenticular in cross section, 
more or less thick, somewhat indurated as a rule. Antennse 1 and 2 with 
pauciarticulate flagella. Mandible with Jst and 3rd palpal joints subequal, 
latter with comb of setae. Maxilliped 5*jointed, with small inner plate, 
which may not be present in all species. Perseopod 1 with hand not greatly 
enlarged, palm straight, unguis short. Perseopods 2 and 3 nearly as large 
as perseopod 1, 6th joint slightly ovate. Perseopods 4-7 with 5th joint 
short but not underriding 6th. Pleopod 1 not indurated. Uropml with 
endopod long, subequal to peduncle, exopod closing over telson. Oostegites ? 

The bringing together of the three undermentioned species in tliis 
genus is not altogether satisfactory. The large size of the 2nd and 3rd 
peraeopods, as also the elongate uropodal endopod uad permopods 4-7, seem 
to indicate that they are congeneric. 

Ananthura sulcaticauda, n. sp. 

Byes absent. Perseon segments 4-6 with dorsal pits. Telson long, 
narrow, apex snbacute, thick, especially at base, distal half rather abruptly 
thinner, basal half with a deep medio->longitudinal groove, moderately 
indurated. (PI. 4* fig. 9.) Antenna 1 with flagellum 3-jointed. Antenna 2 
with flagellnm 7-jointed. Uropod with endopod apically rounded, exopod 
ovate, outer margin sinuate. 

6*5 mm. 

N. Atlantic Ingolf’ stations 78 and 90. Copenhagen Museum). 

. Ananthura ovalib, n. sp. 

Byes very faint. Perseon without dorsal pits. Telson ovate-lanceolate, 
apex subacute, not very thick, dorsal surface smooth, gently convex, with a 
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longitudinal pit near base. (PI. 4. fig. 10.) Antenna 1 with flagellum 
3-jointed. Antenna 2 with flagellum 7-jointed. Uropod with endopod 
apioally rounded ; exopod broadly ovate, outer margin distally serrulate. 

5*5 min. 

Mediterranean, Syracuse (Copenhagen Museum). 

Ananthura abyssorum (Norm. & Stebb.) 1886. 

This species does not belong Ui Anthelura^ and is probably to be associated 
with the two preceding s[)ecies. 

I am unable to add any details to the original description, which was in 
many points inadequate, e. the shape of the telson and uropodal rami. 
The ty])e in the British Museum lacks both head and tail-fan. Dr. Caiman 
informs me that there is a more perfect specimen in the Norman collection, 
now in the British Museum ; this specimen unfortunately I did not see. 

9 mm. 

N. Atlantic, 1750 fathoms. 

Anthehira a/finis Rich. 1902, may also belong to this genus, but the 
deSGri[)tion and figure are inadequate. 

Genus Hysscua Norm. & Stebb. 1886. 

Body (dongate. Eyes absent. Peraeon not dorso-latcrally keeled, without 
dorsal pits. I’leon elongate, segments distinct, Telson elongate, narrow, 
pointed, more or less thick and indurated, without statocysts. Antennee 1 and 
2 with pauciurticulate flagella > Mandible with 3rd palpal joint subequal to 
1st, with v’.omb of seta). Maxillii>ed 5-jointed, with inner plate. Perseopod 1 
with 6th joint ovate, palm straight, unguis short. Perseopods 2 and 3 at 
least equal in size to 1st, and similar in shape. Perseopods 4-6 with 5th 
joint cylindrical, not underriding 6th. Segment 7 without perseopods. 
Pleopod I not operculiform, not larger than others, both rami equally 
developed. Uropods with rami more or less narrow, exopod hinged trans¬ 
versely and folding down over telson. Oostegites ? 

Although I have seen the type of IL producta in the British Museum, I have 
only been able to investigate the mouth-parts in the Paris Museum specimen 
of the n. sf). //. profunda. The generic diagnosis may therefore have to be 
altered later. Thus Norman and Stebbing say that the maxillipod in producta 
is 5-joiDted exclusive oftlie basal joint. 

Htssitra produota Norm. & Stebb. 1886. 

Telson very narrow, circular in cross section. Endopod of uropod terete, 
longer than peduncle ; exopod very narrow, terete. (PI. 4. fig. 16.) 
Perseopods 4-6 with 4th to 6th joints twice as long as broad. 

6\5 mm. 

N. Atlantic, 56° IP N., 37° 41' W., 1450 fathoms. 
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HtSBCRA ntOIUMDA, D. tp. 

Telsdn harrow>lanc6olate, lateral margins evenly converging to the acute 
apex, lenticular in cross section, being more convex dorsally than ventrally. 
findopod of nropod narrow, elongate, flattened, dorsally concave, longer titan 
peduncle j exopod narrow-ovate, apex narrowly founded, flattened, concave 
ventrally (i.e. when folded down over telson). (PI. 4. fig. 17.) Perseopods 
4-6 with 4th-6th joints broad, not more than half as long again as broad, 
oar-like. 

, 10 mm. 

‘Travailleur ’ Collection, No. 50,13.7.81 (Paris Museum). 

This specimen Iwd been previously determined as produela by Miss 
Richardson. 

** Hyssura” spimeauda Walker 1901, does not belong to this genus, 
see p. 147. 


Xenakthuba, n. g. 

Eyes present. Perieon not dorso-laterally keeled, without dorsal pits. 
Pleon leng, segments distinct. Telson greatly reduced, thin, without 
statocysts. Antenna 1 with flageliuiu brush-like in ^, single-jointed in $ . 
Antenna 2 with flagellum reduced to 3-4 obscurely separated joints, a 
minute two-jointed secondary flagellum (exopod) on outer apex of last 
(fourth) peduncular joint. Mandible with palp represented by a seta only. 
Maxillipeds 3-jointed, the 2nd joints fused, apical joint triangular. 
Perseopod 1 with strmght palm, unguis short. Perseopods 2 and 3 also 
subohelate but a little smaller than {lerseopod 1, 6th joint ovate. Perseopods 
4-7 very short, 5th joint underridhig 6th. Pleopod 1 not operculiform, no 
larger than the others, both rami equally develojjed. Uropods with endopod 
completely fused with peduncle ; exopod large, ovate, closing down over its 
fellow and over the telson. Oostegites ? 

^e number of unusual features in this genus has suggested the generic 
name. 

Xbnaxthoba bbevii'Elson, n. sp. 

Eyes in adult <J' divided into three groups, each with a few lenses, along 
lateral margin of head. Head rounded ((?) or subrotund (?), rostrum 
unusually proraineut. Telson very short, oblong, apioally truncate, with 
8-4 long setse. Perssopod 1 with 5^ joint acutely projecting, 6th ovate, palm 
straight. Perseopod 2 only a little smaller, 5th joint produced in an acute 
apex, inferior margin serrate, 6th broadly ovate, palm convex. Perseopod 3 
a little smaller than 2,4th joint broadly triangular, inferim- margin spinulose, 
5tii j'dnt subacntely produced with tuft of long setsa, 6th broadly ovate, 
palm very short, finger straight. Perseopods 4-7 not as long as their 
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segments, 6th joint ovate, 7th serrate on outer margin. Uropod with fused 
{lednncle and endo|K>d oblong, inner margin straight, apposed to that of its 
fellow, distal margin obliquely subtmncate ; exopod broadly oval, almost 
circular. (PI. 4. fig. 14 and text-fig. 8.) 

White, eyes dark. 4 nim. 

St. Thomas, W. Indies, 25-30 fathoms ((lopenhagen Museum). 


Fio. 8. 

a, e 


Xmanthura breviteUmi, n. g, et 
a, PersDopod 1; pereeopod 2 ; c, peradopod 3; d, perceopod 0; e, mandible; /. antenna 2. 

Gen. Oyathfra Norm. & Stebb. 1886. 

Eyes typically present, sometimes absent. Per^eoii typically with dorso¬ 
lateral keels and dorsal pits. Pleon with sutures indistinct dorsally. 
Telson lenticular in cross-section, thin, smooth. Antenna 1 with flagellum 
l-3-]ointed, sometimes brush-like in ^, Antenna 2 with flagellum of a single 
joint. Mandible with 3rd palpal joint usually larger than Ist, with rather 
large apical tuft of seta). Maxillipod 4-jointed. Fermoiiod 1 with more or 
less pronounced tooth on palm of 6tb joint, unguis typically long. PersBopods 
2 and 3 with 6th joint cylindrical. Pereeopods 4-7 with 5th joint underriding 
6th. Pleopod 1 not indurated. Uropods not indurated, exopod folding over 
telson. Oostegites 3 pairs (in s{4xmensis and also, apiul Harger, in Anthnra 
poUta SB C\ mrinata), 

Besides the genotype, C. earinata^ four other species are here included in 
this genus, although chey differ in certain respects, lii two small species 
the eyes are absent and in two others the males have brush-like upper 
antean^s. Eventually perhaps these will be removed to another genus. 
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OtATHURA OARINATA (Kr5y«r) 1847. 

(See also Norman & Stebbing, 1886. Synonyms: Richardson^ 1905; also syn. 

C. eftmriuB Barnard, 1914). 

Eyes present. Formon distinctly keeled dorso-laterally, isith pits. 
Antenna 1 with 3-jointed flagellum. Mandibular palp large in proportion 
to trunk. Perseopod 1 with apex of 5th joint subacutely projecting, palm 
with a tooth near base, unguis long. Perseopods 2 and 3 with 6tli joint 
cylindrical. Telson ovate, sides straight, gradually converging to the 
rounded apex, slightly convex dorsally. Uropod with endopod al)Out as 
broad as long, outer and distal margins distinct, apex rounded, exopod ovate. 
S stylet on pleopod 2 apically complex. 

Whitish, with brown mottling (S. African specimens). 13-27 mm. 

Europe, N. America, S. Africa ; China (Tattersall). 

Frequently found in brackish or quite fresh water. 

Cyathura pusilla Stebb. 1904 b & 1910. 

Eyes absent. Permopod 1 with 5th joint not projecting, palm sinuous, 
unguis short. Telson ovate, apex rounded. Uropod with endopod longer 
than broad, ovoid, outer and distal margins confluent, apex rounded. 

7*5 mm. 

Ceylon and British East Africa (Stcbbing). 

Description taken from Stebbing ; I ba\e seen no specimens. 

CYATHUKA SIAMBK8IS, n. Sp« 

Eyes absent. Permon not dorso-laterally keeled. Antenna 1 with 
flagellum of a single joint. Permppod 1 with 5th joint rounded-triangular, 
not projecting, 6th joint somewhat transversely oval, palm short and 
strongly convex, unguis short. Perseopods 2 and 3 similar but smaller, 
6th joint longitudinally oval. Telson lanceolate, widest in middle, the lateral 
margins proximal and distal to the widest part straight. (PI. 4. fig. 6.) 
Uropod with endopod triangular, longer than broad, margin nearly straight 
between outer basal angle and subacute apex; oxopod narrow-ovate, apex 
subacute. 

6 mm. 

Siam, 3-5 fathoms (Copenhagen Mnsenm). 

Easily distinguished by the shape of the telson and uropods. 

Cyathura indica, n. sp. 

Eyes present. Persson not strongly keeled dorso-laterally. Antenna 1 
with brush-like flagellum in obscurely S-jointed in ? . Mandibular 
palp not large. Permopod 1 with 5th joint not projecting, palm straight 
with basal tooth, unguis long. Telson linguiform, lateral margins parallel, 
apex rounded, dorsal surface flat, ventral with low medio-longitudinal ridge. 
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(PI. 4. fig. 7.) Uropod with endopod similar to that of earinata^ a trifle 
broader in ? than <?, exopod ovate. S stylet on pleopod 2 apically simple. 
3*5-8 mm. 

Singapore, Siam, and Paumben, Adam’s Bridge, Ceylon, 1-14 fathoms 
(Copenhagen Museum). 

Cyathitra crucis, n. sp. 

Eyes present, large. Perseon not dorso-laterally keeled. Antenna 1 with 
brush-like flagellum in ^ . Pera?opod 1 with 5th joint not projecting, palm 
with tooth near base, unguis long. Peraeopods 2 and 3 with 6tb joint 
cylindrical. Telson linguiform, aidcally broadly rounded, very thin, nearly 
flat both dorsally and ventrally. (PI. 4. fig. 5.) Uropod with endopod 
similar to that of carinata^ exopod ovate. (J stylet on pleopod 2 apically 
simple. 

7 mm. 

St. Croix, W. Ind ies, 4 fathoms (Copenhagen Museum). 

The last two species are distinguished from the typical C. carinata by the 
brush-like 1st antenna. They may later be transferred to another genus. 

Gen. Apamthura Stebb. 1900. 

Eyes usually present, absent in the deeper water species. Perseon seg¬ 
ments not pitted. Pleon with the sutures distinct. Telson not indurated, 
rather thin, dorsally sinootli and convex. Antenna 1 with flagellum of 
1 joint or obscurely 2-3-jointod, or occasienally brush-like in c? • Antenna 2 
with flagellum rudimentary. Mandible with 3rd palpal joint shorter than 
or subequal to 1st, soraetime.s with a comb of setae, .sometimes with only 
an apical tuft. Maxilliped 5-join ted. Peraeopod 1 usually with a tooth on 
palm near base, unguis typically long. Perseopods 2 and 3 with tfth joint 
somewhat ovate. Perssopods 4-7 with 5th joint nnderriding 6th. Pleopod 1 
not indurated. Uropods not indurated, exopod folding over telson. 
Oostegites 4 pairs {A, xeuoekeiry apvd Stebbing). 

Stebbing shows a minute inner plate in the maxilliped of A. sandalensis^ 
but I have not observed this in any specimens belonging to species which 
I consider really belong to this genus. One species, A. xenoclmr^ has an 
anomalous hand to the 1st perseopod. 

ApaNTHURA SAKDALENBIS Stebb. 1900. 

(Syn. A, 4Ma Barnard, 1914.) 

Eyes present. Antenna 1 with 3-jointed flagellum. Mandible with 3rd 
palpal joint shorter than 1st, tipped with a few setse. Perseopod 1 with or 
without a basal tooth on palm. Telson ovate, apex rounded, setose, dorsal 
surface feebly convex. Uropod with endopod nearly twice as long as broad, 
exopod broadly ovate, apex notched* 
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Tellowish-whiie mottlod with greyish specks, eyes black/ 10 mm. 

Loyalty Islands; S. Africa, littoral. 

I have seen the type and a cotype of A. tandalenm in the British Miisenm, 
and have satisfied myself that A. dubia is a synonym. The cotype has a 
tooth on the pulm exactly as represented in my figure of A. dubia. 

Apanthitba zjinooheir Stebb. 1910. 

Eyes present. Antenna 1 with obscnrely 3-jointed flagellum. Mandible 
witli 3rd palpal joint snbeqnal to 1st, with short comb of setae. Perseopod 1 
with lower margin of hand produced into a tooth, a small cavity between 
this and base of finger into which the short curved finger closes. Telson 
ovate, apex rounded. Uro{K>d with endopod not much longer than broad, 
subcircular, exopod ovate. 

Apparently pale with darker speckling. 5 mm. 

Egmont Beef, Seychelle Islands, littoral. 

Description taken from Stebbing ; I have seen no specimens. 

Apanthuba afbioana Barnard, 1914. 

Eyes absent. Antenna 1 with 3-jointed flagellum. Mandible with ,‘lrd 
palpal joint shorter than let, with apical tuft. Perseopod I with .'ith joint 
acutely produced, palm excavate distally, unguis rather short. Telson 
lanceolate, apex acute, dorsally rather strongly convex. Uropod with 
endopod narrow-triangular, apex acute, exopod ovate. 

17 nun. 

S. Africa, 80 fathoms. 

» 

Apanthuba ooppingbbi, n. sp. 

(Syn. Parantkmu tnutridu Mien, 1884, and Ilaawell, 1866, aedum Haswell, 1881.) 

Eyes absent. Antenna 1 with flagellum of a single joint. Mandible 
with 3rd palpal joint sabeqnul to 1st, with apical tutt. Perseopod 1 with 
6th joint rather elongate-ovate, palm with blunt tooth near base. Perseo- 
pods 2 and 3 with 5th joint narrow but long, with prominently projecting 
blunt inferior apex. Perseopods 4-7 with 5tb joint prominently projecting 
at lower apex, 6th joint slender. Telson lanceolate, widest across the 
middle, apex subacute, dorsally moderately convex. (PI. 4. fig. 12.) Uropod 
with endopod considerably narrower than peduncle, cylindrical, slightly 
curved inwards, apex narrowly rounded, exopod ovate. 

13 mm. 

Dundas Straits, 17 fathoms (ooll. Dr. Ooppinger, H.M.S! ‘ Alert,'Brit. 
Museum). 

Miers had doubts as to this being the P. atutralu of Haswell. The 
endopod of the uropod is distinctive. 
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ApANTHURA SBNEGALEN 61 S, n. sp. 

Eyes very large. Antenna 1 with flagellum brush-like. Mandible with 
3rd palpal joint shorter than 1st, with comb oE seta*. Porseopod 1 with 5th 
joint squarely produced, palm abruptly excavate distally. Perseopods 1-7 
with (ith joint abruptly narrower than 5th. Telson rather broadly ovate, 
apex subacute, (Jorsally feebly convex. (PI. 4. fig. 11.) Uropod with endopod 
rather narrow, apex narrowly rounded, exopod ovate. 

7 mm, 

Dakar, 5 fathoms (Copenhagen Museum). 

The brush-like Ist antenna is exceptional in this genus, but all the other 
characters indicate that this species is nearest to Apanthura, 

Panathura, n. g. 

Similar to Apanthura^ but maxiiliped 6-jointed with well-developed inner 
plate, and palm of perseopod 1 straight. Unguis long. 

Panathura serricattda (Barnard) 1920. 

Eyes small. Antenna 1 with flagellum 2-jointed. Mandible with 3rd 
pal[>al joint shorter than 1st. Telson obovate, widest at distal two-thirds, 
apex broadly rounded, serrate. Uropod with endopod as long as broad, 
distally rounded, serrate ; exopod hroadly oval, margin serrate. 

Uniform yellowish-white, eyes black, 5 innu 

S. Africa, littoral. 


(len. Mesanthura Barnard, 1914, 

Eyes present. Perapon without dorsal pits. Pleon short, sutures absent 
or extremely obscure. Telson not indurated, dorsally smooth, convex or 
sometimes nearly flat. Antenna 1 with flagellum brush-like in $ ^ 2-jointed 
in ? . Antenna 2 with flagellnm 2-4-jointed. Mandible with 3rd palpal 
joint as long as or longer than 1st, with comb of seta^. Maxiiliped .5-jointed, 
the narrow waist-like 3rd (2nd free) joint being very characteristic. 
Perajopod I with palm of tith joint distally excavate, unguis long. Perjeo- 
pods 2 and 3 with 6th joint cylindrical. Persoopods 4-7 with 5th joint 
underriding 6th. Pleopod 1 not indurated. Uropods not indurated; 
exopod apically notched, folding down over telson. Oostegites 4 paiis. 

This genus is very well defined both structurally and by the extensive 
development of pigment to form a pattern which is characteristic of each 
species. The diagrams will give a better idea of these patterns than words. 
Structural features separating the species are hard to find. All the species 
are dwellers in the littoral or shallow water. 

Mesanthura catbnuIiA (Stiinpson) 1855. 

(See also Beddard, 168C, and Barnard, 1914.) 

Mandibular palp strong in proportion to the trunk, Telson with slightly 
joumi.— ZOOhOQX, VOL. XXXVI, 12 
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sinuous lateral margins, a{)ex rounded^ setose, dorsally strongly convex. 
Markings, text-fig. 9 a. 

20 mm. 

S. Africa, littoral. 

MbSANTIIURA MACITLATA (HnSW.) 1881. 

(Syn. Anthura affinis Chilton, 1888.) 

Mandibular palp not iiiiusualiy strong. Telson similar to that of J/. eaiennla 
but not so convex dorsally. Markings, text-fig. 9 7>. 

14 mm. 

New South Wales, New Zealand, 0-52 fathoms. 

J have .seen four examples of M. tnarulaia from the type locality, and two 
of Ohilton^s cotyfies of A. a^nu. 


Fni. 9. 



SemidiagrBramatU* drawings of the species of MenaMthutn to show colour piittern. 
a, M. eatenuh ; L AT. maculata ; r. M. alMimtnta ; th M, octilatn ; e. M. pulvhra, 

Mesanthura ocellata, n, sp. 

Mandibular palp with 3rd joint not so strongly developed as in the two 
preceding species. Telson dorsally almost flat, veutrally slightly convex. 
Markings, text-fig. 9 d. 

13 mm. 

Siam, 1 fathom (Copenhagen Museum). 

Mesanthura albolineata, n. sp. 

Mandibular palp as in M. ocellata. Telson dorsally almost flat, ventraliy 
slightly convex. Markings, text-fig. 9 c. 

12 mm. 

Singapore (Copenhagen Museum). 
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Mesanthura pttlohra, n. sp. 

Mandil)nlar palp as in M. orellata. Telson dorsally almost flat, ventrally 
slightly convex. Markings, text-fig. 9^. 

7 mni, 

St. Thomas and St. John, W. Indies, 10-18 fathoms (Copenhagen Mnseiiin). 

Parantimra mierst Hasw. 1885. This species seems to me to be nn- 
doubtedly a Memnthura — cf, the description and figures of the antennae 
and the 1st and posterior peraaopods, especially the hand of pera?o}H)d 1. 
I would even suggest that it is s[)Ocifi(‘ally identical with M.maculafa^ though 
it certainly seems strange that Haswell, when describing il/. miersi as having 
each segment marked with a large patcdi of blackish purple,*^ could have 
forgotten WmxX Al.mamlata, described by him four years earlie'^r, possessed the 
same striking coloration. Both species were originally dchcribed from Port 
Jackson, which adds fx) the probability of their being synonymous. 

SkVPHOXI UA, 11. g. 

Eyes present, Pera'on not keoled dorso-laterally, without dorsal j)its. 
IMeon segments 1-5 completdy fused without trace of sutures, wider than 
perseon and with posten)-lateral angles of segment 5 produce<l backwards ; 
pleon segment 6 much narrower than prcc‘eding segments, narrower even 
than pera*on. Telson not indurated, dorsally convex, smooth, ventrally 
concave. Antenna 1 witli flagellum of a single joint. Antenna 2 with 
flagellum of a single joint. Mandible with Srd palpal joint shorter than 
1st, tipped wdth a few sebe, Maxillipcd 5-jointed. Pera'opod I stout, palm 
sinuous, unguis short. Permopods 2 and J much more slender, (Jth joint 
narrow ovate. Pencopods 4-7 with 5lli joint underriding 6th. Pleopod 1 
not indurated. Uropods not indurated : exopod not folding down over, but 
nearly vertical at sides of telson. Oostegites? 

SKUPHONrRA LAT1CBP8, U. sp. 

Eyes small. Head enlarged, subtriangular, frontal width subequal to 
length, antero-lateral angles rounde<l. In young, head less expanded, 
longer than broad, antero-lateral angles acute. Strongly keeled ventrally 
behind inaxillipeds. Peraeon segment 1 with a medio-ventral forwardly 
directed strong spine. Telson ovate, apex subacute, setose. Antennse 1 
and 2 stout and shorter than head in adult flagellum of antenna 1 with 
apical brush of seta?. Perteopod 1 with 5th joint acutely pro<luced at 
lower apex, 6th joint broadly ovate with sinuous palm, uiiguis considerably 
narrower than finger. Pleopod 2 with stylet arising near base, extending 
beyond ramus, apex simple. Uropod with endopod narrow, twice as long 
as broad, apex snbacute, outer margin setose ; exopod upioally notched, 
crenuiate and setose. (PI. 4* fig. 15 and lext-fig. 10.) 

7 mill. 
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St. Thomas, St. John, St. Croix, and Tobago, W. Indies, 4-20 fathoms 

(Copenhagen Museum). , , , , u 

This species is remarkable for the expanded head, the pleon, and the 

flagella of both antennse. 

Fia. 10. 



Sikuphonw'a laticepH, ii. g. et sp. 

«. Head and anteimae cf; b, peraeopod 1; e. peraeepod 2. 


KuPBLLONITBA, 11. g. 

Eyes present, enlarged in <J. Perseon not dorso-laternlly keeled, without 
dorsal pits. Pleon elongate, segments distinct. Telson shorter than pleon, 
thin, dorsally flat, not indurated, statocysts small. Antenna 1 with brush- 
like flagellum in <J. Antenna, 2 with S-jointed flagellum. Maxilliped 
5-jointed, narrow. Perseopod 1 with straight palm, unguis short. Perieo- 
pods 2 and 3 with 5th joint acutely projecting inferiorly, 6th joint ovate. 
Peneopods 4-7 with 5th joint nnderriding Cth. Pleopod 1 not operculiform, 
not larger than the others, both rami equally developed. Uropods not 
indurated, exopod large, hinged transversely and folding down over telson. 
Oostegites ? 

KCPELLONCBA MBDITBBRANBA, n. sp. 

Bodv slender. Pleon segments 1-6 nearly equal to last 3 peneon seg¬ 
ments together. Telson ovate, apex excised on either side of a small median 
setulose lobe, dorsal surface flat, ventral slightly convex. (PI. 4. fig. 13.) 
^ stylet on pleopod 2 reaching beyond apex of ramus, apex uncinate. 
Uropod with endopod as long as peduncle, reaching telsonic apex, narrow, 
apically subacute; exopod large, lanceolate, rapidly narrowing from base to 
iiotite setose apex which reaches to or nearly to telsonic apex. 

"White, eyes reddish. 5 mm. 

Messina (Copenhagen Museum). 
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Species inquirenda* 

‘‘ Hyssura” spiNicAUDA Walker, 1901. 

This species obviously does not belong to Hysmra, The 1st and 2nd 
peraeopods are closely similar to those found in Xenanthura^ with which 
the fused peduncle and endopod of the uropod also agree, if Walker’s 
figure is to be trusted in this point. The 7ih segment is stated to possess 
peraeopods, which it does not in Hyssura. 

I have seen both the type (mounted on a slide) and a cotype in the 
British Museum, but did not venture to investigate the mouth-parts of 
the latter. There appear to be no statocysts in the mounted type. 

SECTION B. 

Accalathura, n. g. 

Eyes present (with one exception). Perfeon segments not strongly keeled 
dorso-laterally, without dorsal pits but usually with an impressed transverse 
line on anterior margin of segments 4-9 ; segment 7 short. Pleon not 
elongate, sutures distinct. Telson longer than pleon, dorsally convex, flat 
or even slightly concave, thin, not indurated, with a single basal statocyst 
opening by a dorsal pore. Antenna^ 1 and 2 with multiarticulate flagella in 
both sexes, in <J bearing whorls of short setae. Mandible with 3rd palpal 
joint subequal to 1st, with comb of sotas 2nd joint not greatly longer than 
others. Maxilliped 4-jointed, the ^^palp” usually extending slightly beyond 
the inner projection of-2nd joint. Pera?opod 1 with palm straight with 
basal tooth, unguis short. Perseopods 4-7 with 5th joint cylindrical, as 
long as 4th and not underriding 6th. Pleopod 1 not indurated. Uropods 
with endopod distinctly narrower Uian^peduncle ; exopod as a rule narrow, 
folding over telsdh. Oostegites 3 pairs. 

It has been found necessary to institute this genus for the species A.vrenu^ 
lata (lliclu), A. horradalei (Stebb,), and A. giyas (W’hitel.), formerly placed 
in the genus Calathura^ from the genotype of which they are essentially 
difiperent. To these species I have added another, which, though disagreeing 
in some points, nevertheless fits better here than anywhere else. Eventually 
a separate genus may become necessary. 

Accalathura crenolata (Rich.) 1901. 

Posterolateral angles of perseon segment 7 produced backwards and 
embracing pleon segments 1 and 2. Telson ovate, apex narrowly rounded, 
crenulate and setose, dorsally slightly convex, a short low median ridge at 
base above the statocyst, succeeded beyond the dorsal jK)re by a very shallow 
median groove. (PI. 4. fig. 18.) Endopod of uropod subquadnite, distinctly 
longer than broad, outer and inner margins subparallel; exopod narrow- 
lanceolate, outer margin slightly sinuous, apex acute. Perajopods slender 
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Yellowish with darker speckling^ eyes dark. 18 ram. 

Tropical Atlantic,*5-40 fathoms,Bahamas, Yucatan, Brazil; Danish West 
Indies (Copenhagen Museum); Cape Verdes (‘Talisman’ coll. Paris Museum). 

The telsonic characters given above are taken from the ‘Talisman' 
specimens in the Paris Museum, which were identified by Miss Richardson. 
I have also seen one of the ‘ Albatross ’ specimens from the coast of Brazil 
but not the types. Tlie large Danish specimens are in essential agreement 
with the ^Talisman/ specimens, but possess a basal tooth on the palm of 
])er8eopod 2 while lacking one on that of permopod 1. In the * Talisman' 
specimens lira reverse is the c^ise, but as these latter are all males whereas 
the sex of the former is uncertain, it may be a case of sexual dimorphism. 
The smaller Danish specimens on the other hand do not differ in any way 
from the Cape Verde specimens. 

Accalathura GiGAS (Whitel.) lyOl.^ 

(Syn. Stebb. 1910.) 

Very close to crenvlata. Postero-lateral angles of perseon segment 7 
produced backwards. Telsoii ovate, similar to that of crenulaia^ dorsally 
slightly convex with a low rounded hump above the statocyst. Endopod of 
uropod narrower than in crmulata, but not so narrow as in Whitelegge’s 
figure; exopod narrow-lanceolate, outer margin sinuous, apex acute. 
Peraiopods slender. Oostegites 3 pairs. 

42 mm. 

New South WalevS, 36-39 fathoms (Whitelegge); Gulf of St. Vincent 
(Adelaide Museum) ; Seychelles (Stebbing : L\ sladeni). 

Although I have not seen Whitelegge’s type, I cannot but assign the 
Adelaide Museum specimens to this^ species. They difEer only in having 
well-marked pigmented eyes and a slightly voider endopod to the uropod. 
Neither of these points is an insuperable difficulty. The eye pigment in 
Whitelegge’s specimens may have been bleached by the preservative, though 
it is true that as a rule black ocular pigment is fast. The marked narrowness 
of the uropodal endopod in Whitelegge’s figure may be due to the appendage 
having been observed in a slightly oblique position by the artist. Or this 
joint may become narrower in very large specimens like the types, though 
the smaller specimens I have seen were fully adult. In the Adelaide 
specimens the inner margin of endopod and peduncle of uropod, apex of 
endopod and telson, both margins of the exopod, and the palm of the anterior 
{>erseopods are thickly clothed with long plumose setm, which may have 
become worn away in Whitelegge’s specimens. 

Now comes the farther question whether Stebbing’s C. iladmi is not a 
synonym of A. gigm. Stebbing’s description and figures fit in admirably 
with the Adelaide specimens^ even to the hairs on the antero- and postero* 
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lateral angles of the segments. The telson, however, in slculem is slightly 
more acute at the apex. Nevertheless, T do not think anyone would hesitate 
to identify the S. Australian specimens with Stebbing^s species. 

Therefore, if the identity of the S. Australian specimens with Whitelegge^s 
gigas is well founded, sladeni must becotne a synonym. If not we must 
admit the occurrence ol a smaller eyed form (sladem) common to the 
Seychelles and S. Australia which is replaced on the east coast of Australia 
by a larger blind form {gigas). 

The question of the eyes is really the crux of the matter. The relative 
sizes do not matter so much, as considerable variation in this respect is 
known among other species. Stebbing’s d with stylet on pleoi)od 2 was 
10 mm. long ; the Adelaide Museum has an adult S aud ovigerons ? 
18 mm., and two otliers not quite mature 25 mm. long. Whitelegge's 
specimens measured 42 mm. 

AcCALATHURA BORRAHALEl (Stebb.) 1904a. 

Postero-lateral angles of perieon segnxmt 7 scarcely produced backwards. 
Telson ovate, ape.x rounded or somewhat pointed, setose, dorsally slightly 
convex. Uropod with endopod subovate, slightly longer than broad, outer 
margin merged in distal margin ; exopod narrow-ovate, outer margin sinuous, 
apex subacute. Perseopods slender. 

10 mm. 

Maidive Archipelago, 23 fathoms (Stebhing); Siam, 1.5 fathoms (Copen¬ 
hagen Museum). 

I have not seen Stehbing’s type, but I can perceive no differences in the 
Siam specimens except that the telsonic apex is rather more pointed than in 
Stebbing’s figure. 

Accalathuha chassa, u. Sp. 

Body stout. Eyes absent. Postero-lateral angles of peraeon segment 7 
not produced. Telson nearly parallel-sided, apically broadly rounded, 
dorsally nearly flat. Flagella of both antennae rudimentary. Inner plate of 
maxilliped smaller than in typical Accalathuru. 

8 mm. 

St. John, West Indies {(Copenhagen Museum). 

This species will probably be transferred to another genus eventually, 
owing to the several differences noted above. 

Gen. Lei»tanthura Bars, 1897. 

Eyes absent (or feebly pigmented specks which fade in preservatives). 
Perseon feebly keeled dorso-laterally, no dorsal pits. Pleon elongate, sutures 
distinct. Telson shorter than pleon, concave dorsally, thin, not indurated, 
with a single statocyst opening by a dorsal pore near base. Antenna 1 >vith 
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brash-like flagellum in <f, rudimentary in ? • Antenna 2 with rudimentary 
flagellum in both sexes. Mandible with 3rd palpal joint shorter than Ist^ 
with 2 apical seise, 2nd considerably longer than others. Maxiiliped 
3-jointed, 2nd joint much the longest. Peraeopods 1-3 with concave palm 
with basal projection, unguis short. Peraeopods 4-7 with 5th joint under¬ 
riding 6th. Pleopod 1 not indurated. Uropods with endopod almost as 
broad as peduncle ; exopod broadly oval, meeting in middle line and folding 
down over telson. Oostegitos 3-4 pairs. 

This clearly defined genus ranges over the greater part of the world. The 
species are inoslly inhabitants of deep water and appear to be white or 
colourless. Beyond Sars’s observations on tmuis nothing is known of the 
habits. 

LfiPTANTHURA TENUIS (Sars) 1872. 

Telson nearly parallel-sided, apex pointed, with a small tuft of setsc. 
Exopod of uropod broadly ovate with nearly straight outer margin; 
endopod elongate, at least twice as long as broad. Four pairs of oostegites. 

14 mm. 

N. Atlantic, 150-718 fathoms. 

Leptanthuka afeinis (Bonnier) 1896. 

Very close to and in all probability really identical with L. tenuis ; but 
according to Bonnier’s figure distinguished by the lanceolate telson, widening 
from the base to the middle, whereas in L. tenuis the sides are approximately 
parallel. I have not seen the type. 

Gulf of Gascony, 1410 metres. 

Leptanthura glaoialis, Hodgson, 1910. 

The two type specimens which I have seen in the British Museum seem 
indistinguishable from L, tenuis except by their larger size and slightly 
shorter endopod of the uropod. The ovigerous ? , however, has only three 
pairs of oostegites. 

17 mm. (the larger of Hodgson’s two specimens). 

Antarctic, 25-250 fathoms. 

Leptanthura orientaijb, n. sp. 

Telson widest at base, narrowing slightly to the subtruncate apex, with 
straight or very faintly sinuous llateral margins, and a slight apical notch 
with a tuft of setae. Endopod of uropod scarcely twice as long as basal 
width ; exopod narrower than usual, outer margin strongly emarginaie dis- 
tally, apex subacute or narrowly rounded. 

7 imn. 

Singapore (Copenhagen Museum). 
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Lbptanthuba thori, n. sp. 

Resembles L, tenuis^ but has the telson widest at base, narrowing very 
slightly to the rounded apex which bears a tuft of sete not set in a notch ; 
endopod of uropod more pointed. 

7 mm. 

N. Atlantic (‘ Thor ’ station no. 166. 62° 57' N., 19° 58' W.), 957 metres 
(Copenhagen Museum). 

Leptanthura l^vigata (Stimpson) 1855. 

(Syn. L.fanrei JIarnard, 1914. See also Vanlioffeii, 1914.) 

Telson widening distally to a broadly rounded apex with a tuft of setae in 
a small notch. Exopod of uropod with deep apical incision, endopod not 
twice as long as broad. Four pairs of oostegites. 

26 mm. 

K. Africa, 25-87 fathoms. 

Leptanthura truncata Rich. 1911. 

Forajon segments 5-7 each with two ventral processes on anterior part 
and two on posterior part of segment. Telson widening distally to a broadly 
rounded apex, but without notch. Exopod of uro{)od broadly ovate, not 
excised ; endopod not twice as long as broad. 

18 mm. 

VV. Africa, 888 metres. 

I have s(‘on the type specimens in the Paris Museum. The ventral 
processes seem coniined to the adult or semiadult male. 

Leptanthura chiltoni (Bedd.) 1886. 

The ty{>e specimen, mounted on a slide in the British Museum, is 
undoubtedly referable to this genus. The telson is broadly rounded 
apically, without a notch, and resembles most nearly that of L, truticata. It 
may be the same as HasweH’sL. diemenensis. Further specimens, however, 
are required to elucidate its true position. 

N. of New Zealand, 700 fathoms. 

Leptanthura diemenensis (Hasw.) 1884. 

(Original spelling dimenensiB*) 

This species seems clearly to be a Leptanthura^ but more specimens are 
required before it can be diagnosed. 

Tasmania, littoral. 

HaswelPs Australian species Paraivthura australis^ 1881, and creLSsicornis^ 
1881, are probably referable to this genus judging by the figures of the 
posterior persaopods. 

Yanhoffen’s L. melanomma^ 1914, is a synonym of Paranthura costana. 
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Gen. Oalathcjra Norm. & Stehh, 1886. 

Eyes absent, or feebly pigmented specks fading in preservatives. Perseon 
not strongly keeled dorso-laterally, with dorsal pits; segment 7 short. 
Pleon not elongate, sutures distinct. Telson concave dorsally, thin, not 
indurated, without statocyst. Flagella of both antennse with about 8-12 
joints in both sexes, not brush-like in ^. Mandible with 2nd joint not 
much longer than either of others, 3rd subequal to Ist, with comb of 
setsB. Maxilliped 5-]ointed, 3rd joint very short, 2nd apically produced. 
PersBopod 1 with palm entire with basal tooth, unguis short. Per8Bdpods4-7 
with 5th joint triangular, underriding 6th. Ploopod 1 not indurated. 
Uropods with exopod broad, folding over telson. Oostegites 3 pairs. 

, This genus as now de6ned contains only the single original species. For 
the other species see the genera Accalathura and Lej)tanthura* 

Calathura braohiata (Stimpson) 1853. 

(Syn. C, ncrvegica Sars, 1872. See also iticliardson, ](K)5.) 

Telson ovate-laiiceolate, widest in the middle, apex acute, strongly concave 
dorsally in a longitudinal section, but plane in transverse section, a short 
narrow keel at base bearing a very fine median groove, followed ]fy a very 
shallow ovate depression. (PI. 4. fig. 19.) Other characters need not be 
specified. 

45*5 mm. 

N. Atlantic and Arctic Oceans, 5-735 fathoms. 

Gen. Paranthuua Bate & Westw. 1868. 

(Syn. (kdamura Boone, 1920.) 

Eyes well developed. Perseon not strongly keeled dorso-laterally, no 
dorsal pits, but usually a fine impressed line across anterior margin of 
posterior segments ; segment 7 short. Pleon short, sutures more or less 
distinct, more distinct laterally than dorsally. Telson flat or convex dorsally, 
sometimes concave dorsally, more or less convex veutrally, thin, not 
indurated, without statocyst. Antenna 1 with brush-like flagellum in (J, 
4-6-jointed in $ . Antenna 2 with flagellum in both sexes composed of a 
single flattened joint which is very characteristic. Mandible with comb of 
setSB on 3rd palpal joint. Maxilliped 3-jointed, 2nd and 3rd joints subequal, 
2iid joint not apically produced. Peraeopod 1 with palm entire with more 
or less prominent basal tooth, unguis short. Perssopods 4-7 with 5th joint 
cylindrical, not uuderriding 6th. Pieopod 1 not indurated. Uropods with 
narrow or moderately broad exopods folding over telson. Oostegites 3-4 
pairs. 

This genus comprises species which are yellowish or pale, more or less 
suffused with darker speckling or patches, which however never form a 
clearly outlined pattern. I'hey are mostly inhabitants of shallow water. 
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PaRANTHOKA NIOBOrUNCTATA (Lucas) 1849. 

(Aon Normftu & Stabbing, 1886 .) 

Telson narrow, elongate, ovate-lanceolate, inargiiib evenly convex and 
tapering to the acute setiferous apex, dorsally slightly convex. Endopod ot 
uropod proportionately narrow, twice as long as broad, inner margin 
straight; exopod narrow-lanceolate, times as long as broad, outer 

margin not sinuate, apex acute. (Pi. 4. lig. 21.) Four pairs of oostegites. 

Pigment specks irregularly arranged. 15 mm. 

N. Africa (Lucas) ; Mediterranean, 0-55 metros ((Copenhagen Museum) ; 
Cape Verdes, 21-84 metres (‘Talisman’ coll. Paris Museum). 

l^AKANTHi HA oosTANA Bate. & Wo'-tw. 1868. 

(szj\ ntffropun<*tat(i ISorin. & Stebb. noh Lucas. Also eyn. L, meUtnomma 

Vanh. J914.) 

Tolson ovate-lanceolate, very similar to that of true P. nigropunctata^ 
but apex le^^s pointed. Endopod of uropod not twice as long as broad, 
inner margin straight ; evopod ovate, much broader than in /\ nigTo- 
punvtaUi. not more than twice as long as broad, outer margin distallx sinuate, 
apex subacute (see figure in (fcrstacker, 1881, pi. 14. fig. 26). (PI. 4. 
fig. 20.) Four [mirs of oostegites. 

Pigment specks not regularly arranged. 13 mm. 

Mediterranean (Costa, Dobrn, (Copenhagen Museum): El Araish,Morocco, 
10-20 fathoms ((./openhagen Museum); Orotava, Canary Is. (British 
Museum); (‘ape Bojador, 355 metres (‘Talisman’ coll. Paris Museum. 
Identified hy Miss Hiehardson hh f\ nigropunctata) ; English Channel 
(Bate and Westwood) ; (^ape Verde Islands (VanhbfFen). 

This species is most certainly distinct from the preceding and is, I believe, 
Bat(‘ and We&twood’s P. costanan which Norman and Stebbing have mis¬ 
named and wrongly united with Imcas’s P. vigropunciata. 

Neither species has been adequately figured. Lucas .«^hows a narrow 
pointed telson for his .specie's ; Bate and Westwood draw the telson of 
P. coBtana broader and more nmndeel apically. Norman and Stebbing, who 
(*ompured Mediterranean and Channel island forms, figure the P, costana 
form of telson, and evidently thought that no reliance wa.^ to be placed on 
Lucas’s somewhat crudedrawing. But the actual occurrence of the two forms 
proves that both drawings are correct but applicable to two different species. 

As regards the exopod of the uropod all the figures suffer from the same 
defect, except that given by OerstUcker : the appendage is figured in situ on 
the animal and consequently foreshortened. Norman and Stebbing describe 
the exopod as “narrow, lanceolate,but their figure, even in the fore¬ 
shortened position, shows it much broader than it is in true P. nigropunctata* 
Dohrn states very clearly that this appendage is “broad and shortly ovaL” 
Stephenson, 1915, assigns a specimou to l\ nigropunctata^ but nmuirks that 
the telson and ai*opods are somewhat narrower than in Dohrii’s figure. 
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The confusion seems to have been brought about through the accident of 
Heller happening to send specimens of P, costana to Norman and Stabbing, 
who quite naturally presumed that in a comparatively small area such as the 
Mediterranean only one species would be living. It is still more curious 
that Dohrn apparently only found the one form {costana) at Messina, whereas 
I have seen specimens of both from this locality. 

In fact, the almost complete coincidence of the areas of distribution of 
both forms might lead one to suspect a case of sexual dimorphism. This, 
however, can be ruled out of account because T have seen males, females, and 
young of lK)th forms, all showing quite constantly the differential characters 
given above. 

VanhdfFen’s species seems clearly to be the same as this species, although 
I have not seen his specimens. 

Paranthura punctata (Stimpson) 1855. 

(Syn. jP. nigropuwitafa Cbiltou, 1906, n<m Lucas; P. costana Thomson, 1882, non 
Bate & Westwood. See also Barnard, 1914.) 

Telson ovate-lanceolate, margins sinuous near base, apex narrowly rounded, 
setiferous. Endopod of uropod longer than broad, but not twice as long as 
broad, inner margin straight; exopod broadly ovate, outer margin distally 
sinuous, apex subacute. Four pairs of oostegites. 

Pigment specks irregularly arranged, or sometimes aggregated into spots, 
especially on taiLfan, usually numerous so that whole animal has a greyish 
appearance. 16 mm. 

S. Africa, 0-80 fathoms (Stimpson, Barnard) ; New Zealand (Chilton) ; 
Port Adelaide and Gulf of St. Vincent (Adelaide Museum) ; Tasmania 
(Adelaide Museum) ; New South Wales (sent by Haswell to Chilton and 
seen by me). 

In New Zealand Ibis species appears to inhabit some of the freshwater 
lakes, as well as being found off the coast (Chilton, 1906). 

This species is very close to costana^ but may be distinguished by the 
sinuous margins of the telson near the base : in P. costana the margins 
diverge evenly right from the base. 

Paranthura lifuensis Stebb. 1900. 

Apparently well characterised by the endopod of the uropod, which is 
shorter than broad, almost semicircular. Exopod broadly oval, apex bluntly 
pointed. Telson ovate, apex narrowly rounded, setose. Three pairs of 
oostegites. 

8 mm. 

Loyalty Islands (Stebbing); (Jhina Sea, 40-80 fathoms (Copenhagen 
Museum). 

Though I have not seen the tyi>e I believe I am right in assigning the 
Copenhagen specimens to this species, with which they agree in respect of the 
telson and endopod of uropod. Stebbing^s description of the exopod as 
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‘‘proximally broad, narrow apex reaching . is true of his enlarged figure 
of the pleon and telson at the bottom of the plate where this appendage is 
seen edgewise, but not of the smaller figure at the top of the plate where it 
is seen facing the observer bi’oadside on. The (.^hina Sea specimens agree 
with the latter figure. 

Both the Chinese specimens are ovigerous females with three pairs of 
oostegites. 

Paranthura flagellata (Chilton) 1882 a. 

(Syn. P. ciliata Whitel, 19(il.) 

Telson narrow-elongate, of nearly the same width throughout, apex sub- 
truncate, finely crenulate, setose, postero-lateral angles rounded, dorsal 
surface flat, ventral convex. Eudopod of uropod about as broad as long, 
ovohl, inner margin convex, outer margin merging into distal; exopod 
narrow-elongate, ovate, apex subacute, outer margin crenulate. 

10 mm. 

New Zealand ((^hilton) ; New South Wales, 54-59 fathoms (Whitelegge). 

1 have seen male coiypes from Chilton, but none of Whitelegge’s speci¬ 
mens. Nevertlieless, T feel sure that I\ ciliata is synonymous from the 
shape of the telson, though the exopod of the nropod is ratlier broader than 
in I\ ftagellata, Possibh' Whitelegge^s specimens were females, and there 
may be a slight sexual difference in this appendage. 

PaRANTHI KA INFrNDIBTILATA Ilich. 1902. 

(Syn, P venniii Rich, 1902= J.) 

Pleon very short. Telson elongate, narrow, nearly |»arallel-sidpd, the 
margins curving upwards posteriori}’, more so in adult S than in ? and 
immature specimens, apex truncate, crenulate in cf, entire in ?, ventral 
surface convex. Kndopod of uro[K)d rectangular, crenulate, dorsally con¬ 
cave; exopod narrow, elongate, subrectaiigular, crenulate. 

Pigment specks chiefly on anterior or posterior margins, or both, of 
segments, and on pleon and tail-fan. 

Bermudas (Richardson); St. Thomas, W. Indies (Copenhagen Museum). 

The Copenhagen Museum specimen is an immature length 7 mm., 
with telson like that of P. verrilln. 

Paranthttra pokteri (Boone), 1920. 

Telson not extending beyond apex of peduncle of uropod, ovate, apex 
broadly rounded, dorsal siiface flat, covered with long seta% ventral surface 
convex, shorter in ? than . Endopod of uropod only very little longer 
than broad, subrectaiigular ; exopod broad, subrectaiigular, distal margin 
sinuous. Long setae on dorsal surface of peduncle and endopod of uropod, 
and on inner surface of exopod facing telson. 

10 mm. 

Chile. 

I have seen the ^ and ? type specimens ; they are both typical Pdran^Aam. 
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Pabantbtur a nrglbcta Bedd, 1886, 

Telson ovate, margins straight, nearly parallel or perhaps diverging very 
slightly distally, apex broadly rounded. Bndopod of uropod ovoid, longer 
than broad, apex bluntly rounded ; exopod broadly ovate, or slightly obovate, 
apex subtruncatsB, omarginate. 

Kerguelen, 127 fathoms. 

The breadth of the exopod of the uropod at once distinguishes this species, 
as also does the broad telson. 

The description is drawn up from drawings of the type kindly made for 
me by Dr. Caiman, who has remounted the type in the British Museum. 
When I was in England the ty{)e was mounted sideways on a slide as it was 
when originally examined by Beddard, and I was only able to convince 
myself ihit it belonged to this genus from the character of the maxilHped, 
flagellum of second antennm, and the perseopods. 

For other species of this genus see : 

P. australis Hasw. and P. crassicomis Hasw. under Leptanthura. 

P. miersi Hasw. under Mesanthura. 

P.japonka Rich. 1910. This species is quite inadequately described and 
figured for comparison with other species. 

'riie following two species agree with Paranihvra in all respects except 
that the eyes are reduced to mere pigment specks or absent altogether, and 
the flugella of both untennm in both sexes are reduced to single joints (5 very 
minute joints in antenna 1 of P. ittvolufa) ; that of the 2nd antenna has not 
the compressed slyipe characteristic of a true Paranthiira. For the present 
1 am unwilling to institute a new genus for them. 

Paranthura (?) iNVOLUTA Whitel. 1901. 

Telson ovate-lanceolate, margins near base sinuate, apex narrowly rounded. 
Endopod of uropod subtriangular, longer than broad, inner margin straight; 
exopod ovate with pointed apex. 

New South Wales, 50-52 fathoms (Whitelegge). 

With the exception of the eyes this species hears very considerable 
resemblance to P. punctata. 

Paranthura (?) antillxnsis, n. sp. 

Telson ovate, lateral margins sinnous basally, apex narrowly rounded, 
setose, very similar to that of P. involutay slightly convex dorsally. Endopod 
of uropofl as long as broad, subcircular; exopod broadly ovate, apically 
rounded, outer margin orenulate. Three pairs of oostegites. 

5*5 mm. 

St. John and St. James, W. Indies, 16 fathoms (Copenhagen Museum).' 
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(xen. Ortjrrgenr (Chilton, 1882//. 

Eyes absent. Pompon not strongly keeled dorso-laterally, no dorsal pits ; 
segment 7 very short juid <levoid of pera^opods. Ploon short, sutures 
distinct. Telson thin, dorsally convex, not indurated, without staiocyst. 
Flagella of bothantenino rudimentary. Mandible without palp. Maxilliped 
2-jointed. Pera^opod 1 with basal tootli on palm, unguis short, Perseopods 
4-6 with 5th joint cylindrical, not underriding 6th. Pleopod 3 not indurated, 
inner minus very narrow. Uropod with narrow, elongate exopod not arching 
over telson. Oostegites ? 

This remarkable genus is at once di‘^tinguished by the absence of the 
mandibular palp and the reduction of the muxilliped to a single (free) piece ; 
as also by its habitat, which is unique in the family, although Cyatliura 
rarinata and l^aranthura fnindata are known to Inhabit fiesh as well as salt 
water. 

CnUREGENS KONTANUS Ohiltoil, 1882 6. 

(See also Cbiltoii, 1894.) 

12 mm. 

New Zealand, in freshwater wells. 

Gen. PsEUDANTHtTHA Rich. ISUl. 

Byes al/sent. Anterior margin of head wuth a raised rim surrounding the 
bases <»f 1st antennsc. which are thus set in uiiu>ually deep .sockets, and 
continued into the prominent rostrum. Pencon scarceK keeled dorso- 
latiTally. without dorsal pits, Pleoii not elongate, sutures di^tinct, Telson 
short and broad, thin, not indurated, convex dorsally. without statocyst. 
Antenna 1 with brnsh-lilv<» tlauellum in ^ (hut se(» p. 311 mpra), pauciarticu- 
late in V . Anttmna 2 with multiarticiilute flagellum in both sexes. Man¬ 
dible with comb of set;e on lird palpal joint. Maxilliped 3-jointed, 2nd 
joint with short acute jmqection on inner apex. Pera'opod 1 with palm 
entire, without hasal jirocess, unguis short. Peneopods 4-7 with oth joint 
cylindrical, not undorriding 6th ; poriropod 7 conspicuously shorter than 
the others. Pleopod I with outer ramus hardened, inner ramus very much 
smaller. Uropods without visible suture between peduncle and endopod, 
(»xopod reduced to a small movable scale. Oostegites 4 pairs, the 1st pair 
very small. 

PsBUDANTHlTRA LATERALIS Rich. 1911. 

(^Hee also Barnard, 1920.) 

I have examined the types in the Paris Musenin and find no difference 
between them and the Cape specimens. 

22*5 mm. 

W. Africa, 930-3200 metres (Biebardaon) ; S. Africa, 900-1000 fathoms 
(Barnard). 
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IVOEBTJB S2DIS. 

Gen. CoLANTHURA Rich. 1902. 

Eyes well developed. Perseon segment 7 very short and narrower than 
the other segments and the pleon, without appendages. Pleon short, sutures 
distinct. Telson? Flagella of both antennfe rudimenbiry in ?. Uropod 
with exopod arching over telson. Mouth-parts and oostegites? Male 
unknown. 

Further characters of this form cannot be given ; the original description 
is inadequate and 1 have seen no specimens. 

OOLANTHURA TENUIS Rich. 1902. 

Bermuda. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 4 . 

Semidiagrsmmatic figures representing the telsons and uropods of Anihurids in dorsal 
view and as seen in transverse section. Except in fig. 1 the exopod of the uropod is drawn 
as when laid iiat facing the observer. The scale is not the same for nil figures. 

Fig. 1. Anthura ffmcifis (Mont.). 

2. Haliophasma irkarimia^ n. sp. 

3. ,, purpurea llasw. Cotype in Rrit. Mus. 

4. „ dttkarensiSf n. sp. 

5. Cyaihura crtick, n. sp. 

6. „ siameusiitt n. sp. 

7. ,, indka, n. sp. 

8. Anthelura ehngata Norm. & Stebb. Types in Bril. Mus, 

9. Ananthura mlcaticaudttf n. g. et sp. 

10. ovalky n. s)). 

11. Apanthura sm&galen$iH^ n. sp. 

12 . „ 

13. Kupclkrmra mediterrama^ n. g. et sp. 

14. Xenanthura hremtekon, n» g. et sp. 

IT). Skuphonura iatkepitj n. g. et sp. 

16. Hy$mra praducta Norm. A JStebb. T^pe in Brit. Mus. 

17. „ profunda^ n. sp. 

18. Acealathura crenulata (Rich.). Paris Museum specimen. 

19. Calathura brachiata (Stinipson). 

20. Varanthura toniana Bate & Westw. 

21. , nigropunctata (Lucas). 

22. Exanthura filifonnu (Lucas). A South African S])eciiiien. 

In figs. 9,18, ard 19 the letters “d’' and “ v “ indicate the dorsal and vential surfaces 
of the telson seen in lateral view. 
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Some Tetrabolhriid Oestodes from Whales of the Gtenns Balcenoplera. By 
H. A. Batlis, M«A.y D.Sc. (Oommumcafced by Dr. W. T. Oalhan, 
F.R.S., Bec.L.S.) 

[Publiflbed by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum.] 

(With 6 Text-fiprures.) 

[Head 20th November, 102 A] 

The Oestodes parasitic in Cetacea are not yet very well known, only some 
seven species having been recorded as adults and two in the cysticorcus 
stage. In the following contribution to the subject no now species are 
described, but an attempt is made to clear up certain points in the anatomy, 
classification, and nomenclature of some of the known species. 

Parasites of wliales possess a certain interest from the point of view of 
the niamnialogist as well as that of the helminthologist, for the study of 
parasitic forms from the Northern and Southern hemispheres may throw 
some light upon the distribution and migrations of the hosts, and the identity 
or otherwise of the Northern and Southern whales of the same genus. One 
of the Oestodes dealt with in this paper apparently occurs in species of 
BaUenoptera in both hemispheres. A Nematode— Cramsicauda crassicaiula 
(Crepl.)—that inhabits the urino-genital organs of BaUmoptera^ seems like- 
wi8<3 to occur iu both Arctic and Antarctic seas. Nothing is known of the 
life-history of either of these worms, so that we are hardly in a position as 
yet to estimate the importance of their distribution. 

Priapooephalus grandis Nybelin, 1922. (Fig. 1, p. 162.) 

Dr. E. A. Chapin (1921) read before the Helminthological Society of 
Washington some notes on a remarkable and hitherto unknown Oestode from 
the Blue Whale (^Bakenopte^*a mtiscidtts), having a scolex of peculiar cylin¬ 
drical shape> which could be buried in the host’s mucous membrane and then 
become spherical, thus, us it were, riveting” the parasite to its host. The 
material had been collected by Mr. A. F. Bear park at Cape Point, South 
Atrica, and was presented by him to the United States National Museum. 
The species was not fully described or named by Chapin. 

About two years later the British Museum (Natural History) received 
from H.E, the Governor of the Falkland Islands some whale-parasites 
obtained by Mr, A. G. Bennett at Deception Island, South Shetlands. 
These included specimens of a Cestode from Balmnoptera muscidus^ answering 
to the brief description given by Chapin. The writer communicated with 
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Dr* Chapin, and, through his kindness and that of Dr. B» H. Ransom, 
obtained the loan of a part of the material from Bontb Africa for comparison. 
In the meantime, however, Njbelin (1922) had described, under the name of 
Pnapocqf>halus graruiis^ n. g., n. sp., what is undoubtedly the same worm 
from Balipnoptera borealis and i#. intermedia *, collected at South Georgia. 
A comparison of preparations and sections of the two sets of specimens 
available with Nyboliu's descriptions and figures gives no reason to doubt 
the specific identity of all the material. 

The genus Bnapocephalns, as is shown by the anatomy of the mature 
segments, undoubtedly belongs, as Nybelin considers, to the family Tctra- 
bothriidm* Its chief peculiarity is the scolex, which consists of a bulb-like 


Fig. 1. 



Priapocephahis grandis, 

Scolex of specimen from lialanoptera muscnlus. 

(U.S. Nat. Mus., Cat. No. 7507.) 

anterior portion, capable of assuming various shapes and very variable in 
size according to state of contraction, and a posterior collar4ike thickening. 
There are no suckers of any kind. In the material collected by Mr. Bennett 
the entire scolices (including the **collar’’) were buried deeply in the 
mucous membrane of the intestinal wall, and were preserved in this condition. 
With great care it was found possible to extract them undamaged. These 
scolices were much smaller than that of the specimen lent by the U*S. 
National Museum, the anterior portion of which is also larger and more 
cylindrical in shape than those described by Nybelin. A figure of this very 
fine specimen is given (fig. 1). 

B B, intermedia is probably identical with B, muscuiui. 
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The genus Priapoaphalus shows a new modification of the Tetrabothriid 
soolex. The writer (1922) has already described a form (^Anophryooephatus 
anoplirys) in which the characteristic ‘‘auricular appendages” are absent, 
but four suckers are still present. In Pnapocephalus even the suckers have 
disappeared, and the scolex has taken on an entirely new aspect, resembling 
somewhat that of certain Tetraphyllidea, such as TJiscocephalum and Tylo» 
*cephaliim^ in which there is an anterior, fleshy “ myzorhynchus ” and a 
posterior swelling, with or without suckers. 

Tbtrabothrius affinis (Lonnberg, in Jtigerskiold, 1891). (Figs. 2-5.) 

Syn. Diplobothrium affine Lonnberg, in .liigerskibld (1891). 

Tetrahothrium (Diplobothnum) affine Luniiberg (1892). 

The material upon which the following notes are based consists of— 
(1) numerous large specimens in good, though much contracted, condition 


Fig. 2. 



Tetraboihnm 

Scolex in relaxed condition; dorsal or ventral view. 


taken by Mr. A. G. Bennett from the intestine of Balwnoptera mxtseidus at 
the South Shefclands; (2) several specimens collected at Capetown, South 
Africa, from the small intestine of B. borealisy and presented to the British 
Museum in 1920 by Mr. A. F. Bearpark. These specimens are in an 
extended condition, but not as well-grown as the former. (3) A few much- 
contracted specimens, of moderate size, kindly lent for comparison by the 
United States National Museum, through the courtesy of Drs. B. H. Hansom 
and E. A. Chapin. This material is part of a series from Balwnoptera 
museuhsy off Cape Point, South Africa, also collected by Mr. A F, Bearpark 

14 # 
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(4) Oo-type material of Diplohothrium affine Lonnberg, from Balwnopiera 
borealis, taken ofiE Finmark, Norway. Those specimens are the property of 
the Zoological Institntion of the University of Upsala, and were lent to the 
writer for comparison through the kindness of Prof. Einar Lonnherg, of 
Stockholm, and Dr. I. Arwidsson, of Upsala. 

As a result of careful comparison and drawing to scale of scolices from 
all the sets of material, and the study of serial sections, both horizontal and 
transverse, of the strobilse, the conclusion has been reached that, in spite of 
great differences in external appearance, all the specimens belong to the 
same species, viz. that originally described by Lonnberg. The amount of 


Fig. 3. 



P 


Tcirahothrim affinis. 

Lateral view of the relaxed scolez represented in fig. 2. 


variation possible in the shape of the scolex, according to its state of con¬ 
traction, is surprisingly great*, as figs. 2-4 show, but anatomically tbare 
are no valid distinctions between one series of specimens and another. For 
rwsons which will be fully explained, the species is referred to the genus 
2'etrahothriui. 

As Lonnberg’s (18S2) description, thongh very detailed as regards the 
histology of the scolex and strobila, and the excretory, nervous, and muscular 
systems, was necessarily incomplete owing to the immaturity of his material 
some farther account of the anatomy is given here. ’ 

• Cf. Fuhnnimn’s (1899, pp. 864-866) remarks on the variability of form of ii» scolw 
in Prosthecocotjflc^ 
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The length of entire specimens varies from 45 to 200 ram., according to 
maturity and degree of contraction. The maximum width of the strohila is 
3-5 mm., and its dorso-ventral thickness 0*85-2*5 mm., these measurements, 
of course, also varying greatly with age and state of contraction. The 
scolex has a maximum diameter, measured across the suckers, of 3-4 mm. 
both dorso-ventrally and laterally, and its dimensions do not vary greatly 
in different states of contraction, although its shape is so variable. The 
suckers, which have an outside diameter of about 1*3-1’5 mm., are arranged 
in twa pairs, dorsal and ventral. In extended specimens they are widely 


Fig. 4. 



Tetrahothrius 

Scolex in contracted condition; lateral Tiew. 


open and hang down from the anterior portion of the scolex in a manner 
very typical of Tetrabothrius, When contracted, however, their posterior 
edges are drawn up, and the whole sucker is brought forward so that its 
opening faces anteriorly. 

The central or anterior portion of the scolex is occupied by very character¬ 
istic muscular structures clearly homologous with the “ auricular appendages ” 
of other species of Tetrabothrius, At the summit there is a flattened or 
sometimes slightly concave area, elongated in the transverse direction. 
In front of the septa dividing the pairs of suckers dorsally and ventrally, 
this runs out into two pairs of small, rounded epaulettes.^^ Laterally it is 
produced into two pairs of curved, somewhat flattened processes, the edges 
of which overhang the suckers, and whose shape is best indicated by means 
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of the accompanying figures. When the scolex is relaxed and the suckers 
in the pendent position, llie apical area is relatively wide and the epaulettes 
large and conspicuous. In the contracted condition, however, the width of 
the apical area is enormously reduced, and the ‘‘epaulettes” become very 
small. The transverse diameter of the apical area does not vary to any groat 
extent in the two conditions. The apical area and its appendages are not 
shown in Lonnberg’s (1892) figures, but are jiresgnt in the type-material as 
in other specimens. 


Fia. 5 


t 



1 TTlTIl ' 

Ti ti ahothi iiu> affinxi 


J^igljt half of a trnii«^^eiso thioiigli a mature pegineiif (senii-diagiammntic 

iGcoiistiucliou Ijoiii ae^eial conscciiti\e sections), 
fl., genital atiium , ( , (uiiis-sae, r', ciiius-'^nc belonging to aiiotbei segment, cut 
tlnougb 111 sauio seiiioii, r/ f i , doisal excietoij canal, t, inner layer ot longi- 
tuduial miiNcles, n , uen e, o , outei layer of longitudinal muscles; » oii, o\ aiy; 
h , shell-gland, /, ^, testt's, / ?;<, transverse muscles, w., uteius; r, vngiua j 
V c/., vas delcieus, vcntial excietory canal; vxt , yolk-gland. 

The number of segments is almost impossible to estimate in mature 
specimens, owing to extreme contraction. Segments 3*7 mm. in width may 
have a length of only O’l mm., as shown by horizontal sections. Throiighont 
the strobila the segments are very much broader than long, and only in the 
most posterior is there any tendency to become elongated and proportionately 
narrower. 
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The suhcuticuhir layer is well supplied with the usual muscle-fibres, 
especially those running longitudinally, and with deeply-staining cells. The 
cortical parenchyine, in contracted specimens, accounts for at least half of 
the dorso-ventral diameter of the segments. The transverse muscle-layer 
separating the cortical from the medullary parenchyine is not greatly 
developed. The longitudinal musculature, however, is very powerful, con¬ 
sisting of an inner layer of large bundles (about 70 to 130 bundles dorsally 
and a similar number ventrall}), each containing up to 100 fibres or more, 
and an outer layer of small bundles, each containing on an average about 
ten fibres. 

The usual narrow dorsal and wider ventral longitudinal pairs of excretory 
canals are present, and the latter are connected by transverse*- intorsogmental 
vessels. The genital pores, as usual, are all on the right side, each leading 
into a deep genital atriiim. In contracted specimens adjacent pores tend to 
alternate with each other at different levels, so that the genital atria and cirrus- 
sa(js of two successive segments may be cut through in a single transverse 
section. Both genital ducts pass between the twn> longitudinal excretory 
vessels and vcntrally to the nerve of the right side. The cirrus-sac is more 
or less spherical, measuring (h2-0*25 mm. in diameter and opening through 
a curved “male cloacal canal’’into the dorsal side of an inner cliamber of 
the atrium. Towards the ventral side of this chamber is the narrow opening 
of the vagina. This duct, wliicli is lined with S(*ta\ passes htdow the cirrus- 
sac and then turns dorsally, at the same time cxpaniling considerably. It 
then turns and runs as a narrower tube again almost straight towanls the 
middle of the segment, to its connection with the shell-gland and other 
fciinale organs. 

The vas deferens is greatly coiled, occnpyifig a considerable portion of the 
right dorsal sector of the segment. The testes are arranged in a singhi layer 
(H'cupying the whole of the back of the segment between the dorsal and 
ventral transverse niusch*-s. They also extend forwar<l dorsally to tlio 
female organs. The average diameter of the testes in mature segments is 
about ()’16 mm. It has not been found possible to count tliem, and their 
number is very difficult to estimate with any accuracj". On a very rough 
calculation there must be at least 100 testes in each segment, and the numher 
is vtiry probably greater than this. 

The transversely elongated ovary extends across the anterior lialf of the 
segment, towards the ventral side. It is much lobulated, especially on the 
dorsal side, and is more or less distinctly divided into two lateral jiortioiis. 
Immediately ventrally to the ovary, and at the extreme anterior limit of the 
medullary parenchyine, lies\the smaller yolk-gland, which is also transvrrselv 
elongated. The uterus appears early as a tninsverse tube running across 
the segment just dorsally to the ovary. Later it expands into an irregular 
sac with many outpocketings, as is usual in Tetrabothmis, Fullj-forniod 
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onchosp^res were not seen in the uterus in the specimens studied, the gravid 
segments being probably thrown oflF before the ova reach this stage of 
development. 

Spatlich (1909), Fuhrmann (1921), and Nybclin (1922) have described in 
various species of Tetrahotlirius a column of cells connecting the uterus with 
tlie dorsal subcuticular layer in each segment, and it has been suggested that 
this is the rudiment or vestige of a duct leading to the exterior, like the 
uterine pore of the Bothriocephalid group. Nybelin (Z. c,) even states that 
he has detected a lumen in this structure in the older segments of Tetra^ 
bothrius polyorchU. In affinis there is a similar column of cells, consisting 
of a dense core of parenchymatous fibres, surrounded by numerous cells with 
distinct nuclei. No actual lumen, however, has been detected. 

Fig. 6. 



Scj^lex in contvacted condition ; frontii] view. 

Tetrabothrius wirsonf (Leiper & Atkinson, 1914). (Fig. 6.) 

Syn. Oriana wilsoni Loiper & Atkinson, 1914. 

The genus Oriana was proposed by Leipor & Atkinson (1914) with the 
following diagnosis: “ Oyclophyllid with large quadrate discoidal head 
carrying four round suckers, llostellum absent.” 0. wilsoni, from Bahvno- 
ptera borealis, captured off Now Zealand, was designated as genotype, and 
briefly described as follows; “Segments all immature. Strobila 13 cins. 
Head discoidal, 3 mm. in diam., quadrate in outline, 4 round suckers present 
terminally. Neck very slender. Testes arranged in two definite groups of 
7-8 and 17-18. Near to Biplobothrium.” 

This description was amplified later (1915), and the species was figured. 
The figures of the scolex (/. c., pi. 5. tigs. 32, 33) hardly indicate the real 
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nature of its structure, the four suckers being shown as disposed at the four 
corners of an almost square, perfectly plain surface. A rc-examinution ot 
the co-type material in the British Museum (Natural History) shows that 
the scolex is of precisely the same type as that of 2\ affinis. Tlie worms are 
all immature, and little can be said of the anatomy of the segments. While 
the question of the specific identity of 0. wihoni with T. afftnis seems to the 
writer to be an open one, the smaller average size of the scolex in ivilsoni 
may possibly be a good reason for considering the species distinct. The 
characters of the scolex, however, indicate clearly that 0, loilsoni^ like the 
other form, is a letrabothrius, and that the genus Oriana must fall into 
synonymy. 


PbOSTSSCOCOTYLE, DlPLOBOTHBIUMy OltlANAy AND I'eTHABOTHRIUS. 

Liinnberg (1892) regarded Diplobotlirium * van Beneden, 1889, as a sub¬ 
genus of Peimboikriuni (^=:^Tetrahotlirius Rud., 1819). Monticelli (1892) 
erected a gmm Prostliecocotyle for Tcmia forsteri Krefl’t, 1871, a species from 
Delphinus which seems clearly to be congeneric with Diplobothrium affine. 
Fulirraann (1899) adopted the Prostliecoootyle^ jAnciwg in it not only 

P.forMeri and P. trianyulare (Dies.) from Cetacea, but also all the species 
from birds that had previously been referred to Petrabothrius. Fuhrmann 
and almost all other recent authors, however, have now adopted the view that 
Prostliecocotyle is a synonym of Tetrahothrivs. 

The question of the distinclness of Prodhecocotyle has been raised again 
very recently by Linton (1923), who considers it “hardly to be expected 
that closely related cestodos should be found in such widely dissimilar hosts 
as birds and cetaceans.” In describing a new species, which is named 
Frosthecocotyle monticellii fj from Globicepltalus melas^ Linton says that a com- 
])arison of it with “. . . . such typical avian cestodes as Telrabotlirius macro-- 
cephalus (Rud.) and 2\ eroHris (Krefft) .... shows no such resemblance as 
a generic kinsliip demands. On the other hand its resemblance to Prosthe- 
cocotyle forsteri (Krefft) seems to be sufficient to justify referring it to (he 
same genus. If this conclusion is correct, then the names used by Moniicelli 
should stand. They are: Frost hecocotyle forsteri (Krefft) from Delphinvs 
delphis^ and P. triangulare (Dies.) from Delphinorliynchus rosiratus^ 

The first statement quoted seems undoubtedly to be correct, but the rc^^^t 
of the argument depends entirely upon the generic relationship between 
Linton’s species from Globicephalus and that from Pelphimis described by 
Monticelli as P. forsteri^ since Monticelli^s species is the genotyjje ot 

• * The name Diplobothrium is preoccupied by Diplohothnum Leuckart, 1842 [Trematoda]. 

t This combinatiou of names is preoccupied by P. monticellU Fuhrmann, 1899, from 
Fulmarm glacialis^ 
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Prosthecocohjle. A rough translation of Monticelli’s diagnosis of the genus 
is as fallows :— 

“ Bodj’’ lanceolate anteriorly. Head small, swollen, quadrangular, distinct 
from neck, with four little tubercles at the four anterior angles. Suckers 
large, powerful, each furnished antero-laterally with an elongate appendage. 
Neck short, hardly distinct from body. Segments very close together, 
imbricated, much l)roader than long. Genital pores marginal, unilateral.*^ 

To this may be added a rough translation of Monticclli’s description of 
the scolex of P, JorsterL After remarking upon the great differences in 
shape observed in different states of contraction, he says:— 

“ [The head] is much flattened dorso-ventrally, wide anteriorly, narrow 
posteriorly .... Anteriorly, in the centre, it is swollen, .... and at the 

four angles there arise tour little fleshy tubercles with rounded points. 

L iterally and subdorsally from each sucker there originabvs, anteriorly, an 
ap[>endago of characteristic shaj^e, ending in a point turned towards [one of] 
the four anterior, prominent angles of the head, of which they the angles] 
aro the support, which resemble the horn of an ox or the beak of a bird. 
Tliese appendages are not independent of the suckers, but form with them a 
single body and are composed of muscular fibres that belong to the system 
of radial fibres of the suckers, of which they are a continuation. 

Now" this account of ProslhecocotyUj and Monticelli’s figures, contain 
nothing that is at variance with the characters of Tetrahofhrius. Tlioy agree, 
on the whole, with the accounts and figures given in this paper of Tetra^ 
h.fthrhis affiius and T, wihom *. But, in the writcr*s opinion, they do not 
agree equally closely with Linton’s account and figures of the species from 
Globirephalus, In this form each sucker shows three small, separate 
appendages, disposed at equal intervals round its edge, and the presence of a 
well-developed apical portion of tlie scolex like that described in the other 
forms is not indicated at all. There appear also to he some important 
differences in the anatomy of the segments (the anterior position of the testes, 
for example). The writer, therefore, concludes that:— 

(1) Prostliecocotyle montkellii Linton (n<?c Fuhrinann) is probably not con¬ 
generic with P. forsteri (Krefft) of Monticelli. 

(2) IHplohothrium affine and Oriana wiUoni belong to the same genus as 
the P. forsteri of Monticelli. 

♦ From Monticelli’s figures It is evident that his “four little fleshy tubercles ” are not 
what wore termed the “ epaulettes ” in T, nffinis, but are the lateral appendages. The 
'' epaulettes do not seem to have been observed by Moiilicelli. Tlie appendages ” of the 
suckers, therefore, must mean those portions of the lateral appendages which ar.* in con¬ 
tinuity with the suckers. In other words, the “ tubercles ” and the appendages ’’ are both 
parts of the same structure. 
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(3) There is nothing in the characters of tliese three species, so far as they 
are known, to prevent their inclusion in the genus Tetrabothrius Iludolphi. 

(4) The names Prosthecocotyle Monticelli, Diplobothrium v. Ben. of Ltmii- 
berg* (nec Louck.), and Oriana Leiper & Atkinson, are all synonyms of 
Tetrahothrius llud. 

Note on the Systematic Position of TMTHAiiOTunius^y^v*,, 1819. 

Tetrabothrius has generally been regarded as belonging to the (Jyclo- 
phyllidean group of Cestodes. Recently, however, Nybelin (1922) has 
treated the Tetrabothriidje as belonging rather to the Psendophyllidea. 
He finds many resemblances in their anatomy to that of the Ahothriimc, 
a now suhfamil)' proposed by him to include Abothrium van Beneden, 
Bathyboihnum Jiiihe, and a new genus, Parabothrinm. 

If we concentrate our attention upon the characters of the scolex, which 
is usually regarde d as of primary importance in (Jestode classification, it 
seems clear that I'etrahoihrius must be related either to the Cyclophyllidea 
or to the Tetraphylliilea. As compared with the former group, it is peculiar 
in the position of the yolk-gland with regard to the ovary and olher organs 
in mature segments. Usually included in the Tetraphyllidea is a genus 
which secMUs to the writer to be of great inlerest when compareil with 
Tetrabothrius, This is Dinobothrium van Beneden, 1889, a recent study of 
which has been made by Linton (1922j. In this genus, according to Linton, 
the yolk-glands, which consist of numerous separate follicles, are situated 
ventrally to the ovary (as in some species of 2'etrabolhrius^ including tho«o 
dealt with in this paper), and immediately above the longitudinal muscles, 
transverse muscles being apparently absent. Dinobothrium^ therefore, is 
scarcely a typical Tetraphyllidean, since its yolk-glands are within the 
musculature and not in the cortical parenchyine. The general arrangement 
of the genital organs is similar in many respects to that found in 2'etra- 
bothriuSf but it is in tlie scolex that the most obvious resemblances are seen. 

In Dinobothrium there are four large bothria, arranged in dorsal and 
ventral pairs. When relaxed, these botbria are open, shallow and pendent, 
but their edges can be turned inwards and forwards to a considerable extent, 
very much after the fashion of the suckers of Tetrabothrius affinis. The 
bothria are continuous anteriorly with complex ‘‘auricular appendages” 
formed on the same general plan as those which have been described for 
T, afiinis. They run out laterally into rather thin, curved flanges which are 
more or loss conspicuously notched, and are also provided with little tubercles 
or ridges on either side of the mid-dorsal and mid-ventral lines, as in T.apinis. 

♦ Whether IMplobothrium, in the original sense of van Beiiedeii, is entirely a synonym of 
Tvtrahothrius depends upon the question whether its jifeiiotype, D. sinnle, from Lamna 
comubicu, is congeueiic with i>. ajine and with the type of Tt traOothn'us, 
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The chief point of difference is that in THnobothrium there are four small 
semicircular “ accessory suckers ” on the suniinit of the scolex. 

It seems altogether not too much to suggest that these two genera must be 
very closely related^ and it is not impossible that through such forms as 
letrahothrius and Dinobotlmum the groups Cyclophyllidea and TetrnphylHdea 
grade into each other, and are perhaps also connected with the Pseudo- 
phyllidea. Dinobothrium ought, perhaps, to be regarded as a member of the 
family Tetrabothriida3. 
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On the Parasitic Mites of the Suborder Prostigmata (Troinbidioidoa) found 
oil Lizards. By Arthur Stanley Hirst, F.L.S. 

[Submitted by permiflsion of the Trustees of the Britiuh Museum.] 

(With 19 Text-figures.) 

[Read 19th March, 1925.] 

Tub following account deals with the parasitic mites of the super-family 
Troinbidioidea living on lizards. 

Some species of lizards harbour more than one form of Geckohia, For 
instance, two forms occur on Tarentola mauritanica^ viz. Gerkohia latasti and 
6 r. loricata^ whilst Trag&rdh records two forms as being found on larenfola 
annularis. Two distinct forms live on Hemidactylus hrooki (syii. yleadovi) 
and three different forms on H. leschenaulti. When more than one form of 
Geckohia is found on the same host, one form usually lives beneath the 
ventral scales and is flattened, being considerably wider than long and having 
scales instead of hairs on the venter. The second form occurring on the 
same host is usually to be discovered between the claw and pad of the toes, 
between the lamina^ of the pad, or between the toes themselves ; this form 
is normally practically spherical in shape and has hairs instead of scales on 
the venter. It is difficult to decide whether these different forms living on 
the same host are heteromorphic forms of a single species or separate s})ecies. 
In view of the rather considerable structural differences between them, it is 
wiser at present to regard those forms as distinct species. The question can 
only be settled by breeding a series of these mites and making careful 
observations on living specimens. 

There is no record of any of these Troinbidiid mites that live on lizards 
attacking human bt ings. The structure of the mouth-parts of these mites 
and also the remarkable resemblance of their larva? to those larval Troinbidiid 
forms known to attack warm-blooded animals suggests, however, the 
possibility of their attacking other hosts besides lizards. Some of the lizard 
hosts on which those mites are found (for instance, Tarentola inaurilanica, 
2\ annularis^ Hemidactylus turcicus^ etc.) are known to frequent human 
habitations, and have been suspected of acting as reservoirs for Kala-azar; 
hence a census of their parasites may perhaps be of interest. 

Key to the Genera {^P.ostiginata (Trombidioidea) licing on Lizards. 

r Hnirs or scales on venter numerous. Stout setie or spurs 


3 usually present on coxse . GeekoHa Meguiu. 

( Hairs on venter few in number. No spurs on coxce ...... 2. 

^ I Body very much wider than long. Pterygosoma Peters. 

I Body longer than wide ..... d. 
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) Hairs on dorsum few in number. Scutum absent. Jlintiella Beiiese. 

Hairs on dorsum numerous. 4. 

''Hairs on dorsum numerous, very short, and somewhat en¬ 
larged distally. No scutum. Projecting part of peri- 
tremal tube long..... Qtckobiella Hirst. 

Hairs on dorsum very long, slender, not enlarged distally 
and not very numerous. Scutum present. Projecting 


^ portion of peritreme very short. Phneliaphilus TragSrdh. 


Note. The host of Ilirstiella is not known, but probably is a lizard. One 
of the species of viz. P. po lapolipop/ta^us Trgdh., was found 

under the elytra of an Egyptian beetle ; the other two species occur on 
lizards. 


Genus Geckobia Megn. 

Key to the Species of the Genvs Geckobia Mignin ( females oviy). 



Dorsal hairs club-shaped, the distal ends being enlarged .... Cr. clelandi Hirst. 

Dorsal hairs not club-shaped . 2. 

Fourth iega much larger than the others . 3. 

Fourth legs not much longer than the others. 7. 


^ 1 Spur on femur of fourth leg placed on a strong protuberance. O. papuana Hirst, 

[ Spur on femur of fourth leg not jdaced on a protuberance .. 4. 

^ ( Venter with scales.. O, australis Hirst. 

( Venter with setm or hairs... />. 

i llody longer than wi<le. Third log rather swollen . G. houlengeri Ilir'^t. 

Body wider than long. Third leg net much stouter than 
anterior legs. 6. 

i Somo of the anterior setie on the dorsum enlarged. Fourth 

leg not BO stout. O, malayawi Hirst. 

Anterior setm not so stout. Fourth legs very stout . Cr. yehyra, sp. n. 


! Venter with seteo or hairs. 

Venter with scales. 

Hairs on dorsum unequal in length; numerous quite short 
hairs in middle of dorsum ... 

Ilnira on dorsum mostly fairly elongated; only a few short 
. hairs anteriorly .. 


S Body oval. Hair on first free segment of palp fine and plain. 

Body rather wide. Hair on first free segment of palp slender 
but plumose . 

' Dorsal scutum obsolete. Only one pair of short anterior 
hairs on the doi'sum . 

0 . 

Scutum better developed. 15-20 short anterior hairs on the 
^ dorsum.... 


8 . 

12 . 

9 . 


10 . 

6^. diversipilUf sp. n. 
G, tndica Hirst. 

G. latasii Mdgniu. 


11. 
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{ Seta on first free segment of palp rather long and fine .... 
Seta on first free segment of palp rather short and stout .. 


12 , 


Scales in middle of venter shaped like the head of a spear .. 
Scales in the middle of venter fan-shaped or heart-shaped .. 


! Scales rather long and slender .. 
Scales wider and not so elongate 


14. 


Hairs in middle of venter fan-shaped. 

Hairs in middle of venter short and wide (heart-shaped).... 


15. 


Some rather stout but not long hairs anteriorly on the dorsum, 
also iimiierous very short but stout hairs ; posteriorly there 
ere more elongated hairs. Coxal spurs very strong. 

Anterior hairs scarcely stouter th.an the others; hairs on rest 
of dorsum all slender and fairly elongated; ver}*^ short haiis 
are not present. Coxal spurs rather weak . 


G. ghadoviamt^ sp. n. 
G, simplex y sp. n. 

13. 

14 . 

G. hindustnnicay sp. n. 
G, socoirensiH Hirst. 

G. tarantuUe Triigardh. 

15. 

G. loricata Ilerleso, 

6'. lurkentanaj sp. u. 


(teokobia clelandi Hirst. (Fi^. 1.) 

Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) xix. pp. 188 & 130 (1017). 

? . Body sac-shaped, being about as wide as long. Dorsal scutum well 


Fig. 1. 



GeckoUa delatidl Hirst, 9 * Torsal view. 
A. Dorsal setsD, enlarged. 
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developed, mnch wider than long and furnished with ten hairs similar to 
those on the rest of the dorsum, but slightly larger. All hairs on dorsum 
club-shaped, the distal ends being enlarged and plumose. Hairs on venfer 
numerous and of the same type as tliose on the dorsum, but considerably 
smaller. Spurs on coxm weak. Hair on dorsal surface of first free segment 
of palp slender, not very long and plumose distiilly. 

Length of body *64 mm.; its width *61 mm. 

Habitat. Sydney and Narabeen, New South Wales (Dr. J. Barton 
Oleiand’s Coll.) ; on Gymnodactglus platnrus* 

Geckobia papuana Hirst. (Fig. 2.) 

Ann. 8c Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) xix. p. 140 (1917). 

? . Body considerably wider than long. Scutum apparently reduced to 
two minute platelets as in G. lorieata Berl. and G. latasti M«^gn., each 
bearing two or three setm and also the usual very minute eye. Between 
these two platelets there are two groups, each composed of four stout plumose 
setae. Behind these there are numerous setae of the same type, but very 
much smaller and very short. Posteriorly on and near the margin there are 
longer hairs which are indistinctly feathered. Hairs in the middle of the 
venter not very long and shaped rather like the head of a spear, being 
somewhat flattened and very sharply pointed ; posteriorly they become 
longer. Spurs on coxm very strongly developed ; there is also a spur on tlie 
trochanter and femur of the fourtli leg, that on the femur being placed on a 
large protuberance. Last pair of legs greatly swollen, the anterior legs 
slender. Hair on dorsal surface of first free segment of palp slender, 
plumose, and of moderate lengtli. 

Length of body *34 mm.; its width *5 mm. 

Uahitat. German Now Guinea ; under ventral scales of Ggmnodactylus 
louisiadensis, 

Geckobia australis Hirst. (Fig. 3.) 

Ann. & Mng. Nat, Hist. (8) xix. p. 142 (1917). 

9 . Body wider than long. Scutum practically absent. Hairs on the 
anterior two-thirds of the dorsum much more uniform in size and distribution 
than in G. lorieata Berl., none of the front ones being enlarged, all being 
very short. Posterior hairs longer. Ventral hairs flattened and scale-like, 
narrow, fan-shaped, and pointed posteriorly ; posterior ones more elongated, 
however. Hair on dorsal surface of first free segment of palp stout and 
plumose. Posterior legs longer and stouter than the anterior pjiirs, the 
fourtli pair being the largest. Coxal spurs large and curved ; there is also a 
plumose seta on the posterior trochanters and on the femur of the fourth leg. 

Length of body *36 mm.; its width *425 mm, 

llabitaL Bcira, Portuguese East Africa ; under ventral scales of Lygo^ 
daclglus capensie. 
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Geckobia BOULBNGERi Hirst. (Fig. 4.) 

Ann. Nat. Hist. (8) xix. p. l4l (1917). 

$ . Body longer than wide^ being widest behind the last pair oF legs. 
Scutum shaped as figured and furnished with ten short stout plumose setm, 
arranged along the anterior and lateral margins. Behind the scutum there 
are numerous very short but fairly slender setm, whilst posteriorly there are 
slender elongated hairs or setae which are not plumose. Venter densely 
furnished with slender elongated hairs. Legs of third and fourth pairs 
longer than the anterior ones and swollen, especially those of the fourth 
pair, which are very stout. Spurs on coxae strong ; trochanter and femur of 
fourth leg also each with a strong spur. Hair on first free segment of the 
palp short, stout, and plumose distally. 

Length of body *47 mm. ; its width *43 mm. 

Habitat, Yunnan Fu, China ; on Gehyra yunnanensis, 

Geckobia malatana Hirst. (Fig. 5.) 

Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) xi*. pp. 140 & 141 (1917). 

? . Body much wider than long, the scutum seems to be divided into two 
fairly large portions, separated from one another by a short space [possibly 
this is merely due to corrosion due to the action of the caustic potash used in 
preparing the specimens]. In addition to the minute and inconspicuous eye, 
each half of the scutum bears anteriorly a group of five stout plumose setae 
and posteriorly there is another similar seta. Behind the scutum there are 
numerous very short plumose setm. Posteriorly there are some slender 
elongate hairs or setse. Hairs on venter mostly long and fine. 

Length of body *28 mm.; its width *49 mm. 

Habitat, Jalor Caves, Malay Peninsula ; on Gymnodactylus pulchellus, 

Geckobia GEHYUiS, sp. n. 

S . Body wider than long. IScutum apparently absent. There are two 
groups of hairs anteriorly as in (?. malayana^ but these hairs are not so 
stout, differing from the hairs in the middle of the dorsum chiefly in being 
considerably longer. The greater part of the rest of the dorsum is furnished 
with numerous short slender hairs, but they are not so short as in G.malayana, 
Comparatively long and slender hairs are present near the hinder end. 
Hairs on venter very like those of G. malayanay being fine and elongated. 
Fourth leg greatly enlarged, being much larger than in G. malayana. 
Spurs on coxae well developed; trochanter and femur of fourth leg also each 
with a spur, that on the femur being of large size. Claws of this leg with a 
very minute denticle dorsally as in G, malayanay 6r. papuana, etc. 

Length of body •26-’27 mm. ; its width •31-’34 mm. 

Habitat, On gecko (Gehyra oceanica)^ Santo, New Hebrides. Several 
specimens of this species of mite collected by Mr. H, W. Parker. 

15 * 
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Geckobia diversijtilu, sp. n., 9. Dorsal view. 
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Geckobia diversipilis, sp. n. (Figs. 6 & 7.) 

Heteromorphic form of O, hinduitantca ? 

$. This form is found between the laminae of the pads of the foot of 
Hemidactylua leschenaulti^ and differs from the form simplex (occurring 
between the pad and the foot of the same host) chiefly in having an area in 
the middle of the dorsum furnished with quite short setae (whereas in 
6r. simplex all the setae on the dorsum are fairly long and slender, except a 
few antirior ones). Hairs on venter similar to those on the dorsum instead 

Fig. 7. 



Qeckchia diversipilis^ sp. n., cf • Dorsal view. 

of being scale-like as in G. hindustanica ; anteriorly these ventral hairs are 
quite short, but posteriorly they are longer. Hair on dorsal surface of first 
and second segments of palp very fine and not plumose. Body practically 
spherical in shape as in G. simplex. 

S • We have a single male specimen found between the laminse of a pad 


Fig. 
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on ths toe of Hemidactylus leschenaulti and presumably referable to 
6r. diversipilis. In this specimen the scutum has only a few setse on its 
surface as in the femalei but its posterior margin is not concave. First free 
segment of palp with a 'short but very stout seta on its dorsal surface* 
Penis long and shaped as figured. 

Measurements :— % . Length of body •45-*50 mm. ; its width •50-’52 mm. 

Hahitai and host, Ganjam, Madras Presidency, and Penang ; specimens 
from between laminm of pads of Hemidactylus leschenaulti. 

Gbokobia indica Hirst. (Fig. 8.) 

Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) xix. pp. 189-140 (1017). 

S . Body much wider than long. Scutum transversely elongated, its 
posterior margin being divided into two rounded lobes by a slight median 
indentation. Hairs on scutum rather numerous ; they are fairly thick and 
short, especially the posterior ones. Immediately behind the scutum there 
are numerous similar very short hairs. Posteriorly the hairs are longer and 
not distinctly plumose. Hairs in middle of venter long, slender, and 
pointed. Spurs on ventral surface of ooxsb strongly developed. Fourth leg 
the longest, but it is not swollen. Hair on dorsal surface of first free segment 
of palp slender, distinctly plumose, and not very long. 

Lenyth of body *24 mm. \ its width *375 mm. 

Habitat, Upper Sind; under ventral scales of Hemidactylus gleadovi 
(«s JET. brooki)n 

Geckobia latasti M<Sgnin. 

? . Body spherical. Scutum reduced to two minute patches or platelets, 
which are inconspicuous and easily overlooked. Each of these little 
platelets bears an eye and two rather long hairs. Between these two 
platelets there is a pair of short and rather stout plumose hairs. Rest of the 
dorsum with numerous fairly long slender plumose hairs. Hairs on venter 
slender and unmodified, being very similar to those on the dorsum ; scales 
are absent. Spurs on ventral surface of coxae not very stout. Hair on 
dorsal surface of first free segment of palp very fine. 

Host. Tarefdola mauritanica; between the toes. 

Gbokobia glbadoviana, sp, n. (Fig. 9.) 

Heteromorphic form of G, mdsca ? 

? . This form, found between the claw and pad of the foot of Hemidactylus 
gleadoviy is very like O. simplex^ found in the same position on the foot of 
H, leschenaulti^ but the seta on the dorsal surface of the first free segineijt of 
the palp is longer and much more slender. As in G. simplex,, all the hairs on 
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the dorsum are fairly long and slender, except some of the anterior ones 
Hairs at posterior end of body (near anus) longer than m 
Ventral hairs similar to those on the dorsum, scales being absent. Spurs oi 
oox» shorter and stronger than in Q. simpler. Body almost spherical ii 

shape. 

Length of body ’38 mm.; its width -44 mm. , , „ -j * i 

Habitat and host. Upper Sind; between claw and pad of Hemtdaetglu 

gUadovi (**//. brooki). 



Geekobia ghadwiana, sp. n., $. Doiaal view. 


Gbokobia simplex, sp. n. ? (Fig. 10.) 

sO. simiUs TiigiidhP (heteromorpbie form of G. Aihdustanica ?). 
g . This form, found between the toe and pad of Henddaetylus leschenaulti 
as mentioned above, diflEers from the two other forms found on this species of 
lizard in having all the hairs on the dorsum fairly elongated and slender, 
except for a few anterior hairs. Hairs on venter very similar to those on 
the dorsum, and not scale-like as they ere in G. hindus/aniea. Hair on 
dorsal surface of first segment of palp stout and plumose. Body sometimes 
a little wider thn.n long, but others are practically spherical in shape. 

Length of body ‘SO-'S? mm.; its width ‘Sl-’dS mm. 

Habitat and host. Between toe and pad of Hmidaetglut iesehenauUi; 
Godaveri Valley, Madras. 
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Gecrobia hindustanioa^ sp. n. (Fig. 11.) 

? . This form lives beneath the ventral scales of llemidactylus leschenauUi, 
and is distinctly wider than long (the specimen figured is shown a little too 
wide). Anterior setss on dorsum, especially those on the scutum, quite short 
and plumose ; behind them comes an area occupied by numerous still shorter 
seto; posterior margin of dorsum with numerous elongated setae or hairs. 
Most of the hairs on the venter, especially those in the middle, are flattened 
and scale-like, the ends being sharply pointed. Spurs on ventral surface of 
coxae much stouter than in 6r. simplex. Seta on dorsal surface of first 
segment of palp short, stout, and plumose. 

Length of body *25 mm.; its width *38 mm. 

Ilahitat and host. Hemidactylus leschenaulti ; specimens from under the 
ventral scales of this host at the Godavari Yalley, Madras ; also Ceylon and 
Gan jam. 

It is possible that the species described above is a form of 6r. similis 
Tragardh, for I have found specimens on the same host as bis species, viz. 
Hemidactylm turcicus^ Island of Shadwan. Triigardh states, however, that 
ventral scales are absent in his specimens of G. similis, so it is possible that 
ho was dealing with quite a different species. 

Gecrobia socotrbnsis Hirst. (Fig. 12.) 

Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) xix. pp. 141 & 142 (1917). 

9. Body wider than long. Scutum indistinct, but a narrow transverse 
strip of chitin can sometimes be distinguished near the anterior margin? 
Greater part of <lorsuin furnished wijh short slender slightly plumose hairs, 
none of them being especially enlarged. Posteriorly there are some longer 
hairs. Scales on venter narrower than in G. tarantulce Trgdh. and sharply 
pointed, the point sometimes being rather elongated. Spurs on coxae well 
clevel<»ped. Legs slender, the fourth pair the longest. Hair on first segment 
of palp not very slender, plumose. 

Length of body *3 mm. ; its width *37 mm. 

Habitat. Socotra ; on Pristurus rupestris. 

Gecrobia TARANTCLiE Triig&rdh. 

JSgerskiold, Swedish Zool. Exp. Egypt, part 2, p. 46, i. figs. 14, 19*35. 

? . Body not very much wider than long. Scutum ill-defined, the hairs 
or setae on it are not much stouter than the other hairs on the dorsum. Hairs 
on dorsum fairly elongated but not long, and none are very stout. Hairs in 
middle of venter fan-shaped, being more elongated than in G. loricata and 
G, turkestana. Spurs on coxw rather slender. Hair on dorsal surface of 
first segment of palp rather slender and plumose. 

Host. TarerUola annularis ; Egypt. 
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Gbokobia loricata Berlese. 

Heteromorphic form of Q, latcuti M^gnin P 

G, loric(ita Berlese, Acar., etc., in Italia rep. Fasc. IxTi. no. 2 (1892). 

$ . Body wider than long. As in G. latasti^ the scutum is reduced to a 
minnte patch or platelet on each side of the anterior end of the dorsum, 
bearing the usual eye and also two hairs. On each side close to the scutum 
there is a batch of large stout plumose setse; posteriorly in the middle of the 
scutum there is a zone occupied by very short stout plumose setm ; posteriorly 
to these there are numerous fairly long slender plumose setae or hairs. Scales 
on middle of venter short and wide, being very like those in G. turkestana. 
Spurs on ventral surface or coxae very large ; trochanters of posterior legs 
also with weaker spurs. Hair on dorsal surface of first segment of palp very 
slendf^r, but the distal part of it distinctly plumose. 

Host. Tarentola mauritanica; under ventral scales. 

Gbokobia turkbstana, sp. n. (Fig. 13.) 

9 . Body considerably wider than long. Scutum distinct, posterior 
margin concave in the middle. Twelve plumose hairs are present on the 
scutum ; they arc of moderate thickness, (he anterior ones being shorter than 
the others; all the other hairs on the dorsum are fairly elongated, slender, 
and plumose. Hairs on venter mostly flattened and scale-Iike ; they are 
short and wide (heart-shaped), being wider than in G. tarantula ; some of 
the posterior ones are more elongated however, being oval or fan-shaped. 
Hair on first segment of palp very slender, plumose, and of moderate length. 
Posterior legs longer than the anterior ones, but not swollen. Coxal spurs 
fairly well developed, being thicker than in G. tarantulw. 

Length of body •35-’38 mm. ; its width ’SO-’SS mm. 

Habitat. Tschinas, Turkestan; under scales of leg and tail of Gymnodac- 
tylus russovi. 

The principal differences between the genera Pterygosoma and Geckohia 
may be tabulated as follows:— 

’'Scutum absent. Body very much wider than long. 

Dorsum in the middle with only two pairs of hairs. 

Posterior margin with the hairs arranged in a single 
or double series and two anal tufts. Only a few. 

pairs of hairs on the venter. Genus Ptkrygoboma Peters 

< (syn, Eupterygosoma TragSxdh). 

Scutum usually present. Body usually not nearly so 
wide, sometimes spherical. All the dorsum with 
numerous hairs. Hairs on posterior margin very 
numerous and not very regularly arranged. Hairs 
.. on venter very numerous..... Genus Gbokobia M^gnin. 
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Genus Ptbrygosoma Peters. 


Key to the Species of Pterygosonia Peters (females). 

^ Hairs on postorior marpfin of body wide and Rattened, being 

paddle-sbapod . 1\ melanum Hirst. 

Hairs on posterior margin unmodiRed or with the tip only 
. flattened..... 2. 


J All the hairs on the posterior margin poiiilod. P. Hirst. 

l^Sonie of the hairs on the posMor margin with the tips flattened. 3. 


Marginal hairs short and few in number. 

Marginal hairs longer and more numerous. 

All the marginal hairs with the distal ends enlarged aud Rattened. 

"j Anterior (latrnil) marginnl hiiirs with the ends pointed. Pos- 
( terior marginal hairs with the ends flattened. 



1\ imrnus Tradg. 
4 . 

V. ayavicp Peters. 
1\ ueHtnanni Deri. 


Pterygosoma ACJAMiE Petors. (Fig. 14.) 

P. agamm Petor.*<, Derlin Sitzber. Ges. natf. Freunde, June 1849 (Vossischo und 
SpeiierM*he Zoitung). 

P. aganut Knrsch, MB. Ak. Berlin, p. 330, pi. 1. fig. 9 (1878). 

9 . Body transversely elongated, l)eing much wider than long. Anterior 
hairs on dorsum slender und longer than in P. neumnnni etc. These little 
anterior hairs are numerous, roacliing practicalTj as far as the point \>hore 
the fringe of long marginal posterior hairs commences. At the inner end 
of each of the two patches of these little hairs the hairs arO rather crowded 
together, but they are sparser laterally. Tho posterior of the t\u) pairs of 
hairs in the middle of the dorsum has the d stal end ilittened and enlarged. 
There is a continuous series of rather long slender hairs with s})atuhite ends 
along the posterior margin of the body. Upper anal hairs shoit and witli 
the di.<tal ends flattened and unuHually wide. 

Habitat. Peters’s specimens were from mossatubica Peters. The 

Britisli Museum has examples from the same host taken at Beira, Portu- 
gut se East Africa. 


Pterygosoma nbumanni (Berlese). (Fig. 15.) 

Oeokobia neumanm Berlose, lledia, \i. p. 347 (1910). 

? . Closely allied to P. agamce Peters, but the long lateral sette at the 
beginning of the marginal fringe have tho ends pointed, thus difl'ering from 
the more posterior ones, which have the tips blighily enlarged aud flattened 
(whereas in P. aganue all the marginal hairs, oven those at the beginning of 
the fringe, have the tips slightly enlarged and flattened). Little anterior 
hairs of dorsum shorter than in P. agamie. Dorsal sotj® of anal tuft 
narrower than in that species. 

LINN. JOURN.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVI. 
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PterygoiQma neumanni Berl., ?. Dorsal view. 
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Habitat, Borlesw’s specimens of this species were from Affama colcnonim ; 
Senegal. The British Museum has specimens from the same host; G. oii 
Mountains, Somaliland. Also from Calotes versicolor ; Madras* 

Pterygosoma INBRMIS (Tiiig&rdh). 

Qeckobia (Eitpterygosomn) inennis Tr&gardh, in Jagorskidld, Swedish Zeol. Exp. 

Egypt and White Nile, part 2, pp. 69-C3, pi. S. figs. 11-13, 16-18, 38-38 (1905). 

? . Body much wider than long. Anterior hairs on dorsum few in 
number and slender. Posterior pair of hairs in middle of dorsum with the 
ends well expanded. Posterior margin lacking the usual fringe ot long 
hairs, but there are some comparatively short lateral marginal hairs with 
their tips slightly flattened and oxpando<l. Three or four pairs ot not very 
long .setPG are also placed round the anal orifice. 

. JJahitat. Specimens from Cyprus and flhizeli found on Agama stellio, 

PrEUYGOSOMA MELANUM Hirst. (Fig. 16.) 

Ftenjffosoma melanm Ilirat, Ann. Sc Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) xix. p. 137 (1917). 

? . Body considerably wider than long, but the length is greater than is 
usual in this genus. On each side of the dorsum anteriorly there is a fairly 


Fig. 16. 



Ptcfygosfma melanum KiTBtf 9. Ventral view. 

A. Marginal hair, enlarged. 

elongated pateh of the short slender plumose hairs. The few hairs of the rest 
of the dorsum have their distal ends flattened and expanded. Postero-lateral 
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and posterior margins with a fringe of paddle-shaped hairs, which are 
flattened and greatly expanded distally. This fringe of modified hairs is 
continuous on each side of the posterior part of the body, except at the anus. 
There are about 18-22 of these paddle-shaped hairs on each side. 

Colour (spirit specimens) usually black, but sometimes paler. 

Length of body ’72 mm.; its width 1*1 mm. 

HaUtat. Deelfontein and Elipfontein, South Africa ; under axillae and 
Tentral folds of neck of Agama atra» 

Pterygosoma persicum Hirst. (Pig. 17.) 

Pterggo 80 Tna pertticuM Hirst, Anu. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (B) xix. pp. 137-138 (1917). 

9 . B‘»dv much wider than long. Anterior hairs short, slender, and not 
very numerous, forming two little patches on each side of the dorsum. 
Other hairs on dorsum few in number and mostly plain and very fine, but 
there are four slightly thicker and plumose hairs situated just in front of the 
posterior margin. Marginal hairs long, very fine, plain, and pointed, being 
unmodified in any way. Two tufts of similar hairs are also present on each 
side, not far from the anus. 

Length of body *6 mm ; its width 1*15 mm. 

Hahitat. Sixty miles north-west of Kermunshaw, Persia ; under scales of 
tail of Agama nupta. 


Genus Hirstiella Berl. 

Hirstiella trombidiiformis Berl. 

GeckdbieUa (HirHielld) tromhidiiformU Berleee, Kcdia, xiv. pp. 194 & 195 (1920). 

9 . Body shaped rather like some of the non-panisitic forms of Trombidiidse 
{Tromhidium etc.), being longer than wide and widest anteriorly. Instead of 
being furnished with very numerous hairs as in Geckobiella^ the dorsum has 
only isolated pairs of hairs. Lateral group of hairs of Geckohiella also 
absent. Scutum apparently absent, but there is a little lateral eye anteriorly. 
Hairs on venter very few in number. At the binder end of the body there 
are a few pairs of longer hair or setae, a pair near the anus being the longest. 
Palp with a terminal claw-like spine as in Geckohiella. 

Hahitat. Guannjato, Mexico. Host unknow'ii. The above description is 
based on a couple of mounted specimens kindly presented to the British 
Museum by Prof. A. Berlese. 

Genus Pimeliaphilus Trag&rdh. 

. Pimeliaphilus tbnuipbs Hirst. (Fig. 18.) 

Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) pp. 142 & 143 (1917). 

9 . Body oval, being longer than wide. Scutum triangular, and furnished 
Ivith six long plumose hairs, four of which form a transverse row along the 
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anterior margin, the other pair being situated behind the middle. Hairs on 
body long, slender, and plumose, not very numerous and arranged as in 
P. podapolipophagus Trgdh, and P. irmgnit Berl. Hairs on venter few in 
number. Projecting portion of peritremiil tube short. Legs long and 
slender, and furnished with numerous slender plumose hairs. 


Fio. 18. 



Length of body *274 mm.; its width ’22 mm. 

Habitat. Honda, Magdalene River, Columbia. A single example from 
Gonatodei albogularit. 


Genus Gkckobiella Hirst. 

Gbokobiblla texana (Batiks). (Fig. 19.) 

QeMda texana Banks, Proe. Ent. Soc. Washington, viii. p. 134 (1905). 

9 . Body long-oval, being much longer than wide. Scutum apparently 
absent. Numerous short plumose hairs are present on the dorsum and sides 
of the body. Venter with only a few hairs. Free portion of peritreme 
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rather long and directed forwards. Ooxte not nearly so fused together as in 
Geekohia and Pterygosoma. 


Fio. 10. 



GechohieUa texana (Banks), $. Ventral view. 
A. Lateral Beta, enlarged. 


ITahitat, Duval county, Texas; on Sceloporut spinosus var. clarkiu The 
spociiuens described by Bunks were from Sceloporus Jloridanm. 
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On some Oollembola from Mesopotamia. 

By James Mbiklb Brown, B.Sc., F.L.S., F.E.S. 

(With 31 Text-figuros.) 

[Read 19th March, 1926.] 

The material described in the present paper was collected by Messrs. P. A. 
Baxton, M.A., and W. Edgar Evans, B.Sc., in Mesopotamia, chiefly in the 
neighbourliood of Amara and Bagdad, in 1918. The collection consisted o£ 
two tubes of alcohol material from Mr. Buxton and five tubes of similar 
material from Mr. Evans, including in all some fifteen species of Collernbola, 
which represent, I believe, the first examples of this order of insects taken 
in that region. 

It is noteworthy that all the species obtained, though several are hitherto 
undescribed forms, belong to well-known European genera, several of the 
species being, indeed, identical wilh those commonly occurring in Europe. 

I am indebted to Mr. Buxton and to the late Mr. Wm. Evans, of Edin¬ 
burgh, for the opportunity of examining and reporting on this interesting 
material. 

The types and duplicates of the new species described will, where available, 
l>e deposited in the British Museum (South Kensington) and in the Royal 
Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, respectivel 3 % 

Order OOLLEMBOLA Lubbock. 

Sub-ordor ARTHROPLEONA Born. 

Family PODURIDJE Lubb. 

Genus Achouutks Tempi. 

Achorutes Templeton, Trans. Ent. Soc. Loud. 1834, p. 96. 

Hypoffostrura Bourlet, M4m. Soc. des Sci. de PAgric. de Lille, 1839, p. 404. 

„ Bdmer, Mitth. Naturh. Mus. Hamburg, 1906, p. 156. 

Achorutea Folsom, Bull. Mus. Uomp. Zool. Harvard, 1924, p. 505. 

Continental writers have of late years followed Borner in making use of 
Bourlet's name for this genus, but Dr. Folsom has recently pointed out that 
this procedure is untenable, and that TempIeton^s name should stand. 

AoHOBUTES TIOBIDIS, Sp. UOV. 

Colour bluish-grey or purplish (in alcohol), mottled. Head rather darker, 
underside and appendages paler, segment borders pale. Eye-patch dark. 

. UN». JOVBK.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVt. 17 
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Skin papill93 fine. Hairs sparse, short and stout, longer and more numerous 
on the posterior abdominal segments, on the antennae, and especially on the 
legs. Dorsal hairs obscurely serrated. 

Antennee slightly shorter than the length of the bead. The proportional 
lengths of the segments as 1:1: 1*25 ; 1’7. Segment IV with subapical 
retractile papilla, and 7 curved, scarcely tapering olfactory hairs, 2 inner, 
3 upper, and 2 outer. (Fig. 1.) 

Eyes 8 on each side, of equal size^ in a dark patch. 


Figs. 1-6. 



Achorufe$ tiyritJis, 

1, Olfuctoiy hwrs on antenna; 2 &S. Post-ontennnl orjfan and anterior em- 
4. Apex ofl^ ; 6 ,6a. Apex of spring; 6. Teuaculuni, 

All figs. X 720. 

Poat-antennal organ of 4 or 5 unequal papillao. (Figs. 2 & 3 ) 

^ Logs each with one tenent hair. Claws curved, each with one very small 
inner tooth ^yond the middle Erapodial appendage bristle-like, gradually 
taponug, without lameUro, reaching to tho tooth of the claw (Fiir 4 ^ ^ 

Spring weU^oyeloped. Dens 2-75 times the length of the muoro with 
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6 curved dorsal sete and 4 or 5 dorsal rows oE large papillso. Miicro about 
•5 times the length oE the claw, with narrow lamella ceasing suddenly before 
reaching the apex o£ the macro. Apex oE mucro with a peculiar dorsal 
tooth-like projection. (Fig* 5*) 

Tenaculum with 4 barbs and no bristles, (Fig* 6.) 

Anal spines small, slightly curved, on distinct papillfe which are con¬ 
tiguous at the base. Spine about equal in length to the height oE the papilla, 
and about *5 times the length oE the mucro. 

Size from 1 to 1'2 mm. 

Locality, Amara, on the Tigris (P. A. Buxton, 5. i. 1918). 

Judging from the numbers collected, this species must be very plentiful 
in the district, and probably many live in association with each other, as is 
known to be the case with other species of the genus, vast swarms of 
individuals having been reported by various observers (Brown, 1921 ; 
Llacnamara, 1919). 

Serrated hairs seem to be somewhat exceptional in the members of the 
genus AchoruteSj though the dorsal sotm of the common A, armatus Nic. 
occasionally exhibit the character. Agren (1905, p. 5) described A. serratvs 
from a single s[)eciinen from Lappland, having strongly serrated hairs. 
The present species difl’ers from xlgren^s in niimorous important characters, 
notably in the structure of the sense organs on antenna IV, the post-antennal 
organ, and the claws. Numerous immature individuals, easily identified by 
the peculiar structure of the apex of the mucro, were present among humus 
from the Date Gardens at Amara (P. A. B.). Seen in certain positions, 
however, this character passes unnoticed, the mucro appearing as in fig. 5 a. 

Acuouutes buxtoni, sp. nov. 

Colour 3 'ello\vish-grey (in spirit), faintly and sparingly mottled with 
brownish ])igmeiit on the upper surface. Underside, limbs, and spring 
without dark colouring. Eyo-])atcb dark. Skin finely granulated. 

Hairs prominent, with especially long, strong, and distinctly curved ones 
near the posterior extremity of the abdomen. 

AiitemuE almost equal in length to the head. Segments III and IV 
indistinctly separated. The proportional lengths of the segments as 
1: 1:1’2 ; 1*5. Antennal organ IV consisting of subapical papilla and 
6 olfactory hairs. 

Eyes 8 on each side, of equal size, the anterior pair being close together 
but not in contact. 

Post-antennal organ consisting of 4 tubercles, the two outer ones being 
oval, the two inner ones more elongate and larger, in fairly close proximity 
to the anterior eyes. (Fig. 7.) 

Legs without tenent hairs, but carrying a not specially prominent pointed 
spur hair. Claws strongly curved, wdth one small inner tooth beyond the 

17* 
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middle. Empodial appendage with a short, broad, triangular lamella, about 
J the length of the appendage, and an apical bristle reaching to J the length 
of the claw* (Fig. 8.) 

Spring well-developed. Manubrium equal in length to the dens and 
mucro together. Dens broad and only slightly tapering, abruptly narrowing 
at the apex, with 6 or 7 dorsal sete, with the dorsal papillae not more pro¬ 
minent than the skin papillae. Macro much narrower than the dens, and 
about the length o£ it, with strong ventral rib, upturned at the a|)ex. 
Outer lamella broad and delicate, widest about the middle, and terminating 
before the apex of the macro. Inner lamella narrower, and diminishing in 
width towards the base of the mucro. (Fig. 9.) 

Tenaculum with 4 barbs. 

Figs. 7-10. 



Achorutes httvtvnu 

7. Post-antcmial organ and anterior eyes; 8, Apex of leg; 9. Mucro 
and apex of dens; 10. Anal spine with its papilla. 

Figs. 7-9 X 720; tig. 10 x 450. 

Anal spines very prominent, long and very strongly curved, rather longer 
than the claw and about equal to the length of the dens, on prominent 
papillae, contiguous at the base. (Fig. 10.) 

Size up to 1 mm. 

Locality. In humus, gathered in Date Gardens, Amara, on the Tigris 
(P. A. Buxton, 1918). 

In general appearance, owing to the long dorsal setae, this species bears 
considerable superficial resemblance io A. armaUts (Nic.), from which species 
and from A. longispinus (Tullb.) (Tullberg, 187fi, p. 37) it differs, among 
other points, in the absence of the eversible antennal sacs and in the structure 
of the mucro. The exceptionally long and very strongly curved anal spines 
^re noteworthy and characteristic. 
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Genns Onychiurus Gervais. 

Onychidrds armatus (Tullb.). 

Lipura armata Tullberg, A.kad. afhandl. Upsala, 1869, p. 18; Ofr. Kongl. Vet.-Akod, 
Forhandl. Stockholai, 1871, p. 154. 

O. armatus Horner, Zool. Anzeig# 1901, p. 698. 

One damaged individual was referable to this species, which ranges across 
Europe and Siberia and occurs also in N. and S. America. 

Locality. Kizil Ilobat (W. B. Evans, xii. 1918). 

Family ENTOMOBRYIDiE Tiim. 

Genus Isotom a Bourl, 

Isotoma^ ]k)urlet, Mdm. Soc. des Sci. de TAgric. de Lille, 1839, p. 399. 

„ Horner, op, cit, 1906, p. 171. 

Fio. 11. 


Isotoma wriWw, var. dccorata^ var. nov. X 15. 

ISOTOMA VIRIDTS Bourl. 

Bourlet, op, cit, 1839, p. 401. 
f. PRINCIPALIS. 

Locality. Kizil Bobat (W. E. Evans, xii. 1918). 
var, RIP ARIA (Nic.). 

Locality. Kizil Bobat (W. E. Evans, xii, 1918). 
var, DKCORATA, var. nov, (Fig. 11.) 

Colour yellowi.«h-brown, with reddish-brown jnterrnpfed markings. 
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A faint dorsal longitudinal intorrnpted Hue running through the body, with 
prominent spots at the anterior borders of the segments, wiiich are e>pecially 
prominent and peculiar shaped on the anterior abdominal segments. To each 
of these spots pass diagonal lines of spots, originating more anteriorly from 
a distinct spot on the strongly marked lateral lino, the whole giving the 
impression, when viewed dorsally, of a series of V-shaped markings crossing 
the body. The flanks of the posterior segments, especially of abdomen IV 
and V, are more extensively darkened. Head similarly marked, with a 
transverse bar between the antenme, and a posterior collar-mark on each 
side and a black eye-patch. Antenna), legs, and spring pale. 

In structural features the form agrees with European varieties of 
i. viridis, but the upper tooth of the claw is distinctly smaller and soiiietiincs 
indistinct. 

Size up to 4 mm. 

Locality, Kizil Rohat (W. E. Evans, xii. 1918). 


Genus Isotomurits Horn. 

Jsotomurns Burner, Sitzb. dor Oesell. nnturf. Freuntlo zn B‘rlin, 1903, p. 129, 

ISOTOMURUS PALUSTRIS (Mull.). 

Podura Mullor, Zool. Dan. Prodroiuus, 1770, 181, 

Inotoma palustru Tullberg, Kou^l. Sv. Vet-ALud. IJniidJ. Siockboliu, 1872, p. 45. 
laotomurmpalustris Burner, SB. Ge», natiirf. Berlin, 11*03, p, l.'J. 

Locality. Kizil Robat (W. E. Evans, xii. 1918). 

This is another species with extensive range, having been observed not 
only in Europe and >Siberia, but in America, India (Imins, 1912, p. 9.‘1), and 
Java (Burner, 1906, p. 173). 

Genus Entomobrya Rond., 1861. 

Nicolet, Nouv. M6in. Soc. Ilelv. Scj. Nat 1842, p. 70. 

Entomobiya Rondani, Ilipterol. Ilal. Trodr. v. (1801) p. 40 in not a. 

„ Burner, Mitth. Naturhist. Mus, Ilauiburir, 1906, p. 164. 

Entomobrya obscurella, sp. nov* 

Colour dark purple, with indications of pale yellowish spots and areas. 
Head with the anterior margin, sides, and a median line extending half-way 
back, dark; the rest slightly paler and yellowish. Thorax dark, with a faint 
central line and small, narrow, elliptical spots arranged diagonally,yellowish. 
Abdomen dark, with small elliptical spots on the anterior margin of 
segment 1, the anterior margin and flanks of segment 3, an irregular double 
row on the anterior margin of segment 4, and two or three irregular 
patches on the flanks of segment 4, yellowish. The dorsal region of 
segment 4 in the posterior half, and the anterior margin of segment 5, 
yellowish, ^ 
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Antennas pale, with segment 1 and the upper side o£ segment 2 slightly 
darker. Legs pale, except for the basal segments. Spring pale. Some 
specimens are distinctly paler and show more imlications of yellow colour. 
(Fig. 12.) 

Body densely clothed with short, ciliated, clubbed hairs ; a tuft of longer 
ones between the antennae, on the anterior margins of the thoracic segments, 
and on the posterior segments of the abdomen. 


Figs. 12-19. 



12-M. Entomobryn obsnirella, 13. Apex of leg; 14. Apex of spring. 

15-17. Sinelkt humicoluy 15. Fyes of the left side; 10. Apex of leg; 17. Apex of spring. 
18-19. Seira pallida f 18. Apex of leg; 19, Apox of spring. 

Fig. 12 X 30; figs. 15-17 X 450; figs. 13,14,18 & 19 X 720. 

Eyes 8 on each side, on a black patch. 

Antennao about ^ the length of the body. The proportional lengths of the 
segmenis as 1: 2 :2: 2*5. 

Legs with an erect clubbed tenent hair. Claw with 3 inner teeth, one 
above the middle and two smaller ones nearer tlie apex, and 2 basal lateral 
teeth. Eiupodial appendage lanceolate, without teeth, nearly | the length 
of the claw. (Fig. 13.) 
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Spring long, ahont § the length of the antennie. Dens about 1*3 times 
the length of the manubrium, tapering, dorsally crenulated, except in the 
apical region for a distance 2 or 3 times the length of the mucro, dorsally 
and vontrally with ciliated hairs. Mucro small, with apical and anteapical 
teeth and a very small and indistinct basal spine. (Fig. 14.) 

Tenaculum with 4 small barbs and 1 bristle. 

Abdomen IV about 2*5 times abdomen III. Body-segments in the 
proportion 12 ; 10:10:13:10; 28:5: 5. 

Size up to 2 mm. 

Locality. Under clods in a field near Kizil Robat, N.E. of Bagdad 
(W. E. Evans, xii. 1918). 

In the disposition of the dark pigment the present species approaches 
somewhat E. proxima Folsom (Folsom, 1924, p. 507), from Sumatra, but 
diflFers in the peculiar character of the pale spots and in the absence of black 
hind borders to the body-segments, in addition to differences in the structure 
of the claws, mucro, and eyes. 

Entomobrya lanuginosa Nic. 

Locality. Kuz, under stones (W. B. Evans). In the Fig Gardens, Amara 
(P. A. Buxton). 

These specimens, which were in a bad state of preservation, the single one 
from Amara being immature, are probably to be referred to this species on 
account of the absence of dark bands or other colouring and the presence of 
a dense covering of long, ciliated, clubbed hairs. 


Genus SiNELLA Brook, 

SineMa Brook, Joura. Linn. Soc. Lond., Zool. U’82, p. 641. 

„ Borner, SB. Ges. natiirf. Berlin, 1903, p. 179. 

„ Liunauiemi, Acta Soc. Sciout. Fennicee, 1912, p. 211. 

As pointed out by Borner, and again by Linnaniemi, the most useful 
character for the separation of this genus from the very closely related 
Entomobrya is the presence in the former of a double row^ of naked or almost 
naked hairs on the inner face of the tibio-tarsi. Linnaniemi also notes the 
absence of a sensory club on the fourth segment of the antenum. 

SiNELLA HUMICOLA, sp. nov. 

Colour entirely white except for the dark eye-patch. Body hairy. Hairs 
clubbed and ciliated. 

Eyes 4 on each side, in a single eye-patch. The two anterior eyes close 
together and the inner posterior rather larger and more elongate. (Fig. 15.) 

Antennae nearly half the length of the body. The proportional lengths 
of the segments as 3 : 5 : 5 : 9. 
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Legs each with 1 tonent hair weakly clubbed at the apex. (Jlaws with 
paired lateral teeth, prominent basal teeth at about the middle of the claw, 
and 1 smaller apical tooth at about { the length of the claw from the apex 
(fig. 16). Hairs on the legs feathered, with a double row of almost naked 
hairs on the inner face of the tibio-tarsus. 

Spring elongate, more than ^ and less than ^ the length of the body. 
Dens rather longer than the manubrium (as 5:4), tapering and dorsally 
crenulated in the basal three-quarters. Mucio very small, with apical and 
dorsal anteapical teeth and basal spine. (Fig. 17.) 

Abdomen IV about 3*2 times abdomen III. 

Size 0*75 mm. 

Locality. In humus from the Date Gardens, Amara, on the Tigris (P. A. 
Buxton, 1918). 

Two specimens only, not in very good condition, and possibly immature. 

The structure of the mucro recalls S. curviseta Brook (Brook, 1882, p. 544) 
and S. myrmernphila Rent. (Reuter, 1886, p. 179), but differences are .shown 
in the relatively smaller basal spine and especially in the number of eye.s. 
In this last character the present species differs from previously described 
species, as shown in the following list:— 

S. liofti Schaff. (Schiiffer, 1896, p. 192) ... Eyes 0. 

S. moutana Imms (Inims, 1912, p. 101) ... Byes 0. 

S. curriseta Brook, 1882, p. 544 . Eyes 2 each side. 


S. humicola (mihi). E^es 4 each side. 

S, myrmecophila (Rent.) (Joe, cit.) . Eyes 8 each side. 


This genus a{)pears, up to the present, to be restricted to the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

Genus 8eiua Lubb. 

Seira Lubbock, Traus. Linn, Soc. Lond. 1870, p. 279. 

Sira Tullberg, Kongl. Sv. Vet.-Akad. llaudi. Siockh. 1872, p. 41. 

„ Schaffer, Archiv f. Naturgesch. 1898, p. 411. 

„ Schott, Arkiv f. Zool. 1917, p. 34. 

This genus is closely related to Ijepidocyrtus, and is to be distinguished 
from it by the dentes being unsealed ventrally, and the inesothorax, which in 
Lepidocyrtus generally projects more or less over the head, Laving the 
normal form, and in the structure of the scales. 

Sbiea pallida, sp. nov. 

Colour yellowish. Eye-patch black, and a dark violet spot betw^een the 
bases of the antonnm. Legs and spring pale. The three apical segments of 
the antennas pale violet. 

Body covered with scales ; dorsally with a few scattered, short, feathered 
hairs ; a tuft of long, ciliated, clubbed hairs between the bases of the 
antennae and on the anterior margins of the thoracic segments and on the 
posterior abdominal segments. 
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Eyes 8 each si<le, on a dark patch, 

'Aiiteuiise rather more than ^ the leng;th of the body, tlie proportional 
lengths of the segments being as 4:7:8:10. The basal segments unsealed. 

Legs with a clubbed tenent hair, the other hairs being feathered, those on 
the basal segments being very long. Claws elongate, narrow, with 3 pro¬ 
minent sharp-pointed inner teeth in the distal half. Claws of all legs alike. 
Kmpodial appendage lanceolate, without teeth, reaching to the first tooth of 
the claw, (Fig- Iti.) 

Spring equal in length to the antennse. Dens rather longer than the 
minubrium, curved, tapering, thickly covered with feathered hairs, ventrally 
without scales. Mucro with a hook-like apical tooth and a basal spine. 
Macro distinctly separated from the dens. (Fig. 19.) 

Abdomen IV about five times abdomen Til. Thorax not projecting over 
the head. 

Size V7 mm. 

Locality. Under a stone near Ruz, N.E. of Bagdad (W. E. Evans, xi. 
1918). 

This specirs appears to be rather closely related to S. frigida Imms 
(Iinms, 1912, p. 97), occurring in India at an altitude of 12,300 feet. It 
differs, however, in the smaller size, the entire absence of colour, the larger 
and more prominent teeth to the claw, which are minute in 8, frigida^ and 
the much smaller Imsal spine to the mucro, which in the Indian species 
reaches the apex of the mucro. 

Genus Psecdosira Schott. 

Pgeudofira Schiitt, Bihniig: till K. Svensk. Vet.-Akad. Ilandl. LSOil, p. 10. 

„ Jiuruer, Milt. Nat. Mas. liamb. xxiii. 1906, p. 164. 

This genus is closely related to Seira and Lepidocyrtus^ but may be 
distinguished, as pointed out by Imms (Imms, 1912, p. 101), by the 
ventrally-scaled dentes and book-liko mucro. 

Shoebotliam considers (Shoebothani, 1917, p. 431) that Lubbock’s name 
Seira should be applied to this genus, and proposes Wiilowda for the 
preceding genus in place of Seira. This procedure has been followed by 
Denis (Denis, 1924, p. 262), but it seems to me of rather doubtful 
necessity. 

PSEUDOSIRA EVANSII, Sp. UOV. 

Colour dark yellow-brown with small paler spots ; paler on the dorsal 
regions of the head and thorax and anterior abdominal segments, darker 
posteriorly and ventrally. The paler oval spots are most noticeable on the 
flanks of the abdominal segments and on the anterior margins of these 
segments. Legs dark bro\^n, except for the pale tibio-farsi. Antennal, 
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sejjmonts I and IT dark brown, segments III and IV paler. Manubrium 
brown, the remainder of the spring pale. (Fig. 20.) 

Scales ovoid and striated. 

Eyes 8 on eacb side, on a dark patch. 

Anteniun about ^ the length of the body. The relative lengths of the 
segments as 8 : lil: 13 : 19. All the segments thickly haired, those on the 
basal segments specially long. Segments 1 and 2 and the base of 3 scaled. 
Last segments with an apical papilla. 

Legs with a prominent strongly-clubbed tenent hair ; the other hairs 
feathered, excej)fc one on the inner side of leg 3 immediately above tb© 
empodial appendage. Ijcgs thickly scaled. Claws narrow and elongate, 
with 3 narrow, sharp-pointed inner teeth, the largest below the middle, the 
others in the apical quarter of the claw, and 2 lateral teeth nearly opposite 
the larger inner tooth. Empodial appendage f the length of the claw, 
lanceolate, tapering, with one very minute outer tooth oiie-third from the 
base. (Fig. 21.) 

Spring rather less than the lengUi of the antennae, reaching to the ventral 
tube, and about I the length of the bo ly. Manubrium thickly scaled 
ventrally ; dorsally with weakly-feathered curved hairs. Dens strongly 
crcnulated dorsally, exce[)t tor a short distance before the apex, equal to 
about three times the mucro. Dons tapering and curving dorsalwards ; 
dorsally and ventrally with feuihered hairs, and ventrally scaled. Dens 
slightly longer than the manubrium. Mucro very small and hook-like, 
without a basal spine, and not distinctly separated from the dens. (Fig. 22.) 

Tenaculum with 4 barbs. 

Abilomen IV^ about 3*5 times abdomen III. 

Size u[) to 2*5 mm. 

LocaVtif. Under a clod in a field, Kizil Hobat, N.E. of Bagdad (W. E. 
Evans, 19. xii. 1918). 

In general features tbe present species recalls P. domestica (Nic.), the 
common European form, and J\ indra Imms (1912, pp. 100-101), difl'ering 
from them, however, in size, colour, and in several minor structural points. 

I am pleased to associate this fine s])ecies with the name of its discoverer. 

Genus Lepidocyrtus Bourl. 

LepidocyrttiB Bourlet, op, cit, 1839, p. 391. 

„ Horner, op, <iit, 1906, p. 104. 

„ Schott, Arkiv f. Zool. 1917, p. 33. 

Lepidocyrtus simui.akis, sp. nov. 

Colour pale violet (yellowish when nibbed), moltlcd ^^ith yellow. 
Antennae violet, legs pale violet, spriug pale yellow, ventral side pale. 
Body darker towards the head* 

Body thickly scaled. 
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^Eyes 8 each side, on a dark patch. 

Antenneo 1*75 times the length of the head. Tlie proportional lengths of 
the segments as 2:3:3:5. The two basal segments and a portion of the 
third scaled. 

Figs. 20-27. 



20-22, FaeuAosira eifanaUf 21. Apex of leg; 22, Apex of spring. 

23-24. Lapidoeyi^tuB aimulamf 28. Apex of leg; 24. Apex of spring, 

26-27, Heteromunts aexoculaiua, 26, 15yes of left side; 26. Apex <»f leg; 27, Apex of spring. 
Fig. 20 X 80,; figs. 21-27 X 72f>. 
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Legs with one clubbed tenent hair, the other hairs feathered, except one 
on tlie inner side of leg 3. Claw with 2 small indistinct inner teeth, one at 
the middle and the other ^ from the apex of the claw. Empodial appendage 
lanceolate, untoothed, and about ^ the length of the claw. (Fig. 23.) 

Spring long, reaching the ventral tube, slender, curving. Dens creniilated 
dorsally, except for a considerable distance before the apex, dorsally with 
feathered hairs and ventrally sealed (fig. 24). Mucro with apical and 
anteapical teeth and a basal spine. 

Thorax not projecting over the head. Abdomen IV about 3 times 
abdomen III. 

Size 1*5 mm. 

Locality, Among debris on the margin of the Tigris, above Amara 
(VV. E. Evans, 20.x. 1918), and under a stone near Iluz, N.E. of Bagdad 
(W. E. Evans, xi. 1918). 

The present species ditFers from the European L. cyaneus Tull., which 
it resembles, in the body-colour (seen when the scales are removed), the 
relatively shorter fourth abdominal segment, and the relative lengths of 
manubrium and dens. 

Genus Hetekomurus Wank,, 1861. 

TempUtonia Lubbock, Trans. Linn. Soo. Lond. 1802, p. 505. 

,, Tullberg, Ofv. Kongl. Vet.-Akad. Fdrhaiidl. 1871, p. 140; Kongl. Sv, 
Vet.-Aknd. Hand!. 1872, p. 44. 

Hetbromurus sexoculatus, sp. nov. 

Colour uniform yellowish-brown, except for the dark eye-patch. Legs, 
spring, and antennas pale. 

Body covered with pale scales. Hoad between the bases of the antenna?, 
anterior margins of meso- and meUthorax, with a tuft of ciliated clubbed 
hairs. Posterior segments of the abdomen with short ciliated hairs. Legs 
with short, thick, and minutely feathered hairs, two prominent, erect, 
weakly feathered hairs on the anterior face of the tibio-tarsi, and several 
longer unciliated bristles on the basal segments. 

Eyes 3 eucli side, two anterior and one posterior, on a triangular dark 
patch. (Fig. 25.) 

Antennae 5-joiiited, nearly ^ the length of the body. The relative lengths 
of the segments as 3 : 6 : 11 :11 : 16. The basal segment weakly separated 
from the second. The three basal segments scaled, the terminal segment 
secondarily ringed. 

Legs thickly scaled, with one long, pointed, slightly curved, unthickened 
spur hair. Claw with 2 inner teeth, one below the middle and a smaller one 
beyond, equally spaced. Empodial appendage without teeth, lanceolate, and 
about I the length of the claw. (Fig. 26.) 

Spring aobut equal to the antennae. Dens dorsally crenulated, excejit for 
nearly J of its length from the apex, dorsally with ciliated hairs, ventrally 
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scaled, elongate and tapering, and about 2*3 times the mannbrinm. Macro 
with an apical and an anteapical tooth and a small basal spine. (Fig. 27.) 
Mesothorax not projecting over the head. 

Abdomen lY about 1*5 times abdomen III. 

Size up to 2 mm. 

Locality. Under clods in a field, Kizil Bobat, N .E. of Bagdad (W. E. Evans, 
xii. 1918). 


Genus Orchesella Tempi. 

Orcheaella Templeton, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lend. 1834, p. 93. 

Orchesella lineata, sp. nov. 

Colour yellowish (in spirit), with blue-black or violet markings. Head 
with the eye-patches dark, a faint patch lateral to the moutli-parts, a dark 
transverse bar between the antennm, and a fainter mark behind each eye, 
being the beginning of a marginal longitudinal line extending to the third 
abdominal segment. A very fine central longitudinal line extends through 
the thorax and the first two abdominal segments, and a more pronounced 
lateral line through the thorax and the abdominal segments, being inter¬ 
rupted in the fourth abdominal segment. Abdominal segment 3 with a 
broad transverse baud, extending the w^idth between the two lateral longi¬ 
tudinal lines, and partially interrupted in the median line. Abdomen IV 
with two transverse bands, a narrow one at the posterior margin, and a 
broader and fainter and generally much interrupted one anterior to the 
middle of the segment. Abdomen V and VI each wdth a posterior trans¬ 
verse band, interrupted in the middle of the segments. In addition, 
abdomen III and IV with ill-defined lateral patches. 

Thus there are 5 longitudinal lines extending back more or less completely 
to abdomen III, a broad dark transverse band on al)domen III, and narrow 
ones on the posterior margins of abdomen IV, V, and VI, interrupted in the 
middle of the last two segments. (Fig. 28.) 

Some specimens are paler, and the anterior band and lateral flecks on 
abdomen IV are indistinct. 

Antennae with the first and third segments dark, the second sometimes pale 
violet in the basal two-thirds, the fifth with slightly marked rings near the 
base and apex, and the sixth faintly darkened towards the apex. 

Legs pale, wdth dark patches on the basal segments and a bluish streak on 
the outer side of the femora of legs 2 and 3, and soiuetimes faintly shown 
on leg 1. 

Spring entirely pale. 

Antennae rather more than ^ the length of the body. The proportional 
lengths of the segments as 1: 3 :1: 5*5 ; 8*5 ; 10. 

Legs with a prominent clubbed tenent hair, (^law with one inner tooth at 
the middle and two small ones in the apical half, and two lateral basal teeth. 
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Empodial appendage lanceolate, scarcely § the length of the claw, with one 
very small inner tooth rather beyond the middle in leg 3. Claw about 
2*75 times the length of the mucro. 

Spring long, rather longer than the antenna?. Mncro with apical and 
anteapical teeth and a basal spine. Dens nearly 1'3 times the manubrium. 

Body densely clothed with thick ciliated hairs. 

Size 2 mm. 

Loeality. In debris on the margin of the Tigris, below Amara (W. E. Evans, 
21.x. 1918). 

Genus OypHODERus (Nic.). 

CyphodehniB Nicolet, Nnuv. M(5iu. Soc. HeJv. Sri. Nat. 1842, p. 6.^. 

Cyphoderus Tullberg, OlV. Kongl. Vet.-Akacl. Ftirhaiidl. 1871, p. 150. 

Figs. 28-31. 




28. OrvheBeUa lifieata, X 30. 

29-31. Cyjdiuderus amaranuSf 29. Apex of leg 1 or 2; 30. Apex of leg 3; 31. Ajkjx of spring. 

Figs. 29-31 X 720. 

CVPHODERDS AMABA^TUS, Sp. nOV. 

Colour entirely white. Eyes absent. Body scaled. 

Antennae about 1*5 times the length of the head, rather more than ^ the 
length of the body. The antennal segments in the proportion 3 : G : 4 : 8. 
Abdomen IV 3 5 times abdomen III. 

Legs with one tonent hair, distally clubbed (spathulate), and about equal 
in length to the claw. Claws of leg 3 different from those of legs 1 and 2. 
Claws of legs I and 2 (fig. 29) with a pair of prominent basal teeth reaching 
half-way up the claw, and two pointed inner teeth in the distal half. 
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Empodial appendage about § the length of the claw, with a prominent broad 
outer tooth. Claw of leg 3 (fig. 30) with the basal teeth more elongate, and 
reaching about f up the claw, with two inner teeth as in the other legs. 
Empodial appendage with a much broader outer tooth. 

Spring rather longer than the antennm and less than half the body. 
Manubrium scaled ventrally. Dens dorsally with feathered hairs, and two 
rows of ribbed, dorsal scales, 5 inner and 6 outer, of which the distal inner 
scale reaches the dorsal tooth of the mucro, and the distal outer scale reaches 
to about half the length of the mucro. Dens rather more than twice (about 
2*3) the length of the mucro. Mucro straight, with hooked apical and one 
dorsal anteapical tooth. (Fig. 31.) 

Size up to 1'7 mm. 

Locality, In an old grain store, Amara, on Tigris (W. E. Evans, 28. ix. 
1918). 

Members of this genus are usually associated either with ants or with 
termites (Brown, 1920), though this is not always the case (Carpenter, 1913). 
It is <iuite possible the present species agrees in this respect, though we have 
no record to that effect. 

(7. amamnus differs considerably in structure from all the species described 
from Egypt by Wahlgren (Wahlgren, 1900, and appears to be most nearly 
allied to C. assimilis Born. (Bonier, 1913, p. 277) and C\ simulans Imms 
(limns, 1912, p. 115), differing essentially in tbe dissimilarity of the claws 
of logs 1 and 2, and of log 3, and in the relatively longer inner distal scale 
of the dens. 


Sub-order SYMPHYPLEONA Born. 

Family'SMINTHUIIID^ Lubb. 

Genus Sminthurus Latreille. 

Sunjnthunts Latreille, Hist. Nat. 1804, 

Sminthurus Tullberp:, Kongl. Sv. Vet-Akad. Ilnndl. 1872, p. 29, 

„ Borner, Mitth. Naturh, Mus, Hamburg, 1906, p. 183. 

Sminthurus viridus (L.) Lubb. 

Podura viridis Linuseus, Syst. Nat. 1758, p.608. 

Smynthut us viridis Lubbock, Monograph, 1873, p. 100. 

Locality, Kizil Robat (W. E. Evans, xii. 1918). 

Tbe specimens belong apparently to var, nigromaculata Tullb,, having (in 
spirit) a yellow-brown ground-colour, mottled with black pigment, especially 
on the flanks. Borner describes (Borner, 1901, p. 115) the anal appendage 
of this species as being nearly equal to the mucro; Linuaniemi (1912, p. 313) 
gives it as § of the mucro. In all tho specimens which I have examined, 
whether in the present collection or in British gatherings, it was nearer 
^ the mucro. 
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Distributional Note. 

Owing to the smallnoss of the collections here described, no very general 
oonclusions as to the faunal relationship can be drawn. If it is allowable to 
regard the species obtained as typical of the country, it is obvious that so far 
as regards the Colloinbola, Mesopotamia resembles the Palsearctic region. 
As mentioned above, all the genera represented occur commonly in Europe, 
some being probably cosmopolitan, and none of those which one regards as 
more peculiar to the East or to the more tropical countries (Carpenter, 1916 ; 
Imms, 1912, etc.) occur. Some of the species are identical with those found 
in Europe (and even in Britain), while one or two of those described as new 
show some approach to Oriental forms. 

It is curious that the onl}'^ representative of the highest sub-order, the 
Symphypleona, should be the common Sminthurus tnridis. 
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Biscayan Plankton collected during a Cruise of IT.M.S. * Research,’ 
1900.—Part XIV. The Copcpoda. By G. P. Fauran. (Communi¬ 
cated by G. Herbert Fowler, Ph.l)., F.L.S.)’^ 

(Plates 5-10 and 2 Text-fij^iiroe.) 

[Read 18th March, 1920.] 

Papers have appeared from time to time in the ‘Transactions of the Linnean 
Society’ (ser. ii. Zool. vol. x.) dealing with the various groups taken in the 
collections made l)y Dr. ii. H. Fowler on board H.M.S. ‘Research’ in 
the Bay of Biscay in 1900. Reference should he made in particular to the 
report on the Ostraeodu by Dr. Fowler (1909), in which the vortical distri¬ 
bution and diurnal movements of that group have been worked out in detail. 

In the present paper, the appearance of \vhi(‘h has been delayed by various 
causes, an attempt ha> been made to treat the (’opepoda as far as possible on 
similar lines. 

It may bo mentioned that this paper \vas written before tlie publication of 
Fascicule Ixix. of the Monaco reports, containing figures of the Copepoda 
described or recorded bv Prof. ii. 0. Sars in the earlier Bulletins of the 
Monaco Museum, the necessary alterations consequent on its appearance 
being subsecpiently inserted. 

The ‘Research^ collections were made from July 7 to July 25,1900, 
approximately in the centre of the Bay of Bi.scay. Tlio stations, which on 
a small-scale map of Europe appear to he all on the same spot, are actually 
scattered over an area bounded on X. and S. by 17° 29' N. and 46° 48' N., 
and on E. and W. by 8° 18' \V. ami 7° 15' W., and lie mainly along a 
diagonal line, about 65 miles in length, from the N.W. to the S.E. corm»r. 
'Pho soundings taken lay bet\v<'en 1219 and 2,‘Ul fathoms. The positions 
lie just outside the Continental slo}»e and across the path of the Atlantic 
drift, and it seems possible that the physical conditions and the relation to 
m^eaii currents may have varied sufficiently within the area investigated to 
make a recognisable difference in the eope]>od fauna on the several slations, 
although no differences could definitely be attributed to such a cause. 

The Copepoda taken by the ‘ Research’ fall, according to the method of 
collection, into two groups, which require to be deal wdth differently. 

The Epiplankton collections, i,e. those down to .100 fathoms and also a 
few hauls between 100 and 850 fathoms, were made with horizontal nets, 
hauled to the surface without closing, and cannot be treated quantitatively, 
as only a sample of the Copepoda from each gathering was examined. The 
percentage of each species in the different gatherings has been calculated, 

* A grant in aid of the puhlicatiun of this paper htia been made by the OouDcil of the 
Royal Society. 
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and has given a good deal of information as to their actual movements and 
relative abundance. 

These hauls were of long duration, one hour or more, and the catch made 
whilst the net was being hauled to the surface is probably so small pro¬ 
portionately that it does not materially affect the total. 

The deep-water hauls, with the exception of the few mentioned above, 
were made with closing nets liauled vertically, and all the copepods in each 
gathering have been examined and counted. 

In computing the average number of specimens per haul of the various 
species at different dcptlis, the hauls in which the species did not occur have 
been taken into account. 

In all the counts given in this paper all specimens have been included 
which could be identified with reasonable certainty whether mature or 
immature, or living or dead when caught. In the vertical hauls from deep 
water the proportion of dead to living increases with the depth, but it is 
impossible in practice to make a satisfactory line of division between them, 
as all stages of disintegration, from perfect specimens to broken and crushed 
fragments of carapace, may be mot with. In the count, such fragments 
have been omitted, but anything which could be called a specimen, even 
though crushed or with broken appendages, has been enumerated. 

To give a true picture of the conditions in deep water, it is necessary to 
give some indication of the falling-off in the proportion of living individuals 
with increase in depth. At 750-500 fathoms the numbers of living or fresh 
specimens and those certainly dead when taken are about equal. At 1000- 
750 fathoms the following figures were noted; (31 d) live 216, dead 235 ; 
(32 fc) live 168, dead 555.* At 1250-1000 fathoms there were : (27 6) live 
32, dead 224 ; (31 c) live 72, dead 66. At 1500-1250 : (30 i) live 23, dead 
207. At 2000-1500 : (26 6) live 13, dead 10. The probabilities of errors 
in discrimination are always in favour of the living specimens, and the 
numbers of specimens which could be said with certainty to Lave been alive 
in the four last-mentioned townettings are (27 6) 18, (31c) 18, (30 i) 12, 
(26 6)9. 

Epiplankton Hauls, 

A series of hauls both day and night were made at the surface, 25, 50, 75, 
and 100 fathoms. The nets used were of silk with 60 or 65 meshes to the 
linear inch and, at the surface only, 180 meshes to the linear inch. They are 
referred to in the paper as Nets 60, 65, and 180. The actual nets used are 
not at the present time available, but the size of the meshes, as found by 
measuring samples of standard silk with the given number of meshes to the 
inch, is, for net 60, -31 mm. square and, for net 65, ’24 mm. square. Net 180 
has meshes of about •07--08 mm. square. The trade numbers of standard 
silk corresponding to the three nets are respectively 3,5, and 20. Grit gauze 
and the heavier makes of bolting silk, in which the strands of silk are thicker 
give a slightly smaller mesh. ’ 
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Net 180 clearly retains a good deal of material which would have passed 
through the meshes of nets 60 and 65; but at first sight it might be imagined, 
and I commenced to deal with the collection under the belief, that the catches 
of nets 60 and 65 might be treated together as regards comparative results. 
In practice^ however, it appeared that the difEerence in mesh was an im¬ 
portant one, and that at least two plentiful species were retained by the finer 
net, while passing readily through the coarser. 

These two species are Paracalanus j)arvus and a small form of Clauso- 
calanus to which for convenience I have given the name of C. pergens, 
although it is possible that it may be merely a small race of C. arcuicornis. 
The average proportions of C. pergens in the catches of nets 60 and 65 at 
various depths are as follows :— 


N KT GO. 

Surface . 0 hauls 32 per cent. 


25 fms. 

4 


•78 

ft 

60 „ .... 

.. 11 

n 

114 

tf 

76 „ ... 

... 3 

ft 

29 

>♦ 

100 „ .... 

,.. 20 

If 

00 

ft 


Nkt 65. 

4 hauls 10*7 per cent 
8 „ 11*6 „ 

1 „ 8-9 „ 

8 „ 11-8 „ 

1 „ 19-7 „ 


These figures show that the difference was not due to one not being used 
at depths or times at which the species was most plentiful, for both nets were 
used at all hours of day and night. Taking an average over all collections, 
the catch of C. pergens for net 60 amounted to *64 per cent, and for net 65 
to 11*9 per cent, of the total catch. 

For Paracalanus 2 ^(irvxis the corresponding figures are : — 



Net go. 


N KT 65. 

Surface ... 

... 9 hauls *19 per cent. 

4 hauls 181 per cent. 

25 fms. ... 

C3D 

8 

» 90 „ 

60 „ ... 

.. 11 „ -38 „ 

1 

.. 3-21 „ 

75 „ .... 

.. 3 -O-J „ 

8 

M 3*1 „ 

100 „ .... 

,.. Normally absent. 



Over all collections the average percentage of P. parcus for net 60 is *19 
and for net 65 8*5. 

It follows that if 1190 specimens of C. pergens were taken by net 65, only 
64, or 5-9 per cent., would have been taken by net 60, and 1126, or 94*1 })er 
cent., would have passed through the meshes ; and in the case of P. parvus, 
out of 850 specimens taken by net 65, only 19, or 2*2 per cent., would have 
been retained by net 60, and 831, or 97*8 per cent, would have escaped. 

It is evident that the critical size of mesh for T. pergens is about *3 mm. 
square, for the average length of the species is *9 mm. and the diameter of 
the cephalothorax *3 mm.; consequently an opening of greater than -3 mm. 
will allow of its passage head foremost with the appendages closely pressed 
against the body. P. parvus is more variable in size, but on an average 
slightly smaller and more slender, and we find accordingly that an even 

19 * 
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smaller proportion of specimens than in the case of C. pergen$ are retained 
by a mesh of *31 min. 

All the species of Oithona, viz. 0. similis, O, atlantica, and 0. $etig(‘ra^ 
probably can pass throiigli both nets, but the average figures of 4'4 per cent, 
for the catch of net 60 and 14*96 per cent, for net 65 for all species collec¬ 
tively show that the me^h in this case, too, does make a difference. 

In comparing the catches at various depths with nets 60 and 65 in the 
following pages, net 60 lias been taken as a standard, and the catch of net 65 
has in the case of Claasoralunus pergena been reduced by 94*1 per cent., of 
Paracalanus parvus by 97 8 per cent., and of Ohliona spp. by 71 per cent., 
and the percentages of the other species present are calculated on the 
diminished total. 

It is probable that other less abundant small species were also taken in 
greater numbers bv net 65 than bv net 60 ; some of these cases are referred 
to while dealing with the species in (juestion, but it has not been thought 
necessary to take them into account when estimating the percentages of the 
other species. 

The same general conclusions as regards the distribution of species in 
the epiplankton would, no doubt, have been arrived at if the coriection 
dealt with above had been neglected, but they would have been open to the 
objection that a known source of erior of unknown extent had been passed 
over. 

It is well known that the meshes of a townet tend to b( 3 come smaller with 
uso, and it follows from the above observations that its catching power, 
while diminished as a whole, owing to the decreased flow of water through 
it, will be increased as regards those species which narrowly escape ca|)ture 
when it is new. 

Day and Night Distribution of the Epiplankton, 

The hauls made above 100 fathoms have been arbitrarily divided into day 
and night hauls, the night hauls being those at the surface, 25 fathoms, and 
50 fathoms taken between 7.30 p.ivi. ami 4.15 a.m., those at 75 fathoms 
between 7.0 p.m. and 4.15 a.m., and those at 100 fathoms between 7.0 P.M. 
and 4.30 a.m. 

Species at the surface, taken with nets 60 and 65, which show a marked 
increase by night are ;— 

Day percentage. Night percentage. 


Metridia luoens . 

3-0 

9-4 

PleuTOinamma robustum . 

0 

3-2 

Pleuromamma gracile . 

•01 

4-0 

Acartia Clausi .. 

6-9 

12-9 

Oithona similit . 

1*1 

7*6 

Da;)r hauls 9. 

Night hauls 4. 
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With net 180 theio is a sli^Iit difference, the species being :— 

Day perccutaoe. Night porceutage. 


AJeiridia Ivcens . 

0 

3-3 

Fleuromamma rohuatum . 

0 

•6 

PI euromamma gracile . 

0 

2-^ 

Acartia Claud . 

8-r> 

lG-0 

Paravalanvs parvus . 

6-2 

10-3 

Day hauls 6. 

Night hauls 3. 



The proportions of Oithona similis are the iev<3rse of those found with 
nets CO and 65, viz. 46 per cent, by day and lii*5 per cent, by night. 


At 25 fathoms the species are :— 

Day percentage. Nigiit percentage. 


Undeuchaita minor . 

•03 

•87 

Kuchirella curticauda . 

0 

•48 

Scoleriihrix dental a . 

0 

•54 

iletridia luvens . 

•82 

10-6 

Pleuromamma rohustum .. 

•18 

5-9 

Pleuromamma yradle . 

•31 

9-4 

Day hauls 6. 

Night hauls C. 


At 50 fathoms the species are the sumo as at 25. 


VndenclidRid minor . 

Day percentage. Night percentage. 

0 

5-96 

Kuchirella curticauda . 

0 

ri4 

Scolecithrix dentata . 

•04 

1-9 

Metridia Incens . 

•2 

18*3 

Pleuromamma rohustum _ 

•23 

16-6 

Pleuromamma aracile . 

•14 

15-2 

Day hauls 8. 

Night hauls 5. 


At 75 fathoms, although the day 

hauls are only three 

in number, the 

results are the same. 

Day percentage. Night percentage. 

Undeuchaia minor . 

•02 

1-56 

Kuchirella curticauda . 

•13 

•67 

Scolecithrix dentata . 

•08 

•88 

Metridia luce^is . 

3-3 

131 

Pleuromamma robustwn ... 

•53 

b-6 

Pleuromamma gracile . 

•43 

7-7 

Day hauls 3. 

Night hauls 8. 


At 100 fathoms two species disappear from the lists, as they do not show 


any significant difference between day and night distribution. The per¬ 
centages for the others^ including two fresh species, Scolecithrix echinata^ 
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which seems to show a true nocturnal rise, and Centropages tgpicus^ whose 
•increased percentage at niglit is probably due to chance “ patchiness/^ are :— 



Day percentage. Night percentage. 

Undeuclucta minor . 

‘04 

3-7 

Scolecithrix echinafa . 

0 

•29 

Metridia luce ns . 

5-7 

23-4 

Pleuromamma rohusta . 

•5C 

17-2 

Pleuromamma gracilis . 

•7y 

170 

Centropages typicus . 

22 

r>-8 

Day hauls 12. 

Niglil Imuls y. 



It seems clear that, during the period of the ‘ Research ’ observations, the 
copepod population from the surface to 100 fathoms, as sampled by nets 60 
and 65, was approximately doubled during the night by an upward migration 
consisting mainly of AJefridia lactnts^ Phuromamma rohusta, P. grarilis^ and, 
from 50 fathoms downwanls, Vndeucluvta minor. Other species which join 
in the migration, as may be seen by reference to the tabh's of <li>tribntion 
below, are Knrinria aruta^ Knchwta oranlis^ Euchirella enrtirauday Cliiimndina 
Streetsi^ Undevchvta major^ Scolecfllm.T deidafa, Svoleciilnijc echinata^ iSrole^ 
cithrix omfa^ Pleuromamma alniominalia., P. xlpliia.^, and probably others 
whose numbers are too small to show tlie jihenomenon clearly. Arartia (lansi 
seems to increase at the surface during the night, with a corresponding 
decrease at 25 and 50 fathoms, while its distribution at 75 and 100 fathoms 
is not altered materially. 

One result of this migration is that species whose mimhers arc actually 
unaltered by night appear as forming a much smaller percentage of the 
haul, and the movements of* species which descend at night, if (here are any 
such, are obscured. 

Deep-^waier Haith. 

(a) Horizontal hauls with open nets, which were hauled to the surface 
without being clos(‘d, were made, by day only, with nets of 60, 45, and 36 
meshes to the inch at the following depths :—150 fathoms (net 60), 200 
fathoms (net 45), 250 fathoms (nets 60 and 36), 300 fathoms (net 45), and 
350 fathoms (net 36). 

Forty-five meshes to the inch corresponds to Standard silk No. 1 with 
openings of ca. '36 inm. square ; thirty-six meshes to the inch to Standard 
silk No. 0 with openings of ca. *54 mm. square. 

As the number of hauls were not sufficient to allow of any comparison of 
their catching i)owers, the proportion of species composing the hauls has 
been given without correction, and it must be emphasized that the resulting 
figures cannot safely he compared directly with tho.'-eof the epiplankton nets. 

(b) Vertical hauls with nets 36 and 45 werc» made at various depths 
between 2000 and 50 fathoms. The whole catch of these hauls has been 
examined and counted, and the results are given under each species as the 
average number of specimens present in a vertical haul of 100 fathoms. 
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Namhers of Species and Specimens at various Depths. 

The following is a tabular summary of the numbers of species and speci¬ 
mens in the hauls at the various horizons :— 


(a) Horizontal Hauls. 




Mksu 180. 


Mesh 60 and 65. 


Depth in ms. 

0 


t 

0 

26 

60 

76 

loo" 

Total number of species.... 

31 


42 

49 

66 

67 

76 

Total in day hauls . 

14 


34 

37 

32 

44 

63 

Total in night hauls . 

28 


33 

47 

51 

63 

03 

Averagenumberl ^ j 

7 


14 

19 

17 

28 

32 

of species per > ‘ 
haul 1 by night. 

17 


17 

27 

33 

38 

40 

Depth in fins. 


ir>o 

200 


260 

300 

350 

Total number of species.. 


38 

47 


67 

66 

79 

Average no. of species per haul. 

38 

30* 

46 

66 

70 


(/>) V'^ertical Hauls. 



noo 

150 

200 

260 

300 

400 

500 

750 

1000 

1250 

1500 

2000 

Depth in fins. 

\ to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1 50 

100 

100 

ICO 

200 

3C0 

4(K) 

500 

760 

1000 

ISCO 

1600 

Total no. of species ., 

20 

17 

47 

43 

44 

50 

57 

66 

65 

22 

14 

U 

Number of hauls .... 

1 

1 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Average per haul.... 

20 

17 

25 

30 

23 

31 

32 

39 

36 

18 

14 

11 

Average specimens 1 
per 100 fms. of haul ( 

515 

164 

425 

781 

522 

373 

290 

232 

245 

78 

88 

4-6 


Out of the 150 s]>ecies of Oopepoda in the collection, a number of little- 
known forms were met with, but only one genus, Baihyidia^ and fourteen 
species are described as new, viz.:— 


Calocalanus contractus, 
Calocalanus tenuis, 
Calocalanus pergens, 
Clausocalanus paulidus, 
Scolecithrix curia, 
Scolecithrix Fowleri, 
Scolecitkrix falci/er. 


Scolecithrio! valcns, 
Scolecithrix laminata, 
Lucicutia gemina, 

Jlaloptilus hiilliceps. 
Euaugaptilus humilis, 
llatania atlantica, 
Bathyidia remoia. 


In the tabular lists of species captured at the different stations, given at 
the end of the paper, only the vortical hauls made with closing nets have 
been included. The data for the horizontal net hauls, which are of con¬ 
siderable bulk, have been deposited along with the collections themselves in 
the Zoological Department of the British Museum. As these data do not 
give the actual number of specimens, but only the percentage composition, 
and as they have been summarised under the headings of the separate species, 
it has not been thought necessary to print them in detail. 


e Sample from one haul too small to be fully representative. 
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Calanus finmarchicUkS (Gunner). 
Dutribution .— 


Depth. 

B}’ dny in 






By night in 



0 fins. 8 out of 9 hauls, with 

5-2 . 


IVr 

4 out- of 4 hauls, 

■with 1'8 

i*er 

25 

6 

6 


6-3 

CtJllt. 

5 

0 

•0 

1 cent. 

60 

7 

7 


7-9 

> of 

r. 

5 

2-7 


75 

3 

3 


4-1 

aver. 

8 

8 

•6 

aver. 

100 

11 

12 


1-2J 

haul. 

9 

9 

•9^ 

' haul. 

it 150 fms, iij 1 out of 1 hb 

lul, witfi 1 *2 







200 

1 

2 


15 


1 }Vr 

cent. 




250 

2 

2 


7-2 

, 1 

>of avornf^e 




300 

1 

1 


4-5 

haul. 




360 

1 

1 


4-2J 

1 





between 

150- 50 fms. in 

0 out of 1 haul, w 

it h 0 1 

1 




200- 100 


2 

(> 



•8 





250- 150 


2 

3 



1*3 

Average 




300- 200 


3 

3 



3-3 

specimens 




1 

o 

o 


3 

3 



97 





600- -400 


3 

3, 



7*3 

UK)-fathom 




750- 500 


4 

4 



8-2 





1000- 750 


3 

3 



8*8 

j haul. 




125(1-1(100 


2 

2 



2*0 1 

1 




1500-1250 


J 

1 



(1 specimen). 




2000-1500 


1 

1 



(1 

» )• 




The wide viiiiutiou in tlie nunil)er8 present in in(li>i(lual hauls in the 
epiplankton makes the pereenta^tjs ^iven above somewhat doubtful. Tlius 
by day at tlie surface it varied fronvO to 15 per cent., at 25 fathoms from 
2’5 to 19 per cent., and at 50 futhoiiis from I’l (o 22*4 per cent. At 75 and 
100 fathoms the occurrences arc more uniform, being 2*9~5'5 and 0-4*8 per 
cent. The figures for the liorizontal hauls between 150 and 350 fatlioms are 
also not very reliable, being based on one or two hauls at each depth. 

Vertical hauls, all taken by day, show a maximum between 800 and 1000 
fathoms, or, perhaps more correctly, a deficiency between 75 and 200 fathoms, 
and in this they are supported by both scries of horizontal hauls. Making 
allowance for a doulding of the population by night above 100 fathoms, there 
still remains an excess by day in the epiplankton, which maybe an indication 
of a true upward mov<micnt, and may explain the apparent deficiency between 
75 and 200 fathoms. A diurnal oscillation betw'een the surface and 200 
fathoms which does not afiect sj)ecimeiJ8 at lower <lepths does not in itself 
appear improbable, and the occurrence of shoals of C, jinniarvhicvs at the 
surface by day in shallow water has been noticed, though the circumstances 
which give rise to it are not known. 

Esterly (1911 A), making his observations at San Diego on stage V end 
adults only, has, on the contrary, found evidence for a well-marked maxiumin 
at the surface between 8 p.m. and midnight and at 10-15 fathoms at midnight. 
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Other maxima at various depths at other hours of day and night are indicated 
in his paper, but do not seem to form part of a uniform movement, and his 
general conclusion that there is a movement away from the upper waters 
during the day and away from the lower walers during the night does not 
seem to he definitely pioved by the data wl ieh he gi\es, unless perhaps as 
regards the upper 50 fathoms or le.>s. 

The ‘ Research’ iigures include all stages taken collectively, and ])Ossihly 
this fact has obscured evidence which might have siij^ijorted Esterh’s theory 
of migration. The number of specimens available is,- however, too' few to 
make it profitable to consider them in detail. The? following table shows the 
proportion j)er cent, of each stage in most of the samples in wdiich 30 


specimens 

Station. 

or more 

Dt'pth. 

were present:— 

Time. 

Mesh 

of 

d- 


V. 

IV. 

Ill. 

11. 

1. 

No. of 
Kpeciinons 

liSft.... 

0 fins. 

3.30 p.m.- 4.20 p.m. 

Net. 

a) 



15 

38 

44 

3 


in ttaiiiple. 

39 


0 

»» 

4.40 P.M.- <>.0 P.M. 

60 

— 

— 

21 

43 

36 

— 

— 

33 

24. 

0 

M 

12.15 A.M.- 1.15 A.M. 

60 

8 

16 

35 

22 

18 

— 

— 

51 

25/.... 

0 

ff 

2.0 A.M.- 3.0 A. . 

()5 

— 

6 

44 

27 

10 

12 

2 

126 

iiO/j..,, 

25 

ff 

8.15 A.M.- 9.J5 A.M. 

CO 


2 

27 

55 

15 

1 

— 

100 

26 

25 

!f 

9.0 A.M. -10.0 A.M. 

m 

8 

10 

6;{ 

16 

13 

— 

— 

144 

30 ^/.... 

50 

)» 

9.45 A.M. 10,30 A.M. 

60 

1 

1 

55 

32 

8 

1 

— 

71 

21 //,... 

50 

ff 

4.0 P.M.- 4.30 P.M. 

60 

4 

13 

55 

29 

— 


— 

56 

25 If.... 

50 

ff 

4.0 P.M - 5.0 P.M. 

(K) 

5 

3 

31 

26 

35 

— 

— 

62 

30 p,... 

50 

ff 

10.30 P.M.' 11.30 P.M. 

00 

— 

9 

— 

(i8 

23 

— 

— 

44 

31/^..,. 

50 

ff 

11.30 P.M.- 12.30 A M. 

60 

3 

12 

52 

33 

— 

— 

— 

100 

2U... 

100 

f* 

6.0 P.M.- 6.30 P.M. 

60 

3 

10 

66 

24 

— 


— 

38 


With (l‘Jir))has summed up the conclusion derived from his examination 
of material from the extreme North Atlantic, which, he says, was not well 
adapted for solving this (question, as follows :—“ All stages inhabit the 
surface layer in the night in some regions and at some seasons in which only 
the youngest copepodiies or the larvfc are frequent during the day.” 

Length, ? , 2*75-3*1 mm. ; (J, 2*96-3*3 mm. 


Calanus TENiTicoRNis Dana. 
Distribution .— 


Depth. 

0 fnifi. 
25 
50 
75 
100 


Hv day ill 

5 out of 9 hauls, with ) JVr 

5 6 ••45 I cent. 

6 7 9-:i >of 

6 3 7*1 I average 

12 12 20-2 ) haul. 


By night m 

2 out of 4 hauls, with 2*8 Per 

4 6 1*8 1 cent. 

5 5 3-9 ^of 

8 8 6-0 average 

9 9 7*3 J haul. 


At 150 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with 2*8^ 

200 1 2 ]‘0 I For cent. 

250 2 2 2*(> )>of average 

300 1 1 *6 1 haul. 

350 1 1 3-2 J 
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Between 160- 60 fme, in 1 out of 1 haul, with 12 ^ 


200-100 

3 

6 

2*2 1 

Average 

260-150 

1 

3 

•3 

specimens 

600-200 

0 

9 


>^per 

760-500 

1 

4 

•2 

100-fathom 

1000-760 

0 

3 

0 

haul. 

below 1000 

0 

4 

0 J 



The lower limit for this species seems to be at about 200 fathoms, with b 
maximum at about 100 fathoms. It is true that it was taken in the horizontal 
nets fished at 350 fathoms, but the captures were probably made while the 
nets were being hauled. It sometimes occurs in shoals, one such shoal, 
extending in depth from 50 to 100 fathoms, having apparently been 
enconntoi^ on Station 30, worked during the day, where the percentages at 
60, 75, and 100 fathoms were respectively 11*2, 34*0, and 42*8. If this 
station be omitted, the day percentages at 50, 75, and 100 fathoms are 
reduced to 5*3, 5*1, and 15*7. 

By day C> tenuicornis is the most abundant species at 100 fathoms, and by 
night at the same depth it comes next in abundance to the negatively 
heliotropic species Metridia lucens^ Pleuromamma yracilis^ and F, robusta. 

A count of the proportional numbers of the various stages present in some 
of the largest hauls gave the following figures :— 


Station. 

Beptli. 

Time. 

MobIi of 
Net. 

d. 

Percentage of stages. 
$. V. IV. 111. 

11 

34c* .. 

. 76 

3.0 - 4.0 A.M. 

66 

— 

29 

24 

83 

11 

3 

34<; .. 

. 100 

3.0 - 4.0 A.M. 

60 

— 

47 

49 

4 

— 

— 

32o .. 

. 76 

12.0 - 1.16 A.M, 

66 

3 

23 

18 

13 

13 

30 

32 n .. 

. 100 

10.30-11.30 p.M. 

60 

10 

46 

33 

10 

2 

— 

30rf .. 

. 60 

9.46-10.30 A.M. 

60 

6 

44 

36 

16 

1 

— 

30/ .. 

. 60 

10.30-11.30 p.M. 

(K) 

3 

66 

38 

3 



30^r .. 

. 100 

1.0 - 2.0 p.M. 

60 

10 

38 

42 

10 

— 

— 

21» .. 

. 100 

6.0 - 6.30 p.M. 

60 

3 

35 

53 

9 

_ 

_ 


The large proportion of stages II and III in the catches of net 65 is 
evident, but there seems to be no connection between the percentages and 
the depth or time of day. 

A comparison between the day and night collections in the epiplankton 
does not give any evidence for diurnal vertical movements. 

Length, ? , 2*12-2*18 mm. 

Calanus minor (Claus). 

JJistrihution *— 

26 fms. (35«(?) 1 cf 1 ? » (34 o) 1 ? . 

75fms. (35 e) 1 
100 fms. (32d)l?. 

A Mediterranean and Atlantic species, probably here at the northern 
limit of its range. Though it was only taken in the epiplankton, we cannot 
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infer that it was exclusively an epiplanktonic form, as the epiplankton hauls 
were much more numerous and collected a much larger quantity of material 
than those at greater depths. 

Lengthy cf, 1 98-2*0 inm.; ? , l'98-2*28 mm. 

? Calanus oarinatus Kroyer. 

CalanuB brevicornis Lubb. 

Uistribution .— 


At 350 fras. (35 Q, one specimen. 


Between 750- 500 fms. 

in 2 out of 4 hauls, with 

'3 1 

Average 

1000- 750 

3 

3 

1-7 

specimens 

1250-1OOo 

2 

2 

4-0 

>-per 

1500-1250 

1 

1 10 

100-fathom 

2000-1500 

1 

1 

•4J 

liaul. 


With (1915) has satisfied himself, by examination of Kroyer^s original 
specimen, that C. carinatus and C. hrevicornh are identical. 

This is one of the most markedly deep-water species in the collection. As 
no adults were present—most of the specimens being in stage V—it is not 
possible to say definitely whether this is ( 7 . carinatus or, as its habitat 
suggests, a new species. As far as the form of ce[>halothorax goes, it agrees 
very well with C. hrevicornts as figured by Giesbrecht. 

Length, stage V, 2*4 mm. 

Calanus gracilis Dana. 


IHstrihutioiu — 


Depth. 

By day in 




By night in 


0 fms. 5 out of 9 liauls, with 1*4"1 

1 Per 4 out of 4 hauls, with *2 Per 

25 

2 0 



•4 

cent. 6 

6 

1*8 j cent. 

50 

6 7 



3*5 : 


5 

5 

1*8 >of 

75 

3 3 



3-3 

1 average 8 

8 

1*0 1 average 

100 

12 12 



3-8 J 

1 haul. 9 

9 

1‘1 J haul. 

At 150 fms. in 0 out of 1 haul, 

with 0 





200 

2 

2 


1-7 

Per cent. 



250 

2 

2 



•75 

. of average 



300 

1 

1 



•56 1 

haul. 



360 

1 

1 



•3 ^ 




Between 

150- 50 fins, in 1 out of 1 haul, with 4 \ 



200- 100 


3 

6 


2*3 




260- 150 


2 

3 






300- 200 


1 

3 


•3 

Average 



400- 3u0 


1 

3 



specimens 



500- 400 


1 

3 


10 

.per 



750- 500 


1 

4 


•4 

100-fathom 



1000- 760 


0 

3 


0 

haul. 



1260-1000 


2 

2 


3-6 




1600-1260 


1 

1 


•4 




2000-1600 


1 

1 


•2. 
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Scarce by day in the upper 25 fathoms, but frequent between 50 and 100 
fathoms. At 25 fathoms the numbers show an increase by night, but from 
50 to 100 fathoms there is no appreciable change, the apparent decrease 
being due to the increase in the total catch of all species by night. From 
100 fathoms the numbers decrease gradually down to 750, and an apparent 
increase again at 1250-1000 fathoms seems to be due to an accumulation of 
dead specimens, most of those takon below 1000 fathoms being apparently 
dead. 

The numbers present do not sho\r any great variation, the highest 
proportions recorded in any one haul at 50 fathoms being 14 per cent., at 
75 fathoms 6*9 per cent., and at 100 fathoms 8*8 per cent. 

Length, ? , 3*5-3*9 mm. 


Megacalanos PHiNCEPS Wolfendeii. 

Maarocalanm Imyicomia G. O. Savs, 19 ()o. 

Megacalanun longivoniis G. 0. Sara, 1024. 

As this species is not congeneric with that described by Brady as Calatms 
princeps^ it is right that Wolfenden’s specific name^^iven in 1904, should 
replace that given by Sars, which I have used in a former paper (1908). 

Distribution ,— 

350 fins. (1 specimen, V). 

Between 500-250 fms. (I’ilchard iiet)(l 8i)ecinien, J). 

750-500 fms. in 2 out of 4 hauls (2 sj)ecinienB, $ , IV), 
1000-750 2 3 (2 „ V), 

t 

The range seems to be from 350 fathoms to below 750, probably to 1000 
fathoms. 

Length, ? , 9*0-9’2 mm.; V, 8*7 mm. ; IV, 5*7 mm. 


Eucalanus blongatus (Dana). 
Distribution ,— 


Depth. 

By day i n 




By night in 



0 fms. 3 out of 9 hauls, with *5 

■) Per 

1 (Hit of 4 hauls, with 

•3 1 

Per 

25 5 

6 

•3 

cent. 

2 

0 

•05 

cent. 

50 5 

7 

1-0 

i>of 

5 

5 

•16 

>of 

75 2 

3 

•16 

1 average 

4 

8 

•02 

average 

100 8 

12 

1-3 

J liatil. 

6 

9 

•04 J 

haul. 


At 150 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul (1 specimen). 

200 1 2 (1 „ ). 

250 2 2 (2 specimens). 

300 ] 1 haul, with *26 per cent. 

350 1 1 (1 specimen). 
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Between 1/50- 60 fms. 

in 0 out of 1 

haul, with 0 


200-100 

3 

« 

•5 


250~l.>0 

0 

3 

0 

Average 

300-2<»0 

] 

3 

(1 K|)pcimerj) I 

specimens 

400-300 

3 

3 hauls, w'ith 1*3 ^ per 

500-4110 

3 

3 

5 

100-fat hum 

750-300 

4 

4 

1*3 

haul. 

1000-750 

2 

3 

1*6 


below 1000 

0 

4 

J 



Not much reliatu'o can h(\ put on t!ie retiords of vortical distribution, as it 
is evident from tlie individual townettings that the horizontal distribution is 
very irregular, and there are not enough records to neutralist? the 
discrepancies which arise in consequence. Thus on Station 21, in a haul at 
100 fathoms E. ehmyatua formed more than 10 per cent, of the total, and at 
50 fathoms 5 per cent., and in a vertical haul of 500-100 fathoms ten 
specimens were taken. On the other liand, on Station 35, out of nine hauls 
made in the epiplankton it was only represented, by single specimens in the 
samples examined, in two hauls. 

Below lOO fathoms we may say that it only occurs in very small numbers, 
and below 300 fathom'^ all the specimens found were apparently dead. 
Above 100 fathoms it is more often present than absent, and may occasionally 
occur in large numbers, but tliere is no difference between its day and night 
distribution. 

Esterly (1911 d) has made a study of the distribution of this species in the 
San Diego region, and has obtained results which ditFer considerably from 
mine. His closing nets, both vortical and horizontal, .«how a day pliirimum 
between 150 and 250 fa*hoins. At early nightfall he finds a decrease at all 
depths, a conclusion which at first sight.appears to be a reditctio ad ahaurdum. 
One explanation which he suggests is that during this time a horizontal 
scattering takes place. This implies that shoals were met witli during the 
day, and that sufficient hauls were not made to counteract the irregularities 
due to chance encounter with them, an explanation which is virtually 
identical with that simgested above. From bis vtutical net hauls he 
considers that there is evi<lence of an upward movenumt by night. 

Lcngtli, ? , t)’4 mm, 

Eucalanhs CHAssrs (Jiesbr. 

Dislrihiition ,— 

Depth. By clay in By night in 


0 fma. 6 out of 9 hauls, with *5 "1 

Per 

1 out of 4 hauls, 

with •15’^ Per 

25 4 

6 -3 

cent. 

1 

6 

•02 1 cent. 

60 4 

7 -2 1 

► of 

4 

5 

3 Vof 

76 1 

3 -07 

average 

2 

8 

‘01 1 average 

100 9 

12 -S. J 

haul. 

3 

9 

•02 J haul. 
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At 150 fins, ill 0 out of 1 haul. 

200 2 2 (2 specimono). 

250 2 2 hauls, with *29 per cent. 

300 1 1 *62 

350 1 1 *37 


Between 150- 50 fmo. in 0 out of 1 haul. 


160-100 

1 

1 

(1 specimen). 

200-100 

2 

0 

(2 specimens). 

250-160 

0 

3 


300-200 

0 

3 


400-300 

1 

3 

(1 specimen). 

600-400 

0 

3 


760-400 

2 

4 hauls, with *3 specia 


It is apparently generally distributed in very small numbers from the 
surface to below 500 fathoms with no definite maximum or diurnal movement. 
Length, ? , 3*4-3'6 mm. ; (f, 3’4-3*5 mm. 


Rhinoalanits nasutus Giesbr. 




Distribution ,— 







Depth. 

By day in 



By night in 


Ofms. 

7 out of 9 hauls, with 7*8 “1 

1 Per 3 out of 4 hauls, with 2*9 

1 Per 

26 

4 6 



6-3 i 

1 cent. 5 

6 *(1 j 

I cent. 

60 

7 7 



17-5 

>oi 4 

5 2*1 ; 

^of 

75 

3 3 



■9 

average 7 

8 *3 1 

average 

100 

12 12 



9-5 J 

haul. 9 

9 -7 J 

haul. 

At 150 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with 

6*71 



200 

2 

2 



8*1 1 Per cent. 



250 

2 

2 



18*1 y of average 



300 

1 

1 



15*5 haul. 



360 

1 

1 



5*8 J 



Between 

160- 50 fms. in 

L1 out of 1 haul, wif h 44 " 




200- 100 


6 

6 42 




250- 150 


3 

3 69 




300- 200 


3 


3 74 

Average 



400- 300 


3 


3 16-3 

specimens 



600- 400 


3 

3 3 

^per 



760- 500 


4 


4 31 

100-fathom 



1000- 750 


3 


3 6-3 

haul. 



1250-1000 


2 

3 2 1 




1500-1250 


1 


1 1-6 




2000-1600 


0 


1 0 J 




The opiplankton figures seem to indicate an increase during the day, but 
as this species, like Eucalanut elottffaius, has a very in-egular horizontal 
distribution, varying by day from 40 per cent, to less than one per cent, at 50 
fathoms and from 29 per cent, to less than one per cent, at 100 fathoms, it is 
very probable that this is not a true diurnal movement. There is a plurimum, 
AS shown by both yertieal and horizontal nets, at about 200-300 fathoms and 
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a sudden decrease below 400 fathoms, many of the specimens below that 
depth being dead. Esterly’s (1912) figures from the San Diego region also 
show a plnrimum between 200 and 300 fathoms. 

Length, ? , 4* 15-4*8 mm. 

Meoynoceua Clausi I, 0. Thompson. 

Distribution .—Taken once at tlie surface out of nine hauls with net 180. 
It also occurred at 25, 50, 75, and 100 fathoms, being taken in nine hauls 
out of eighteen made with net (J5 and in one haul out of thirty-six with 
not 60, with from one to three specimens in the samples examined. 

Length, ? , 1*2 mm. 


Paracalanus pauvus ((^laus). 

Distribution .—As stated above, the gatherings made with nets of 60 mesh 
gave an average tor this species of *19 per cent, of the total number of 
specimens per haul, while in those made with 65 mesh it amounted to 8*5 per 
cent. Taking 60 mesh as the standard, the specimens taken with 65 mesh 
must be reduced to 2*2 per cent, of their total to make the nets comparable. 
This has been done in the following table:— 

Net 180. By day in By night in 

Per 
cent, 
of 

aver¬ 
age 
haul. 


At 0 fms. 
Nets 50 & 65. 
At 0 fms. 
25 
50 
75 
100 


5 out of 6 hauls, with 6*2 

5 out of 9 hauls, with *4 
4 6 -6 
2 7 -06 

1 3 (I specimen) 

5 12 hauls, with *04 


Per 

cent. 

of 

" aver¬ 
age 
haul. 


M oui of 3 hauls, with 10 3 ) 


3 

0 

2 

1 

6 


4 
6 

5 
8 
9 


Below 100 fathoms the closing nets used (36 and 45) were such as would 
only retain P. parvus by accident, consequently their negative records 
have no significance. They do, however, give ns positive evidence of its 
occurrence in small numbers down to below 1000 fathoms. 


Between 200-100 fms. in 
250-150 
600-200 
760-500 
1000-750 
1250-1000 


1 out of 6 hauls (1 specimen). 


3 

0 

2 

1 

1 


3 hauls, with 2 

9 0 

4 *2 

3 *8 


Average 
specimens 
[' per 100- 
fathom haul. 


2 hauls (2 specimens). 


A well-marked maximum occurs in the upper twenty-five fathoms of the 
epiplankton, with no indication of diurnal migrations, the numbers at 50 
fathoms being about one-tenth of those at 25 fathoms. This agrees with its 
vertical distribution as seen in water of less than 100 fathoms round the 
Irish coast. 

Length, ? , •72-1-05 mm, 
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Calocalancs stylirbmis Giesbr. (PL 5. figs. 5, G.) 

Distribution .—As the small size of this species makes its capture by any of 
the nets, except those of 180 and G5 mesh, very improbable, I have only taken 
those nets into account in recording the distribution of this and the next 
following species down to 100 fathoms. 


0 fms. absent. 

26 ill 6 out of 8 hauls, with *3 1 

60 1 1 2-0 I 

75 7 8 -43 I 

100 1 1 *47 J 


I Per cent, 
of averiiffe 
haul. 


One specimen at 200 fms. 

One specimen between 200-300 fms. 


Length, ? , •8-85 mm. 

There are some small differences in the form of the ceph dothorax and 
abdomen between this species and that described by Giesbreeht (1892). 
The ce[)halon is not so flattened anterioily and the body is slightly less 
robust in dorsal view (PI. 5. Hg. 5). The furcal rami are dixergent instead 
of being parallel as in Gieshrecht’s figure. The segmentation between the 
2nd and 3rd abdominal segments (1^1. 5. fig. G) is very faintly indicated, and 
in most cases is completely covered by the genital segment The 5th feet 
agree with Uieshrecht’s description in being 3-jointod, w'ith a simple terminal 
spine with four or five minute spinules at its base. 

The Adriatic form of (\ st^liremis, as figured by Fruchtl (1923), seems to 
be similar to that described above, though slighlly smaller (‘SO-GG mm.). 


Galooalanus oonthactlis, sp.,n. (PI. 5. fig>, 1-4.) 

Description, —Length, $ ,’7r>“*78 mm. U(\semhles C, slyliremism general 
appearance (PI. 5. figs. 1, 2), hut is much more slender, the length of the 
cephalothorax being slightly more than three times its wiilth instead of 
23 times. Abdomen (PI. 5. fig. 4) very short, 3-jointed; genital seg¬ 
ment very broad, with two very noticeable circular spermathecje widely 
separated; 2iid segment very short, only exposed dorsally and completely 
covered by the genital segment in ventral view, so that in some specimens its 
presence could not he made out; anal segment about twice as wide as long, 
anal flap rounded, furcal rami spreading at about 75°, widely separated, a 
little longer than wide, with four terminal seta?, the two outermost much 
slenderer than the inner ones, and one fine inner edge seta ; setse broken 
off in all specimens. 

Antennular joints in *01 mm.:— 

No.: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8-0 10 11 12 18 14 16 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 2fi 
Size: 4 7 4 4 8*6 4 4 6*6 3 3 3*6 8*6 4 4 4*6 5 6 6 6*6 6*6 8 10 8 18 

These lengths in general correspond to those of (7, sit/liremit as given by 
Giesbreclrt except that the terminal joint is more than twice as long as the 
pennltimate and the first ten joints are slightly longer. The segmentation 
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between joints 1-2 is distinct and between 8-9 only faintly indicated. 
Antennae with re equal to n, re with all its seven joints indicated, the 7th 
joint being about two-thirds the combined lengths of the Ist and 2nd ; man¬ 
dible, 1st and 2nd maxillae, maxillipede and swimming feet agree, as far 
as can be made out, with those of C, etyliremit^ The 5th feet (^Pl. 5. fig. 3) 
are 3-jointed as in C. etyliremis^ but the terminal joint bears two setae longer 
than the joint and one or two subterminal spinules. 

This species might at first sight be mistaken for a rather slender example 
of C. styliremis^ but its smaller size and less divergent furca help to 
identify it. 

Distribution. —Only found in the epiplankton, but no net fine enough for 
its capture was used below 100 fathoms. 

The paptures by net 65 are as follows:— 


At 0 fms. absent. 

25 in 5 out of 8 hauls, with *15" 
50 1 1 1*1 

75 4 7 *18 

100 1 1 *12 


Per cent. 

L of average 
haul. 


These figures show that 6\ contractus resembles C. styliremis in its distri¬ 
bution, but is only one-third as numerous. 


Calocalaeus tenuis, sp. n. (PI. 5. figs. 7-12.) 

Description. —Length, ? , 1'18-1*22 mm. General appearance (PI. 5. 
figs. 7, 8) suggesting a miniature Calanus. Cephalothorax slender, fusiform, 
cephalon vaulted, fused with th, 1. Abdomen 3-jointed. Genital segment 
about as broad as long, very slightly protuberant ventrally, slightly longer 
than the anal segment; 2nd abdominal segment about one-third as long as 
the genital segment; furcal rami about as broad as long, furcal setae broken 
in all specimens examined. Rostrum with two slender filaments arising from 
a slightly projecting base. First antenna with terminal joints missing in all 
specimens. 

Proportional length of joints 1-17 in *01 mm.:— 

No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8+9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 

Size .... 6*3 7*6 2*8 3-7 8*5 3*7 8*6 5*9 2*6 30 3*4 3*8 4 0 4*6 4*5 4*6 

Second antenna, mandible, 1st and 2nd maxilla} and maxillipede of the 
same general form as in Calanus. 

Swimming feet; 1st foot (PI. 5. fig. 9) with 3-jointed re and 2-jointed n, 
the separation between re 2 and re 3 is not as definite as that between re 1 
and re 2 ; 2nd to 4th feet (PI. 5. figs. 10, 11) with 3-jointed re and W. re 
of 1st foot with 0,0, 2 se and 1, 1, 4 si ; re of 2nd and 3rd feet with 1, 1, 2 se 
and 1, 1, 5 si ; re of 4th foot with 1,1, 2 se and 0, 1, 5 si. ri of 1st foot 
with 0, 0, se and 1, 4 at; n of 2nd to 4th feet with 0, 0, se and 1, 2, 5 si. 
Proportional lengths of joints and spines of the feet as shown in the figures, 
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A transverse row of slender spines runs across n 2 of the 2nd to 4th feet, and 
tliere are three or four similar spines on the inner margin of the same joint. 
A faint trace could be seen in one specimen of the lamellar spines of the t€ 
which Giesbrecht describes in this genus. 

Fifth foot (PI. 5. fig. 12) with two basal joints and a more slender 2-jointed 
exopodal portion. The terminal joint is about 2^ times as long as the pre¬ 
ceding joint, and bears a small distal outer edge tooth, a terminal spine about 
as long as the joint, and two distally-situated inner edge seise a little longer 
than the joint; at the base of these seise are about three minute spinules. 

Distribution .—Not taken below 100 fathoms. 

Being slightly larger than C. siyliremisy it has been taken several times 
with nets of mesh 60 as well as 65. The records from both nets are given 
below separately ;— 


Net 66. 

0 fms. absent. 

25 in 6 out of 8 hauls, with *18 'I 7o <>f 

60 1 1 *3 1 aver- 

76 6 8 *04 I age 

100 1 1 -12 J haul. 


Net 60. 


absent. 

in 2 out of 4 hauls, with *031 


3 

11 

•02 

1 

3 

•03 

4 

20 

•01 


7. of 

aver¬ 

age 

haul. 


Genus Clausooalanus. 

All the specimens of Clausocalanus seemed at first sight to belong to 
C. arcuicomisy but further investigation showed that they almost all fell into 
three size groups, of which the larger two overlapped. The total lengths of 
these groups are approximately ’O-l'Ofi mm., 1*2-1’4 mm., and l-4-l*6 mm. 
The carapace lengths, which can be measured much more accurately than the 
total lengths, were measured in* samples from sixteen gatherings taken at 
random, and gave the following numbers at sizes, measurements above 
•85 mm. being in 0*4 mm. groups and those below '85 mm. in *02 mm. 
groups:— 


Size . *62 *64 m -68 '70 72 *74 *76 78 *80 *82 *84 -86 

No. 1 9 20 80 67 20 11 8 2 — — — 

Size . *90 -94 *98 1 02 1 06 TlO I'U 1*18 1*92 1*26 1*30 

No. 4 21 47 40 88 83 66 106 68 49 12 


The specimens of the smallest group have proportionately a slightly longer 
abdomen and furcal rami than those of the larger groups, and consequently 
seem entitled to specific recognition. They are described below as Clausa- 
calanus pergens. The larger series of measurements when plotted gives a 
bimodal curve which at once suggests the presence of two overlapping size 
groups, which, however, as far as my observations go, are otherwise indis¬ 
tinguishable. These two larger groups are evidently the Clausocalanus 
areuicamis anctorum for which Giesbrecht gives the size of 1*15-1*6 mm. 
A few specimens, a fourth group, of very minute size (*75-*82 mm.) were 
present. For these I have proposed the name Clausooalanus patdulus. It 
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should be noted that the differences in form between the three species here 
recognized are trifling and much less than those which separate them collec¬ 
tively from C»furcatiit» 

Fruchtl (1923) has recorded a range of sizes of C. arcuicornis in the 
Adriatic corresponding to the lower half of that given above, and recognizes 
those specimens corresponding in size to C. pergens us being a genuine 
dwarf form. 

Clausocalanus arcuioornis (Dana). (PL 6. figs. 1-3.) 

Distribution ,—^There seems to be some evidence that the two size groups, 
mentioned above, which I have included in this species are differently dis¬ 
tributed in the epiplankton, the larger group (l*4-i'6 mm.), which 1 refer to 
as Qroup A, being relatively most plentiful at the surface and diminishing in 


Fig. 1. 



abundance down to 100 fathoms, while the smaller group (1*2-1*4 mm.), 
referred to as Qroup B, is almost absent from the surface, and shows little 
variation in the proportional numbers from 25 to 100 fathoms. 

I have tried to separate the two groups in tabulating the distribution in the 
epiplankton, but, as in practice it is impossible to separate the immature 
stages, they, and also males when present, have been divided in each 
gathering in the proportion which was found to exist between the adult 
females of the groups in the same gathering. Taking an average of all 
depths down to 100 fathoms, Group A is nearly ten times as numerous as 
Group B. 

Below 100 fathoms the numbers of the two groups are nearly equal, 
Group B being slightly the more abundant at all depths, and it has not seemed 
worth while to separate them, 

20 * 
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Obottp a. 


I7et 180. By day in 

0 fms, 6 out of 6 hauls, with 27*5 ^ 

Por 

By nigfht in 

3 out of 3 hauls, with 44*7 

Per 

Neti60&65. 

0 fms. 9 

9 

61-6 

cent. 

of 

4 

4 

61-5 

cent. 

of 

25 5 

6 

30*8 

^aver¬ 

5 

6 

18-7 1 

favor- 

60 7 ■ 

7 

28-8 

age 

5 

5 

8-0 

age 

76 3 

3 

19-1 

haul. 

8 

8 

4-2 

haul. 

100 11 

12 

14-3 J 


9 

9 

3-8 J 



Obottp B. 

Net 180. By day in 

0 fats. 1 out of 6 hauls, with *12') 

cent, 
of 

aver- 
age 
haul. 


Gboups a and B. 


At 150 fms. in 
200 

1 out of 1 haul, with O'C") 
1 2 3-2 1 

Per cent. 

250 

2 

2 

2-8 

> of average 

303 

1 

1 

1-4 1 

haul. 

350 

1 

1 

4-4 J 



Between 150- 50 fms, in 1 out of 1 haul, with 30 ' 

200 - 100 66 20 
250- 150 3 3 39 Average 

300- 200 3 3 10*7 specimens 

400- 300 2 3 3-3 ^per 

500- 400 1 3 1‘0 100-fathom 

760- 500 3 4 1-0 haul. 

1000- 760 3 3 21 

1260-1000 2 2 2-6 ; 

1500-1250 1 1 (1 specimen). 

2000-1600 1 1 (1 „ ). 

It is not impossible that we should see in the two groups included under 
C. areuteornis a case of variation due to development in regions differing in 
temperature or some other environmental condition, such as has been demon¬ 
strated in Danish waters bj Jespersen and Miss Adler (1920). The size 
limits of the two groups are well within those found bjr these observers in 
the case of Paeudocalanut elonffcUtu, and it may be that the greater abundance 
of the larger form at the surface is the result of its having been brought by 
a surface drift from some other locality. But against this view may be 
mentioned the fact that, judging by the large number of immature specimens 
present, development was proceeding in situ, and the probability that indi¬ 
viduals brought from elsewhere by r surface drift would soon resume their 
normal vertical distribution. 
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Taken together they seem to represent the form described by Clans (1863) 
as C. mastigophorus and Giesbrecht as C. arcuicornis^ with which they agree 
in most points. The 5th feet of the ? (PI. 6. fig. 3) were, however, 
noticeably shorter than is shown in Giesbrecht’s figure, the third joint being 
shorter than the first and second together. Giesbrecht’s figure agrees more 
nearly with those of the species described below as C. pergens. 


Clausocalanus pergbns, sp. n. (PI. 6. figs. 4-6.) 

Description, —Length, ? , •9-1*05 mm. Body (PI. 6. fig. 4) of the same 
general form as in C, arcuicornis^ but slightly more rounded in lateral view, 
abdomen slightly longer, being contained 2f times in the length of the 
cephalothorax instead of 3 times or more, usually curved in lateral view, 
whereas in €• arcuicornis it is generally straight. Furcal rami (PI. 6. fig. 5) 
about times as long as wide. 1st antenna slightly longer in total length, 
measured along the curve, than the cephalothorax. In C. arcuicornis it is 
about as long as the cephalothorax. Mouth appendages and swimming feet 
with no noticeable points of difference from those of C. arcuicornis. 5th feet 
(PI. 6. fig. 6) with the third joint about as long as the first and second 
together. In this they agree with the 5th feet of C, arcuicornis as figui ed by 
Giesbrecht (1892). 


Distribution .— 


160- 100 0 1 

200- 100 5 6 hauls, with 8*2 

260- 160 3 3 14-3 

300- 200 13 -7 

400- 300 1 3 3*7 

600- 400 1 3 9 

760- 600 2 4 1-1 

1000- 760 3 3 1-3 

1260-1000 12 -4 

1600-1260 11 -8 


Average 

specimens 

per 

100-fathom 

haul. 


Net 180. 

By day in 




By night in 

0 fins. 3 out of 6 hauls, with 

7 ^ 


3 out of 3 hauls, with -3 




Per 



N.to 60 & 65. 



cent. 



0 fins. 5 

9 

•03 

of 

4 

4 -2 

26 (t 

6 

•8 

r aver¬ 

6 

« -8 > 

50 7 

7 

1-5 

age 

5 

5 -56 

75 3 

3 

•89 

1 “'6® 
haul. 

8 

8 -66 

100 10 

12 

•94 J 


9 

9 -4 J 

At 150 fms. in 1 

out of 1 haul, with -27 




200 1 

2 

•7 



Per cent. 

260 1 

2 

•05 



of average 

300 1 

1 

(1 Specimen) 

1 

hatil. 

360 1 

1 

•3 


J 


between 150- 

60 fms. in 0 out of 1 haul. 




Per 

cent. 

of 

aver¬ 

age 

haul. 
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Owing to the small size of this species, about 94 per cent, of the specimens 
of which will, as shown above, pass through the meshes of net 60, it is 
difficult to draw any definite conclusions as to its vertical distribution. 
There are indications that it may occur in shoals at the surface during the 
day, but that otherwise its distribution in the epiplankton is uniform both by 
day and night. It is common and probably abundant down to 500 fathoms, 
and occurs in diminishing numbers down to below 1250 fathoms. 

It may be mentioned that specimens have occasionally been taken in small 
numbers in the epiplankton off the south and west coasts of Ireland. 


Clausooalanus paululus, sp. n. (PI. 6. figs. 7-12.) 

Description, —Length, ? , •75-’82 mm.; average 79 mm. Body (PI. 6. 
fig. 7) slightly stouter than in C. pergsns ; cephalon more rounded; 
rostrum curved downwards as in C. pergens. Abdomen (PI. 6. fig. 8) 
slightly longer than one-third of the cephalothorax, carved in preserved 
specimens, length of segments as in C. arcuicomis ; furcal rami (PI. 6. fig. 12) 
slightly shorter than the anal segment and about 1^ times as long as wide. 
First antenna just reaching to the beginning of the genital segment, in 
actual length slightly shorter than the cephalothorax, jointing as in C. arm- 
comis except that the last joint (24-25) is slightly longer ihan the two 
preceding ones (22 + 23) taken together. Appendages and swimming feet 
(PI. 6. figs. 9, 10) similar to those of (7. arcuicomis^ but with only four teeth 
on the distal end of the second basal joint of the 2nd-4tb feet. These 
teeth are similar on all feet; the outer edge spine of re I is also shorter than 
in C. arcuicomis, 5th feet (PI. 0. fig* 11) of the same type as in C. pergenSj 
the third joint being about as long as the first and second together. 

These characters seem insignificant in themselves, and I would not have 
ventured to regard them as specific were it not for the small size of the 
species, which probably precludes it from mating except with a male of 
corresponding size. 

Distribution,—This minute form was occasionally found in company with 
the other species of Clausoealanus, It was evidently not a surface form, as 
it was only taken once, one specimen, in the fine-meshed surface nets out of 
nine hauls. It occurred once, one specimen, at 100 fathoms in the nets of 
60 mesh, and in the nets of 65 mesh it was taken as follows :— 


0 fins, in 0 out of 4 hauls, with 0 


.26 

3 

8 

•6 

60 

1 

1 

1 

76 

2 

8 

1*6 

100 

1 

1 

6 


Average 

specimens 

per 

sample 

examined. 


A range from 0 to at least 100 fathoms, with numbers increasing with the 
depth, is indicated by those records. 
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(vTBKOOAIiANUS VANU8 Giesbr. 
Dutribution .— 


U.pth. 


By day in 


By 

night in 


0 fms. 

4 out of 9 hauls, with *18 ] 

Ter 

2 out of 4 hauls, with 

•n Per 

26 

6 

6 2-6 

oont 

6 

6 

4*9 j cent. 

60 

7 

7 6-4 

^ of 

6 

b 

1-1 \ of 

76 

3 

3 10-4 

aver. 8 

8 

3-0 aver. 

100 

12 

12 •4-7 ; 

' haul. 9 

9 

2-8 j haul. 

At 150 fms. iu 1 out of 1 haul, with 3*7 I 

1 



200 

1 

2 

2-0 1 

1 Per cent. 



260 

2 

2 

•93 

[ of average 



300 

1 

1 

•8 

1 haul. 



360 

1 

1 

•96 y 





Between 150- 60 fms, in 1 out of 1 haul, with 9‘0 I 


200 - 100 
260 - 160 
300- 200 
400- 300 
600- 400 
760- 600 
1000 - 760 
1260-1000 
1600-1260 


6 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

0 


0 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 
3 
2 


7*8 

14*7 

*7 

3-7 

2-3 

*8 

•4 


Average 

specimens 

per 

100 -fathom 
haul. 


I haul (2 specimens, dead). 


('Oniparison of the catches of this species with nets 60 and 65 showed 
that net 65 took approximately three times as many as net 60. The catches 
with net 65 have accordingly been reduced to one-third btsfore calculating 
the percentages in the epiplankton given in the above table. This correction 
makes a considerable reduction in the averages at 25 and 75 fathoms, and 
has also been taken into account in calculating the averages of other species 
at those depths, but at other depths the alteration is slight. The size of the 
female of this species ('92-1*15 mm.) apf>roaches the critical size for net 60, 
and the coarser vertical nets must have allowed the escape of a large number 
of specimens. Although it is almost always present, the numbers in indi¬ 
vidual hauls are very variable. Sometimes it forms a very high proportion 
of the catch, e-g. 25 per cent, at 75 fathoms by day (32^), and 23 per cent, 
at 50 fathoms by day (32 a), both hauls with net 60. There is some indication 
of a maximum at 250-150 fathoms, but, considering its shoaling habits, the 
most that can be said with certainty is that it is plentiful down to about 
200 fathoms. 

In almost all the hauls at and below 100 fathoms males were much 
more numerous than females. This may be due in part to the selective 
action of the net, owing to the slightly larger size of the males, but allowing 
for this fact, it seems to represent a real phenomenon, as in all the gatherings 
above 100 fathoms in which the numbers of each were counted the females 
were more numerous than, or in one instance equal to, the males. 

Length, , •92-1*16 mm.; ^, 1*20-1*2G mm. 
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Fseudogalanus elongatus (Boeck). 

Distribution ,—In fchree hauls oat of thirteen at the surface with an 
average of •! per cent, in all hauls. Twice at 25 fathoms, three times at 75 
fathoms, once at 100 fathoms, and once at 350 fathoms, single specimens 
each time. Taken eight times with net 65 and once with net 60. 

Apparently a very scarce species in these waters, occurring most often at 
the surface and probably drifted from elsewhere. 

Length, ? , 1*25-1*3 mm. 


Microcalanus pygmjeus (G. 0. Bars). 

Distribution ,—Occurred three times out of eleven hauls at 75 fathoms with 
percentages at *78, *73, and *08, the successful hauls being all on Station 35, 
and once at 100 fathoms with *17 per cent (36 e). Single specimens were 
found at 150 fathoms (36/) and 200 fathoms (36 < 7 ). The evidence for the 
absence of this species at other depths is of no value, as it is much too small 
to be retained by net 60 unless present in very large numbers. 

I am unable to distinguish clearly between Microcalanus pygmwus and 
M. pusillus. If the species are distinct these specimens ought perhaps to be 
referred to the latter, with which they agree in the form of the genital 
segment. 

Length, ? , •7-*72 mm. 


Spinooalanus ABYSSALis Giesbr. 


Distribution ,— 


Not found in the epiplankton. 


At 200 fms. in 1 out of 2 hauls, with *33 
250 2 2 -35 

im 1 1 1-9 

360 1 1 11 ^ 


Per cent. 

► of average 
haul. 


Between 


150- 50 fms. in 0 out of 1 haul, with 0 

200 - 100 

2 

6 

•3 

260- 160 

2 

3 

4 

300- 200 

0 

3 

0 

400- 300 

2 

3 

1-3 

600- 400 

1 

3 

(1 specimen) 

760- 600 

3 

4 hauls, with 1*9 

1000 - 760 

3 

3 

2-7 

1260-1000 

1 

2 

(1 specimen) 

1600-1260 

0 

1 haul, with 0 

2000-1600 

1 

1 

(1 sp., dead) 


Average 
specimens 
► per 

100 *fathom 

haul. 


There seems to be a fairly uniform distribution of this species from about 
200 fathoms to 1000 fathoms with smaller numbers up to 100 fathoms and 
down to 2000 . 


I have here restricted the name S. ahy$$cdu to specimens of from 1*45 to 
1*6 mm. in length, and have proposed a new varietal name for a smaller group 
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measuring *95 to 1*1 mm. Giesbrecht^s original Pacific specimens measured 
1*1-1*25 mm., and are intermediate in size between the two size groups 
which were found in these gatherings. With, using, it seems, coarser nets, 
records the size of his specimens as 1*73-1*86 mm., so that there seems to 
exist a continuous series from *95 to 1*86 mm., and it may be that the 
separation of the variety may not be possible in all localities. 1 have already 
(1908) recorded its occurrence in deep water off the west coast of Ireland. 

Lysliolni and Nordgaard (1921) have suggested that this species is of 
arctic origin, and transported southwards by under currents of arctic water. 
It appears to have a continuous range from the Bay of Biscay to the Arctic 
in the deep water of the Atlantic, but the numbers in the southern part of its 
range are large enough to make it probable that it is a permanent inhabitant 
and not an immigrant. 


Spinocalanus abyssalis var. PYOMiEUs nov. 


Distribution ,— 


At 200 fms. in 1 out of 2 hauls, with *05 

250 1 ^ (1 specimen) 

300 1 1 haul, with *12 

350 1 I *81 


Per cent. 

* of average 
haul. 


Between 


150- 50 fme 

. in 0 out of 1 haul. 

with 0 ) 

200- 100 
250- 150 

1 

2 

6 

3 

•3 

1 

Average 

300- 200 

1 

3 

1-3 

specimens 

400- 300 
600- 400 

3 

3 

3 

3 

7-3 

7-7 

• per 

100-fathom 

760- 600 

4 

4 

4-1 

haul. 

1000- 760 

2 

3 

1-6 J 


1260-1000 

1 

2 

(1 specimen). 

1500-1260 

1 

1 

(1 

» )• 


Above 300 fathoms this form is less than half as plentiful as the large 
S. abyssalis^ but below that depth it becomes much more numerous, reaching 
a well-attested average of over seven specimens per 100 fathoms vertical 
haul between 500 and 300 fathoms. This must indicate a considerable 
abundance when the large mesh of the nets is taken into account. 

This difference in distribution from the larger form coupled with the 
difference in size persisting over a wide area, from the Bay of Biscay to 
Ireland, makes it almost certain that we are here dealing with two distinct 
races, if not species. 

Length, 9, *95-1*08 mm. 


SpiNOOAiiANUS MAGNUS Wolfenden. 

Distfihutim *— 

Per cent. 

»of average 
haul. 


At 250 fms. in 1 out of 2 hauls, with *15 
300 1 1 *64 

350 1 1 1*6 
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Between 


400- 300 fins. 

in 2 out of 3 hauls. 

with 4 

600- 400 

2 

3 

3 

760- 600 

2 

4 

1*2 

1000- 760 

3 

3 

1*2 

1260-1000 

0 

2 

0 

1600-1250 

0 

1 

0 

2000-1600 

1 

1 

•4 


Average 

specimens 

per 

100-fathom 

haul* 


The optimum clearly lies at about 300-500 fathoms, with an upper limit 
clearly marked at 250 fathoms and a normal downward extension to about 
1000 fathoms ; the two specimens taken at 2000-1500 fathoms were probably 
sinking. This agrees with previous records, by Wolfenden, Damas and 
Koefoed, With and myself, from more northern waters. 

The size of these specimens, 2*58-2*67 mm., is slightly less than that of 
those from farther north (Wolfenden (1904), 2'75 mm.; With (1915), 2*8 mm.; 
Farran (1905), 2*9 mm.). 


Spinocalanus kpinosus Farran. 

Distribution 

At 350 fathoiub in 1 out ot‘ 1 haul, with *37 per cent. 
Between 150- 50 fms. in 0 out of 1 haul. 


200-100 

1 

6 hauls (1 specimen). 

250-160 

1 

3 (1 

). 

300-200 

0 

3 


400-300 

2 

3 hauls, with 2‘7 ' 

A verage 

500-4(»0 

3 

3 4'0 

specimens 

760-600 

4 

4 2-6 

’ per 100- 

1000-760 

2 

3 -63. 

fathom haul. 


The optimum for this species is at about the same depth, 300-500 fathoms, 
as that of S. magnus^ but the range upwards and downwards is more 
restricted and in reduced numbers. 

Length, ? , 1-8-1*86 mm. 


Mimooalanus oultrifbr Farran. 


Distribution .— 


At 200 fms. in 1 out of 2 hauls, with *5' 

250 2 3 1-3 

300 1 1 (1 specimen) 

350 1 1 haul, with *3, 


Per cent. 

^ of average 
haul. 


Between 


200-100 fms. in 2 out of 6 hauls, with *8 ^ 
250-160 2 3 1-3 

300-200 03 0 

400-300 1 ^ (1 specimen) 

500-400 3 3 hauls, with 2*7 

750-600 2 4 1.3 

1000-750 1 3 -4) 


Average 

specimens 

per 

100-fathom 

haul. 
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The range seems to be from 200 to below 750 fathoms, with an optimum at 
400-500 fathoms. 

Length, ?, l-3-l*6 mm. ; average 1*35 mm. 

Monacilla typica G. 0. Sars. 

OxycalmiuB t^nifer Farraui 1908. 

Distribution ,— 

Horizontal nets.—250 fms., ono, stage V ; 350 fms., one, stage Y. 

Vertical nets.— 750-500 fms. in 3 out of 4 hauls, with *6 spec, per 100 fms. 

1000-750 1 3 -63 „ 

Length, ? , 2*24-2*28 mm. ; stage V, ? , 1*92-1*98 mm. 

In a specimen of 2*24 iiiiii. the cephaloihorax to base of abdomen measured 
1*72, the abdomen *52 mm., i.e. 3*3 times in length of cephalothorax. 

The examination of these specimens allows me to supplement and correct 
in some points my original description of Oxycalanus spinifer. 

The abdomen is sliglitly asymmetrical, protruding a little on the right side. 
The left 4th foot, which was missing in the original specimen, has a trans¬ 
verse row of long acicular spines on the posterior face of the 1 st basal joint. 
These spines are absent on the right foot. The appendage which I described 
and figured as the 3rd foot is the right 4th foot, and the two rows of slight 
slender spines, described as being on the 2nd basal joint of the 4th foot, are 
in reality on the 1 st basal of the 3 rd foot. The Ist antenna when pressed 
against the body reaches almost to the beginning of the anal segment. 

Two species closely resembling M, typica have recently been added to this 
genus under its synonym Oxycalanus^ but in view of Sars's recent figures 
and the corrections made above, their distinctness is doubtful. They are 
O, semispinus A. Scott (1909) from the Dutch East Indies and 0. yracilis 
Wolfenden (1911) from the tropical Atlantic. 


Monacilla tenbra G. 0. Sars. (PI. 6 . figs. 13, 14.) 
Hypsicalanus gracilis Wolfenden. 

Distribution ^— 


Between 


750- 500 fms. in 1 out of 4 hauls, with *2 Average 
1000- 750 0 3 0 specimens 

1250-1000 2 2 5 f per 100- 

1500-1250 1 2 6*4 j fathom haul. 


^00-1500 


1 haul (1 specimen). 


The normal range appears to be from 1000-1500 fathoms^ consequently this 
species is the most definitely bathypelagic of any in the collection. Almost 
all the specimens appeared to have been dead for some time before capture. 
It is probable that at such depths dead specimens remain in existence for a 
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mnch longer period than in shallower water, being less exposed to attack by 
bacterial and other destructive agencies, and consequently the proportion of 
dead to living specimens will be much higher. 

In spite of some small differences in form there seems to be no doubt that 
the ‘ Research^ specimens are the same as those described by Bars and by 
Wolfenden from the ‘ Gauss ’ collections. The locality from which Wolfendeii 
received his specimens is recorded us in Porto Grande, St. Vincent, Kap 
Verden,^’ which suggests a littoral provenance, and one of the Monaco 
captures recorded by Bars (Station 2197) was in a surface haul made a short 
distance north of the Azores, two others being from deep-water Iiauls made 
south and south-west of the Azores. It seems likely, however, that it is 
normally a deep-water form. 

Length, ? , 2*04-2'19 mm. 

iExiDBUS ARMATUB (Boeck). 

Dutrihution ;— 

'By daj in By night in 

At 0 fms. 4 out of 9 hanl^, with ’53 Per 1 out of 4 hauls, with '45 ^ Per 


25 

3 « 



‘18 1 cent. 3 

6 

•05 1 

1 cent. 

50 

5 7 



1-4 ^of 6 

5 

*81 

^or 

75 

3 3 



1*2 I average 7 

8 

*43 i 

1 average 

100 

12 12 



3-7 J haul. 8 

9 

1 *0 J haul. 

At 150 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with 1*3 ^ 




200 

2 

2 


•8 Per cent. 




250 

2 

2 


•9 >of average 



300 

1 

1 


*19 haul. 




350 

1 

1 


•67 J 




Between 

150-500 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with *8 





200-100 


6 

6 2-8 

Average 




250-150 


3 

3 1*3 

specimens 




400-200 


0 

6 0 

>*per 




500-400 


1 

8 *1 

i00*fathom 




750-500 


2 

4 *2 

haul. 




1000-750 


1 

3 





In gradually increasing numbers from the surface to 100 fathoms and 
thence in decreasing numbers to 200 fathoms, below which isolated indi- 
vidnals, usually immature, occasionally occur. The difEerence between the 
day and night catches at 75 and 100 fathoms is greater than can be explained 
by the incursion of other upward migrating species by night, but it is hardly 
large enough to be regarded as definite proof of a downward migration by 
night, and may be doe to chance. jDie slight apparent increase below 
400 fathoms is perhaps due to sinking specimens, as might be expected from 
a species which U moderately common in the epiplankton. 

Wolfenden (1904') in the Faroe Channel found this species in 100 per cent, 
of the hauls at 100 fathoms, 83 per cent, at 200 fathoms, and 25 per cent, at 
300 fathoms. 
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Length, ? , 1'8-1*95 mm.; 6 • 1*53 mm. One specimen, a female, with a 
single symmetrical rostrum, evidently an abnormal form, was taken on 
Station 36 i in a 250-0 fathom haul. 

^Etideus Giesbrechti Cleve. 

Distrihutiori ,— 

By day in By night in 

At 75 fras. 0 out of 3 hauls, with 0 1 7o ^ ®'it of 8 hauls (2 spec.) \ 7o 

100 7 12 Jl/av.haul. 6 9 hauls with-07 J uv. haul. 

At 160 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with *1 

2001 1 Per cent. 

250 y 0 6 0 ^ of average 

300 J haul. 

350 1 1 -16 J 

Between 150-50 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with 1 per 100 fms. 

Not below 150 fms. in vertical hauls. 

Possibly the specimens in the 350 fathoms net were taken during its 
ascent; if this is so its range lies between 75 and 150 fathoms.' It seems 
probable that it is a southern form drifted northwards. 

Length, $ , 2*04-2*05 mm. 


Chiridius armatus G. 0. Sars. 


Distribution :— 


At 250 fms. in 2 out of 2 hauls, with *15 ] Per cent. 

300 1 1 *47 y of average 

350 1 1 -3 J haul. 


Between 150- 50 in 0 out of 1 haul. 


200-100 in 1 


250-150 

300-200 

400-300 

750-400 

1000-750 


1 

3 

2 

0 

1 


6 hauls (1 specimen). 


3 hauls, with 1 
3 2-3 

3 3-3 

7 0 


Average 
specimens 
[■ per 100- 
fathom haul. 


3 hauls (1 specimen). 


These figures seem small, considering its frequent occurrence olF the west 
coast of Ireland. Its optimum range seems to be sharply restricted to 
between 200 and 400 fathoms ; the isolated specimen at 1000-750 fathoms is 
probably a sinker. Lysholm and Nordgaard regard this species as a boreal 
form brought south by undercurrents. 

Length, $ , 3 2-3*6 mm. The small size supports Withes observation (1915) 
that northern specimens are larger than southern. 

Developmental stages: V ?, 2*34-2*58 mm.; V (J, •2*64-2*96 mm.; 
IV 9 , 1*86-1*98 mm. 


(vHlRiDius PopPEi Giesbrecht. 

Four specimens were taken at 100 fathoms in three out of twenty-one 
hauls. 
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Two females each measared 1*92 mm., and two, stage V, 1*4 and 1*5 mat. 

It seems safe to refer these specimens to C. Poppei described by Giesbreoht 
(1892) from the Mediterranean with a length of 1*8 mm. The small size and 
absence of rostrnm distinguish it from other described species of the genus. 

CmBiDiiTS GBAOiLis Farran. 

One specimen, stage IV 2 , without a rostrum, length 1*38 mm., was taken 
on Station 36 s, 350 fathoms. 

This size would correspond to an adult of the size of C. granlu (2*4- 
2*8 mm.). There seems to be some evidence that €. gracilia is a deep-water 
form, while C. Poppei, judging by the above records from 100 fathoms, is 
epiplanktonic. 

Ohibidius multisebbatus (Wolfenden). 

FaroeUa mukiterrata Wolfenden, 1904. 

FaroeUa muUutrrata Fairan, 1908. 

CkhridiM muutut With, 1916. 
jEtide<^su muttuerrattu Q. 0. Sue, 1924. 

Pietribution.— 

760- 600 fms., 34«, one (IV); 34/, two ( ?, IV). 

1260-1000 fms., 27 6, one ($ ). 

The females agree closely with Witb’s description of CUridiut natuttu, and 
also with specimens of F. multiaerrata from the west coast of Ireland, some 
of which had been identified by Dr. Wolfenden. With’s excellent figures 
and description h.ive now made clear tbe characters of this species. 

Length, $, 2*64 mm. (cepbalothorax, without spines 2*04 ; abdomen *6) 
and 2*82 mm. (oephalothorax, without spines 2*16 ; abdomen *66). 

Stage IV 2,1*56 mm. 

Females from the west coast of Ireland measured 2*6-3*0 mm. 

Chibidiklla maobodaotvla G. 0. Sara. 

DistrUmiUm .—Between 750-500 fms. in 2 out of 3 hauls, 2 specimens, 
both females. 

Length, $, 2*56-2*8 mm. 

JiTiDBOPSis BOSTRATA G. 0. Sars. 

Dutnhdion. —750-500 fms., one specimen stage V; 1500-1250 fms., one 
specimen, 2. 

Length, 2 3*26 mm.; <y V, 2*28 mm. The rostrnm is distinctly longer 
and more divergent than in CUridiue muUuerratua, and the segmentation 
between tbe fourth and fifth thoracic segments is clearly marked. It does 
not seem to be the same as the rottrata of With* 
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Gaidius TENUispiNUS (G. 0. Sars). 

Distribution. —1000-750 fathoms, one speeimen, stage IV c? • 

Length, stage IV cj, l‘9inra. With’s measurement of stage IV c? of this 
species was 2*06 mm. 

Gaidius affinis G. 0. Bars. 

Distribution. —1250-1000 fathoms, one specimen, stage V ^. 

Length, stage V c?, 2*45 mm. This specimen and those recorded from tlie 
west coast of Ireland as G. affinis and G. brevispinus (Farran, 1905, 1918) aro 
almost certainly the same as the form which With (1915) calls “ G. brevi-- 
spinus?^\ With is inclined to regard G. major Wolfenden, G. brevispinus 
G. 0. Sars, and G. affinis G. 0. Sars as being all the same species, and justly 
points out that, should G. major and G. affinis prove to be identical and 
separate from G. brevispinus^ Wolfenden’s name is the earlier. 

Gaidius minutus G. 0. Sars. 

Distribution. —1000-750 fathoms, one specimen, % . 

Length, $, 2*95 mm., cephalothorax 2*36 mm., abdomen *58 mm. The 
length of Sara’s type was 2*5 mm. Tliis species is easily recognized by its 
stout rostrum, short abdomen with swollen genital segment, and thoracic 
spines reduced to minute nodules. The maxillipede has no basal lamella, and 
the exopodite of the 1st foot has two se. There is a group of acicular 
spines on the ^2 of the 4th fool. 


Gaetanus MA.10R Wolfeiiden. 


Distribution.' 


At 350 fms, in 1 out of 1 haul, with *22 per cent. 


Between 400-300 fms, in I out of 3 hauls, with 

600-400 3 3 

750-500 4 4 


Average spociinens 
per lOO-fathom haul. 


The range is from 350 fathoms to below 500, with an optimum at 400-500 
fathoms. 

Length, ? , 4*45-4*8 mm. 

The arguments for the identity of Gaetanus Kruppi and G. major seem 
very strong, but I have retained the name G. major which has been generally 
used for the Atlantic form, while admitting the identity of these specimens 
with those doubtfully referred to G. Kruppi by With (1915), who has sum¬ 
marised the arguments for and against his opinion. If, however, it can be 
shown that the absence of a lamella ou the 1st basal joint and the 2nd 
inaxillipede is, as Wolfenden states, a genuine character of G. major^ the use 
of that name for the common Atlantic form, which possesses such a structure, 
cannot be justified* 
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Gaetantts minor Farran. 
Distribution .— 


Bjr day in By night in 

At 60 fms. 0 out of 7 hauls. 1 out of 5 hauls (1 specimen). 

76 0 3 4 8 hauls, with'1 1 “/o 

100 1 12 (1 specimen). 6 9 *09 J aver. haul. 

At 160 fms. in 0 out of 1 haul, with 0 

200 1 2 '4 I Per cent. 

260 2 2 1*3 >of average 

300 1 1 -26 haul. 

860 1 1 -62 J 


Between 160- 60 fms. in 0 out of 1 haul, with 0 


200-100 

260-160 

300-200 

400-300 

600-400 

760-600 

1000-750 


4 6 1*7 

3 3 5 

13 -7 

0 3 0 


1 3 (1 specimen) 

1 4 (1 specimen) 

1 3 hauls, with *7 


I Average 
specimens 
^per 

I 100-fathom 
haul. 


The optimum, by day at any rate, and possibly the normal range lies at 
about 150-250 fathoms. There is distinct evidence that a few specimens 
ascend into the lower 50 fathoms of the epiplankton by night (in 10 out of 
22 hauls), from which they are practically absent by day (in one out of 
22 hauls). 

Length, ^, 2*34-2*4 mm. 

The specimens recorded byWolfenden (1911) and With (1915) are,I have 
no doubt, identical with mine. 


Gaetanus pileatus Farran. 
Distribution .— 


At 200 fathoms in 1 out of 2 hauls, with *76) Per cent. 

260 1 2 *2 I of average 

300 1 1 *37 J haul. 

360 1 1 haul (1 specimen). 


Between 200-100 fms. in 2 out of 6 hauls, with *5 


260-160 

800-200 

400-300 

500-400 

760-500 

1000-760 


3 3 2*7 

2 3 1*3 

0 3 0 

1 3 (1 specimen) 

0 4 hauls, with 0 

1 3 *27 


Average 
specimens 
► per 

I 100-fathom 
haul. 


The maximum seems to be between 300 and 150 fathoms, the range 
extending in very small numbers down to below 750 fathoms. Thus it 
seems to inhabit much lesser depths in this region than G. major, though off 
the west coast of Ireland, as I have found, and farther north, as With’s 
records (1915) show, both species usually occur together, 

Length, 9 > 5*3-5*4 mm. 
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Gaetanus miles Giesbrecht, 

Diatrihution .—One mature female and eight immature specimens, stages IV, 
III, and II, were taken on Station 36 in the horizontal net at 150 fathoms, 
and two immature specimens, stages IV and II, in the horizontul net at 200 
on the same station. Possibly a patch of southern water was encountered on 
this station. This species was taken once by the ‘ Thor ’ in the same 
neighbourhood, one specimen with net on 300 m. of wire in 48^*09' N., 
8 ® 30' W., and also on three stations farther north, as far as 61® 34' N. 
(With, 1915). It was also taken on four occasions off the west coast of 
Ireland (Farran, 1908). It is evidently not a normal inhabitant of the 
deep water of the N.E. Atlantic, but is probably drifted northwards in 
small numbers at moderate depths. 

Tjength, $ , 4*25 mm., antennulos 10*58 mm.; stage IV, 2*76 mm., anten- 
nules 7*1 min.; stage III, 2*22 mm., antennules 5*46 mm. 

The jointing in the antennules of the female shows some, but not all, of 
the differences from Giesbrecht’s description noticed by With in his Atlantic 
specimens, viz. segment 13 is very little longer than 8-9 and 1*2 times as 
long as 24-25, and segment 19 is shorter than 22 but longer than 20. 


Gaetanus latifrons G., 0. Sars. 
OaetanuB Holti Farran. 


Distribution ,— 


At 350 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with *16 per cent. 

Between 400-300 fms. in 2 out of 3 hauls, with 1*0 

600-400 1 3 (1 spec.) 

760-600 3 4 hauls, with -6 


Specimens 
► per 100- 
fathom haul. 


The numbers are so small that the extent of the range is uncertain. It 
reaches at any rate from 350 to below 500 fathoms. 

Length, $ , 4*8 mm. 


Euchirella bostrata Claus. 

Distribution ,—Only found in the horizontal nets at 300 fathoms, 1 speci¬ 
men stage IV, and 350 fathoms, 2 specimens stage V, on Station 36. It is 
evidently not a regular frequenter of this area, although it has been taken 
abundantly by the ^ Thor ’ about 6fty miles farther north. 

Length, stage V ^, 2*14-2*32 mm. 

Euchirella ourtioauda Giesbrecht. 

DistribiUion,— 

By day in 

At 0 fms. 2 out of 3 hauls, with *04") Per 
26 0 6 0 cent. 

60 0 7 0 W 

76 1 8 *19 I aver. 

100 12 12 1*1 Jhaul. 

UKIf* JOURH.~EOOLOOT, VOL. XXXVI. 


By night in 

1 out of 4 hauls (1 spec.)"^ Per 

3 6 with -62 1 cent. 

4 6 1-1 >of 

8 8 1 I aver. 

9 9 1-2 jhaul. 

21 
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At 150 fms. in 1 out 
200 2 

250 2 

300 1 

350 1 


of 1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


haul, with *7 
1-3 
•4 
•37 
1-1 


I Per cent. 
S-of average 
haul. 


Between 150- 50 
200-100 
250-150 
300-200 
400-300 
500-400 
750-500 
1000-750 


fins. 


in 1 out of 1 haul, with 9 


4 6 5 

2 3 2 

2 3 2 

3 3 5-3 

2 3 *7 

2 4 -2 

1 3 -4 


Average 
j specimens 
>VeT 

100-fathom 

haul. 


Present at 100 fathoms by day and night. Absent above that depth 
during the day, except for a few stray specimens, but rising to 25 fa thorns 
during the night in moderate numbers, more than one per cent, of the catch. 
Below 100 fathoms it is regularly present down to 400 fathoms and, in much 
smaller numbers, down to 750 and 1000 fathoms. The great majority of the 
specimens taken were immature, and a few males occurred at various depths. 

This vertical distribution agrees fairly well with that recorded by With 
(1915) from more northern latitudes and also with my records from the 
west coast of Ireland. 

Length, ? ,4*42-4’6 mm.; <J, 3‘9-4'14 mm.; stage V ? ,3*34-3*43 mrn.; 
stage V (f, 3’46-3*52 mm. 


Euchirella messinensir ((Jlaus). 
Distribution .— * 


Absent by day from 0 to 100 fathoms, 37 horizontal hauls. 


By night at 0 fms. in 0 out of 4 hauls. 


25 

3 

6 hauls, with -05 

60 

3 

5 

•05 

76 

5 

8 

•06 

100 

5 

9 

•07 


Per cent, 
of average 
haul. 


Absent from 7 horizontal hauls between 150 and 350 fathoms. 


Between 400-300 fms. in 1 out of 3 hauls (one specimen, J ), 


The records suggest that it is present by day below 100 fathoms in very 
small numbers and rises into the upper epiplankton by night. 

Length, ? , 5*35—6'2 mm.; ,4*74—4*98 mm.; stage V ?, 3*9—4*32 mm.; 

stage V 3*78-4*17 ram.; stage IV ?, 2-92-3*12 ram.; stage IV 
3*18 mm.; stage III, 2*34—2*36 mm. 

The first foot of the male agrees with With’s figure (1915), differing from 
that of the female in the absence of se 1 and re and the reduction ot se 2 to 
a very small spine. The jointing between re 1 and re 2 ii distinctly indi¬ 
cated, but not complete. 
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Euchihblla bithmida With. 

Euchtrella gakata Farran, 1903. 

Distribution .—At 75 fathoms in 2 out of 8 hauls by night, 2 specimens, ? , 
and at 100 fathoms in one out of 9 hauls by night, one ? . Not taken in hori¬ 
zontal or vertical hauls below 100 fathoms. With’s specimens were taken at 
considerable depths, and specimcjis from the west coast of Ireland, recorded 
in error as E. galeaia^ at 350 to 700 fathoms. 

Length, ? , 6*7 nim. 

This species is the Atlantic^ representative of the Pacific form described by 
Giesbrecht as E. galeata^ with which I formerly identified it. I believe, 
however, that With (1915) is right in separating the two species, as the 
genital segment of E. galeata^ as figured by Giesbrecht and Esterly, is in 
lateral view very much wider posteriorly than anteriorly, whereas in E. bitu^ 
mida the widest part is near the anterior end. 


Undruchjeta minor, Giesbrecht. 


IHsirihution .— 


By clay in 

At Ofms. 0 out of 9 hauls. 


25 

1 

0 hauls, with *03 

50 

0 

7 

0 

75 

1 

3 

•02 

100 

3 

12 

•04 


Per 

cent, of 
average 
haul. 


By night in 
2 out of 4 hauls, with *83 ) Per 


3 

5 

8 

9 


0 

5 

8 

9 


1*1 j cent. 
0 )-of 




average 

haul. 


At 150 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul (1 specimen). 


200 

1 

2 hauls, with 1*5' 

Per cent. 

250 

2 

2 

3-3 

of 

300 

1 

1 

1-4 

" average 

350 

1 

1 

2*0 J 

haul. 


Between 150- 50 fras. in 0 out of 1 haul, with 0 


200-100 

4 

6 

4-6 

250-150 

3 

3 

23-3 

300-200 

3 

3 

18-3 

400-300 

3 

3 

8-7 r 

500-400 

3 

3 

20 

750-600 

3 

4 

1*8 

1000-750 

2 

3 

l-3j 


Average 

specimens 

per 

100 -fathom 

haul. 


Very scarce above 200 fathoms in daylight. By night it rises into the 
epiplankton, forming 6 per cent, of the catch at 50 fathoms or, taking an 
average of the catches at 50, 75, and 100 fathoms, 3*9 per cent. Horizontal 
hauls show a day maximum at 250 fathoms, and these are supported by the 
vertical hauls from 250 to 150 fathoms, whieh give the high average of over 
23 specimens per 100-fathom haul. 

The proportion of young stages in all gatherings was high. The per¬ 
centages for a few hauls are given below. The daylight hauls in the upper 
mesoplankton, all taken at the same time, show, after making allowance 

21 * 
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for differences of mesh, that the main body of mature females was at a lower 
level on that occasion than most of the younger stages, and the epiplankton 
night hauls indicate that all stages participate in the upward migration. 
Mature males were very rarely met with. 


Station No. Menh. 

83/.. .. 60 ‘ 60 


md . 60 60 

Seg . 200 46 

86 f. 260 60 

mk . 800 46 

36/. 360 86 


Length, ? , 3*95-4'25 min.; 



V. 

IV. 

III. 

II. 


25 

8 

16 

5 

69 

18 

79 

— 1 

1 Night hauls. 

— 

— 

8 

89 



6 

67 

58 

14 

42 

9 


. Daylight hauls. 

80 

22 

7 

41 

-J 



, 3'42-3*9 mm. 


UNDEUCHiETA MAJOR Giesbrecht. 
Distribution .— 

By day in 


0 out of 25 hauls. 


At 0 fms. 1 
25 
60 
76 

100 1 out of 12 hauls (1 sper. dead). 

At 160 fms. 

' 6 hauls. 


By night in 
0 out of 4 hauls, with 0 


3 

4 

5 

6 


6 

5 

8 

0 


•1 

•06 

•03 

•07 


N in 0 out of i 


200 
250 

300 in 1 out of 1 haul (1 specimen). 

360 1 1 (2 specimens). 

Between 400-300 fms. in 1 out of 3 hauls, with *71 Per 100- 

760-500 * 1 4 *2 / fathom haul. 


Per 

cent. 

of 

aver. 

haul. 


The regular occurrence in the epiplankton by night, though in very small 
numbers, and the absence by day is evidence for a diurnal oscillation, hut 
where the species is to bo found by day is not clear from the records. It 
seems probable that it descends below 250 fathoms. 

This species is evidently an exclusively southern form, as With (1915) 
does not record it from the extensive ^Ingolf’ collections, and in the ‘ Thor ’ 
collections he found it only on three stations, between 47 ° 47 ' N auj 
51®-00N. 

Length, ? , 4*8 mm.; cJ, 4*26-4’74 mm. 


Chirundina Strretsi^ Giesbr. 

’Absent from the surface. 


At 25 fms. 1 
50 
75 
100 


By day in 


L 0 out of 28 hauls. 


By night in 

2 out of 6 hauls, with *01 Per oeiit. 

3 6 *06 

2*8 -01 I 

4 9 *04 J 


of 
average 
haul. 
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At 300 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with *12 1 Per cent, of 
350 1 1 ‘86 J average haul. 

Between 200-100 in 1 out of 6 hauls ] 1 specimen 
400-300 1 3 I in each 

500-400 1 3 J haul. 

Though much scarcer than Undeuchmta major this species resembles it in 
vertical distribution, showing a distinct upward movement by night from 
depths below 200 fathoms. 

Length, ? , 5‘2 mm. j <?, 4‘2 mm. 


Ohirundina parvispina (Farran). 

Gaidius parmipinus Farran, 1906. 

One specimen, stage IV $, was taken on Station 22 i!» in a vertical net 
from 750 to 500 fathoms. 

Length of stage IV, 3‘12 nim. Withes (1915) specimen of this stage 
measured 3*46 mm. His discovery of the male justifies the separation of 
this species from the genus Oaidius. 


Euchjsta gracilis G. 0. Sars. 

Euchata quadrata P'arran, 1908. 
Distribution .— 


By day in 


By night in 


At 0 fms. ] 



0 out of 6 hauls. 

with 01 

Per cent, 
of 

25 

> 0 out of 22 hauls. 


3 

6 

•41 1 

50 




5 

5 

•39 > 

75 

1 out of 3 hauls (1 specimen). 

7 

8 

•54 1 

average 

haul. 

100 

2 

12 hauls, with *17 %. 

7 

9 

•4 J 

At 150 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul (1 specimen) 

1 




200 

1 

2 hauls, with *13 i 

1 Per cent. 



250 

2 

2 

•62 

> of average 



300 

0 

1 

0 

haul. 




350 

1 

1 

•59 ^ 





Between 

150- 50 fms. in 0 out of 1 haul. 






200-100 

0 

6 






250-150 

0 

3 






300—200 

2 

3 hauls, with 2 

1 




400-300 

2 

3 

2-7 

Average specimens 


500-400 

2 

3 

3 ! 

> per 100-fathom 



750-500 

3 

4 

•8 

I haul. 




1000-750 

1 

3 

•27 J 





In addition two specimens were taken in one out of three surface hauls by 
night with the fine (180) meshed net. Between 750 and 2000 fathoms 
young stages of large Euchsetas, probably not E, gracilis^ occurred frequently. 

The numbers of specimens are not large enough to determine the range 
with any certainty. It evidently extends to below 750 fathoms and by day 
centres about 250-400 fathoms, rising during the night in small numbers 
into the epiplankton as far as the surface. 
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Mature specimens, both male and female, were taken in considerable 
numbers at all levels in the epiplanktoii by ni;;ht, but by day mature examples 
were only found at 350 fathoms in the horizontal nets and between 300 and 
750 fathoms in the vertical nets. This seems to show that the diurnal move¬ 
ments of the adults are much more definite than those of the younger stages. 

Length, ? , 6*8-6'84 mm., cf > 5‘5-6‘5 inm.; stage V ? , 4*8 mm., V 
4'8 mm. 

Tlie identification of immature specimens of Euclueta cannot be regarded 
as quite certain, as the number of species to which they might possibly be 
referred is large. In this case, however, E gracilis was the only available 
adult which occurred at the depths in question, and it is probable that most 
if not all the young stages which cannot be referred to acuta belong to it. 
All specimens of stages IV and V which have been recorded as E, gracilis 
had acute lateral corners to the 5th thoracic segments. 

Euchabta barbata Brady. 

Ettchesia harbata Farrau, 1908. 

Euchata harbata With, 1915. 

distribution .—In two vertical hauls between 1000 and 750 fathoms. 
(31 1 ? ; (32 A) 2 ? , 1 stage V ? . 

Length, $ , 7*5 mm. The bright red colour of the thoracic appendages is 
still retained after more than twenty years’ preservation in formalin. I use 
the name of E. barbata for the form with a small tubercle on the left side of 
the genital segment. The only previous lecords for the s[)ecie8 as thus 
restricted are from off the west coast of Ireland (Farran, 1908) and between 
61® 30' N. and 61® 34' N. in the East Atlantic (With, 1915). Amongst the 
known North Atlantic species this form agrees most nearly with Brady’s 
description (1883) of his South Atlantic species, but until it is actually taken 
in the same locality it is not possible to be certain that the identification is 
correct. 


EuoH.fflTA SPINOSA Gicsbr. 

One specimen, ? , in horizontal net at 25 fathoms, by night. Sation 36 c. 
Lengthy $ , 6*9 mm. 

Evidently a southern or Mediterranean species at the extreme northern 
extension of its range, occurring, as might be expected, in the epiplankton. 


EucHjfiTA ACUTA Giesbr. 

Distribution .— 

By day in 

At 0 fms. 2 out of 9 hauls, with *121 Per 
25 1 6 (1 spec.) I cent. 

60 1 *7 (1 „ )>of 

76 2 3 hauls, with *18 I aver, 

100 12 12 *22 j haul. 


By night in 

1 out of 4 hauls, with 
4 6 

6 6 

8 8 

9 9 


•25"| Per 
*5 I cent. 
•7 W 
*7 I aver. 
1*6 ) hBXtX. 
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At 150 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with 3*2 "1 

20U 2 2 1-8 I Per cent. 

250 2 2 *4 )-of average 

300 1 1 -37 I haul. 

350 I 1 1-1 J 


Between 150- 50 fms. 
150-100 
200-100 
‘ 250-150 
300-200 
400-300 
500 400 
750-500 
1000-750 


in 1 out of 1 haul, w'ith 21 

1 1 14 

« 0 13 

3 3 4*3 

2 3 2-3 

1 3 

0 3 

0 4 

2 3 


Average 
specimens 
>per 
3 I 100-fathom 
0 I haul. 




The nocturnal upward movement is well marked in the upper seventy- 
five fathoms of the epiplanktoiij the day optimum extending clearly from 
100 to 200 fathoms. From this optimum the numhers rapidly diminish down 
to 300 fathoms, below which only stragglers are met with. This is by far the 
commonest species of Eucluvta in the collection. Most of the specimens 
were immature. 

Length, ? , 4*1-4*15 mm. ; (y,3*6-3’72 mm. 


Genus Scaphocalanus. 

This genus, of which the type is magnus T. Scott, comprises, in the 
sense in w hich it is here used, a group of species characterized by an elongate, 
rather secondary form, antennules broad and compressed in the pioximal 
hall’, antennm with n almost as long as ?•<?, first feet without a spine on the 
1st joint of the exopodite, and filth feet 1- or 2-jointed, with an elongated 
terminal joint having a long slender inner edge seta and a shorter terminal 
seta or slender spine. With this extension it would incluile S, magnus 
T. Scott, S, hrevicornis Sars, 5. suh-hrencornis Wolf., S. eelnnatus Farran, 
S', impar Wolf., S. gravilis Wolf., S. elegans Wolf., aS. major T. Scott, 
S. elongatus A. Scott, S. longifurca Giesbr. Only three of these species are 
included in the present collection. 

Scaphocalanus magnus T. Scott. 

Dutribuiion .— 

Between 300-200 fms. in 2 out of 3 hauls (2 specimens). 

600-400 1 3 (1 specimen). 

At 350 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with *5 per cent, of the total haul, or more 
briefly : between 200 and 500 fathoms, scarce. 

Two mature females w ere taken at 350 fathoms, the remaining s])ecimens 
being in stage V. 

Lengthy ? , 4*56 mm.; stage V, 3'6-3’8 mm. 



m 
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This species is, as Wolfenden (1911) has remarked, one of the most 
widely distributed of pelagic copepods, having been recorded from the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions, the north, south, and tropical Atlantic, and the 
Pacific oceans. 


SoAPHOOALANUS KOHINATU3 Farran. 


Dittribution .— 



By day in 


0 out of 37 hauls. 


By night in 

1 out of 4 hauls^ with 

3 6 

4 5 

6 8 

9 9 


-02 f Per cent. 
•32 ^of average 
-47 I haul. 

•29 j 


At 150 fms. in 0 out of 1 haul, with 0 

200 1 2 1-0 [ Per cent. 

250 2 2 *34 >of average 

300 1 1 -37 1 haul. 

350 1 1 -52J 


Between 150- 50 fms. in 0 out of 1 haul, with 0 


200-100 0 6 

250-150 2 3 

300-200 2 3 

400-300 1 3 

500-400 1 3 

750-500 2 4 

1000-760 1 3 


0 

3 

3-7 

•3 

1-3 

•1 

1-0 


I Average 
I spooimeuB 

Sper 

100>fathom 

haul. 


The range hj day is from 200 fathoms downwards to below 750, the 
upward limit being clearly marked and the optimum lying between 200 and 
300 fathoms. By night there is,a well-marked migration into the epiplankton, 
occasional specimens reaching the surface. 

Length, $ , l*8-2*4 mm. 


SOAPHOOALANtJS BREV1COBN18 Q. 0. Sars. 

8eaphoeaia$ws gracilipe$ Faixan, 1908. 

Distribution .— 

Between 200-100 fms. in 1 out of 6 hauls, with -5 ^ Average 
500—150 0 12 0 I speoiineuB 

760—600 3 4 *7 I per 100- 

1000—750 1 3 J fathom haul. 

The few specimens which were taken are not sufficient to give a clear view 
of the vertical range. It seems to be similar to that of S. ecJUnatus, except 
that it is proportionately more plentiful in the lower layers. 

Length, $ , 2*0-2*6 mm. 

I think With (1915) is correct in putting S. gradlipes, the name which I 
formerly gave to this species, as a synonym of S. brevieomis. I have since 
found specimens in which the 5th feet were of the type figured by Sars (1900), 
the outer edge tooth being situated opposite to the inner edge seta^ and also 
one specimen in which the left 5th foot had a rudimentary endopodite and 
the right 5th foot was absent. 
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SoOUtOITHBIOElXA BEETATA (Giesbr.). 
Diitribution .— 


Depth. By day in 

0 fms. 2 out of 9 hauls, with -1^ Per 
25 0 6 0 I cent. 

60 1 7 (I spec.) ^of 

75 2 3 hauls, with *1 | average 

100 7 12 1-5J haul. 


By night in 

1 out of 4 hauls, with 

4 6 

5 5 

8 8 

9 9 


•11 Per 
•7 I cent. 

1-9 

1*3 1 average 
1*8 J haul. 


At 150 fms. in 1 out of I haul, with 1*6'! 

200 2 2 4*6 I Per cent. 

250 2 2 1*8 W average 

300 1 1 1-2 I haul. 

350 1 1 1-5J 


Between 150- 60 fms. in 1 out of 
200-100 6 

250-160 3 

300-200 1 

400-300 3 

600-400 1 


1 haul, with 5 


6 

3 

3 

3 

3 


6-3 

9 

3 

2-7 

2 


, Average 
I specimens 
>per 

100-fathom 

haul. 


Not below 500 fathoms, except for one dead specimen between 1250- 
1000 fathoms. 

The day maximum lies at about 200 fathoms with a downw^ard range to 
500 fathoms and occasional specimens above 100 fathoms. The numbers in 
the epiplankton show a distinct increase by night below 25 fathoms, \\ ith 
occasional specimens between that depth and the surface. 

Length, ? , 1*5-1*6 mm. 


SCULBOITHRICELLA VITTATA ^Giesbr.). 

Distribution .—One specimen in a horizontal net at 100 fathoms and 
another in a vertical haul between 750-500 fathoms ; both females. 

Length, ? , 1*5-1’7 mm. 

Genus Sooleoithrix. 

1 have included in this genus all the species of the Scolecithricidse which 
have not been allotted to separate genera or of which the allotment is 
questionable, although it is evident that this grouping is indefensible except, 
on the grounds of convenience, as a temporary measure. 


SCOLEGITHBIX OURTA, Sp. n. (PL 7* figS. 1-6.) 

Description. —Female, length 1*06-1’3 mm. Body (PI. 7. figs. 1, 2) of 
the same general form as in 8oaph>calanus hrevicornis. In a specimen of 
1*14 mm. the united cephalon and 1st thoracic segment measure *6 mm., 
the remaining thoracic segments to base of abdomen *26 mm., abdomen 
*28 miii^; 5th thoracic segment produced into a blunt point; 4th and 5tb 
thoracic segments fused. Abdcmen slender, genital segment scarcely wider 
than the following segments, without genital boss. Proportional length of 
abdommal segmwts and furca 18 :12 :12 : 7 : 11. 
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Rostrum of two slender filaments. Antennules not reaching the end of the 
cephalothorax. Proportional length of antenniilar joints in ’01 mm.:— 

No.: 1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8>10 11 12 13 U 16 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 2A-26 
Size: 6 8 3 2*6 2*6 2*3 23 6 1*6 2*0 2*4 2*6 2*4 2*7 2*7 2*7 3 2 2*6 2*4 8*6 6*6 »*707 mm. 

A transparent lamina, as in Scaphocalanusy runs along the posterior 
margin of the antennule from joints 1 to 21 inclusive, Antennse with ri 
about times as long as re and much thicker. Mandibles, maxillse, and 
inaxillipedes as in Scaphocalanits inagnua. 

Swimming feet in general form, jointing and number of setm as in 
Svaphocalanus niagnus^ with the exceptions that in the 1st foot (PI. 7 . fig. 3) 
the re has no se^ and the ri has no distinct shoulder on its outer margin and 
has 2 st and 2 ri. In one specimen, however, measuring 1*3 mm., the ri of 
the 1st foot has the normal number of setae, viz. 2 st and 3ri, and also a 
faintly indicated shoulder on the outer margin (PI. 7 . fig. 4 ). There is no 
spinulation on the faces of the re of the 2n(i to 4th feet, but the ri of the 2nd 
foot (PI. 7 . fig. 5) has four small spinules on the 2nd joint and the ri of the 
3rd foot (PI. 7 . fig. 6) three spinules on the 2nd joint and one on the 3rd joint. 
Serration of st of re of 2nd and 3rd feet moderately coarse and very oblique, 
about 15 serrations on each spine. The 4th foot was broken in all sp»*cim<‘ns 
which I have seen. The figures and descriptions of the 2nd and 3rd feet are 
taken from a specimen taken off the west coast of Ireland, as these feet were 
imperfect in all the ^ Research ’ specimens. 5th feet absent. 

Except for the absence of the 5th feet this species might have been 
included in the genus Svaphocalanus^ to which it is much more closely allied 
than to the other species of Svolecithrix which have no 5th feet, and it is 
probable that it will ultimately find a place in or next to that genus. 
Distribution .— 

Horizontal nets at 200 fins. (2 specimens), and 350 fms. (] specimen). 

Vertical net, 250-150 fms. (1 specimen), 1000-750 fms. (2 specimens). 

A specimen was also found in a horizontal net at 630 fathoms, fished off 
the west coast of Ireland in 1905. 

ScoLEOiTHRix AUROPKOTBN Giesbr. 

Distribution .— 

Horizontal nets at 250 and 850 fms. (1 specimen in each). 

Vertical net, 1000-760 fms. (1 specimen). 

Length, 9, speciuiens from 250 and 350 fms., 2-0-2-04 mm.; specimen 
from 1000-750 fms., 1‘04 mm. 

The two larger specimens, though slightly larger than the type, which 
measured 1‘8 mm., agreed well with GiesbrechPs description. The smaller 
specimen differs in having no ae on re 1 of the 1st foot; possibly it may have 
been broken off, but there is no indication of this, and the 5th feet are of a 
slightly different shape, the terminal joint being a little narrower proxiiiially 
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than distally and having a faintlj indicated segmentation dividing it into two 
equal parts. These difEerences occurring in a single specimen do not justify 
the description of a new species, as they may be within the limits of normal 
variation. 

S, auTopecten has already been recorded from the North Atlantic by I. C. 
Thompson. 

SOOLBCITHUIX Fowlbri, sp. n. (PI. 7. figs. 7-12; PI. 8. figs. 1-3.) 

J)escriptitm, —Length, S , 2*04 mm. ; cephalothorax 1’56 mm. ; abdomen 
mm. Body (PI. 7 . figs. 7, y) oval, slightly tapered anteriorly in dorsal 
view ; abdomen slender, genital segment slightly swollen beneath, lengths of 
abdominal segments in dorsal \iey^ in the proportion Itt : 10 : 6 : 6 ; furcal 
rami about as wide as long and equal to the anal segment in dorsal view. 
The only specimen w^as in rather bad condition, and it is possible that the 
shape of the cephalothorax may not be figured quite correctly and also that 
some of the setae on the appendages may have been broken off without 
leaving a trace, liostruin long and slender, consisting of a narrow fiattened 
plate tapered to a fine point and with a median groove from the base to the 
apex. Cephalon and Thl and TA4 and 5 fused. Antennules (PI. 7 . fig. 9) 
very short, not reaching to Th 3, 16-jointed, the original joints 7-12, 20-22, 
and 23-24 being fused ; original joints 3-12 are broad, with a thin crest-like 
serrated anterior margin. Seim mostly broken off. Antennse (PI. 7 . fig. 10) 
of normal forms with ri slightly longer and much thicker than re. Man¬ 
dibles with both rami about equal and cutting edge with four strong teeth. 
Ist inaxillae (PI. 7 . tig. 11) with li 1 of normal size, with nine, or more, stout 
spines, li2 and li3 absent, lei enlarged, with seven long densely plumose 
setse and two small setae, ri and re much reduced, the former with 2, the 
latter with 3 setae. 2nd maxillae with the usual 5 lobes, lobes 1 to 3 each 
with a pair of setae, lobe 4 with two strong setae and one slender, lobe 5 pro¬ 
duced without visible articulation into a single strong seta. The seta 3 on 
lobe 1 and the proximal setae on lobe 2 are small and lightly feathered; the 
remaining setae are large and subequal, and each is furnished with a double 
row of strong close-set serrations. The terminal joints, n, have been broken 
off' on both right and left 2ud maxillae, but if 1 am right in believing this 
species to be one of the Scolethricidae, they were probably furnished with 
vermiform or amallae-bearing setae. Maxillipedes (PI. 7 . fig. 12) with the 
first joint equal to the second and third together, the fourth joint distinctly 
shorter and narrower than the third, and the three succeeding joints gradually 
decreasing in sise. The setae on the maxillipedes are scanty and compara¬ 
tively short. The first joint has a long and a short distal seta, the second 
joint a short median seta and a longer terminal one. The remaining joints 
have about 3 setae each, the longest being about equal to the length of the 
first joint. 
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The swimming feet have in general the jointing, setse, and spines which 
are found normally in Scoledthria, The 1st foot has, however, no ie on 1, 
and no si on b 2. The se on re 2 reaches nearly to the end of the next joint, 
and oil re 3 there is a strong tooth separating the se and the st. JP 2 (PL 8. 
fig. 1) has on n 2 two groups of three or four slender spines, the proximal 
group set obliquely on the face of the joint, the distal group in a transverse 
row. re 2 has a transverse row of small spinules, and re 3 two curved trans¬ 
verse rows of similar spinules. P3 (PL 8. fig. 2) has two transverse groups 
of slender spinules on ri3 and an oblique group on n2 ; 2 has a distal 

row, as in P2, and re 3 three transverse rows of very fine spinules, one 
distal, one median, and one proximal. P 4 has spinulation of ri 3 similar to 
P 3; ri2 has two groups of long acioular spinules ; re2 bus a few very fine 
spinules distally near the outer edge of the joint, and 3 has only one 
median transverse row of very minute spinules. The terminal spines of the 
2nd and 4th swimming feet have about 21 and 24 slender serrations respec¬ 
tively, each serration about as long as the thickness of the spine at the point 
of origin of the serration ; the serrations are much more oblique and closely 
set on the 4th foot than on the 2nd. The terminal spines of P3 were 
missing. No si w’as found on 61 of P 3 and 4 ; probably the 5th feet (PL 8. 
fig. 3) are symmetrical, each consisting of a short terminal club-shaped joint 
arising from a much shorter basal joint; the second joint 1ms a minute 
terminal spine and a long curved spine arising near the distal end of the 
inner margin. 

This species is characterized chiefly by the form of the rostrum, the short 
antennules, the great reductipn of the outer and inner rami of the Ist 
maxilla, and the elongated and plumose setse of the outer lobe of the same 
appendage. It does not seem to fall into line with any of the described 
species of Scoledthrix. 

PisirifrMtion.—One specimen was taken by day in a horizontal townet at 
100 fathoms (30 g). 

SOOLBCITHRIX FALOIFKR, sp. n. (PL 8. figS. 9-14.) 

Description. —Length, ? , 2*0 mm. Cepbalothorax (PL 8. tig. 9) oval in 
dorsal view, about 2\ times as long as wide. Abdomen (PI. 8. fig. 10) about 
one-fifth of the total length, genital segment not swollen ventrally, anal 
segment very short. An.tennules reaching to the beginning of the genital 
segment. Length of joints in *01 mm.:— 

No.: 1 2 8 4 6 6 7 s-e 10 11 12 IS 14 16 16 17 IS le 20 ai aa as aires 

Sixe: 12 8 6 6 6*6 6 6 9 8*5 8*6 4 6 7 8 10 10 10 9 18 18*6 9 18 18 

Two setm on both 14th and 18th joints. Antennm (PL 8* fig. 11) with re 
a little longer than ri ; the 1st joint of n thicker than the 2nd joint of re 
and thinner than the terminal joint of re. Mandible with re a little larger 
than n. 1st maxilla not examined. 2nd maxilla with slender setas on all its 
five lobes. The number of amalliform terminal setae could not be made oul^ 

but some were certainly present. Maxillipede as in 8. glMeqpe and 
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4$. rohustay vrith a well-marked timalliform seta on the 1st joint. 1st foot 
with se on all joints of re ; the se on re 2 is not/quite half as long as 3 ; 
se on re I as long as re 2. 2nd foot (PI. 8. fig. 12j se of re 1 long and curved, 
nearly as long as the joint; re 2 with a patch of spinules and a distal trans¬ 
verse row of larger spinules on the lower face ; re 3 with two groups of 
spinules and a proximal patch of smaller spinules on the lower face ; the 
upper faces of re 2 and 3 are covered with fine asperities ; ri 2 with three 
transverse patches of spinules, the median patch much the most slender. 
3rd foot (PI 8. fig. 13) wiih spinules on lower face of re as in 2nd foot; ri2 
with two small transverse rows, and n 3 with a small proximal group and a 
transverse row of larger spinules; 6 2 v^ith a group of slender spinules at 
the base of re ; 61 with a group of minute asperities on the centre of the 
outer margin as in S, glohiceps ; 4th foot re without spinules on lower face 
except for a fine transverse distal row on re2; n with a longitudinal band of 
fine spinules on the lower face ; hi with a very small inner edge seta and a 
few small asperities on the centre of both inner and outer margins. The 
terminal spines of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th feet have respectively 45. 60, and 52 
teeth, counting the most minute, the teeth being slender and close-set, but 
separate, and not very oblique. Sth feet (PI. 8. fig. 14) one-jointed with a 
slight median constriction, a stout inner edge spine with minute serrations, a 
somewhat small terminal spine, and a distal tooth on the outer margin. 

The curved outer edge spine on rel of the 2nd foot is also found in 
Scolecithrieella dentata^ S, vittatay and others of that genus, as well as in 
Scoleeithriic glohiceps, and possibly indicates affinity with the former genus. 

Distnbution. —One specimen in a vertical haul (22 6), 750-500 lathoins. 

SCOLECITHRIX VALBNS, sp. n. (PI. 8. fig. 4.) 

Description. —Length, ? , 2*4 mm.; cepbalothorax 1*86 inm.; abdomen 
“54 mm. Form of body almost exactly as in S. I'aliday with no trace of 
emargination in the lateral aspect of the 5th thoracic segment. Appendages 
much damaged, but, as far as they are present, they agree closely with those 
of S. valida Terminal joints of swimming feet missing. 5th feet (PI. 8. 
fig. 4) with a short basal joint and a terminal joint about 2^ times as long 
as the basal, with a short terminal spine near the inner edge, an inner edge 
spine about | times as long as the joint, and a minute outer edge tooth 
opposite to the base of the inner edge spine. 1'he 5th feet, while resembling 
those of S. valida in general form, differ in being of equal width throughout, 
those of S. valida being distinctly clavate. A s[)ecimen taken off the west coast 
of Ireland in 1905, identical with the above, measured 2*5 mm. It retained 
14 joints of the antennules, which measured, in *01 mm.:— 

No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8-9 10 11 12 13 14 

8i*e.... 13 16 7 7 7 7 6 13 5 6 6 9 11 

The 14th joint bore two sete, as in S. valida. 
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Though I have given a separate name to this species, it is really nothing 
but a small form of S, vali9a^ from which it differs only in size, 2*4-2*5 mm. 
instead of 3'8~3*95 inra., and in having less clavate 5th feet. Although the 
terminal spines of the swimming feet are missing, I think that they will 
probably be found to agree with those of S. valida^ which has about 35 
partially fused serrations on the H. S. rohusta^ which has 5th feet somewhat 
resembling S. valens^ can be separated from S, valida and, if my surmise is 
correct, from S. valens by the large number, ca. 50, of fine serrations on the st 
of its swimming feet. 

Distribution, —Vertical net, 750-500 fms. (2 specimens, ? ). 

One specimen, as mentioned above, was taken during the Irish fishery 
investigations in 1905 off the west coast of Ireland, in a horizontal net at 
700 fathoms. 


ScoLECiTHRix BMAiiGiNATA Farran. 

ScoieciUnx' obtusifrons Farran, 1908 {nec Sars). 

Seoleoithriv emarginata Sars, 1924. 

Distribution, —Vertical net, 500-400 fms. (1 ? ). 

Length, ? , 3*96 mrn. This is slightly smaller than the recorded size, 
4'3-5‘6 mm., but the specimen does not differ in other respects. 

Sars’s recently published figures have made it clear that he rightly regards 
5. emarginata as distinct from S, obtusifronsy with which I identified it in 
1908. I have therefore again used the name by which I originally described 
the species. 


SCOLBCITHRIX OVATA FarrtUl. 


Distribution ,— 

Depth. By day in 

0 fms. ‘ 

gQ Vo out of 24 hauls. 
75 


100 5 out of 12 hauls, with •! 


By night in 



1 oui 

: of 4 hauls, with 

•051 



4 

6 

•15 

Per 


4 

5 

•33 

cent. 


6 

8 

•14 

►of 

Per cent. 




average 

of aver. 

7 

9 

•26 

haul. 

haul. 



j 



At 150 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with •18') 

200 1 2 -1 I Per cent. 

250 2 2 *5 )>’of average 

300 1 1 *47 I haul. 

350 1 1 -3 J 


Between 150- 50 in 0 out of 1 haul. 


200-100 0 
260-150 1 

300-200 2 

400-300 2 

600-400 1 

760-600 1 

1000-760 8 


3hauU.withlJJ^^„^ 

7 


specimens 
•7 

100-fathom 


haul. 
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Absent by day from 75 fathoms to the surface, but coming up in small 
numbers by night. The day maximum lies at about 200-300 fathoms. 

Length, ? , 2*08~2*13 mm. This species lias been put b}' most writers, 
including myself, in the genus Scoledthricella^ but I do not think that this 
arrangement can be justified, as, except for its 5th feet. S ovata is much 
more closely related to S. rohusta than to Scoleeiihricella minors the type of the 
genus Scoleeiihricella, The possibly generic characters possessed by S, rohusta 
and S, ovata but not by S, minor are the slightly emarginate 5th thoracic 
segment, the pr« sence of two seUe on joints 14 and 18 of the aritennules 
but not on the intermediate joints, the outer edge lamina, ending distally in 
a tooth, on the 1st basal joint of the 2nd and 3rd feot^ and the outer edge 
spine on both 1st and 2nd joints of the exopodite of the 1st foot. 

SCOLECITHRIX LAMINATA, Sp. n. (PI. 8. figS. 5-8.) 

Description, —Length, ? , 2’3 mm. ; cephalothorax 1'86 mm. ; abdomen 
•44 mm. Cephalothorax (PI. 8 . fig. 5) robust, uniformly oval in dorsal and 
lateral view. Thb uniformly rounded in lateral view. Abdomen less than 
one-fourth the length of the cephalothorax, the genital segment being equal 
in length to the two following segments, which are both of equal length. 
Anal segment v(*ry short. The genital segment is parillcl-sided in dorsal 
vi(!W but markedly constricted anteriorly in lateral view. 

Length of anteiinular joints in *01 mm.:— 

1 2 3 4 6 a 7 8-9 10 11 12 13 14 15 10 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24>25 

12 10 7 7 7 6 7 11 6 7-6 8-6 11*6 12 12 12 12 13 12 13 12 10'6 15 18 

There are two setjc on the 14th and 18th joints. 

Antennaj with ri about two-thirds as long as re and not so thick. Mandibles 
with ri and re approximately equal, 1st maxilla) of the normal Scolecithria 
type ; 2nd maxilla) with about seven w^orm-like and two bud-like setae. 
Maxillipeds with no distinctive features. 

1st feet with se on all joints of re^ se on re 1 about half as long as re 2, 
se on re 2 not reaching to the end of r^3; the shoulder oari about two- 
thirds as long as the whole joint. B1 of 2nd and 3rd feet (PI. 8 . figs. 6, 7) 
with a laminate ridge, occupying the proximal two-thirds of the outer margin 
and ending in a sharp tooth ; on the inner margin the si is seated on a w^ell- 

marked projection. There is no laminate rid^ e on B\ of the 4th foot, but the 

projection on the inner margin is very prominent and bears a very small si. 
The spinnlation on the lower faces of the joints of the swimming feet is best 
seen in the figures. There is also a very fine spinulation present over the 
greater part of the upper, anterior, surface, st of re of 2nd foot with 39 
serrations, counting the most minute, st of re of 3rd foot with 42 serrations, 
re of 4th foot missing ; 5th foot (PI. 8 . fig. 8) with a short basal joint imper¬ 
fectly separated from the 2nd joint, which is slightly tapered and has a 
distinct elbow or abrupt curve inwards, a very small terminal seta, an inner 
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edge seta aboat four-fifths as long as the joint near the top of the joint, and 
a slight notch on the outer edge. An oblique longitudinal groove runs along 
the distal half of the joint. 

This species seems to be most likely related to S. emarginaia and S, ovata. 

Distribution. —One specimen was taken in a vertical haul [22 b) from 750 
to 500 fathoms. This species was also found in a townet attached to a 
trawl which was fished off the west coast of Ireland in August 1907, in 
468-560 fathoms, by the Irish fishery cruiser ‘ Helga.’ 

ScoLECiTHRix ACUTA Wolfenden. 

Scolecithrix amta Wolfenden, 1911. 

F Scolecithrix angusta Esterly, 1911. 

P Scolecithrix latipes T. Scott, 1893. 

Lophothrix latipes G. Sara, 1924. 

Distribution .— 

At 100 fms. (30 g\ 1 specimen, J, stage Y; (34 d), 1 specimen, $ . 

200 „ (36 p), 1 specimen, 6 , stage V. 

The female specimen agrees in form with Wolfenden’s figures and dcscrip- 
tion of a species taken by the * Gauss ^ in the Atlantic Ocean. It is, however, 
slightly larger, measuring 3*1 mm. instead of 2*65, and the 5th feet differ in 
having three free joints instead of two as in the ‘ Gauss ^ specimen, the seg¬ 
mentation between the 2nd and 3rd joints being almost complete instead 
of being indicated at its point of origin as in Wolfenden^s figure. 

S. angusta^ length 3*14 mm., described by Esterly from the Gulf of Cali¬ 
fornia, also agrees closely witii the * Research^ specimen. It is probable 
that S. angusta has also three-jointed 5th feet, although only two joints 
(which in that case would represent the 2nd and 3rd) are shown in Esterly’s 
figure. If S, angusta and S. acuta should prove to be identical, the descrip¬ 
tion of the former has the priority by some three months. 

A closely-allied species, which may also prove identical, is S. latipes 
T. Scott from the Gulf of Guinea. The acute point on the 5th thoracic segment 
is not indicated in Scott’s figure or description ; it may not be a constant 
character, but the remaining characters agree fairly \\ ell^ though the 5th foot 
has only three terminal spines, and the segmentation between its second and 
third joints is intermediate between the conditions found in S. acuta and in 
the ^ Research' specimen. Sars, who has figured a specimen identical with 
mine and referred it to the genus Lophothrix, considers that it belongs to 
Scott^s species. 

This species has affinities with S. laminata and S, ovata. 

Length, ? , 3*1 mm.; stage V , 2*4 mm. 

SooTTOOALANUS Thori With. 

Seottocalanus persecans Fsrras, 1908. 

SeoUocalatius Mdena Scott, 1909. 

Ssottocakmus persecans Qtas, 1924. 
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Distrilmtim .— 

At 100 fms. by day in 0 out of 12 hauls. 

by night 2 9 hauls (3 specimens, 2 J, 1 stage V). 

Between 400-300 fms. in 2 out of 3 hauls (2 „ , $). 

600-400 fms. 1 3 (1 specimen, stage V <5 ). 

Length, ?,5*76 mtn.; stage V (f, 4*6 min. Witli (1915) has proposed 
the name S. Thori for the Atlantic species with rounded Th 5, which I had 
formerly recorded as &. pertecam. Scott considers, possibly correctly, that 
Undina Ilelenw of Lubbock is this species. 


SOOTTOOALANUS SECURIFRONS T. Scott. 

Distribution ,— 

At 60 fms. by day 0, by night in 1 out of 5 hauls 

76 0, 1 8 

100 0 , 1 9 


(1 specimen, cf). 
(1 „ d). 

(i *» d )• 


300 fms. (1 specimen, stage Y). 

Between 300-200 fms. in 1 out of 3 hauls (I specimen, stage V). 


These records suggest a daylight range of about 350-250 fathoms, with 
males coming up to the epiplankton by night. It is a remarkable coinci¬ 
dence that in the ^ Research ’ collections all the adults of S, securifrons were 
males and of S. Thori females. 

Length, di 4*8-4*9 mm. 


Lophothrix frontalis Giesbr. 

Distribution .— 

Horizontal net, 460 fms. (2 specimens, 1 $, 1 stage Y). 

Yertical net, 400-200 fms. in 1 out of 3 hauls (1 specimen, J). 

600-^400 1 3 (1 „ stage V). 

760-600 1 4 (I „ ?,dead). 

Length, ? , 5’65-6*0 mm.; stage V, 4’75-4’9 mm. 


Xanthooalanus muticus G. 0. Sars. 

Distribution ,— 

Yertical net, 1000-760 fms. in 2 out of 3 hauls (2 specimens). 

Length, % , oephalothorax broken, abdomen 1*2 mm.; stage V cJ", 4*5 mm. 
Sars^s description and figures agree closely with my specimens, the form of 
the 2nd maxillae, with a very coarsely denticulated spine on the 4th lobe and 
an almost smooth spine on the 5th lobe, and of the 5th feet, with two short 
joints, is very characteristic. The spines of the 5th feet are missing in the 
female specimen, but there are indications that two at least had been present 
at the extreme tip of the 2nd joint. There are two glandular pores on the 
face of the 2nd joint. 

tilllH* JOnRK.-MSOOLOaT, VOL. XXXVI. 
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Undinblla simplex (Wolfenden). 


XanthoeaUmm simplex Wolfenden, 1906. 
Unditkdla brevipes Farran, 1906. 


Distribution .— 

Bj daj in 

At 50fm8.1 

75 >0 out of 22 hauls. 

100 ) 


By night in 

1 out of 5 hauls (2 speoimens). 

1 8 (1 specimen). 

2 9 (2 specimens). 


At 200 fms. by day (1 specimen). 

250 (1 „ ). 

350 (1 „ ). 

Between 750-500 fms. in 1 out of 4 hauls (1 specimen). 


Present by day in very small numbers from 200 to below 500 fathoms, 
a few specimens coming up into the lower epiplankton by night. 

Length, ? , 1*5-1'53 mm. 

This species has already been recorded by Wolfenden, under the name of 
Xanthocalanus simplex^ from 500 fathoms oflF the we.st coast of Ireland, and 
I have recorded it from the same locality as a new species, not ha\ing 
recognized its identity with WolfendenV species. 


OnCHOOALANTIS sp. ? 

One specimen, stage III, was taken in a vertical haul between 300-400 
fathoms. Length 3’06 mm. As this specimen had no crest it probably 
belongs to 0. hirtipes or 0, affinis^ but at this early stage it is not possible to 
be certain. 

Cephalophanks refulgens G. d. Bars. 

Distribution .—One specimen, ? , in a vertical haul between 1000-750 
fathoms. 

Length, $ , 4*2 mm. 

This is evidently a typically deep-water species. 


Phaenna spinifera Giesbr. 
Distribution.— 


At 0 fms. 
25 
50 
76 
100 


By day in 

^ 0 out of 22 hauls. 

2 3 hauls (2 specimens). 

7 12 hauls, with -18 7o* 


At 150 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul (2 specimens). 
200 1 2 hauls, with *05 


By night in 
0 out of 10 hauls. 

I 5 hauls (2 specimens). 

1 8 (2 „ ), 

4 9 hauls, with *03 7^ 


Occurs not infrequently between 100 and 200 fathoms and oooasionally at 
50-75 fathoms, but always in very small numbers. 

Length, 2 9 2*34 mm.; ^, 2*22 mm, 
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Centropagbs TTPioiTS Kroyer. 
Distribution.— 




Bj day in 




By night in 


At 0 fms. 

9 out of 9 hauls, 

with 2'5'] 

1 Per 

3 out of 4 hauls, with *44 

25 

6 

6 

a3o 1 

1 cent. 

5 

6 

8*6 

50 

7 

7 

9-4 ; 

^of 

5 

5 

6*6 

75 

3 

3 

8-6 

»Ter. 

8 

8 

8*7 

100 

10 

12 

2-3 J 

1 haul. 

9 

9 

5*8 


Per 

cent. 

>of 

aver. 

haul. 


At 160 fniB. in 1 out of 1 haul, with *54 ^ 

200 1 2 *05 1 Percent. 

250 2 2 *08 V of average 

300 1 1 *2 1 haul. 

360 1 1 *6 J 


Between 


150- 50 fms. in 0 ont of 1 haul, with 0 


200-100 
250 150 
300-200 
400-4100 
500-400 
750-500 
1000-750 


3 6 
2 3 
0 3 

1 3 

2 3 
2 4 
1 3 


2 

2 

0 

•3 

1*3 

•7 

•8 


1 

I Average 
I specimens 
^per 

100-fathom 

haul. 


Thi« species is normally purely epiplanktonic. Individual hauls show 
great variation in the numbers present in the epiplankton at various stations, 
the highest numbers by day being at the surface 15 per cent. (21 e); 
25 fms., 53 per cent. (35 w) and 52 per cent. (34(7) ; 50 fms., 24 per cent. 
(33 c) ; 75 fms., 15*2 per cent. {3b e); 100 fins., 19*5 per cent. (35/). By 
night the highest numbers were: surface 1*4 per cent. (25 i) ; 25 fms., 19 per 
cent. (33 tf) ; 50 fms., 10*8 per cent, (33/),* 75 fms., 20 6 per cent. (33 A) ; 
100 fins., 8*6 per cent. (32 n) (35 rf). It seems evident that (\ tj/jncus was 
present in unusually high percentage at Stations 33 and 35 at all depths down 
to 100 fathoms, and that consequently the table given above can only show 
very roughly the average numbers present, and is quite unreliable as an 
indication of the distribution at any particular depth by day or night. The 
few records from deep water, chiefly from Station 35, are too many to be 
entirely accidental, and as they arc nearly all of immature specimens, 
apparently alive, we may suppose that a few specimens losing their way sink 
as far as these lower layers. 

As I have not been able to distinguish between immature specimens of 
CentTopages tgpicus and C. Chierchim, I have, on the few stations on which 
the latter apeoies occurred, divided all immature Centropages between these 
two species in the proportion in which the adults were present. 

Lengthy 2,1*46-1*63 mm.; df, r56-l*64 mm. 


Obktropaqbs Chxbrchijb Giesbr. 

The records of this species are confined to two adjacent stations, Nos. 30 
and 31, and a third, No. 35, about 8 miles distant, but separated by a time- 

22 * 
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interval of 3^ days from No. 81. On Stations 30 and 31 it was present in 
considerable numbers. The highest figures were : surface (day) 2 per cent.; 
25 fms. (day) 7'5 per cent.; 50 fms. (night) 13 per cent.; 75 fms. (day) 
15 per cent.; 100 fins, (day) 8 per cent. On Station 36 the numbers were 
always less than 1 per cent. No specimen was taken below 100 fathoms. 

C. Cliierehice was first recorded from the neighbourhood of Gibraltar, and 
its presence in the ^Research’ collections is possibly to be regarded as an 
indication of Mediterranean water carried northwards. The scarcity of 
records of C. Chierchice from farther north is not conclusive evidence of a 
limited distribution, as, without a close inspection, it may easily be mistaken 
for C* typicuSy and overlooked when that species is plentiful, though when 
once the most distinctive characters have been noticed, in the male the form 
of the exopodite of tlie right 5th foot and in the female the lateral outline 
of the genital segment, there is no difficulty about the identification. 

Length, ? , 1*55~1*65 mm.; c?, 1*68--1*75 mir. 

Metridia luobns Boeck. 


Dist rihution ,— 



By day in 




By night in 


At 0 fms. 6 out of 9 hauls, 

with 3*1*^ 

1 Per 

4 out of 4 hauls, 

with 9*4) Per 

25 5 

6 


•8 1 

cent. 

6 

6 

13*8 1 cent. 

50 4 

7 


•2 

^of 

5 

6 

18*3 >of 

76 2 

3 


4-8 1 

1 aver. 

8 

8 

19*3 1 aver. 

100 11 

12 


6-7J 

^ haul. 

9 

9 

23*4 J haul. 

At 160 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with3l‘5 \ 




200 2 

2 


31*2 j Per cent. 



260 2 

2 


18*6 >-of average 



300 1 

1 


34 

haul. 




360 1 

1 


32 

j 




Between 160- 60 fms, in 

1 out of 1 haul, with 

270^ 



200- 100 


6 

6 


123 



250- 160 


3 

3 


184 



300- 200 


3 

3 


72 

Average 


400- 300 


3 

3 


184 

specimens 


600- 400 


3 

3 


163 

>-per 


760- 600 


4 

4 


172 

100-fathom 


1000- 760 


3 

3 


149 

haul. 


1260-1000 


2 

2 


46 



1600-1260 


1 

1 


60 



2000-1600 


1 

1 


1-2J 




This is by far the most abundant species in the collection, though in 
individual hauls its numbers are often exceeded by others. In the epi- 
plankton by day it is very scarce, but by night it invades the upper waters 
in large numbers, forming, with Pleuromamma robusta and PleUramammu 
gracilU, which exhibit similar movements, the greater part of the population 
above 100 fathoms during the hours of darkness. Judging by the closing 
nets, it is, by day, uniformly distributed down to 1000 fathoms, but it is 
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evident, from inspection of the specimens in the deeper hauls, that between 
750 and 500 fathoms about two-thirds ami between 1000 and 750 fathoms 
about seven-tenths were dead when caught, being for tlie most part empty 
skins. Below 1000 fafchoms all the specimens were dead. Its range of 
abundance cannot, therefore, be put below 500 fathoms. 

Length, ? , 2’4-2*49 mm.; c?, 1*8-1'92 mm. 


Mbtridia princeps Giesbr. 
Distribution ,— 


Between 400- 300 fms. in 2 out of 3 hauls, with 1 « 

500- 400 1 3 -7 1 ^P^cimens 

•3) 

haul. 


760- 600 
1000- 750 
1250-1000 
1600-1250 
2000-1600 


1 

2 

0 

1 

1 


4 

3 

2 

1 

1 


•3 y 

- f 100-fathom 


(1 specimen). 

(1 „ ), 

The optimum range seems to be between 1000 and 300 fathoms, with an 
extension downwards in small numbers to below 1500 fathoms, t^coti's 
‘ Siboga ’ records indicate a similar distribution in depth, the shallowest haul 
in which it was taken being 700-0 metres. Wolfenden (1911) has recorded 
it from the South Atlantic from between 1000 and 3000 metres. 

Length, ? , 7*l-7‘9 mm. 


Mbtridia venusta Giesbr. 


Distribution ,— 


At 250 fms. in 2 out of 2 hauls, with 1*0 1 

Per cent. 

300 1 

1 

1-1 

► of average 

350 1 

1 

1-8 J 

haul. 

Between 260-150 fms. 

iu 3 out of 3 hauls, with 2*3 

300-200 

1 

3 

2*0 

400-300 

2 

3 

6*3 

500-400 

2 

3 

2*7 

750-500 

2 

4 

•3 

1000-750 

2 

3 

•4 


Average 
specimens 
per 

100-fathom 
haul. 

Not taken above 250 fathoms in the horizontal nets or above 150 fathoms 
in the vertical nets. 


The normal range lies between 200 and 500 fathoms, with < ccasional 
specimens down to below 750 fathoms and possibly an optimum at 300- 
400 fathoms. 

Length, 2*82-2*9 mm.; (J^, 2*59-2*64 mm. 


Mbtridia drbvioauda Giesbr. 

Distribution ,— 

At 250 fms. in 1 out of 2 hauls (1 specimen). 

300 1 1 haul, with 2 1 Per cent, of 

360 1 1 1*6 J average haul. 
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Between 300- 200 fms. in 1 out of 3 hauls, with 1'7 


400- 300 
500- 400 
750- 600 
1000- 760 
1250-1000 
1500-1260 
2000-1600 


3 
2 

4 
1 
2 
0 
1 


3 

3 

4 
3 
2 
1 
1 


3-3 

5-7 

9 


if 


Average 

speeimens 

per 

100>fathom 

haul. 


•6J 
(1 specimen). 


The general range resembles that of AT. vetiusta^ between 

300 and 750 fathoms. It is more plentiful than that sppoiesand the optimum 
lies about 200 fathoms deeper, viz. between 750 and 400 fathoms. 

Length, ? , 1*8-1*95 mm. 


Plburomamma robusta (Dahl). 


Vistrihution .— 


Depth. 


By 

day in 





By night in 


0 fms. 

0 out of 9 hauls, 

with 0 ^ 

Per 

2 out of 4 hauls, with 3*2 

25 

2 

6 



•18 1 

cent 

6 

6 

13 

50 

3 

7 



•23 

Vof 

5 

5 

16*6 

76 

2 

3 



•9 1 

1 aver 

8 

8 

12*7 

100 

7 

12 



•46^ 

1 haul 

9 

9 

17*2 

At 150 fms. in 

1 out of 1 haul, 

with 13 ^ 

1 



200 


2 

2 


11-2 1 

Per cent. 



250 


2 

2 


23*3 

>of average 


300 


1 

1 


13*1 1 

haul. 



353 


1 

1 



,l-8j 




Between 

160- 

50 fms. in 

1 out of 1 haul, with 7 ^ 

1 



150- 

- 100 


1 

1 

6 




200- 

- 100 


6 

{ 

3 

49*5 

Average 



250- 

- 150 


3 

3 ' 

79 1 



300- 

- 200 


3 

3 

126 

specimens 



400- 300 
600- 400 


3 

3 

3 

3 

60 

25 

^per 

100-fathom 



750- 

- 500 


4 

4 

6*1 

naul. 



1000- 760 


2 

3 

8*8 




1260-1000 


1 

2 

1 J 




Per 

cent. 

►of 

aver. 

haul. 


In the epiplaiikton it forms less than 1 per cent, by day, but by night it is 
one of the most abundant species. The normal day range, as shown by both 
vertical and horizontal hauls, lies between 150 and 400 fatlioins, with a 
distinct maximum at 200-300 fathoms. 

Length, ? , 3*5-3*8 mm.; ^, 3’0-3*4 mm. 


Plburomamma abdominalis (Lubbock). 
Diitributioru — 

Depth. Bj day in 

25 fms. 1 out of 6 hauls (1 specimen), 
50 I 

75 >0 out of 22 hauls. 

100 J 


By night in 

2 out of 0 hauls (2 specimens), 
2 6 (3 „ ). 

1 8 (2 . 


9 


(8 
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At 200 fms. in 1 out of 2 hauls (2 specimens). 

250 1 2 (1 specimen). 

Between 200-100 fms. in 1 out of 6 hauls (1 specimen). 

250-150 0 3 (1 „ ). 

300-200 2 3 (2 specimens). 

This distribution is similar to that of P, rohusta, but P, ahdominalis is 
very much scarcer than that species, over 200 specimens of the latter having 
been taken to one of the former. 

Length, $ , 3'36 mm. 


Pleuromamma gracilis (Claus). 

Distribution ,— 

Depth. By day in By night in 

0 fms. 1 out of 9 hauls (1 specimen). 4 out of 4 hauls, with 4 1 Per 

25 3 6 hauls, with *3 1 Per 6 6 13 cent. 

50 1 8 -14 I cent, of 5 5 15*2 of 

75 1 3 *75 ^average 8 8 11*4 average 

100 6 12 *79; haul. 9 9 17 J haul. 

At 150 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with 11*8 ) 


200 

2 

2 

17-3 

Per cent. 

260 

2 

2 

4-8 

>of average 

300 

1 

1 

2-6 

1 haul. 

350 

1 

1 

4-6 J 

1 


Between 150- 50 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with 25 


200-100 

t) 

6 

79 

250-150 

3 

3 

271 

300-200 

1 

3 

11 

400-300 

0 

3 

0 

600-400 

1 

3 

•7 

750-500 

3 

4 

1*2 

1000-750 

1 

3 

11-3 


1 

Average 
I specimens 
>per 

100-fathom 
haul. 


Like Metridia lucens and Pleuromamnia rohusta this spoj es forms less than 
1 per cent, of the epiplankton during the day, but by nioht becomes very 
abundant. The day maximum lies between 150 and 250 fathoms with very 
small numbers below that horizon. The numbers between 750 and 1000 
fathoms are higher than between 300 and 750 fathoms, but the former record 
is baaed on a single haul which may have been exceptional. 

Length, ? , 2’2-2*34 mm.; cJ, 1’72-P82 mm. 


Pleuromamma xiphias (Giesbr.). 
Dutribviion ,— 


Depth. By day in By night in 

0 fms. 0 out of 9 hauls. 1 out of 4 hauls (1 specimen). 

25 16 hauls (1 specimen). 3 6 hauls, with *17 Per cent. 


50 

1 

6 

5 

•16 1 

1 of 

76 

V 0 out of 22 hauls. 

5 

8 

•06 1 

r average 

100 

J 

6 

9 

•16) 

1 haul. 
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At 150 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul (1 speoimen). 

200 0 2 hauls 

250 0 2 

300 1 1 haul (1 Bpeoimen). 

850 1 1 (1 „ ). 


Between 


300-200 fms. in 1 out of 3 hauls, with 1 
400-300 23 3 

500-400 2 3 1 

750-500 24 -2 

1000-750 2 3 -27 


Average 

specimens 

>-per 

100-fathom 

haul. 


This distribution also resembles that of P. robusta. 'rhere.is an indication 
that the day optimum lies below 250 fathoms. The upward migration by 
night is clearly marked. 

Length, ? , 4 7-5*0 mm.; 4*7 mm. 


Luoioutia flavioornis Claus. (PI. 9. figs. 1-3.) 

Lueiciitia JlavicomU Giesbrecht, 1892. 

LuoictUiaJlavicomis Farran, 1908. 

In recording this species from the weot coast of Ireland (1908),! remarked 
on the fact that the specimens seemed to fall into two groups which at that 
time I regarded as being within the possible limits of variation of one 
species, but now that a much larger number of specimens have been examined, 
and the differences between the groups found to be constant and more 
numerous than appeared ut first, it is not possible any longer to include both 
groups under one species. I have accordingly retained one group under 
L. Jlamcomis and proposed below the new name of Z. gemina for the other. 
G-iesbreoht has commented on the variability of L, flavicomU in the 
Mediterranean, but he only mentions two of the characters which separate 
the females of Z. ftavicornu and Z. gernym^ namely the serration of the rt 3 
of the 5th foot and the form of the furca. The form of the genital segment 
and the furcal setse, however, also furnish diagnostic characters which may 
be looked on as free from variation. 

Figures are given of the lateral view, the furca and the 2nd basal of the 
1st foot of the female for comparison w'ith the corresponding figures of 
Z. gemiria, and it may be said that the figures of Z. flamcornis given by 
Giesbrecht in his Monograph on pi. xix. figs. 2, 3, 15, 17, 20, 22, 23, 38, are 
all good illustrations of those appendages as seen in the ‘ Research ’ speci¬ 
mens. The male, unlike the female, has the furcal rami parallel and 
oontiguons ; the innermost seta is short, being about two-fifths of the furcal 
length. 

Length, ? , 1*47-1*58 mm.; J, 1*44-1*56 mm. 

jDistributian of Z. fiavicomii 4- Z. gemina. —^Tbe vertical distribution of 
the two species is very similar, and as the males on account of their reseoi- 
blanoe were not separately distinguished when the collection was first sorted, 
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it is not now possible without re-exaniinatian of the whole collection to give 
a separate account of their numerical distribution. Both sexes of both 
species have accordingly been combined in the following table. 


Depth. 

By day in 

By night in 


Ofms. 

2 out of 9 hauls, with *06 Per 1 out of 4 hauls, with -1 1 

Per 

25 

1 6 

(1 spec.)* cent. 4 

6 

i -2 1 

cent. 

50 

1 8 

( „ ). >oi 5 

5 

. -56 

► of 

75 

2 3 hauls, with *37 aver. 7 

9 

' -76 

aver. 

100 

8 12 

•71 J haul. 0 

9 

•67 J 

haul. 

At 150 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with 3’1 "1 




200 

1 

2 *21 I Per cent. 



250 

2 

2 *34 ^ of average 



300 

1 

1 -68 haul. 




350 

1 

1 -87 J 




* Betw'eeu 150- 50 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with 3 ^ 




150- 100 

1 1 

6 

1 



200- 100 

6 6 

8*8 

Average 



250- 150 

3 3 

1*7 

specimens 



300- 200 

0 3 

0 

^ per 



400- 300 

1 3 

•7 

100-fathom 



500- 400 

2 3 

*7 

haul. 



750- 50o 

3 4 

•3 




1000- 750 

0 3 

0 . 




1260-1000 

1 2 hauls (1 specimen, dead). 



The range of the combined species is from below 500 fathoms to the 
surface, the numbers in the epiplankton being distinctly more numerous by 
night. The day inaxinium lies in the neighbourhood of 150 fathoms^ as 
indicated by both horizontal and vertical hauls. 

L.Jlavicornis $ is approximately twice as numerous as L. gemina $ , and 
a slight difference in distribution in the epiplankton is perhaps indicated by 
the fact that L, genxina $ was not taken at 0 or 25 fathoms and only once at 
50 fathoms. 

Lucioutia gemina, sp. n. (PI. 9. figs. 4-8.) 

De$cription, —Length, 1*75-1*86 mm.; 1‘63-1‘72 mm. Female 

(PI. 9. fig. 4):—Cephalothorax elongate-ovate, the rostrum just visible in 
dorsal view. Abdomen of cephalothorax, genital segment about 2^ times 
as long as any of the three following segments, which are about equal in 
length. Genital boss about equal in diameter to the thickness of the genital 
segment. Furcal rami (PI. 9. fig. 5) slightly more than five times as long as 
wide and twice as long as the 2nd and 3rd abdominal segments together ; they 
have each four terminal setae, the innermost being very small and slender, less 

*** In the tabular list of species in the vertical hauls, JL. flavicomiit, and X. gemina have 
been separated. 
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than one-fourth the length of the outer edge of the furca; the next seta is 
large and about twice as thick as the two outermost setae. Antennules 
reaching about to the middle of the furca, the length of the joints in *01 mm. 
being:— 

No: 12 8 4 6 6 7 8 9 10-11-12 13 14 16 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 28 24 26 
Sizt: 6 4 3*6 8*2 8*68*6 4 4 4 4-5*2-6*2 6*4 8 8 10*4 12 14 15*2 12 12 12 12 10*8 5*2 

The jointing agrees very nearly with that of L. flavicornis as figured by 
Giesbrecht, joints 10-12 being partially fused and joint 19 being the longest; 
the jointing between 8 and 9 is not so clearly marked as in Giesbrecht’s 
figure. The other cephalic appendages agree with those of L. flavkornu, 
1st foot with 3-jointed ri and a low cylindrical process on 62 (PI. 9. fig* 6). 
2nd (PI. 9. fig. 7) and 3rd feet similar to thobe of L. fiavkornis^ but with the 
fine serrations on the outer margins of re 2 and the proximal third of re'6 
rather more distinctly marked. 4th foot similar to 2nd and 3rd, but with the 
marginal serrations almost obsolete. 5th foot (PI. 9. fig. 8) with a short si 
on re 2, not reaching to the base of the first si of the following joint. 

Male resembling the female in general proportions and appearance except 
for the jointing of the abdomen and the 5th feet, the proportional lengths of 
the abdominal joints and furca in mid-dorsal measurement being 7*5, 8, 8, 8, 
7*5, 23. The furcal rami are parallel and contiguous, and there is a very 
minute transparent innermost terminal seta which is about one-eighth of the 
length of the outer margin of the furca. 

It may be useful to tabulate the principal points in which L, gemina difiers 
from L. flavicornis. 

L. FLAVICORNIS. 

5. Furcal rami widely separated, 
slightly divergent. Genital boss of 
medium size. Solid rounded tubercle on 
26 of 1st foot. 5th foot ivith toothed 
outer margin to re 8, and si of re 2 reaching 
beyond base of prox. si of re 8. Length ca. 

1*5 mm. 

cf. Furcal rami parallel and touching, 
innermost furcal seta small. Anal seg. 
shorter than 4th abd. seg. B 2 of left 5th 
foot with four minute teeth on inner mar¬ 
gin. Z? 2 of right 5th foot with protruding 
inner margin. Length ca. 1*5 mm. 

Lucicutia MAGNA Wolfenden. 

Distribution.— 

At 300 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with 1*2 1 , , 

360 1 1 1 Per cent, of haul. 


L. GBMINA. 

$. Furcal rami parallel and touching. 
Genital boss small. Low fiat cylindrical 
tubercle on 26 of let foot. 5th foot with 
smooth outer margin to re 8, and si of re 2 
barely reaching to base of prox. si of re 8. 
Length ca. 1*8 mm. 

cf. Furcal rami parallel and touching, 
slightly longer proportionally than in 
L.Jlavicm'nis. Innermost furcal seta very 
minute. Anal seg. equal to 4th abd. seg. 
B2 of left 6th foot with acuminate inner 
angle and no teeth. ^ 2 of right 5th foot 
straight. Length ca. 1*7 mm. 
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Between 300* 50 fms. in 0 out of 10 hauls. 

400-300 2 3 hauls, with 1’7 per 100-fathom haul. 

500-400 0 3 hauls 

750-500 0 4 

1000-760 1 3 hauls (1 specimen). 

This is a very scarce species in this collection compared with />. curta, and 
its range is limited to 300-400 fathoms, with the exception of a single speci¬ 
men at 1000-750 fathoms. On the west coast of Ireland L, carta and 
L. magna are about equal in numbers. 

Previous records (Wolfenden, 1904 ; Farran, 1908) suggest that it has a 
inucli wider vertical range, but it must be remen.bered that when a species 
is present in very small numbers, the chance of taking it at all points of its 
range is very small, and on this occasion the captures at 300-400 fathoms 
probably represent the maximum of a wider range. 

Length, ^, 3*36 mm. 

Luoicutia ovALis Wolfeiideii. 

Ludcatia ovalu Wolfenden, 1911. 

iJietnbution .—Afe 100 fathoms in 2 out of 21 hauls, two specimens, both ? , 

Length, ?, 1'4-1*6 mm. In spite of some small differences from 
Wolfenden’s description, in particular the more clearly marked dorsal 
thoracic segmentation and the absence of a notch in the outer margin of re 3 
of the 4th foot, the agreement is so close, especially as regards the shape of 
the body and of the abdomen with its large globular genital pad and short 
f ureal setse and the 5th foot with its very short terminal spine on re 3 and its 
long re 1, that there can be no doubt about the identification. Both the 
' Research ’ specimens were strongly curved, the abdomen being bent down¬ 
wards and the genital pad pressed against the base of the last pair of legs. 
Wolfenden’s specimens were taken in the tropical South Atlantic. 


Lucicutia curta Farran. 


Distribution.' 


At 300 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul (1 specimeu). 

350 1 1 haul, with *74 per cent. 


Between 


200- 100 fms. in 2 out of 6 hauls (2 specimeng). 
300- 150 0 6 hauls. 


400- 300 
600- 400 
760- 500 
1000- 750 
1260-1000 


3 3 hauls, with 6*3') Average 

3 3 13*3 I specimens 

3 4 *9 >per 

2 3 1*3 j 100-fathom 

2 2 *6 1 haul. 


The vertical range is well marked, with a maximum at its upper limit 
between 500 and 300 fathoms and a downward extension in smaller numbers 
to below 1000 fathoms. The two specimens taken between 100 and 
200 fathoms are probably stragglers and may be neglected; one of them was 
evidently dead at the time of capture. 

Lengthy 9,2*04*2*4 mm.; ^, 1*84*1*98 mm. 
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Lttcicutia simitlans ? G. 0. Sars. (PI. 9. figs. 9-13.) 

Distribution.— 1106-750 fms. in 2 out of 3 hauls> with *8 
specimen per 100-fathom haul. 

Length, ? , 2*64-2*82 mm.; cJ, 2‘52 mm. 

These specimens^ though slightly larger than those recorded (1920) and 
figured (1924) by Sars, agree otherwise with his figures and rather brief 
description. I give figures of the 1st and 5th feet of the female and of the 
exopodite of the 3rd foot, the enlarged first joint of which, and of that of 
the 2nd foot, furnishes a distinctive character, and also of the 5th foot of the 
male. Sars^s specimen, a female, measured 2*4 mm. 

Luoioutia grandis Wolfenden. 

Distribution ,— 

Between 1000- 750 fms. in 1 out of 3 hauls (2 specimens, 31 d). 
1250-1000 J 2 (1 specimen, 31 c). 

The specimen from Station 31 c, stage V, length 5*28 mm., has a pair of 
small projections on each side of the cephalon, one at the antero-lateral 
corner, the other medio-lateral, both being directed outwards. The tips of 
the projections are broken off, so it is possible that they may have been 
produced into hooked processes. 

IsocHiETA ovALis Giesbr. 

Distribution ,— 

Between 750- 500 fms. in 4 out of 4 hauls, with 2 ) Average specimens 

1000- 750 3 3 M 3 per 100-fm. haul. 

1200-1000 1 2 hauls (1 specimen). 

In small numbers in every haul between 1000 and 500 fathoms, and 
probably more numerous than appears from the record, as some i^ecimens 
may have passed through the nets. 

Length, ? , 1*34-1*44 mm.; cf» 1*22-1*32 mm. 

Gicsbrecht’s species is said to have only four setm on W 3 of the 2nd foot 
(according to ‘ Das Tierreich ’) or of the 4tb foot (according to the ‘ Fauna u. 
Flora des Golfesvon Neapel’), hut in the ^Besearcli ’ specimens the 2nd foot 
has five such setse and the 3rd and 4th feet each six setse. The other 
characters agree well, though the thoracic segmenis do not seem to be quite 
so produced as in Gieibrecht’s figure, and the anteunules if reflexed would 
reach almost to the end of the furca. 

Wolfenden^s Lucicutia frigida (1911), which has a 3-jointed ri on the 
1st foot and a 2-jointed ri on the 5th, is undoubtedly congeneric with this 
species, and seems to differ only in small characters, such as the presence of 
a on n 1 of the 1st foot and a slightly shorter si on re 2 of the same foot. 
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The anal segment is proportionately a little longer, as is also the whole abdo¬ 
men, but both Giosbrecbt’s specimen and mine seem to have been slightly 
contracted. If it should prove that the Pacific species has normally only 
four setce on W 3 of 2nd foot, it may be necessary to give a new name to 
the Atlantic species, but for the present it is enough to call attention to the 
possible difference. 

Disseta palumboi Giesbr. 

Heterorhabdua grandis Wolfenden, 1904. 

Diaaeta athmtka Wolfenden, 1911. 

Distribution .— 

Between 500-400 fms. in 1 out of 3 hauls (1 specimen). 

760-500 2 4 hauls, with *5 per 100-fathora haul. 

1000-760 1 3 (1 specimen). 

Length, 9,6'36-6‘95 mm. ; c?, 6*32 mm. 

The status of the Atlantic form of this species seems to need some exami¬ 
nation. Giesbrecht in 1889 described J>. palumboi, length 5*7 mm, 
from the Pacific. Wolfenden in 1904 described as llHerorhabdus grandis 
a species of JJisseta, ? , length 6*6 mm., from the North Atlantic, giving no 
characters by which it could be distinguished from D. palumhou In 1905 
he also described the male of this species, and gave the size of the female as 
7*0 mm. G. 0. Sars in 1905 and Farran in 1908 recorded 1>. palumboi from 
the North Atlantic. Esierly in 1906 described independently as iJisseta 
grandis, ? , length 8*3 mm., a form from the Gulf of California which seems 
to differ in some small points from 1). palumboi, and also in 1911 a much 
larger species, 9 , length 9*4 mm., as D. maxima. In 1911 Wolfenden re¬ 
described, as it seems, the Atlantic form, which he had previously named 
grandis, as I), atlantica, from specimens taken by the ‘ Gauss,’ and pointed 
out some characters in which it differed from Giesbrecht’s Pacific species. 
If these characters prove reliable, the name for the Atlantic species will 
properly be />. grandis Wolf., and Esterly’s species will require a now name. 
I do not think that they can be depended on at present. 

These characters are : (a) 1 antennule extending beyond the fiirca by 
4 joints instead of 6 ; (5) ri of antenna and mandible longer thau re instead 
of equal to it; (o) ri of maxilla with 12 set® instead of 9. As regards these 
points, it may be remarked (a) that this method of measuring the antennule 
is not very accurate; (h) the ri of the antenna is longer than the re both 
in Giesbrecht’s figure and in my specimens. My specimens also have the re 
of the mandible longer than the ri, as in Giesbrecht’s figure ; (c) Giesbrecht’s 
description of the maxilla is not easy to follow without a figure, but the 
number of the set» on the ri, viz. 12, agrees with that found by Wolfenden. 

For these reasons it seems best for the present to consider the Atlantic 
species as Z>. palumboi. 
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Hetebobhabdcs abtssalis (Giesbr.). 

Distribution .— 

By day in 

At 60 fins, nil \ 7„ of 

75 

100 out of 12 hauls, with *37 


aver. 

haul. 


1 out of 
3 
8 


By night in 


5 hauls (1 spec.) 

8 hauls, with *05 

9 -29 


7. of 

► aver, 
haul. 


At 150 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with 

•631 



200 

1 

2 


•32 

Per cent. 


250 

2 

2 


•8 

yof average 


300 

1 

1 


•5 

haul. 


350 

1 

1 


1-0 J 



Between 

150- 50 fms. 

in 1 out of 

1 haul, with 2 ^ 

1 


150- 100 


1 

1 

6 



200- 100 


6 

6 

13 



250- 150 


3 

3 

9 

Average 


300- 200 


1 

3 

2-7 

specimens 


400- 300 


1 

3 

•7 

>.per 


500- 400 


2 

3 

1-3 

100-fathom 


750- 500 


4 

4 

1*8 

haul. 


1000- 750 


3 

3 

2-4 



1260-1000 


1 

2 

•4 



1600-1260 


1 

1 

•8J 



Tt seems clear that the day maximum lies between 100 and 200 fathoms, 
although the actual numbers are not large. A small upward migration by 
niglit is also indicated. The increase, w^hich is shown below 750 fathoms, 
contains a fair proportion of dead specimens. 

Length, 2*2-2’6 mm.; (J, 2’0-2’6 mm. 


Heteuorhabdus norvegicus Boeck. 
Keteroi'hahdw mrvtgicm Forran, 1906,1908, 


Distributions — 


At 200 fms. in 1 out of 2 hauls, with *05 ^ 
250 2 2 1*1 I 

300 1 1 1-4 f 

350 1 1 2*4 J 


Per cent, 
of average 
haul. 


Between 300-200 fms. in 1 out of 3 hauls, with 1 Average 
400-300 2 3 4*3 | specimens 

500-400 1 3 *3 >per 

•3 I 


750-500 

1000-750 


3 

2 


4 

3 


100-fathom 


•7 ) haul. 


The range of this species both upwards and downwards is distinctly more 
limited than that of H ahyssalis. Its optimum range, 200-400 fathoms, lies 
somewhat deeper, and within that optimum range it may perhaps be regarded 
as slightly more plentiful than IL abyssalis, though the records are too 
irregular for certainty. 

Length, 9,2*8-34 mm.; ^, 2*8-3’l mm. 
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It IS not perfectly clear to me whether these specimens are true 11. noroegicus 
or a closely-allied southern form, perhaps //. profundus. It is, at any rate, 
the species which I have already recorded as Id, norvegkus from the west 
coast of Ireland. It nndoiibtedly lacks the only definite character which is 
usually relied on to separate JI. norvegims from its nearest ally, H. ahyssalis, 
namely the possession of a very short subterminal seta on the re 3 of the 
right 5th foot of the male. In all the specimens examined this seta is of the 
satne length as in Id. uhyssuliSy and it is not possible to separate the two 
species except by size. In respect of size, however, the separation is clear. 
The following graph, which gives the total length in •1-inm. groups of 123 
specimens of both species, taken at random from a large number of tow- 
nettings, shows a distinct gap of *1 mm. between the two groups in both 
sexes. Doubtless a large number of measurements would show that some 


Fig. 2. 



overlapping takes [dace. In that case some specimens would be indistin- 
guislial)le, though probably some physiological barrier, perhaps correlated 
with some small structural character which I have ONcrlooked, kee[)s them 
apart. 

//. norvegicus was described by Boeckin 1872 (Forh. Selsk. Christ.) without 
mention of any definite characters or of size. Dahl, besides recording 
H. novegieus (Verb. Deutsch. Zool. Gesell. 1894), to which he ascribes a 
length of 3 mm., also describes an allied species, //. profundus^ differing from 
the male of U. norvegicus in (a) the longer subterminal spine on re 3 of the 
right 5th foot, and (/>) in having a seta on the inner edge of r^3 of the left 
5th foot which reaches to the middle of the joint. No size is given, but pn^- 
suinably //. profundus is of the same length as IL norvegicus^ viz. 3 mm. 
The ‘ Research ’ specimens agree with H. profundus in (a) but not in (5). 

Bars (‘Crustacea of Norway’) has figured a large form of H. norvegicus^ 
?, length 4*2 mm., and, in his figure of the 5th foot of the male, shows the 
short subterminal spine on re 3 of the right 5th foot, but does not mention it 
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in the text. Wolfenden Plankton Stndies,’ 1905) has described and figured 
the 5th foot of the male of H. profundus from the ‘ Qauss ’ collection, but has 
omitted the species from the complete report on the ‘ Gauss’ Oopepoda. His 
Kgure agrees in both (a) and {b) with DahPs description. 

Under these circumstances I retain the name H, norvegicus provisionally for 
the ^Hesearch’ specimens until undoubted specimens of H. norvegieus and 
77. profundus are available for examination. 


HeTRBORHABOUS SPINIFRON8 (ClaUS). 
Distribution ^— 


At 0 fms. 
25 
50 
75 
100 


By day in 

1 out of 9 hauls, with •02'^ Per 
0 6 0 I cent. 

1 7 (1 spec.) Vof 

1 3 hauls, with *03 f aver. 

11 12 -8 J haul. 


By night in 

0 out of 4 hauls, with O') Per 
0 6 0 cent. 

15 -1 Uf 

7 8 •if aver. 

0 9 -4 J haul. 


At 150 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with *6 


200 1 2 

250 2 2 

300 1 1 

350 1 1 


•2 

•06 

•4 

•4 


Per cent. 
•'Of average 
haul. 


Between 150- 50 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with 6 


200-100 5 
250-150 1 
300-200 1 
400-300 2 
500-400 2 


6 2-5 

3 -7 

3 (1 spec.) 

3 hauls, with 1 
3 1 


! Specimens 
^per 100-fathom 
I haul. 


The optimum seems to lie about 1*00—150 fathoms, the distribution rising in 
small numbers to 50 fathoms by night. 

Length, ?, 2*96-3’12 mm.; 2*7-3’4 mm. 


Hbtbrorhabdus papilligrr (Claus). 
Distribution .— 


By day in By night in 


At 0 fms. 1 out of 9 hauls, with *04 ) 

Per 

0 out of 4 hauls, with 0 

1 Per 

26 1 

6 (1 spec.). 1 

cent. 

8 

6 

•1 

1 cent. 

60 0 

7 0 y 

of 

3 

5 

•08 

Uf 

76 2 

3 hauls, with *2 [ 

aver. 

5 

8 

•16 1 

aver. 

100 8 

12 -2 J 

haul. 

6 

9 

•1 J 

haul. 

At 150 fms. in 0 out of 1 haul. 






200 1 

2 hauls (2 specimens). 





260 1 

2 (2 „ 

, ). 





300 1 

1 (1 specimen). 





860 1 

1 (1 « 

). 






Between 150-* 60 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul (1 specimen). 

200^100 1 6 hauls, with *5 spedmens per 100-fathom haul. 
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The impression given by the above table is that of a very sparse and 
irregular distribution, mainly in the epiplankton, with no marked difference 
between day and night below 50 fathoms, but slightly in favour of night at 
and above 50 fathoms, where it was taken in 2 out of 22 hauls by day and in 
6 out of 16 by night. 

Length, ? , 2*l-2*34 mm.; (J, 2*22-2'32 mm. 


Hbtbrorhabdus LONQicoRNis (Giesbr.). 

Distribution ,— 

By day in By night in 

At 75 fms. 0 out of 3 hauls. I out of 3 hauls (1 specimen). 

100 2 12 hauls (2 specimens). 5 9 hauls, with *05 per cent. 

At 150 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with -2 per cent. 

200 1 2 hauls (1 specimen). 

250 1 2 (2 specimens). 

300 1 1 haul, with *31 per cent, 

360 0 1 


Between 200- 100 fms. 

in 5 out 

of (S hauls, 

, with 1*7 

150- 150 

1 

3 

•7 

300- 200 

2 

3 

1 

400- 300 

1 

3 

•7 

500- 400 

1 

3 

1-3 

750- 500 

4 

4 

•4 

1000- 750 

0 

3 

0 

1250-1000 

1 

2 

•4 


Average 

specimens 

per 

100-fathom 

haul. 


The range seems to be from 75 to over 1000 fathoms, but there are not 
enough records to indicate a definite optimum depth. It seems to be more 
numerous above than below 500 fathoms. 

Length, ? , 2*94-3‘5 mm.; c?, 2’88-3*68 min. 


Hbtbrorhabdus robustus Farran. 

Heterorhabdm robustus G. 0. Sars, 1924. 

Distribution ,— 

At 250 fms. in 1 out of 2 hauls, with *03 ] Per cent. 

300 1 1 *37 > of average 

350 1 1 *08 j haul. 

This species seems to occur very sparsely in a narrow zone of 250-350 

fathoms. Its numbers are too small to give any expectation of its capture 
in the vertical closing nets. The records from the west coast of Ireland 
(Farran, 1908) indicate an extension to greater depths, but some of the 
specimens recorded may have been taken whilst the nets were being hauled. 

Length, $ , 3*48-3*6 min. ; ^, 3*36 min, 
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? Hbtbrorhabdus brbvioornis (Dahl). 

Distribution .— 

At 300 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul (1 specimen, $ ). 

Between 300-200 fms. in 1 out of 3 hauls (1 specimen, stage V). 

500-300 0 6 

750-500 1 4 (1 specimen, $). 

Length, ? , 2*23-2*4 mtn., cephalothorax 1*63-1*8 mm., abdomen *6 min.; 
stage V, 1*85 rnin. The female specimens are short and squat, the abdomen 
being about one-third of the length of the cephalothorax, the width of which 
in dorsal view is about two-thirds of its length. The antennules in the 
larger specimen measure 1'92 mm., the lengths of the terminal joints in 
*01 mm. being 8, 7, 7, 7*5, 3, and their diameter 3. 

Wolfenden (‘Plankton Studies,’ 1905; Deutsche Siidpol. Exp. 1911) has 
recorded a female of somewhat similar form under this name^ but the abdomen 
is only one-fourth as long as tlie cephalothorax, and the ri of the maxilla has 
only three setae. The ‘ Research ’ specimen, which was mounted, had five 
such setae, as is the case in //. vipera and H. robustus. 

It is possible that these specimens should be regarded merely as a small 
form of the Arctic species II. eompaetus. 


Hbtbrorhabdus vipera (Giesbr.). 

Distribution .— 

At 100 fms. (1 specimen, ?). 

150 (1 „ 8). 

Between 200-100 fms. (1 specimen, 6 ). 

Length, ? , 2*63 ram. ; J, 2’68 mm. 

n. vipera can be distinguished from H. eompaetus, II. robustus, and, 
probably, H. brevicornis, with which it makes up a well-marked subsection 
of the genus, by its comparatively slender form. 

Hemirhabdus Grimaldii (Richard). 

KeUroehtBia OrtTnaldii Richard, 1898. 

Heterorhabdus Orimaldii Giesbr. & Schmeil, 1898. 

Hemirhabdus Onunddii Wolfenden, 1911. 

Maerorhabdus Orimaldii G. 0. Sara, 1920. 

One specimen, $ , length 7*3 mm., was taken in a vertical haul between 
1000 and 750 fathoms. 

Sars, in proposing a new genus for this species, seems to have overlooked 
the fact that Wolfenden had already done so. 
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Mbsorhabdus brevioaudatus (Wolfenden). 

M08or/kab(ius anneetens G. O. Sarsi 1906. 

MeBorhahdus hrevieaudatua Sarsi 1924. 

Dutnlmtion *— 

Between 600-400 fms. in 1 out of 3 haula {2 6 6)- 

1000-760 1 3 (1 9, dead). 

Length, 9,3*3 mm.; 1 3*6 mm. 

Haloptilus angustioeps G. 0. Sars. (PI. 9. fig. 14.) 

HalopHlut arigasticepB G. 0. Sars, 1907,1924. 

Olio specimen, 9 , length 3*6 mm., was taken in a horizontal haul at 350 
fathoms. 

The specimen agrees with Sars’s figures in most of its distinctive characters, 
although showing small differences in the numbers of the setse on some 
of the mouth appendages possibly due to variation or perhaps to injury. 
Attention may be called to some characteristic features, e. g. the two long 
feathered setse on the re of the first maxilla, the well-developed cutting edge 
of the mandible (PI. 9. fig. 14), and the enlarged seta on each of the terminal 
joints of the maxillipede. 


Haloptilus aoutifrons (Giesbr.). 
Distribution.^-^ 


Depth. 



By 

daj in 



By night in 



0 fms. 

3 out of 9 hauls, with 

•OB'' 

Per 

1 out of 

4 hauls, with 

•06 “1 

Per 

26 1 

to 


1 


n 

cent. 

0 

6 

0 

cent. 

60 



10 



;.of 

1 

6 

•04 

^ of 

76 

1 


3 


•03 

aver. 

2 

8 

•01 

aver. 

100 

9 


12 


•2 J 

haul. 

7 

9 

•08 J 

haul. 

At 160 fms. in 

1 

out of 1 haul (1 

specimen). 





200 


0 


2 







250 


2 


2 hauls, V 

l ith *06 7 Per 

cent, of 




300 


1 


1 

•2 j average haul. 




360 


0 


1 








Between 160- 60 fms. in 0 out of 1 haul. 


200-100 

1 

6 haul. (1 Bpecimen). 

260-160 

0 

3 

300-200 

1 

3 (1 ). 

400-300 

1 

3 (1 ). 

600-400 ) 

A 

1 

760-600) 

1/ 

t 

1000-760 

1 

3 


It seems to occur mainly in the layer 75-100 fathoms with occasional 
specimens from below those depths and from the surface. 

Length, 9 1 8*2-3*5 mm. 


23 * 
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Haloptilus longicornis (Claus). 

Distribution .— 

Bj day in By night in 


At 0 fms. 2 out of 9 hauls. 

with *1 

Por 

1 0 out of 9 hauls. 


26 

60 

1 O' 13 




sent. 

of 

2 


6 hauls, with *1 ] 

7,ot 

76 

3 3 



•3 1 

aver. 

4 


8 -06 ’ 

aver. 

100 

9 12 



2-1 j 

laul. 

9 


9 -4 ' 

haul. 

At 160 fms. in i out of 1 haul, with 1*1 ^ 






200 

1 

2 


•3 

Per cent. 




250 

2 

2 


•7 

of average 




300 

1 

1 


•7 

haul. 





360 

1 

1 


•» J 






Between 

150- 60 fmfl. 

in 

1 out of 1 haul, with 3 'j 

Average 



200-100 


6 

6 


® r 

specimens per 



260-150 


3 

3 


3-3) 

100-fathom haul. 



300-200) 










400-300 } 


0 

9 







600-400 J 










750-500 


1 

4 hauls (1 specimen). 




1000-760 


1 

3 

(1 


)■ 




Between 200 and 400 fathoms the vertical and horizontal hauls do not 
agree very well, but as the numbers are so few this may perhaps be expected. 
There is evidently a maximum at 100-150 fathoms with few specimens out¬ 
side these limits. 

Length, ?, l*98-2'07 mm. 

Haloptilttr bullioeps, sp. n. CPI. 9. figs. 15, 16 ; PI. 10. figs. 1-3.) 

Description .—All the seven specimens of this species which were obtained 
were in stage IV, and although there is always some doubt about the 
advisability of basing a description of a new species on an immature speci¬ 
men, yet as the characters in this instance seem to be distinctive and sufficient 
to distinguish it from any known species, I have ventured to give it a name 
instead of consigning it to obscurity. 

Length, stage IV, 3’5-3*7 mm. 

Cephalothorax (PI. 10. figs. 1, 2) slightly constricted in the middle, the 
anterior portion being much inflated both in dorsal and lateral view and 
uniformly rounded anteriorly. Bostral filaments absent. An anterior 
csecum was distinctly present in one specimen ; in the others it could not 
definitely be made out. Abdomen about 5^ times in length of cephalothorax, 
with furcal rami nearly twice as long as broad. Antennules longer than the 
body by 5 or 6 joints; in a specimen of 3’7 mm, they measured 5*1 mm. 
Antennae (PI. 9. fig. 15) with re about seven-tenths the length of ri and not 
quite as long as B 2. Mandible with well-developed 2-branched palp ; 
cutting edge (PI. 9. fig. 16) with a strong distal claw and 3 teeth and 
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2 spines on the proximal half, 1st maxilk (PI. 10. fig. 3) with 9 well- 
developed subequal spines on li 1, a thickened seta and a slender seta on li 2, 
one small seta on B2 witli 3 seta), ri 1-jointed with a single seta, re 
with one small and 6 large setss, the terminal seta being very long, stout, and 
0 [)aque, le with 6 setae. 2nd maxilla with none of its setae thickened, 2iid 
basal joint nearly as long as 1st. Maxillipede moderately long, 2nd basal 
joint nearly equal to 1st, terminal joints together equal to 1st joint, setae 
gradually increasing in length and all slender. 1st to 4th feet with 2- 
jointed re and ri, 5th feet with 1-jointed re and ri. Abdomen 3-jo.nted. 

This species is characterized in stage IV by the inflated cephalon, the 
moderately long {intennules, the short ri of the antennse, the small ri of the 
1st maxilla, which possibly in the adult bears more than one seta, and 
the absence of thickened claw-like setae on lobes 5 and G of the 2nd maxilli- 
pedes. The adult probably measures between 5 and C mm. in length. 

Distribution ,— 

At 100 fms. in 5 out of 21 hauls (6 specimens). 

Between 200-100 fms. iu 1 out of 6 hauls (1 specimen). 


Haloptilus plumosus (Ulaus). 

Distribution ,— 

At 100 fms. (24 6) (30 A), 2 specimens, stage V; (30 y) (35 a?), ? 2 specimens, 
stage IV, 

Between 750-500 fms. (1 specimen, J ). 

Length, ? , 4'15 mm. ; stage V, 3’3'-3’55 mm. 

As far as one can judge from the description published by Giesbrecht, 
IL plumosus is only separated from IL omatus by its slightly smaller size, 
by haying antennules equal in length to the body instead of longer by 4 
or 5 joints and by the presence of 4 setae instead of 2 on the ri of the 1st 
maxilla. The present female specimen approaches 11. plumosus in size, and 
has 4 setse on ri of 1st maxilla, but the antennules are longer than the body 
by about 4 joints. It differs i'rom 11, ornatus in the number of setss on 
ri of 1st maxilla and in the form of si of ri 2 of 5th foot, which is minute, 
straight, and slender instead of being a small stout hook, as shown in 
Giesbrecht’s figure. In all other respects the resemblance to Giesbrecht’s 
figures and description is so close as to make it not impossible that the 
differences may be within the limits of variation of a single species. Whether 
this is so or not, I think that the specimen is rightly referred to 11, plumosus 
in spite of its longer antennules. 

The immature specimens have only 2 sotse on ri of one maxilla, and on 
some of the other appendages the full number of setse has not been reached. 
They have each a distinct anterior csecum which in the adult (which was in 
a very battered state) may or may not have been present. 
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Genus Auoaptilus. 

I have followed Bars (1920) in his tentative revision of the genus, in which 
he has retained the name Augaptilus for species, allied to A. longicaudatus^ 
with a reduced 1st maxilla, and has proposed the collective name of 
Euaugaptilia for the heterogeneous remainder, with the exception of a small 
group under the name of Centraugaptilu$y of which he made C. Mattragi the 
type. 


Augaptilus longicaudatus (Claus). 


Distribution .— 

At 0 fms. in 2 out of 13 hauls, \^ith *06 per cent. 


251 



60 
76 J 

0 

35 hauls. 

100 

3 

21 hauls (3 specimens). 

160 

1 

1 (1 specimen). 

200 

0 

2 

250 

1 

2 (2 specimens). 

300 

1 

2 (1 specimen). 

350 

1 

2 (1 ). 


Between 150- 50 fms. in 0 out of 1 haul. 

200-100 2 6 hauls 

260-150 1 3 

300-200 1 3 

400-300 0 3 

600-400 1 3 

750-600 1 4 


(2 specimens). 
(1 specimen). 
(1 ). 

(1 ,, ). 

fl „ ). 


A range from the surface to below 500 fathoms in small numbers with no 
definite optimum is indicated by tfa^ above table. 

Length, ? , 3’7-4*3 mm.; (J, 3’6-3’76 mm. 


Euaugaptilub HECTious (Giesbr.). 

DistribuJtion .— 

260-160 fms. (1 specimen, cf). 

860 fms. (1 ,, $). 

Tiie coloured tufts at the ends of the antennules are still of a greenish-brown 
colour, as shown in Giesbrecht’s coloured plate (1892), after twenty years 
preservation in formalin. 

Length, 2,2*85 mm.; cT i 2*4 mm. 

Euaugaptilub palumboi (Giesbr.). 

Distribution^^ 

At 350 fins, in 1 out of 1 haul (1 specimen). 

Between 800-200 fms. in 1 out of 8 hauls (1 specimen). 

400-300 2 3 hauls, with 1*7) Average specimens 

600-400 2 3 1 I per 100-fathom 

760-600 0 4 0 Jhaul. 

1000-760 1 3 hauls (1 specimen, dead). 
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Confined to layer between 300-500 fathoms, where it is frequent. 

Length, ? , 2‘04-2’3 mm.; <?, 1’9 mm. 

Euaugaptilus MAGNUS (Wolfenden). 

Distnhutim .— 

At 250 fmB. in 1 out ef 2 hauls (1 specimen). 

300 1 1 haul (1 „ ). 

350 1 1 haul, with *3 per cent, of total haul. 

Between 400-300 fms. in 2 out of 3 hauls, with J *3 per 100-faihom haul. 

The range seems to be about 250-400 fathoms, the highest numbers being 
towards the lower limit. 

Length, ? , 6'96 min.; c? > 0*5^6 mm. 

Euaugaptilus laticeps (G. 0. Sars). 

AttgapHlus laticeps Farran, 1908. 
lJUtrihuiion ,— 

Between 400-300 fms. (1 specimen, stage IV). 

750-500 (1 „ $). 

The larger specimen still retains its olive-green colour. 

Length, ? , 7*68 mm.; stage IV, 4*38 mm. 

Euaugaptilus humills, sp. n. (PI. 10. figs. 4-10.) 

Description, —Length, $,1*54 mm.; cephalothorax 1*2 mm.; abdomen 
*34 mm. Cephalothorax (PI. 10. fig. 4) moderately elongate, oval. Cephalon 
slightly vaulted, uniformly rounded in dorsal and lateral view. No rostral 
filaments. Abdomen (PI. 10. fig. 7) small, slightly more than one-fourth the 
length of the cephalothorax. Genital segment slightly swollen on the left 
side and a little longer than the combined length of the two segments, which 
are about equal in length. Furea about as long as the anal segment^ with 
rami nearly twice as long as wide, ending squarely, with four subequal seise, 
one on the outer edge and three terminal, right ramus being distinctly longer 
than the left. 

Antennules broken at the tip, but evidently longer than the body by two 
or three joints. 

Antennae (PI. 10« fig. 5) with ri about one and a half times re. B 2 longer 
than re and than 1st joint of n. 

Mandibles with well-developed 2-branched palp. Six long set» on re, 
six short ones on ri. Gutting edge (PI. 10. fig. 6) with distal tooth long and 
curved, median tooth of moderate size and three small acicular proximal 
teeth. 

First maxilla (PI. 10. fig. 8) witl narrow Zi 1, bearing eight strong spines 
about as long as the lobe, Zt2 absent, /i3 with one seta, ri with 3 + 4 setse, 
the distal four being on a separate joint, re with four long and three small 
terminal setie, le with six strong setse. 
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Second maxilla (PI. 10. fig. 9) short. B 1 distinctly segmented with well- 
marked lobes. First lobe with three setae, second and third with two each, 
fourth with three. Bi comparatively long, with 2 + 2 setae. Terminal 
joints very short, their setae only slightly longer than those of the basal joints. 

Maxillipedes (PI. 10. fig. 10) of moderate length. B 1 with 1+3+3 short 
setae. B2 with 2+2 setae. Terminal joints short, with slender setae, equal 
in length to the two basal joints. There is no button-like armature on the 
setae of the 2nd maxillae or of the maxillipedes. Swimming feet with no 
distinctive features. 

One specimen was taken in a horizontal net at 350 fathoms. 

In some respects, especially in the form of the 1st and 2nd maxillae, this 
species has appendages of a type resembling those of Haloptilu$ rather than 
Auffaptilm, but in the form of the body and tbe 3-jointed abdomen it is 
clearly an Attgaptilua. 

Cbhtbauoaptilus Rattbayi (T. Scott). 

Diatnhution .— 

By day in By night in 

At 75 fms. 0 out of 3 hauls. 1 out of 8 hauls (1 specimen). 

100 6 12 hauls (7 specimens). 0 9 hauls. 

Between 200-100 fms. in 1 out of 6 hauls (1 specimen). 

300-200 1 3 (1 „ ). 

It is not possible to say whether the daylight captures at 100 fathoms 
were due to an upward movement by day or to chance; the latter seems to 
be the more probable. 

Length, ? , 5’52-6*18 mm. 

Hbtbroptilus acutilobus (Sars). 

PimtoptUw acMobm Sars, 1905. 

Two specimens, one at 25 fathoms and one at 75 fathoms, were iaken in 
the horizontal nets. Both were females, length 3*95 mm., and agreed fully 
with Sars^B description (1905) and figures (1924). 

Phtllopus Helgjb Farran. 

Distribution ,— 

By day in By night in 

At 100 fms. 0 out of 12 hauls. 1 out of 9 hauls (1 specimen). 

At 150 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul (1 specimen). 

200 0 2 hauls. 

250 2 2 hauls, with *15 \ Per cent. 

300 1 1 *87 y of average 

860 1 1 -8 Jhaul. 
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Between 150- 50 fms. in 0 out of 1 haul. 

200-100 1 (> hauls (1 Bpecimeu). 

250-150 0 3 

300-200 1 3 hauls, with *7 1 Specimens per 

400-300 3 3 1 J 100-iathom haul. 

The optimum range lies between 200 and 400 fathoms, with a very few 
occurrences above those limits. 

Length, S , 2‘28-2’46 mm.; cJ', 2*46 mm. 


PHYLLorus IMPAB Farraii. 

Distribution .— 

Between 400-300 fms. in 1 out ot* 3 hauls (1 specimen). 

500-400 1 3 hauls, with *7 ])er lOO fms. 

750-500 1 4 (1 specimen). 

The range of this species seems to begin at the Jo^^er limit of that of 
P. Helgw. 

Length, ? , 2*64-2‘38 mm. 

Candaoia aumata Boeck. 

Distribution .— 

By day in By night in 

At 0 fms. 3 out of 9 hauls, with -OS') Per 2 out of 4 hauls, with •!") Per 
25 4 0 ’33 j cent. 4 0 1*5 | cent. 

50 6 7 -69 ^of 3 5 *5 ^of 

75 3 3 1’4 aver. 5 8 •7 1 aver. 

100 7 12 -3 J haul. 6 9 •2J haul. 

At 150 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with *27 per cent. 

200 0 2 hauls. 

250 1 2 hauls (1 specimen). 

300 1 1 (1 „ ). 

This is a markedly epiplanktonic form with no noticeable difference 
between its day and night distribution and a maximum at 75 fathoms. It 
was not recognized below 300 fathoms, though possibly some immature 
specimens may have been overlooked. 

Length, $ , 2*4-2*64 mm.; ^, 2*48-2*54 mm. 


Gandacia botundata Wolfenden. 

Distribution .—One specimen, a female, was taken in a vertical haul 
between 400 and 300 fathoms. This scarcity is noteworthy, considering that 
it is not uncommon in the Atlantic off the west coast of Ireland. 

Length, $ , 3*44 mm. 
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Candacxa tsnuimana Giesbr. 

Candaoia gracUimam Farran, 1908. 
Distribution .— 


By day in 

At 50 fms. ] 

75 y 0 out of 23 hauls. 

100 J 


By night in 

2 out of 0 hauls, with 
4 8 

4 9 


•07 ] Per cent. 
•03 y of average 
•1 j haul. 


At 300 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul (1 specimen). 

350 1 1 (1 „ ). 

Between 200-100 fras. in 1 out of 6 hauls (1 specimen). 

250-150 1 3 hauls, with 1 \ Specimens jier 

300-200 2 3 1 / 100-fathom haul. 

Absent from the epiplankton by day, but occurring singly or in very 
small numbers between 50 and 100 fathoms by night. The range extends 
down to 350 fathoms. 

Length, ? , 2-28-2'34 mm.; (J, 216 mm. 

The male of this species was formerly described by me from the west 
coast of Ireland under the name of C. gracilimano. Though the female is 
slightly larger than the specimen described by Giesbrecht (1892) from the 
Mediterranean, lengtii 2*05 mm., it can readily be identified by the form of 
the 5th foot. The small projection on the left side of the genital segment 
of the female which Giesbrecht gives as a distinguishing feature is not easy 
to make out. 


Anomalockba Fatbrsoni Tempi. 

Distribution .— , 

By day in By night in 


At 0 fms. 

2 out of 9 hauls, with *2 1 

Per 

2 out of 4 hauls, with •OO ' 

Per 

25 

3 

6 -4 1 

cent. 

2 6 -12 

cent. 

60 

75 

100 

jo 

10 0 1 

] 

14 0 

!*Of 

4 

12 -05 ^ 

aver. J 
haul. 

2 » *01 ^ 

aver. 

haul. 


The specimens in the 100-fathom nets may possibly have been taken 
while these nets were being hauled to the surface, but they occurred more 
often than might have been expected if this were the case. 

Length, S »3* 12-3*18 mm. 


At 


Aoartia Clausi Giesbr. 
Distnbvtion .— 

0 fms. (Net 180) 

(Net 60) 


By day in 

6 out of 6 hauls, with 


25 

50 

75 

100 


9 

6 

7 

3 

12 


9 

6 

7 

3 

12 


8-5^ Per 
7*6 cent. 
14-5 I of 
6*2 f aver- 
5*9 I age 
1*4 J haul. 


By night in 

3 out of 3 hauls, with 16 


4 4 15*5 

6 6 6-6 

5 5 1 

9 9 7*5 

9 9 1-1 
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At 150 fms. in ] out of 1 haul, with *4 
200 1 2 -06 

260 1 2 -08 
300 1 2 0 

360 1 1 -2 

Between 160- 60 fms. in 0 out of 1 haul. 

200- 100 4 6 hauls, with 3 

250- 150 3 3 5*7 

300- 200 2 3 1*7 

400- 300 1 3 hauls (1 specimen). 

500- 400 2 4 hauls, with 1*3 

760- 600 2 4 -9 

1000- 760 3 3 1-2 

1250-1000 02 0 

1500-1260 1 1 1-6 

This is mainly an epiplanktonic species, the few specimens from l)elow 
300 fathoms being probably sinking or strays. There is a wide difference 
in the percentages present in different tow nettings at the same level, and 
possibly there are not sufficient gatherings to smooth out the apparent 
variations due to this. There seems, however, to be grounds for saying that 
by day the maximum was at 25 fathoms and by night at the surface. 

Length, ? , 1*2 mm.*; (J, 1‘08-1*18 nim. 

Mormonilla phasma Giesbr. 

Distribution ,— 

At 360 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with *4 par cent. 

Between 400-300 fms. in 1 out of 3 hauls (1 specimen). 

600-400 1 3 hauls, with 1 1 Average specimens 

760-500 3 4 *3 J per 100-fathom haul. 

1000-760 1 3 hauls (1 specimen). 

On account of its small size and very slender form it is clear that the nets 
used do not give any indication of the numbers actually present. Its 
distribution is evidently from 350 to below 750 fathoms. 

Length, ? , 1*32-1*5 mm. The furca in these specimens is divided by the 
outer edge seta in the proportion 10 : 20-10 : 24. This differs a little from 
the original description of Giesbrecht (1892), which gives the proportion as 
10 ; 17. 


Mormokilla minor Giesbr. 

Between 500-400 fms. in 1 out of 3 hauls (2 specimens). 


OlTHOKA SIMILIS GlaUS. 

Distribution ,— 

Nat 180. By day in 

At 0 fsnB, 6 out of 6 hauls, with 46 


Neta00&65. 


0 

7 

7 

•8 

25 

4 

6 

1-1 

60 

3 

7 

•3 

76 

3 

8 

•1 

100 

9 

12 

•IJ 


Per 

eent. 

of 

aver- 



By night in 

3 out of 3 hauls, with 13*6 


2 4 2*2 I 

6 6 1*7 > 

2 5 -3 

7 8 *3 

6 9 *1 ^ 


Per 

cent. 

of 

aver¬ 

age 

haul. 
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200 } ^ ^ hauls. 

250 1 2 hauls, with 1 per cent. 

300 0 1 

350 1 1 (1 specimen). 

Between 150- 50 fms. in 0 out of 1 haul. 


200- 100 

1 

6 hauls (2 specimens). 

250- 160 

2 

3 

(2 . 

300- 200 

2 

3 hauls, with 2 per lOO-fathom haul. 

400- 300 

1 

3 

(2 specimens). 

600- 400 

0 

3 


750- 600 

1 

4 

(1 specimen). 

1000- 760 

1 

3 

(2 specimens). 

1260-1000 

2 

2 hauls, with *6 per 100-fathom haul. 


On Account of its small size it is certain that none of the nets, except 
the fine-meshed (180) surface net, took more than a very small proportion 
of the numbers present. The optimum range seems to be 0-25 fathoms, 
but occasional specimens are met with, usually singly, down to below 1000 
fathoms. The high percentage of 46 for daylight hauls with the 180-mesh 
net shows that it is really a very abundant species at or near the surface, 
probably concentrating in the surface layer during daylight. 

Length, ? , *81-*84 mm. 


OiTHONA ATLANTIOA Farran. 
Oithma atlantica Farran, 1908. 
Oitkona BpiniroBtria G. O. Sara, 1918. 
Oithona atlantica Hosendoru, 1917. 


Distribution ,— 


Net 180. 

By day in 

* 


By night lu 


At 0 fms. 1 out of 6 hauls (1 specimen). 

0 out of 3 hauls. 


Nets 60 & 61. 







0 fms. 5 out of 9 hauls, with 1*3Per 

1 out of 4 hauls, with *6 ^ Per 

26 2 6 



•1 1 cent. 

5 

6 

•3 cent. 

60 6 7 



2*4 Wf 

4 

5 

•9 >of 

76 3 3 



9*5 I aver. 

8 

8 

3*1 1 aver. 

100 12 12 



8*4 J haul. 

9 

9 

4*6 J haul. 

At 150 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, 

with 4 1 




200 1 

2 


1*8 1 Per cent. 



250 2 

2 


3*3 y of average 



300 1 

1 


3*1 haul. 




360 1 

1 


2*2 J 




Between 150- 50 fms. in 

1 out of 1 haul, with 47 1 



200-100 


6 

6 

10 



250-160 


3 

3 

2 

Average 


300-200 


0 

3 

0 

specimens 


400-300 


3 

3 

1*7 

>per 


600-400 


3 

3 

2*3 

lOO-fathom 

1 t 


750-500 


4 

4 

•7 i 

haul. 


1000-760 


3 

3 

2*7^ 
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Contrary to what is found in the case of 0. nimilis^ this species increases 
regularly to a maximum between 75 and 200 fathoms and, allowing for the 
differences of mesh in the nets used, continued downwards in moderate and 
fairly uniform numbers to about 1000 fathoms. 

Length, 9 , 1*08-1*2 mm. 

The probability that this is the species which Claus described under the 
name of 0. spinirostns is very strong, and Bars has adopted that name, but 
Rosendorn regards the question as open. If the differences between this 
species and 0. plumifera are to be regarded as varietal, as Bars seems to 
imply in his “ Monaco’^ list (1916), 0, plumifera must stand as the type and 
not as the variety. Rosendorn, however, separates the two forms, and no 
trace of “plumes’^ was seen on any of the ‘ Research^ specimens. 

OiTHONA SBTIGERA Dana. 

OUhofia pelagica Farran, 1908 


Distnhution ,— 



By day in 




By night in 

At Ofms. 

, 2 out of 9 hauls, with 1*8 *' 

' Per 0 out of 4 hauls. '] Per 

25 

0 6 


0 

cent. 0 

0 1 cent. 

50 

0 7 


0 


0 

5 Uf 

75 

2 3 


1-6 

aver. 6 

8 hauls, with *1 i aver. 

100 

12 12 


•6 

haul. 7 

9 *4 J haul. 

At 150 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with 3*6 1 



200 

2 

2 

3-2 

1 Per cent. 


250 

2 

2 

30 1 

[ of average 

300 

1 

1 

1-1 

1 haul. 


350 

1 

1 


•9J 

1 


Between 

150- 50 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with 5 ' 

Average 


200-100 

6 

6 


9 1 

specimens 


250-150 

3 

3 


13 1 

per 100- 


300-200 

1 

3 


4-3 J 

hithom haul. 


400-300 

0 

3 


0 



500- 400 

1 

3 hauls (1 specimen). 


750-500 

0 

4 


0 



1000-750 

1 

3 


(1 specimen). 


Above 100 fathoms the distribution resembles that of 0. atlantica, with 
about one-tenth of its abundance. From 100 to 300 fathoms the numbers of 
the two species are about equ .1, but below 300 fathoms 0. setigera is almost 
entirely absent. 

Length, ? , 1’4-1‘59 mm. 

I no longer think that the name 0. pelagica, v^hich I proposed (1908 6) 
tor the N.E. Atlantic form of 0. eetigera on account of the absence of 
thickened setse on the swimming feet, can be maintained. Rosendorn has 
shown that in this, as in other respects, 0. setigera is very variable. 
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P0NT(EC1ELLA ABTSSICOLA (T. Soott). 

Artotr^gm obgamohu T. Scott. 

F^wUseUlla abyuicola Giesbrecht. 

Distribution ^— 

At 100 fms. (1 specimen, $ ). 

Between 200“L’0 fms. (1 spedmeD, J ). 

750-500 (1 „ i ). 

Leni^th, $, 1*15 mm. 

Ratania atlantica, sp. n. (PI. 9. fig. 18 ; PI. 10. figs. 11, 12.) 

Description, — Length, 9 , 2*34 mm.; cephalothorax 1*62 mm. ; abdomen 
*72 mm. Resembles GiesbrechPs (1892) figure of R. flava in dorsal view 
(PI. 10. fig. 11), but the cephalon is not so broad, the outline of the cephalo- 
thorax more oval, and the abdomen proportionately a little shorter, less than 
half as long as the cephalothorax. The furcal rami are slightly longer, 
being about twice as long as wide. The antennules (PI. 10. fig. 12) are 7* 
jointed, with three joints corresponding to the 3rd joint of i2. flava ; 7th joint 
equals combined length of joints 4-6, and is thus proportionately longer than 
in R, flava. Antenna and mouth-parts similar to those of R.^va. Swim¬ 
ming feet agree in jointing, setse, and general appearance to those of i2./{am, 
but re 3 of Ist foot (PI. 9. fig. 18) is narrower than is shown in GiesbrechPs 
figure, and ri 3 of the 4th foot has the outer edge seta at the distal third of 
the outer margin instead of about in the middle of the outer margin. 5th 
foot as in R. flava^ but slightly narrower. 

There seems to be suflScient reason for separating this species from R. flava 
on account of its larger size and the different jointing of the antennules. 
A specimen from the west coast of Ireland, taken in 1905 in a tow-net at 500 
fathoms, showed similar characters, but only measured 1*9 mm. 

Distribution. —One specimen in a vertical haul from 1000-750 fathoms. 

Oncaba CONIFSRA Giesbr. 

Distribution .— 

By day in By night in 


At 0 fms. 

3 out of 9 hauls, with 1*9 1 

Per 

0 out of 4 hauls. 

Per 

26 

0 

6 


cent. 

4 

6 hauls, with •! 

cent. 

50 

1 

7 

•03 y 

•86 

of 

3 

6 -09 

>ot 

76 

1 

8 

aver. 

7 

8 -76 

aver. 

100 

11 

12 

•83 J 

haul. 

6 

9 *07, 

haul. 

At 150 fins, in 1 out of 1 haul, with *B 1 

1 




200 


1 

2 -2 

Per cent. 



260 


1 

2 (1 spec.) 

> of average 



aoo 


1 

1 bauL with *5 





S50 


1 

1 ‘7 

1 haul. 
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Botween 160- 50 fms. in 1 out of 1 haul, with 3 '] 


200- 100 

6 

6 

22 


260- 160 

1 

3 

(1 spec.) 1 


300- 200 

1 

3 hauls, with I 

Average 

400- 300 

3 

3 

6-7 

, specimens 

600- 400 

3 

3 

19 

per 

760- 600 

4 

4 

6-1 

100-fathom 

1000- 760 

3 

3 

28 

haul. 

1260-1000 

2 

2 

7*2 


1600-1250 

1 

1 

8 


2000-1500 

1 

1 

1 i 



The optimum for this species clearly extends from 400 to 1000 fathoms, 
and, considering that it probably passed easily through the meshes of the 
vertical nets, it must be plentiful in that region. It is one of the few species 
which was found alive below 1500 fathoms. In the epiplaukton above 100 
fathoms it is scarce, and occurred more often by night than by day. 

Length, ? , 1*2-1*38 mm. 


ONCiEA MEDTTBRRANKA ('laus. 


Distribution .— 

By day in 

AtSOfms.joo^totlOhauU. 

100 6 12 hauls, with *08 

Between 200-100 fms. (1 specimen). 
500-500 (1 „ ). 


By night in 

2 out of 5 hauls, with *01 
2 8 *01 

3 9 *01 


Per cent, 
of average 
haul. 


The numbers taken are so small that it is not possible to say more than 
that it seems to be principally an epiplanklonic form occurring in small 
numbers at 100 fathoms by day and sometimes rising to 50 fathoms by night. 
Length, ? , l-3-l’6 mm.; ^, 1-02-1-12 mm. 


ONCiBA MEDIA Giesbr. 

Distribution .—This generally distributed oceanic species was only taken 
when nets of 180 or 65 mesh were used. 


At 0 fms. (180 mesh) in 3 out of 9 hauls (4 specimens). 

25 ( 65 „ ) 3 8 (3 „ ). 

76 ( 65 „ ) 4 8 hauls, with *05 per cent, of average haul. 

Length, ? , •72-‘79 mm. 


Onoaia suBTiLis (Giesbr.). 

Distribution .— 

At 0 fms. (180 mesh) in 2 out of 9 hauls (3 specimens). 

0 ( 30 „ ) 1 13 (1 specimen). 

This is probably a surface form. It is too small to be taken except by the 
180 mesh nets. 
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CoNiEA BAPAX Giesbr, 

Distribution .— 

Between 400-300 fms. in 1 out of 3 hauls (1 specimen). 

500-400 1 3 (1 „ ). 

750-500 2 4 hauls, with *5 1 Average specimens 

1000-750 2 3 *27 j per 100-fathom haul. 

A fairly uniform distribution from 300 to about 1000 fathoms is indicated 
by the records. Owing to its small size, only a very small proportion of the 
numbers present can have been captured. 

Length, ?, 1*12-1*14 mm. ; cJ, 1*0-1*02 inm. 

Lubbookia aouleata Giesbr. 

Distribution. —One specimen, ?, length 2*28 inm., was taken in a 
horizontal net at 50 fathoms. Already recorded by Giesbrecht from the 
Mediterranean, and by Wolfenden and Sars from the North Atlantic. 

Sapphirina nigromacttlata Claus. (PI. 9. fig. 17.) 

Distribution .— 

At 0 fms. in 1 out of 13 hauls (1 specimen). 

^^5 1 12 (1 „ ). 

50 2 12 hauls, with *01 \ Per cent, of 

100 2 21 ‘01 J average haul. 

Ten specimens in all were examined, 3 cJ (J and 7 9 ? . There is some 
evidence of an irregular horizontal distribution, as these records came 
from Station 30 and two from Station 21 in two successive hauls. 

Length, ? , 1’8-1’98 mm.; (J, 2*16-2*28 mm. Prom Giesbrecht’s (1892) 
diagnostic table these specimens can be identified as S. nigroinaculata^ with 
which in size and in the form of the appendages they agree ; the females, 
however, differ from GiesbrechPs figure in the form of the thorax, the second 
segment being noticeably wider than the first or thiid, as is seen in S. soarlata^ 
and in the slightly longer abdomen. Possibly these differences may be 
due to different methods of preservation. The males retained a brilliant 
iridescence of the furca after over twenty years’ preservation in formalin. 

Cokina granulosa Giesbr. 

Two specimens, both males, were taken, one at the surface, the other at 
25 fathoms. 

Length, S »‘68-*8 mm. 

? CORYCASUS ANGLICUS Lubb. 

Two specimens were taken at the surface, one <J and one ? . 

Length, 9 , 1‘1 mm.; <J, *88 mm. 

Tlie female dififered from C. anglicua in some small points; the genital seg¬ 
ment was about 1^ times as long as its basal width instead of 1^ times, and 
total length of the abdomen was contained about 2^ times in the total length 
of the animal instead of three times, as is usual in C. anglicus. The appen¬ 
dages of the female agreed fairly well with those of C, anglicus. The 2nd 
antenna bad only one distal tooth on the inner margin of the 2nd joint. 
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OOJKTOJSUB FUROIFEB CiaUS« 


Distribution .— 

At 0 fmB. in 0 out of 13 hauls. 

2b 2 12 hauls (2 speoimens). 

50 1 12 (1 specimen). 

75 2 11 (3 specimens). 

100 10 21 hauls, with *09 per cent, by day and *04 per cent, by nig^ht. 

At 150 fms. 'I 
200 
250 
300 
300 


I in 0 out of 6 hauls. 


1 haul (1 specimen). 


This is evidently a species of the lower epiplankton with no noticeable 
diflference between day and night distribution. The specimen from 350 
fathoms may have been taken daring the hauling of the net. 

Length, ? , l*76-l-92 mm.; 1*2-1*3 mm. 


Miobosetella bosea Dana. 

Distribution .— 

At 0 fms. in 1 haul (2 specimenB). 

100 1 (1 specimen). 

350 1 (I „ ). 

Owing to the small size of this and the following species, nothing can be 
deduced from their absence from most of the hauls in the collection. 

Length, $ , *83 mm. 


Microsetblla NOBVEGicA Boeck. 

Distribution ,— 

At 0 fms. in 1 haul (1 specimen). 

25 1 ( „ ). 

Between 200-100 fms. in I haul (1 specimen). 

1000-750 1 (I „ ). 

Length, $ , *57 mm. 

Bathyidia, n. g. 

Agr<*es with Idya in general form and structure o^f the appendages, except 
that the ce[)haIon is longer in proportion to the total length, the furcalrami 
are much longer than wide, and the first foot has three long setae on the 3rd 
joint of the endopodite and is without lamellar wings on the setse of%the 
exopodite. 

Bathyidia remota, sp. n. (PI. 10. figs. 13-17.) 

Df»scription. —Lengtli, ? , 1*48 mm.; cepbalothorax 1*0 mm.; abdomen 
*48 mm. The thoracic segments were injured and imperfect ;jpossibly they 
were longer tihan is shown in the figure (PI. 10. fig. 18). The abdomen is 
about two*-third8 ef tthe length of the cepbalon, genital segment with a faintly 
marked segmentation and twice as long as the .two iollowing segments 

l^INN. JOOBN.— zoology, VOL. XXXVI. 24 
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together, anal segment very short and in dorsal view almost covered by 
the preceding segment, but in ventral view about half as long as it. The 
furca (PI. 10. fig. 15) is about three times as long as wide and equal in 
length to the width of the anal segment, with a long outer edge seta arising 
slightly in front of the middle of the outer edge, four terminal set®, the outer¬ 
most short and forked, the outer branch being the shorter, the next about 
half as long as the furca, and the two innermost broken in the single specimen. 
There is one small seta on the dorsal face of the furca nearer the inner than 
the outer e<lge, and on the ventral face an oblique row of spinules in front of 
the base of the outer edge seta. 

Antennules (PI. 10. fig. 14) about half as long as the cephalothorax, 
8 jointed. Length of joints in *01 mm.:— 

No. 12345678 

Size. 8 10 8 7 3 4 2 8 

Antennae as in Idya ; re witli six terminal setae, the two outermost being 
much thicker than the rest. Mandible not examined. 1st and 2nd maxillae 
and maxillipede as in Idya^ with no characteristic features. 1st foot (PI. 10. 
fig. 16) with n about 1^ times as long as re^ 1st and 2nd joints each with a 
well-developed si, 3rd joint with three well-developed terminal setai, the 
outermost being the longest, rel with Ise^ re 2 with Ise and 1^/, r^3 
with six setaB, which are without the lamellar wings found in Idya. 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th feet, as in Tdya^ with no distinctive characters. 5th feet 
(PI. 10. fig. 17) long and narrow, parallel-sided, nearly as long as the genital 
segment. 

Distrihution .—One specimen in a vertical haul (32/:) between 1000- 
750 fathoms. 

Clttemnestra rostrata Brady. 

One specimen was taken at 50 fathoms and two at 75 fathoms. 

Length, ? , •95-1*08 mni. 

Clytemnbstra bcutbllata Dana. 

One specimen, $ , length 1*2 mni., at 75 fathoms. 


iEoiSTHUS mucronatus Giesbr. 

Distribution.— 

At 250 fms. in 2 out of 2 hauls (2 specimens). 

300 1 1 haul, with 1*05 1 Per cent, of 

360 1 1 *4 J average haul. 

Between 200-100 fms. in 1 out of 6 hauls (1 specimen). 


260-150 

300-200 

400-300 

500-400 

750-500 

1000-750 


1 ( 1 . „ ). 

3 hauls, with 2*7') Average 
3 4 I specimens 


4 

3 



fathom 
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The optimum clearly lies at about 300-400 fathoms, with the range 
extending upwards to about 150 fathoms and downwards to below 750 with 
very small numbers. 

Length, ?, 2’16-2*28 mm. Except for a few young stages all the 
s[iecimens were adult females. 

jEgisthus aculkatus Giesbr. 

One specimen, (J, was taken in a vertical haul from 1000 to 750 fathoms. 

Length, J, 1*28 mm. 

^Egisthus hubius G. 0. Bars. 

JHstribution ,— 

At 250 fms. in 2 out of 2 hauls, with *2 per cent, of average haul. 

300 1 1 haul (1 speciraen). 

350 1 1 (2 specimens). 

Between 300>'200 fms. in 2 out of 3 hauls (2 specimens). 

400-300 1 . « 

500-400 j ^ ^ 

750-500 1 4 (1 specimen). 

The distribution is, on a smaller scale, very similar to that of J£gisthu$ 
inucronatus. All the specimens were males. 

Length (without furca), <?, 1’5G-1’7 mm. The type described by Bars 
(1916), also a male, only measured 1*1 mm. In the only complete specimen, 
length 1*6 mm., the unbroken furca measured 6*7 mm., very little more than 
four times the body-length instead of five times as in Bars’s descri}>tion, but 
the appendages and form agreed so closely with the description and figures 
that I do not think that the differences are specific. There is a minute sixth 
pair of legs, l-jointed with one se and one which Burs does not mention in 
his description. 

The facts that only the male of this species has been found and only the 
female of A, mucronatus, and that A. mucronatus S was found in every 
gathering in which A, dubius occurred, raises a strong suspicion that A. dubius 
may be the male of A, mucronatus. Bars on consideration has rejected this 
view, but the question must still be regarded as open. Against it may be 
said that T. Scott (1894) has recorded the male of A. mucronatus, under the 
name of A. longirostris, from the Gulf of Guinea, without mention of the 
absence of a cephalic spine. This argument from his silence is not con¬ 
clusive, and the appendages of the male which he has figured (antennule, 2nd 
maxilla, and 5th feet) agree closely with those of A, dubius, except that he 
shows the outer terminal spine of the 5th foot as arising slightly in advance 
of the inner instead of beside it as in A. mucronatus ? and A. dubius J. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Plate 8. 


Fig. 1. Calocalanua cmtractua x 72. 


2. 

tf 

fl 

lateral view, x 72. 

8 . 

>♦ 

ft 

6th foot. X 248. 

4. 

tt 

ft 

abdomen, dorsal. X 

6 . 

Calocalanui stylireniis $ , dorsal view. X 63. 

6. 


ft 

abdomen, dorsal. X 

7. 

Calocalanus tenuis $, dorsal view. X 64. 

8. 

it 

tt 

lateral view, x 64. 

9. 

t> 

it 

Ist foot. X 280. 

10. 

it 

it 

2nd foot. X 280. 

11. 

ti 

tt 

4th foot. X 280. 

12. 

ft 

It 

6th foot. X 280. 




Plate 6. 


Fig. 


1. Clautocalanut arcuieomii lateral view. X 35. 

2. „ „ furca. X 143. 

3. „ „ 5th foot. X143. 

4. Clausocalanus per^ens $, lateral view, x 57. 


6. 

ft 

It 

furca. X 297. 

6. 

tt 

It 

5th foot. X 297. 

7. 

Clausocalanus paululus 

lateral view, x 67. 

8. 

It 

19 

idnlomen, lateral. X 95. 

9. 

ft 

tt 

3rd foot. X 297. 

10. 

ft 

n 

2nd foot, 62 and rt. X 297. 

11. 

fi 

ft 

5th foot. X 297. 

12. 

ti 

tt 

fiirca. X 210. 


IS. Mamcilla tentra $, lateral view. X 37. 
14. , „ dorsal view. X 87. 
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Plate 7. 

. 1. 

Seolecitkriv curia ^ 

, lateral view. X 65. 

2. 

99 

99 

dorsal view, x 65. 

8. 

99 

99 

Ist foot. X 212. 

4. 

99 

99 

Ist foot, ri (another specimen), x 212, 

5. 

99 

99 

2nd foot. X 203. 

6. 

99 

99 

3rd foot. X 203. 

7. 

Soolecithriv Fowleri 9 , lateral view, X 36. 

8. 

99 

99 

dorsal view, x 29. 

9. 

99 

99 

aniennule. x 128. 

10. 

99 

99 

antenna. X 86. 

11. 

99 

99 

1st maxilla. X 116. 

12. 

99 

99 

maxiilipede. X 116. 




Plate 8. 

1. 

Scokcithiix Fowleri 2 , 2nd foot. X 66. 

2. 

99 

99 

8rd foot. X 86. 

3. 

99 

99 • 

5th foot. X 229. 

4. 

1 

r 

40 

, 5th foot. X 162. 

5. 

Scohcithriv laminata $, lateral view, x 85. 

6. 

99 

99 

2nd foot. X 81. 

7, 

99 

99 

3rd foot. X 81. 

8. 

99 

99 

5th foot. X 255. 

9. Scolecithrix faldfer 5, dorsal view. X 32. 

10. 

99 

99 

abdomen. X 51. 

11. 

99 

99 

antenna. X 64. 

12. 

99 

99 

2nd foot. X 64. 

13. 

99 

99 

3rd foot. X 64. 

14. 

99 

99 

5th foot. X 170. 


'Plate 9. 


Fig. 1. Lncicutia flamcomU $, lateral view. X 44. 
2. „ „ futca. X 91. 

8, „ ■„ let foot, 26. X168. 

4. Ludcutia gemina $, lateral view. X 42. 

6. 99 99 furca. X 77. 


6 . 

7. 


99 

99 


99 

99 


99 99 

9. LwsUsutia airntdans 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

18. 


99 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 


let foot, 2 b, X 168. 
2ud foot. X 110. 

5th foot. X 110. 

$, 1st foot. X 68. 

5th foot. X 72. 

2nd foot, re, X 72. 

, right 5th foot X 78. 
left 5th foot. X 78. 


14. ffaioptilue anguetiape $ , mandible, cutting edge, x 87. 

15. Hahptilue buUieeps, stage IV, antenna, x 42. 

16. „ „ „ mandible, cutting edge, x 87. 

17. Sappkirina nigromaetdaia $ , dorsal view, x 19. 

18. Ratania atlantioa $, Ist foot, x 78. 











. Pl. 8. 
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Plate 10. 

1. Haloptilus huUicepSy Bte^e IV, dorsal view, x 17. 

M f, u cephalon, lateral, x 17. 

• u ft ft 1st maxilla, x 61. 

4. Euaugaptilus humilta $, dorsal view, x 44. 

5. „ f, antenna, x 109. 

6. „ „ mandible, cuttinf^ edge. X 175 

7. I, „ abdomen. X 63. 

8. „ „ 1st maxilla, x 175. 

9. „ „ 2nd maxilla, x 100. 

10. „ „ maxillipede. X 97. 

11. Eatania atlantiea $, dorsal view, x 24. 

12. „ „ antennule. x 76. 

13. Bathyidta remota $, dorsal view, x 31. 

14. „ „ antennule. x 84. 

16. „ „ furoa. X 104. 

16. „ „ Istfoot. X 82. 

17. „ „ 6th foot. X 133. 
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Polychffita of the ‘ Alert ’ Expedition.’ Families Uesionidae and Nereidse *. 
By C. C. A. Monbo, F.L.S. 

[Published by permission of the Trustees of the liritish Museum.] 

(With 11 Text-figures.) 

[Read 18th February, 192G.] 

Family HE810N1D Ji, Grube. 

Hesione iNTEBTEXTA, Grube. 

Hetwne intertexta, Grube, 1878, p. 102, pi. 6. fig. 5. 

„ „ Grube, Horst, 1924, p. 192. 

Occurrence ;—Port Molle, Queensland, beach and coral reef. Holothuria 
Bank, Torres Straits. Prince of Wales Channel, Torres Straits, 7 fms., sand. 
Thursday Island, 0~5 fms., sand. Flinders Claremont, N.E. Australia, 
11 fms., sand and mud. Macclesfield Bank, China Sea. Rameswaram, 
Gulf of Manaar. Providence Reef, Mascarene Islands. 

Description ;—Eleven specimens, the largest being 49 mm. x 7 mm., and 
the smallest 11 mm. x 2 mm., both measurements excluding the feet. The 
average size of an adult specimen is about 40 mm. X 5 min. The body-colour 
in spirit varies from a pale yellow to a grey, and from a grey to a pale green. 
The colour-pattern, except in a few examples in which traces of a brown 
longitudinal dorsal striping are still apparent, has disappeared. At the apex 
of the blade of the chsetse the delicate covering lamella or guard is continued 
past the subapical tooth until it nearly meets the apical tooth. There is a 
single black aciculum. 

Remarks :—The dorsal striping which Horst (1924) regards as characteristic 
of /i. intertexta is found also in H. pantherina^ Risso (=?//. splendida^ Sav.). 
Fauvel (1923, p. 324) mentions the variability of the coloration of IL pan-- 
iherina^ describing that species as being spotted with brown and with white 
reticulations, or striped with either elongated or rounded brown markings. 
Treadwell (1902, p. 184) rejects differences in colour-pattern between 
D. vittigera^ Ehlers, and H. prastexta^ Ehlers, and adopts Ehlers’s suggestion 
that such differences are probably due to sexual changes. 

Furthermore, Fauvel (1911, p. 375) showed that the shape of the digiiiform 
parapodial languet is too variable to be employed as a specific character. 

* Ooncluding paper of the series. See Joum. Linn. Soc. London, Zool. xxxvi. no. 240, 
pp. 87-77 (1924). 
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Ghaniberlin (1919, p. 189) believas that the shape of the apex of the chsetal 
blade and especially the relation of the guard to the apical teeth give valid 
specific characters, and figures a series of examples of chaetal blades {loc. dt. 
pU 22. figs. 7-14). He does not, however, sufficiently distinguish between 
those types of chsetas in which the guard approaches the same tooth, whether 
it be the apical or subapical. Slight differences in the curvature of the 
teeth are matters of individual variation. 

The relation of the guard to the apical teeth appears^ however, to be 
constant and specific ; and using this relation as a basis for classification, the 
species of Hesione fall into three and possibly four groups. 

A. The guard approaches the subapical tooth. 

H. pantherina^ Risso (Jide Fauvel). 

H. proctochona^ Schmarda. 

ff. margaritcB, Hansen. 

H. genettaj Grube {Jidf Chamberlin). 

B. The guard approaches the apical tooth. 

H. intertextaj Grube (Jide Chamberlin). 

H. reticulata^ Maren 2 ell 6 r. 

H. panamena^ Chamberlin. 

H. prostexta^ Eblers. 

C. The guard projects beyond the apical tooth. 

-H. Eugenke^ Einberg. 

JET. Ehlersi^ Gravier, in which the chsetal guard appears to be transitional 
between the type of Group A and that of Group B, is probably a good 
species. 

I have found no record of the shape of the chsetal blade in S, ceylonica^ 
Grube, nor is this known for IL padfica, McIntosh. Treadwell rightly 
identifies H. vittigera, Ehlers, with H. proctoehona^ Schmarda, but H. pra^ 
iexta^ Ehlers, which he claims is also identical with B, proctochona, differs 
from Schmarda’s species in the shape of its chsetal blade. Between the 
species within Group A and Group B severally there appear to be no valid 
differences beyond those of coloration. H, pantherina occurs in the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; the remainder are tropical. 

Hbsionb Eugenia, Kinberg. 

Hesione Bugenice^ Einberg, 1857, p. 57, pi. 28. fig. 8. 

Occurrence Holothuria Bank, Torres Straits. 

Description :—One specimen, 36 mm. x 4 mm., excluding the feet. The 
specimen is ill preserved. All colouring has completely disappeared and 
both tentacular and anal cirri have been lost. Kinberg^s figure (8 B) of the 
head, proboscis, and anterior segments is accurate, but in his drawing (8 F) 
of a foot he omits the dorsal languet which arises from the dorsal lip of the 
chsBta sao. 
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Leoobates ohinensis, Kinberg. 

L^ocratea chinenaia^ ICinberg, 1857, p. 67, pi. 23. fig. 7. 

„ „ Kinberg, Ho«fc, 1924, p. 193. 

„ anonymusy Hessle, 1926, p. 16, fig. 4. 

Occurrence :—Macclesfield Bank, China Sea. 

Remarks: —One specimen, measuring 16 inm. x 2 mm. As Horst(Zoc.ct^) 
points out, this species is easily recognizable by its large conical facial 
tubercle. 

Lbooratbs papillosus, sp. n. 

Occurrence :—Macclesfield Bank, China Sea. 

Description :—Two specimens, measuring 12 mm. x 2 mm. and 13 mm. x 

2 mm., excluding the feet. The prostomium, with the proboscis everted, is 
subrectangular, with two conspicuous pairs of eyes, the anterior pair being 
the larger. Behind the second pair of eyes are two faint pigment-spots. 
The facial tubercle is rounded rather than conical, and tlie paired tentacles 
are only slightly longer than the palps. The dorsal jaw-plate is single, and 
the proboscis is provided with a complete crown of about 24 chitinous 
papillse. 

The body-colour in spirit is pale yellow with no markings, and there are 
the usual 16 chastigers. The notopodium begins at the 4th chjetiger. The 
dorsal chsatas are long and delicately spinous, and the neuropodial chsetal 
blades are long and fine with small apical teeth. The lamelliform guard 
reaches to the subapical tooth. The cirri of the anal and pre-anal segments 
are missing from the examples. 

Remarks :—This species is easily distinguishable by the complete crown of 
chitinous papillse. L, anoinaluSy Chamberlin, is described as possessing a 
half-circle of papillss on the dorsal surface of the proboscis. 

Lbooratbs diplognathus, sp. n. 

Occurrence :—Macclesfield Bank, China Sea. 

Description ;—Four specimens, of which the largest measures 21 mm. x 

3 mm. and the smallest 13 mm. x 2 mm., excluding the feet. The dorsum is 
a dark chestnut-brown traversed by intersegmental bands of white. The 
colouring is more intense in the anterior segments, and in two examples it 
disappears altogether behind the first half-dozen segments. The dorsum is 
much arched and there is the usual ventral sulcus. The prostomium with 
the proboscis everted is as broad as long and irregularly marked with brown 
anteriorly. The anterior and larger pair of eyes, which are not clearly 
delimited, arise on a level with the unpaired tentacle. The facial tubercle is 
more or less conical and not very prominent. The paired tentacles are about 
twice as long as the palps, which are furnished with very stout basal articles. 
Behind the posterior median furrow the prostomium curves back in a 
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remarkable wing-like pair of folds (fig. 1). The tipper jaw-plate is composed 
of two pieces set together in the form of a bifid fan as in L, atlanticui^ 
Mclnt. There are 16 chsstigers and the nsual 8 pairs of tentacular cirri. 


Fio. 1. 



LeocrateB dipioffnathui, sp, n. 
Dorsal view of bead. X 28. 


Fxo. 2» 



dvfdogwithMy ep. n. 

Ohsetal blade X 470. 

The acionltun detaches itself from the dorsal cirrus and suj<ports a true 
noiopodinin at the 5th foot. In addition to the two anal cirri ^ere is a pre- 
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anal achaetous segment bearing long filiform cirri. The dorsal cbsetae are 
furnish<»d with well-marked spines, and in the neuropodial chsetac the teeth of 
the blade are large and widely separated (fig. 2). The lamelliform guard 
approaches the aubapical tooth. 

Remarks :—This species is closely related to L.auritus^ Hessle (1925, p. 18), 
but is distinguished from it by the possession of double dorsal jaw-plates. 
Moreover, in L. auritus the notopodium begins with the 4th chaetiger and in 
L. diplognathus with the 5th. 

Irma latifkons, Grube. 

Irma lati/ironSf Grube, 1878, p. 109, pi. 6. fig. 6, pi. 16. fig. 11. 

Occurrence :—Port Jackson. 

Remarks :—A single anterior fragment consisting of 26 chaetigers. I do 
not consider that Augener (1913, p. 189) is justified in identifying this 
species with Irma augustifrons^ Grube. The great breadth of the prostomium, 
which is more than twice as broad as long, the extreme length and slender¬ 
ness of the numerous chaetal blades with their claw-like apexes appear to be 
distinctive of 7. latifrons. 

Family NEBEID^E. 

Nereis (Perinereis) oultrifera (Grube). 

Nereis (Perinereis) cuUrifeta, Fauvel, 1923, p. 362. 

Occurrence :—Singapore beach. 

Remarks ;—Five specimens, the largest measuring 67 mm. x 4 mm. and 
the smallest 38 mm. x 2 mm., excluding the feet. 

There is an unusual arrangement in the teeth of Group I of the proboscis. 
There are 4 small paragnaths in a diamond-shaped pattern instead of the 
usual 1 to 3 in a row. 

Nereis (P.) Helleri^ Grube, Nereis (P.) striolata^ Grube, and Nereis (P.) 
perspicillata^ Grube, appear to be simple varieties of the European Nereis 
(P.) cultnfera^ Grube. 

Nereis (Perinereis) nuntia, Sav. 

For synonymy see Faurel, 1019, p. 410. 

Nereis (Perinereis) nuntia, Sav., var. brevicirris, Grube. 

Occurrence :—Goto, Japan. 

Remarks :—^Two specimens, one complete, measuring 58 mm. x 3 mm. 
without the feel^ and one anterior fragment. 

Nereis (Perinereis) nuntia, Sav., var. vallata, Grube. 

Occurrence :—Port Jackson. Alert Harbour. W. Patagonia. 

Remarks Three specimens, of which the largest jneasures 106 mm* X 
3 mm. and the smallest 81 mm. x 2 mm. without the feet. 

Fauvel (1919, pp. 410-421} has made a lucid analysis of this species and 
its varieties, to which I have nothing to add. 
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Nereis (Pbrinerexs) Barbara, sp. n. 

Occurrence Port Jackson, 3 specimens. “ East Australia,’^ 8 specimens. 
Singapore Beach, 1 specimen. 

Fig. 8. 



Nereis (P.) harbara, sp. n. Dorsal view of head and proboscis, x 18. 

Fig, 4. 



Nereis (P.) barbara, sp. n. Ventral view of head and proboscis. X 16. 

Description ;—The largest specimen measures 57 mm. x 3 mm. without the 
feet. The more common size is about 40 mm. x 2 mm. The colour in spirit 
is pale yellow, and all markings have disappeared except for a large dark 
spot on the upper surface of the superior dorsal languet in the posterior 
segments. The prostomium is of the usual shape and the tentacles are about 
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one-fourth of its length. The prominent palps end in a small knob-like 
terminal article. The longer tentacular cirri reach to the 3rd cbsetiger. 
The arrangement of the paragnaths is as follows :— 

Group I. Two, a smaller followed by a larger. 

Group II. An oblique distichous group of about twelve paragnaths. 

Group 111. A small transverse group of about nine paragnaths. 

Group IV. A large crescentic group. 

Group V. A longitudinal row* of four paragnaths. 

Group VI. Two small paragnaths on the border of Group V and a 
single large linear paragnath. 

Groups VII and VIII. A band of paragnaths about four deep. 

There occurs some variation in the arrangement of Group VI. Of the 
small paragnaths on the border of Group V there are. in some examples three 
paragnaths, the usual two side by side and a third one above or below them. 
In one example there is only a single small paragnath besides the large linear 
one. 

Fig. 5. 



Nereis (P.) harhara^ sp. n. Anterior foot, x 65. 


Regarding the feet (fig. 5), in the anterior segments there is a long dorsal 
cirrus projecting well beyond the superior dorsal languet. The two dorsal 
languets are not very prominent and the lip of the ventral cheeta sac is just 
shorter than the inferior one. The ventral languet is subdigitiform and of 
about the same length as the ventral cirrus. Posteriorly the languets 
all become longer and more pointed. There is nothing remarkable about the 
chsetse and their arrangement except that there appear to be no heterogomph 
spinigers present. 

Remarks :—^The arrangement of the paragnaths of Groups V and VI is, 
as far as I know, unlike that of any other Perinereid. Nereis amhlyodonta^ 
Schmarda, is perhaps related in that it has a small paragnath in Group VI 
adjoining Group V. 
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Nsbeis (Pebikbbeib) sultjana, Horst. 

Nereis,(Perinet m) wJuanoy Horst^ 1924, p. 17B, pi. 38. fig. 9. 

Occurrence :—Darros Island in the Amirantes. 

Description ;—Eleven specimens mostly incomplete posteriorly. Size 30- 
40 min. X 2 mm. The largest specimen is 44 mm. x 2*5 mm.^ excluding the 

feet. 

There is a much faded brown pigment-spot at the base of both palps and 
of the paired tentacles. The buccal segment has also two pigment-spots on 
each side, one at the base of the tentacular cirri and the other obliquely 
plnced in front of the first foot. The longest tentacular cirrus reaches only to 
the 3rd chsetiger, and the 1st chmtiger is unpigmented. That which Horst 
describes as ** a narrow transverse black band in my examples is seen as a 
dark brown band occupying about three-quarters of each segment. For the 
first few segments the white transverse line divides the brown band equally, 
but more posteriorly it gradually moves further backwards in the segment. 
Both dorsally and ventrally there is a faintly discernible median colour-line. 
In the posterior segments the dark brown bands cease, and their place is 
taken by two narrow transverse lines of pale brown, behind which and in the 
median line is a triangular patch of the same colour. 

The arrangement of the paragnaths is as follows :— 

Group 1. Two paragnaths in a line, the smaller in front. 

„ II. A roughly distichous oblique group. 

„ III. A transverse group of about 3 rows. 

9 , IV. An oblique group of about 4 rows, 

„ VI. A sinf^le ridge-shaped paragnath. 

The foot has been well figared hy Horst {loc. cit.). 

Remarks ; The absence of all'the groups except VI from the oral ring 
makes this species easily identifiable. There are certain differences between 
my specimens and those described by Horst—^notably the much greater 
length which Horst gives for the tentacular cirri, but these are not sufficient 
to justify the establishment of a new species. 

Nebem (Pebinbbeis) Calmahi, sp. n. 

Occurrence “ East Australia,” 12 specimens. Macclesfield Bank, China 
Sea, 2 specimens. Port Jackson, 1 specimen. 

Description : The largest example is 49 mm. x 3 mm., excluding the feet. 
The most common size is about 30 mm. x 2 mm. The majority of the 
specimens are in the epigamic condition. The colour in spirit is a pale 
yellow without any markings, and the prostomium is broader than long with 
very short tentacles which do not reach to the end of the basal article of the 
palps. They are about one-fourth the length of the prostomium. The palps 
are fairly slender and subulate with a short terminal article. The tentacular 
cirri are also short, reaching to the 8rd chmtiger. The armature of the 
proboscis is as follows 
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I. Two in a line, a smaller followed by a larger. 

II. An oblique subdistichous group. 

III. A small transverse group. 

IV. An oblong group of about 3 rows. 

V. Nil. 

VI. A single large transverse paragnatb. 

VII and VIII. An irregular single row of 10 to 12 paragnaths 
(figs. 6 and 7}. 


Figs. 6 & 7. 



Nereis (P.) Calmani^ sp. n. 
Dorsal view of head and proboscis. 
Xl7. 



Nereis (P.) Cahnanif ap. n. 
Ventral view of head and proboscis. 
X17. 


Fig. 8. 



Nereis (P.) Cdhnmif sp. a. Anterior foot. X 70. 


Regarding the feet (fig. 8), there is a small thick dorsal cirrus not reaching 
to the end of the superior dorsal languet, which is large and conical. The 
inferior dorsal languet is digitiform and considerably longer than the ventral 
languet. The lip of the ventral chseta sac is not very prominent and the 
ventral cirrus is shorter than the ventral languet. 

In the posterior segments the superior dorsal languet shows a considerable 
increase in size relative to the others. 
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The Arrangement of the chsDtse is as follows :• 


Notopodium . Homogomph spinigers. 

Nenropodiam . Upper bundle. Homogomph spinigers and hetero- 

gomph falcigers. 

Lower bundle. A single heterogomph spiniger 
and a group of heterogomph falcigers. The 
blades of the spinigers are long, slender, and 
slightly curved. 


Remarks :—I have much pleasure in naming this species after Dr. W. T. 
Caiman, F.B.S., the eminent carcinologist. As far as I know, this is the 
only recorded species of Perinereis with no paragnaths in Group V, a single 
one in VI, and a single row in VII and VIII. 

Nereis (Perinereis) amblyodonta, Schmarda. 

For the synonymy of this species see Augener, 1913, p. 174. 

Occurrence :—Port Jackson. 

Remarks :—Three ill-preserved fragmentary specimens. This species has 
been well figured both by Schmarda and by Kinberg. 

Nereis (Lyooris) Larsbni, sp, n. 


Fio. 9. 



Nereis Larseni^ sp. n. Dorsal view of head and proboscis, x 16. 


Occurrence :—Sandwich Islands, Antarctic Ocean, 30-50 fins. 

Description :—^Two complete specimens and one anterior fragment. The 
sise is about 30 mm.x2 mm., excluding the feet. The colour in spirit is c 
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uniEorm very pale red, and all traces of markings have disappeared. The 
prostomium is broader than long, and the two pairs oE eyes are widely 
separated. The tentacles are less than half the length oE tbe prostotniam, 
and project forward for about the same distance as the palps, which are stout 
and have a very small terminal article. The longest tentacular cirrus reaches 
to the 7th chsetiger. The arrangement of the paragnatbs (figs. 9 and 10) is 
as follows :— 

I. One. 

II. A sub-distichous group of about 8. 

III. An irregular horizontal group of about 10. 

IV. A vertical group of about 15. 

V. Nil. 

VI. Two to 4 minute paragnatbs in a single transverse line. 

VII and VIII. Five relatively large widely-spaced paragnatbs in a 
horizontal row. 

Fia. 10. 



Lanenty sp. n. Ventral view of head and proboscis. X 13. 


Regarding the feet (fig. 11), there is a long dorsal cirrus, and the two 
dorsal languets are bluntly conical. The lip of the dorsal chaeta sao is pro¬ 
duced to form a very small dorsal languet. Tbe ventral chasta-sac lip 
projects almost as far as the inferior dorsal languet. The ventral languet is 
of the same general form as the dorsal ones. 

In the posterior segments, as is usual, the languets are more slender and 
pointed. 

The ohsetse are divided as follows :— 


Notopodium . Homogomph spinigers. 

Neuropodium . Upper bundle, Homogomph sp*inigers and a few 

heterogomph falcigers. 


Lower bundle, Homogomph spinigers and a 
group of heterogomph falcigers. 

There are no heterogomph spinigers. 
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Remarks;—Nereis (L.) Larsens belongit to that section of Lycorids in 
which Gronps YII and VIII are oocnpied by a single transverse row of 
paragnaths. To this section belong Nereis trifaseiata, Grube, Nereis masa- 
laeensis, Grube, Nereis emtieri, Gravier, and Nereis unifasdata, Willey. 
Nereis Larseni seems to be closely related to Willey’s species, since in the 
latter no true heterogomph spinigers were found. However, the single row 
of minute paragnaths in Group VI, together with the absence of heterogomph 
spinigers, clearly separates Nereis Larsens from its related species. Nereis 
rava, Ehlers, is a European species which is also closely related. 


Fio. 11. 



Nereis Larsens, sp. n. Anterior foot. X 70. 


Nbbbis (Plattkebeis) DnuERiui (Andouin & Milne Edwards). 

Nereis (IHatynereis) DumeriUi, Faurel, 1923, p. 869. 

Two examples of this cosmopolitan species, one from the Straits of MagelUo 
and one from South Georgia. 

The Nereis (P.) australis, Schmarda, described by Ehlers (1904, pp. 2&- 
28) and by Augener (1913, pp. 182-184), is a simple variety of this species. 

Nbbbis aabantemsis, Augener. 

JVereti atbanyemis, Augener, 1918, pp. 149-168, pL 2. fig. 6, text-fig. 14a-0. 

Occurrence :—Port Jackson. 

Remarks :—One complete specimen 53 mm. X 4 mm., excluding the feet, 
and five fragments. All the examples are atokons. With the material at 
hand there is nothing to be added to Augener's full account of tiiis species. 
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On the Feeding Meohaniam of a Freshwater Ostracod, Pionocyprit vidua 
(0. F. Muller). By H. Graham Cannox, M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S., 
Professor of Zoology, Sheffield University. (From the Zoologioal 
Laboratory, Imperial Collage of Science and Technology, South 
Kensington, London.) 

(Plate 11, and 6 Text-figpures.) 

[Read 17th December, 1925.] 

The external anatomy of the Cypridm, the family to which the majority of 
fresh-water Ostracods belong, has been dealt with in considerable detail by 
Claus (1892). More recently Sars (1922-1925) has described them from 
the systematic standpoint. But in neither of these works—nor, indeed in 
any other paper, as far as the author is aware—is to be found an accurate 
representation of the form of the body and limbs of any one species. The 
object of the present paper is to supply this deficiency, and to indicate the 
way in which the limbs work together. 

The Cypridae, especially those occurring in fresh water, exhibit a very 
uniform structure. The form selected for the present paj)er is very common, 
and was chosen simply because it is typical and is very easy to rear in 
cultures in the laboratory. Pionocyprit vidua (0. F. Muller) is the form 
usually known as Cypridopsis vidua. Its limbs have recently been figured 
by Sars (1925, pi. Ixiii.). 

In PI. 11 are two representations of an adult individual. In both the 
body and the limbs have been drawn as if they were opaque. A key to this 
Plate is to bo found in text-fig. 5. One drawing shows a side view after 
removing the left valve ; the other shows a ventral view, the lower halves of 
the valves having been removed. The drawings were made from the study 
of a large number of individuals fixed in hot 70 per cent, alcohol and cleared 
in glycerine. The details of the limbs were studied separately from isolated 
limbs dissected from the body. 

The form of the body is indicated in text-fig. 1. It will be seen that the 
large mass formed by the labrnm and hypostome, which may be termed 
the “ oral mass,” is suspended from the more dorsal part of the body by a 
narrower ‘‘neck,” so that the month reaches to the ventral edges of the 
valves. The “ neck ” passes through the level of the attachment of the an¬ 
tennae and of the maxillnles. It is particularly obvious in young forms in 
which the posterior genitalia have not developed. 
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The attachment of the body to the valves is indicated in text-fig. 1 (a). 
Anteriorly the attachment commences above the antennules, and runs down¬ 
wards and backwards to the point where the thickened apex of the mandible 
pivots against the inner face of the valve. It then runs vertically downwards 
to the shell-attachment of the adductor muscle, and, passing ventrally round 
this, slopes upwards to the dorsal part of the valve almost directly above the 
anus. The shell-cavity is thus effectively divided into two parts by the 
ventrally projecting ridge formed by the adductor muscle. Into the anterior 


Tkxt-pig. 1. 



(a) Side view of adult PionoeypriSf the left valve, the limbs, aud the caudal furca having 

been removed. The attachment of the limbs to the body and of the body to the shell 
are indicated approximately. The arrows on the left of the figure indicate the 
ingoing stream and those on the right the outgoing stream of water. 

(b) Ventral view of adult Pionocypris^ the limbs and caudal furca having been removed. 


chamber project the antennse and the mandibular palp, while into the 
posterior the vibratory plate of the tnaxillule, the posterior part of the maxilla, 
and the two trunk-limbs project (text-fig. 1 (a))*. Ventrally the curved 
bow-shaped projections of the edges of the valves (text-fig. 1 (6), Kp.) are 

• The fact, demonstrated by the author (1926), that a typical segmental excretory organ 
develops in the segment of the second post-mandibular limb has been gg conclusive 
evidence that this limb is a true maxilla, 
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BO situated that when the valves are nearly closed they overlap just behind 
the hypostome. 

Pionoeypris vidua is, in the adult, essentially a creeping form. The 
younger larval stages are, on the contrary, swimmers rather than crawlers. 
There is considerable disagreement on this point among previous workers. 
Schreiber (1922, p. 493) states that Pionoeypris vidua is a good swimmer and 
“von dieser Befiihigung ausgiebigen Gebrauch macht,^' whereas MUller 
(1900, p. 81) states that the animal cannot even lift itself off the ground, 
although it makes active swimming movements. The present author cannot 
agree with either of these authorities. The adults can and do swim, but in 
a very inefficient manner when compared with a marine form such as Cylin^ 
drolebens. Most of the time they crawl on or in the mud, in which, inci¬ 
dentally, they form definite burrows. But also they crawl over the surface of 


Tkxt-pio. 2. 



Right mandibular palp of IHonocypris vidua, viewed from the median side. X 445. 

plants, feeding on any diatoms or detritus that may happen to have settled 
there. If disturbed, they at once make for the mud and it is then that 
their very inefficient mode of swimming can be observed. 

The swimming-organs are the antennse, vigorous backward and downward 
lashes of which propel the animal forwards. The effective part of the 
antenna, for this purpose, is the group of five long natatory hairs (text- 
fig. 5. n.8.) that arise from the inner face of the third compound joint, called 
by Claus (1894, p. 24) the “tibia.” Bars (1925, p. 136) states that these 
hairs are densely ciliated. It would perhaps be more accurate to say that 
towards the ends they are frayed out. The antennules are definitely not 
swimming*organs. They are probably more a hindrance in this connection 
than otherwise. They are trailed behind over ihe back or moved about in an 
irregular manner, the hairs at their tips being spread out into a wide fan. 
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Skogsberg (1920, p. 69) states generally for the Cjrpridie that the antennales 
are natatory in fnnction, but this is certainly not the case in P. vidua. From 
the manner in which they are moved about during feeding they are probably 
sensory. Schreiber (1922, p. 501) states that they function in balancing and 
steering the body during swimming. This may be correct in other Cyprida, 
but P. vidua does not appear to have much control over its direction when it 
is forced to swim. Undoubtedly, however, the wide-spread fan of the 
antennulary hairs must serve as a parachute while the animal is tumbling 
through the water, and in this sense might be considered as a balancer. 

In creeping the locomotion of Pionoeypris is quadrupedal. The fore limbs 
are the antenna and the hind pair the first trunk-limbs. The antenna pull 
the body along, while the first trunk-limbs push it forwards. The group 
of spines terminating the antenna are strong, and one is very markedly 
“ sawed ” on its posterior side. They form a very effective grip in pu llin g 
the animal along, and it is undoubtedly by the aid of these spines that the 
ostracods can creep up the apparently clean inner surface of an aquarium 
glass. The long terminal spine of the first trunk-limb serves for digging 
backwards into the substratum. It has no “ sawed ” edge, but under high- 
power it can be seen to possess a series of oblique transverse markings that 
probably indicate ridges on its anterior face. 

Pionoeyprii ddua is a deposit-feeder, in the sense that Hunt (1924-, p. 575) 
defined the term. It is not selective in its feeding. It eats anything dead 
or alive that it happens to kick up in its wanderings. 

An important factor in the feeding meclinnism is the current of water that 
passes through the shell. This is produced mainly by two vibratory plates, 
a small plate on the mandibular palp (text-fig. 5, tndk, ex.) working in the 
anterior chamber of the shell, token by Hansen (1925, p. 61) to represent 
the exopodite, and a more important and larger plate (text-fig. 5,nue.l., ep.), 
the epipodite of the maxillule (Hanson, 1925, p. 70) working in the posterior 
chamber. These two plates oscillate at the same speed, but when one is 
moving forwards the other is moving backwards. The setm fringing the 
plates are not branched, but appear slightly frayed out at the ends. In 
sections they appear round and under high-power there can just be seen very 
thin sparsely distributed setules arranged along their adjacent edges. These 
setules all lie in the plane of the plates. The latter act in the same way as an 
oar used in sculling over the stern of a boat. The maxillulary plate swings 
through an arc, the anterior part remaining practically stationary, while the 
posterior part moves up and down. This causes a constant stream of water 
to pais antero-posteriorly through the shell. The mandibular plate cannot 
have much importanoe in causing the stream when its size is compared with 
that of the maxillulary plate. It probably functions chiefly in keeping up a 
circulation in the anterior chamber of the shell. ^ ^ 

In addition to these two plates there is a minute vibratory plate on the 
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posterior part of the maxilla, called by Hansen (1925, p. 75) the “ prceepipod/^ 
A characteristic of the genus Pionocypris is that this plate is small. In other 
Oyprids it may be of considerable size, and its vibration in these forms would 
enhance the effect produced by the tnaxillulary plate. 

The stream passes into the shell-cavity between the antennules and the 
mouth (text-fig. 1 (a)). Behind this the valves are effectively closed by 
the hypostoine and the bowed projections from the valve-edges. Posterior 
to the latter the stream passes out. In entering it is divided into two, one 
half passing on each side of the labruin. Each of those, in passing backwards, 
is narrowed down to pass between the adductor muscle dorsally and the 
edges of the shell ventrally and in so doing passes over the mandibular palp. 


Tbxt-fiq. 3. 



Diaipam of posterior wall of oral cavity, viewed from the front, to show 
relation of food-rakes to mandibles and maxillules. 

c.«., chitinous cross-strut; dorsal food-rake muscles; cf.v.m., dorso-ventral muscles 

of mandible; o.s., endo-skeletal system between maxillary and maxillular} segments; 
/.r., food-rakes; mandible; transverse tendon of mandibles; 

maxillule; thin chitinous strand running from food-roke to cross-strut. 


Most of the food eaten by Pionocypris is kicked up by the antennae. The 
terminal spines in being pushed ventro-postoriorly into the substratum 
disturb a quantity of material just below the labrum. This would naturally 
spread in all directions, but is sucked into the shell by the entering current 
of water. In addition, disturbed particles are probably prevented from 
passing forwards by the veil formed by the natatory set® of the antenn®. 
The disturbed material once inside the shell, is now caught by the collecting 
hairs on the ends of the mandibular palps. The palps swing backwards and 
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forwards in an arc (text-fig. 5), extending from the base of the antennss 
over the surface of the labrum to the mouth. As the palps move backwards 
the maxillules move inwards towards the mid-ventral line and slightly 
forwards to the level of the mouth. The palps are withdrawn forwards just 
before the maxillules move outwards. The food gathered on the tips of the 
mandibular palps is thus gripped by the terminal setae of the maxillule^ 
while the palps are moved forwards. 

An isolated palp is figured in text-fig. 2. The food-particles disturbed by 
the antennae are probably seized for the most part by the group of strong 
claws terminating the palp, while stray particles and floating matter carried 
in by the more dorsal stream of water are probably filtered off by the group 
of four fine hairs that occur on the outer side of each palp. There are two 
hairs arising from the distal part of the basis of the palp that are of peculiar 
interest. One (text-fig. 2, a) runs dorso-anteriorly and curves over the 
surface of the labrum. It is beset with a double row of fine hairs on its 
lower side, and in the backwards and forwards movement of the palp must 
sweep back any particle adhering to the surface oF the labrum towards the 
mouth. The other (text-fig. 2,6) projects downwards into the sides of 
the mouth. This similarly acts in pushing any particles from this region 
on to the mandibles. 

The food entering the shell is thus first concentrated in the food-stream, 
then collected by the mandibular palps, passed backwards on to the maxil¬ 
lules and deposited at the entrance to the mouth when the latter move 
outwards. This appears to be the chief method of collecting food. In 
addition, however, the maxillm and also the antennm may contribute directly 
in gathering food-particles. The maxillae work bacJ^wards and forwards, 
the fine set® terminating the gnathobase anteriorly pushing food particles 
on to the maxillules. The anterior parts of the inaxill® project just in front 
of the bowed projections of the ventral shell edges. They thus come into 
very close contact with the substratum, and any particle dislodged by the 
edges of the shell is probably at once seized by the maxill® and pushed 
forwards. The antenn® collect food simply by seizing a large mass and 
pressing it against the tips of the maxillules. This method of feeding can 
be seen if the animals are fed with milk while under observation in a shallow 
drop of water. 

As far as this the actual collecting of the food can be observed. The 
further transference into the msophagus can only be inferred. The two most 
important organs for the process are (1) the labral glands and (2) the arma¬ 
ture on the anterior part of the hypostome at the back of the mouth. 

The labral glands are well developed and open on the posterior face of the 
upper lip on a level with the biting-edges of the mandibles. It is suggested 
as very probable that the labral glands pour out a viscid secretion into the 
mouth-region, which entangles the food collected there by the maxillules. 
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The same process has been suggested by the author as occurring in the 
feeding mechanism of Daphnids (1922, p. 223) and in the nauplii of 
JEstheria in which the glands are precociously developed (1924, p. 398). 
Storch (1924) does not agree with this. In referring to the author’s 
description, he states that it is incomplete and partly inaccurate, but does not 
give any further details. Recently Franke (1925) has described the feeding 
of another Daphnidand has apparently neglected the role of the labral glands. 

In the author’s opinion Dr. Storch’s detailed account of the feeding 
mechanism of Daphnids is itself incom[>lete, as it does not include the 
description of any food-entangling mechanism. Minute particles gathered 
together in a heap do not normally adhere, unless there is something to stick 
them together. The food-particles gathered together on the tips of the 
maxillules of Pionocypris could not remain in a compact mass, as they do 
when the maxillules are withdrawn, unless there were something that made 
them adhere. They would simply be washed away by the current of water 
entering the shell. That the food-particles do become entangled in some 
secretion is evident from stained sections. After fixation in Flemming 
without acetic acid and staining in Mallory’s triple stain, a coagulated 
secretion staining blue can be seen in large quantities surrounding the food- 
mass and filling the whole of the mouth-entrance. It is suggested then that 
the food gathered together on the maxillules is clumped by a viscid secretion 
produced by the labral glands. 

There is a possibility that the “ shell-glands,” recently redescribed by the 
author (1925, p. 4) as opening inside the valves at the base of the antennse, 
are sources of a food-entangling substance. This, however, is probably not 
the case. When an individual Pionocypris is given plenty of food many 
stray particles of food can be seen to pass completely through the shell, and 
these are not entangled together in any way as they would have been if the 

shell-gland ” secretion were a food-entangling substance. 

Schreiber (1922, p. 530) has recently described a mandibular gland in the 
Cypridse, the secretion of which is passed out to the exterior by a series of 
fine ducts opening on to the biting-edges of the mandibles, and it might be 
suggested that the food-entangling secretion is produced by these glands. 
The figure of the gland given by Schreiber (1922, fig. T) is not very accurate, 
and the opening of the duct that is indicated is not at all convincing. 
From the author^s preparations it is clear that the gland does not possess 
a duct leading to the exterior. The structures taken by Schreiber to be 
ducts are actually fine inward prolongations of the chitin. The function 
of the “gland-cells” is obscure, but groups of similar cells occur in the 
maxillules in addition to the mandibles. 

The food-mass is lifted up on to the biting-edges of the mandibles by a 
pair of structures on the posterior wall of the oral cavity. These were 
originally described and figured by Zenker (1854, p. 33 and pi. 1). He 
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called them “ reohenartige Kanorgane.” A more complete accoant is given 
by Clans (1892, p. 176). These “ food>rakes'' are figured diagrammatically 
in text'fig. 3, in order to show their position relative to the biting-ends of 
the man^bles and to the maxillules. Each rake is in the form of an L, 
the serrated edge occurring on the shorter arm. The two long arms are 
pivoted dorsally on to the ends of a thick chitinous cross-strut figured by 
Clans (1892, pi. 2. fig. 6). The short arms meet together in the middle line 
and are held together by a thin chitinous membrane. Their outer ends are 
connected dorsally to the cross-strut by very thin chitinous strands that are 
probably elastic. Thus the upper ends are fixed at a definite distance apart, 
while the lower ends are more or less free to move. From the thin mem¬ 
brane holding the rakes together mid-ventrally a pair of small muscles run 
close together dorsally through the nervous system, and then through a 
median aperture in the endoskeletal plate lying between the maxillary and 
the maxillulary segments. They then diverge and attach to the sheaths of 
the dorso-ventral muscles of the mandibles that run from the transverse 
mandibular tendon to the dorsal parts of the shell. 


Txxt-vig. 4. 



(a) Kecooatructed view of Isbrum and mandible of fiistatage larva. 

(i) Ventral view of 8econd-«tag;e larva. X 446. 

The food-mass collected by the maxillules is situated just below the food- 
rakes. Contraction of the dorsal food-rake muscles must bring the rakes 
together like a pair of serrated scissors. Such an action would grip the food- 
mass and transfer it the slight distance dorsally on to the biting-edges of 
the mandibles. On relaxation of the dorsal muscles the rakes would spring 
back, owing to the elasticity of the thin chitinous strands at their outer ends. 

From the mandibles the food is passed into the oesophagus. This process 
cannot be observed, owing to the opacity of the shells. -The mandibles 
certainly act irregularly, unlike the regular grinding action of the mandibles 
of Daphnids. Their biting-edges, which often overlap, end in a group of 
strong spines, the most dorsal of which are recurved and so point directly up 
the oesophagus. A detailed account of the structure of the oesophagus is 
given by Bergold (1910). 

The only limbs that have not been mentioned in the above account of ibe 
feeding-mechanism are the second trunk-limbs. These do not take any part 
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in the feeding-process. The view usually put forward that they serve as 
cleaning organs in the posterior chamber of the shell is probably correct. 

During the larval stages the chief method of feeding is the same as that of 
the adult from the third stage onwards. A description of the various larval 
stages of the Oypridm is given by Gr. W. Muller (18S)4, p. 175). More 
recently Schreiber (1922^ p. 509) has described and figured in detail the 
larval stages of Cyprinotus inconginiens. The figures, however, are very 
inaccurate, especially those of the younger stages. The specimens from 
which the figures were made are very much distorted, presumably through 
faulty fixation. 

Text-fig. 6. 



Diagram of the parts shown in Plate 11. 

The double arrows indicate approximately the movement of the various limbs, 
al, antennulej <*2, antenna; «n., anus; c/., caudal furca; e., eye; m,add., adductor 
muscle; mbd., mandible; mbd.ew.f exopodite of mandible; mbd,palp,f mandibular 
palp; »i.r. 1, maxiUule; 2, maxilla, maxillulary exopodite; mx.2.pp; 

maxillary pre-epipodite; n.s,, natatory setae of autennae; UA, trunk-limbi; t.L2, 
trunk-limb 2. 

In stage I., the so-called naupliar ” stage, the hypostome is absent, and 
the mandibles are a pair of minute backwardly projecting limbs (text-fig. 4 a). 
They terminate in a long spine and a group of smaller lateral spines. From 
frontal sections a small gnathobase can be seen arising near the base of the 
limb and carving forwards and upwards to the mouth, recalling the carved 
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gnathobase of the adult marine Ostracod Cylindroleheris. No feeding takes 
place at this stage. The anus is not jet open, and it is probable that the 
oesophagus also is closed, as under the highest power no distinct lumen can 
be seen. 

Feeding commences in the second stage. The mandible has its adult 
form, and the hypostome, maxillules, and caudal furca have appeared (text- 
fig. 46). Each caudal ramus ends in a stout spine. The maxillule has the 
form of a long curved pointed limb running parallel to the hind edge of 
the mandible. It terminates in a large spine beset with numerous setules on 
the side nearest the hypostome. The maxillules presumably act as brushes, 
sweeping the food-particles forwards on to the mandibles. 

In stage III. the maxillules have their adult form and the process of 
feeding is as in the adult. 

An interesting point mentioned by Claus (1894, p. 330) is that during the 
various larval stages there is always posteriorly a pair of organs ending in 
strong claws. These are simply the posterior structures used by the larva 
in its quadrupedal method of crawling. The first-stage larva is, however, an 
exception to this. The mandibles do end in strong claws, as Claus points 
out, but at this stage they are not used for progression. Actually the 
nauplius is essentially a swimming form. It is usually to be found swimming 
near the surface of the water. In stages II., III., and IV. the furcal rami 
act as hind limbs. In stage Y. the maxillm are strong pediform limbs, the 
gnatbobasic [lortion being inconspicuous, and have taken over the ambulatory 
function from the caudal furca. In the next stage the maxillse have 
developed their anterior gnathobase, but still retain posteriorly their pedi¬ 
form structure. The main walking-limb posteriorly is, however, the first 
trunk-limb as in the adult. In later stages the maxillsB assume their adult 
shape and the posterior walking-limb is always the first trunk limb. 
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Ainigmaptilon haswelli^ n. g. et sp. : a New Alcyonarian Type. By IsoBEL 
Dban^ B.Sc. (Hons.), University of Aberdeen. (Communicated by 
Prof. E. W. MacBuide, P.Il.8., P.L.S.) 

(Plates 12 & 13, and 1 Text«figure.) 

[Read 6th May, 1926.] 

Ainigmaptilon haswelli, n. g. et sp. 

This interesting specimen, found at 280-300 fathoms on the Mawson 
Antarctic Expedition, differs so extraordinarily from any oilier Alcyonarian 
so far described that one finds it difficult to assign it to even any of the five 
large orders. Most unfortunately the fixation has not proved good, the 
specimen being entirely unsuited for any satisfactory histological study, so 
that the evidence on more than one important point of structure is necessarily 
inconclusive. Unfortunately, also, it is incomplete, with both ends missing. 

That it is an Alcyonarian, in the first place, one is justified in saying from 
(1) the form of the autozooid, (2) the type of spicule, and (3) the internal 
structure of the stem. 

(1) The autozooids have eight pinnate tentacles. (2) The spicules, though 
unique, have a distinct resemblance to those of some Primuoids, in especial 
to those of that extraordinary unattached form, Callozostron mirahilis (see 
Report ‘ Challenger ’ Exped. 1889, p. 48, pis. x. & xx.), which, however, has 
quite different polyps, and an axis, of which there is not a trace in this speci¬ 
men. (3) The internal structure of the stem is paralleled by that of many 
Pennatulids—most closely by Amphiaene. 

In considering with what order it may be grouped, one may definitely 
rule out the Stolonifera, Alcyonacea, Pseudaxonia, and Axiferu, as it bears 
none of their most distinguishing features. The only order to which it has 
any resemblance is that of the Pennatulacea (Stelechotokea), but even here 
we find points such as the grouping of the polyps, the absence of axis and 
the apparent absence of siphonozooids, which make its classification as a 
Pennatulid, to say the least, not altogether convincing. 

As to its positive Pennatulid features, thefollovNing may be emphasized :— 
(a) The long narrow stem shows what apparently have been four longitudinal 
canals running from end to end, and this is certainly a distinctive Pennatulid 
feature. The wall of the stem shows that exaggeration of the mesogloea 
which is commonly foniid in the Pennatulid stem, (t) Secondly, the 
arrangement of the autozooids, though unique, is not approached in any 
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Alcyonarian outside the Pennatulids, and is there, at any rate superficially, 
hinted at in some forms such as Virgularia guBtaviana and Virgulana 
halisceptrum^ which, however, have a well-developed axis. What is peculiar 
in our specimen is that the polyps occur in close tufts at the tips of numerous 
short branches that come ofiE irregularly on the two sides of the main stem. 
The rounded branches bearing the autozooids may correspond to the pinnae 
of Pennatulids, but, whereas in a Pennatulid the pinna is formed by the 
fusion of the proximal portions of several autozooids, and the walls of each 
zooid remain distinct so that each canal in the pinna represents the cavity of 
a zooid, here we find that the branch is divided into a number of canals, and 
that each canal is a cavity into which the coelentera of from three to seven 
zooids open. 

On the other hand, several typical Pennatulid features are conspicuous by 
their absence. (1) Thus there is no trace of any axis, which is typically, 
though not universally, developed in Pennatulids. (2) What is also striking 
is the absence of a central canal at the junction of the four longitudinal 
septa in the interior of the stem. Vague irregular gaps (text-fig., (ra, p. 342) 
are seen in the central tissue in the one portion of the stem at one end where 
the septa have remained untorn, but there is no trace of a definite axial 
canal. An entire absence of a definite axial canal is reported, it is true, in 
the genus Echinoptilum, which has no axis, but in other forms where the axis 
is absent, such as Cavernularia elegans and C. ohesa^ a small central canal is 
present. (3) While the autozooids are comparatively large and with well- 
preserved structure, there is no convincing proof of the presence of siphono- 
zooids. The only hints of them are small whitish specks, often slightly 
prominent, which occur in irregular rows on the more exposed side of the 
main stem. But these are Admittedly unsatisfactory, since the sections 
unfortunately show no trace of any internal structure. They are most 
probably cavities containing bunches of spicules. 

In spite of these difficulties it seems reasonable to give Ainigmaptilon a 
doubtful place among the Pennatulacea till further specimens are forth¬ 
coming. 

The habit of growth presents another problem. Unless one entertains the 
rather remote possibility that the specimen had originally a fine supporting 
axis which was torn out or left behind in the process of dredging, the 
extreme weakness and flexibility of the narrow stem must have made it quite 
impossible for the colony to grow erect. It is possible that what we have of 
the specimen is merely a terminal tassel-like rachis w hich was supported by 
a strong and much elongated peduncle. 

The specimen (PI. 12. fig. 3) has a striking appearance, suggestive of an 
elongated, delicate, flexible inflorescence. It is approximately 18 cm. long, 
and consists of a narrow, very flexible stem, with an average diameter of 
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2 mm., from which on either side, bnt on the whole more towards the ventral 
(metaraohidial ?) surface, short stout branches arise irregularly at average 
distances of 2 5 mm. These grow out at right angles to the stem, either 
horizontally or sloping vontrally. In view of the probable Pennatulid 
nature of the colony, the barer, more exposed portion of the main stem will 
be termed here dorsal—that is, prorachidial. 

On this dorsal side of the stem are .seen irregular rows of small white and 
yellowish specks, some of which are slightly prominent. Those may possibly 
be regarded as rudimentary siphonozooids, but we do not consider this at all 
probable. Scattered over the ventral and lateral surfaces there are a few 
similar specks. 

The mode of branching is peculiar. Each short stout branch leads on, in 
a manner to be presently described, to a dense cluster of small autozooids, 
and since many of the polyp-clusters of opposite and adjacent branches 
meet, little of the stem can be seen from the ventral surface. The branches 
increase slightly in .size towards one end of the colony, but wo cannot say 
which end. The base of the main trunk of a branch (PI. 13. fig. 6, a) is 2 
to 3’2 mm. in diameter, and the total length from base of trunk to top of 
polyp-cluster is 4 to 8 mm. The main trunk of a branch, rounded and 
tapering slightly from the base, divides into two to three (more typically two) 
secondary twigs (Pi. 13. fig. G, l>), but after this the branching is extremely 
irregular. Each secondary twig gives rise to small tertiary twigs (PI. 13, 
fig. 6, c) varying in number from three to eight or nine. Some of these are 
terminal, bearing four to seven or even more polyps. Others divide into two 
or three further very minute twigs. These also may be terminal, bearing 
four to seven polyps, or may divide still further into twigs so minute that it 
is difficult to distinguish them, except microscopically. Each of these bears 
throe to five minute polyps. This very irregular mode of branching is 
utterly different from anything seen in the superficially somewhat similar 
tufts of Virgularia gustaviana or V. haliseeptrum. 

A zooid arises from a terminal twig by a narrow neck (PI. 12. fig. 2, Ak) 
(or polyp-stalk) which bears the cup-shaped body of the polyp, the mouth 
and tentacles of which are ]irotected by the long projecting points of five to 
eight (probably eight) spicules (PI. 12. fig. 2, P<). On both neck and polyp- 
body can be seen eight dark bands, doubtless corresponding to the 
mesenteries. The average length of a zooid, including neck, is 1 mm. The 
average breadth of the polyp-body is 0’3 mm. The average breadth of neck 
is 0'06 inm. The tentacles, which attain a length of 0-3 mm., are in most 
cases concealed by the rather incurving spicule-points, but they are seen to 
bear on each side a single row of eight to nine short |)iuunle8. 

A minute group of what appear to be rudimentary autozooids «as found 
laterally on one portion of the main stem. At this point an irregular cavity 
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in th« stem-vail, which is here more than nsnallj thick, connects by a narrow 
opening with one of the four longitudinal canals and opens exteriorly into 
the carity of a tentacle-like ontgrowth in which two septa ran obliquely. 
This outgrowth bears three polyps (PI. 13. fig. 4, Rvd-Zo), each connected 
with it by a comparatively long neck (PI. 13. fig. 4, Nk). The ooelentera of 
these open into the cavity of the tentacle-like stalk. In these cup-shaped 
bodies small rudimentary tentacles are found as lobes round the margin of 
the mouth; and there can also be seen a gullet and faint traces of mesen¬ 
teries. The average size of these zooids is 0*26 mm. by 0*15 mm., thus very 
much smaller than the typical forms. The length from the junction with the 
main stem to the tip of the stalk is 0*8 mm. Growing beside this compound 
ontgrowth, and with a cavity connected with the central canal by the same 
passage, is a solitary minute stalk, bearing a very rudimentary polyp. The 
length of this stalk and polyp together is 0*2 mm. There is thus a hint of 
dimorphism among antozooids, for the appearance presented is not in the li'ast 
like the origin of a new branch. 

Any idea that these dwarf zooids are siphunozooids redneed to vestigial 
numerical representation inay be ruled out. In the first place, their origin 
here is compound and not simple as is that of a siphonozooid. In the second 
place, we must recognize the presence of small tentacles, which are absent in 
siphonozooids, except in some of the Umbellulidae and Chunellidse, which 
have one tentacle. 

Spieulet (PI. 12. fig. 1).—(A). In the wall of the main stem there are oval 
or irregularly oval scale-like spicules, with (B) one end occasionally pro¬ 
longed into a short arm. These spicules bear a few minute warts and a 
central or ezcentric nucleus, from which radiate several fine striations. The 
dimensions are 0*1 mm. by* 0*05 mm. to 0*3 mm. by 0*15 mm. A few 
spicules of this type occur in the walls of the branches. 

11.—In the polyp-walls there are (C) very small irregularly shaped scale¬ 
like spicules, some with minute warts and with finely-toothed edges. The 
types varied in greatest length from 0*03 mm. to 0*1 lum. There are also 
(D) flat spicules which are roughly isosceles triangles in shape, with a ceiitro- 
basal nucleus (sometimes wanting) from which radiate first minute warts and 
then numerous fine ridges which project slightly beyond the outer margin, 
thus resulting in markedly toothed edges and a very striking general feathery 
appearance. The basal edge is the only one that is nntoothed. (E). In 
many spicules of this type the apex is prolonged into a narrow process, which 
is less than half the width of the basal portion, straight or slightly bent, 
covered with longitudinal or slightly oblique ridges which again give a 
rough outline, but with no warts. The length of these slender processes 
varies from a little more than half the entire length of tlie spicule to an 
almost negligible size. (F). In some forms the basal portion is considerably 
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reduced in breadth 0*08 min.) and without ridges. The following 

measurements were taken -.—Total length 0*25 mm. to 0*52 mm. ; breadth 
o£ lower portion 0*12 min. to 0*15 mm. ; breadth of apical process 0 03 
mm. to 0*06 mm. There are also (G) numerous squarish plate-like spicules 
with minute warts. One edge is smooth, and often boars a middle marginal 
nucleus with fine striations radiating from it. On the opposite edge and 
occasionally on the lateral edges there are comb-like teeth. A side of this 
approximately square spicule varies from 0*1 mm. to 0*5 mm. Some are 
slightly more irregular in form. (H). Some much less numerous spicules 
were seen which can bo described exactly by apposing the smooth edge of the 
squarish spicule (type (G)) to the smooth basal margin of the triangular 
feathery spicule (types (D) or (R)). In .some of the spicules a faint crack 
can be seen at this lino of junction, running from what is now a central 
nucleus either right across the spicule or only a part of the way. In others 
there is no trace of any crack. It is thus obvious that many of the spicules 
of types (D), (E), and (G) are really the halves, broken apart, of this last 
spicule (type (H)). This is confirmed by the fact that there is always one 
central nucleus in type (11), whereas in types (1)), (E), and (G) the marginal 
nucleus may or may not bo present, this depending, one supposes, on whether 
the break took place above, below, or through the middle of the central 
nucleus. It is also easily seen that they would readily break, as a largo 
portion of the upper half projects from the polyp-body and might easily snap 
off during the process of boiling out the spicules. One cannot be sure, how¬ 
ever, whether they are all broken halves or whether some of types (D), (E), 
and (G), especially the more irregular spicules of (G), may not be really 
separate spicules. There are also (J) circular scale-like spicules with toothed 
edges and a central nucleus. In some warts radiate outwards from the 
nucleus, and in many there are a few marginal ridges extending inwards 
for a short distance. The diameter of these circular spicules varies from 
0*14 mm. to 0*18 mm. 

Excluding type (C), the micro-spicules, one can trace in these spicules 
two lines of evolution. I. A series of the smooth spicules can be suggested, 
the simple oval of type (A) leading on to the isosceles triangle shape of type 
(B). II. A series of the feathery spicules would start from the rounded 
spicule type (J), with a toothed edge and a few marginal ridges ; this would 
lead to the isosceles triangle shape and the extreme featheriness of types (D) 
and (H). The end of the series would be reached in types (E) and (F), 
where the apex of the triangle is drawn out into a long and narrow process. 
We cannot leave these spicules without again emphasizing their convergent 
resemblance to those of Primnoidae. 

All the spicules are colourless. 

Colour of the specimen in spirit: the polyps and branches grey-white to 
grey-yellow ; the stem brownish with grey-yellow and whitish specks. 

LINN. JOUKN.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVI. 28 
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Internal Structure. 

Branch.—Ai the junction of branch and main stem is a relatively stont 
wall (0’05 to 0*15 mm. in thickness), similar to the'outer wall of the main 
stem, and penetrated by a few (2 to 4) narrow passages. The base of the 
branch is formed of mesogloea, riddled with nnmerons anastomosing solenia. 

From this mesogloeal mass narrow septa arise (PI. 13 . figs. 7,8, 10, 11, 
SepU). These vary in number according to the number of ultimate twigs, 
for, on tracing these septa through serial sections, one finds that each septum 
terminates at the point of junction of two twigs (PI. 13 * fig. 7. 1, 2, 3, 4). 
As has been stated before, every ultimate twig bears from three to seven 
zooids, so that each canal between two septa is a cavity into which the 
coelentera of three to seven zooids open. 

Down the centre of each septum runs a narrow intrsi-septal cavity 
(PI. 13 . figs. 7, 8, 11, Lit-Sept)^ to which we are unable to attach any 
significance. There is no trace of a definite epithelial lining. 



Transverse section of the main stem. 


The canals of ultimate and penultimate twigs are filled with ova, each 
ovum surrounded by its follicle. Most lie free, but one or two are 
apparently attached by strands of tissue arising from the wall of the twig. 
If this is the case they must have been produced in the twig, probably from 
a delicate continuation of the mesentery. As already explained, it is not 
possible to determine this, owing to the imperfect preservation of the specimen. 

Main Stem .—The mosogloea of the outer wall of the main stem is con¬ 
siderably thickened ; fine fibrils and many small cavities or canals can be 
distinguished in it which give it a spongy appearance (text-fig., Mee). 
No trace of the cellular structure of the ectoderm or the endoderm is pre¬ 
served. The outer portion of the wall is often very spongy in texture, and 
in portions of the stem the whole wall is riddled with small cavities. 

A considerable number of larger cavities, generally oval in shape and 
often containing spicules, are distributed irregularly in the stem-wall (text- 
fi^M Many of these open to the exterior by a narrow neck or more 
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directly, and occasionally the cavity lies in a slight projection of the outer 
wall. It is just possible that some of these cavities are siphonozooids, but 
undoubtedly others are merely spicule-filled gaps in the mesogloea. 

Along tlie internal cavity of the stem run four longitudinal septa (text-fig., 
Long-itpt ; PI. 13 . fig. 4, Long’-sept), the bases of which are attached con¬ 
tinuously to the wall. Each is considerably thickened from the base 
inwards for nearly half its length, but then tapers to a narrow strip. In 
the thicker half the septal mesogloea is riddled with numerous small cavities ; 
the narrower half contains a smaller number of larger cavities arranged in 
a string. Except for one small portion of stem from one end of the speci¬ 
men, these septa lie loose in the central cavity, the free end of each showing 
a torn edge. In this one portion they all join to form an irregular central 
mass ; but though this mass contains ill-defined cavities (text-fig., Go) there 
is no sign of a definite axial canal nor, as we have said, any trace of an axis. 

The generic name of this remarkable new type is chosen in reference to 
the present puzzle of its systematic position {atviypa, a riddle ; TrrtXov, a 
feather or wing). The specific name expresses our ind(‘btcdness to the late 
Professor W. A. Haswell, F.K.S., F.L.S., of Sydney. 

SUMMARY. 

Description of Axnigmaptilon haswelli^ n. g. et sp., obtaimid on the 21st 
December, 19111, from a dej)th of 283-300 fathoms at Station 2 on the 
Mawson Antarctic Expedition. It is a unique iy])e of Alcyonarian, probably 
referable to the order of Pennatulids. From a narrovr main stem, without an 
axis numerous short side-branches are given off which subdivide irregularly 
into twigs bearing many small autozooids. There is no satisfactory evidence 
of the presence of siphonozooids; small white specks on the main stem appear 
to be merely groups of small spicules projecting on the surface. On one 
portion of the stem is a group of small rudimentary autozooids. The spicules 
of the colony are strikingly like the Primnoid type (Axifera). The syste¬ 
matic position is doubtful. The most striking Pennatulid feature of the colony 
is the presence of four longitudinal septa in the main stem. In addition, the 
side-branches are most nearly comparable to, though not identical in structure 
with, the pinnae of the Pennatulids Virgularia gustaviana and V, haliseeptrum. 
Pennatulid features that are missing are (1) siphonozooids; (2) a definite 
axial canal; (3) an axis. It is possible, however, that the axis was separated 
from the colony in the dredging, and, although this is rather a remote 
possibility, it is borne out by the torn condition of the septa. The holo- 
type will be returned to the University Museum, Sydney. 


28" 
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Abbreviations. 


Autaz .... 

Autozoid. 

Sec-Tw ..,, 

Secondary twig. 

Oa . 

Vague gap in central mass. 

Sept . 

Septum. 

InterScan 

Inter-septal canal. 

^0/. 

Solenia. 

Int^sept .. 

Intra-septal cavity. 

8p . 

Spicules in cavity. 

Longman 

Longitudinal canal. 

8t] . 

Stalk, from whi<^ the rudi 

Lmg^iept 

Longitudinal septum. 


mentary zooids arise. 

Me$ .... 

Mesogloea. 

Ttnt . 

Tentacle. 

. 

Neck. 

Ter-Tw .... 

Tertiary twig. 

FasH .... 

One of the narrow passages 
connecting the solenia at 

1,2,8,4 .. 

Termination 2^of septa be¬ 
tween twig bases. 


base of branch with a 

a . 

Main trunk of side-branch. 


longitudinal canal of the 

b . 

Secondary][twig. 

Rud-Zo .. 

main stem. 

Rudimentary zooid. 

c . 

Tertiary twig. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 12. 

Fig. 1. Spicules. 

2. Arrangement of spicules iu aiitozooid. Semi-diagrammatic. The tentacles are not 

figured. 

3. “ Dorsal ” view of specimen. X 1*26, 


Plate 13. 

Fig. 4. Transverse section of portion of main stem, with rudimentary zooids, 

6. Side-branch, enlarged. 

6. Diagrammatic representation, as if in one plane, of the mode of branching of a side- 

branch. 

7. Longitudinal section of d portion of a side-branch showing the septa terminating at 

the junction of the twigs. 

8. Longitudinal section of the base of the side-branch, with a portion of the main 

stem from which it arises. The mesoglceal mass, perforated with soleuia, is seen 
with the septa of the branch arising from it. 

9. Longitudinal section of an ultimate twig with autozooids opening into it. 

10. Transverse section of base of side-branch showing mesoglceal mass and bases of 

some of the septa. 

11. Transverse section of the 'Hrunk” of a side-branch. 
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Notes on the Development of a Trilobito, Shumardia pusilla (Sars). By 
C. J. Stubblefield, of the Imperial Oollege of Science, South 
Kensington. (Communicated by Dr. H. G. Cannon, F.L.S.) 


(Plates 14-16.) 
[Read 4tb March, 1920.J 
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I. Introduction, 

(i.) Historical Notes. 

(a) The Development of Trilobites. 

Though earlier writers, notably Sternberg (1825)*, Burmeister (1843), and 
Salter (1849) had described or figured early stages of particular species of 
Trilobites, the first of the more complete studies on Trilobite development 
were admirably and carefully recorded by Barrande (1852). 

Examination of the existing Bohemian Trilobite collections and of the 
results of twelve years’ fossil-collecting by parties of his own organising, 
enabled Barrande to establish detailed evidence of metamorphosis in Sao 
hirsuta Barrande, in Dalmanitina socialis (Barrande), and also less complete 
evidence in twenty-four other Bohemian species of Trilobites. 

* In the text only the date of publication is giveu; full references are cited under the 
heading y. Literature. 
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The results of this work and work on similar lines by Salter (1866), 
Walcott (1877, 1879, 1886), Ford (1877), Matthew (1877 & 1889), and 
Beecher (1893 & 1894) were added to and summarized by the last-named 
in an epoch-making paper in 1895. 

Beecher co-ordinated previous studies and deduced * that alt the facts in 
the ontogeny of trilobites point to one type of larval structure,” which type 
he termed the protaspis, a larva which he described as * homologous with 
the nauplius or ineta-nanplius of the higher Crustacea.” The closeness of 
these “ homologies ” was, however, questioned later by other writers, notably 
Kingsley (1897). 

Beecher’s work stimulated research, though until 1914 but few ontogenies 
were added to Beecher’s list. 

A recent paper by Warburg (1925) summarizes critically most of the 
published developmental histories, and discusses their bearing upon a classi¬ 
fication of trilobites. 

It is perhaps regrettable that, apart from work by Haw (1907 & 1925), 
little evidence has been added from British deposits to the work in which the 
names of Barrando and Beecher have long been famous. 

The Shineton Shales of Shineton Brook (Shropshire) have been known 
from the time of Salter and Aveline (1854) to contain plentiful trilobite 
remains and have provided material from which Haw (1925) has claimed, in 
a study of the development of Leptoplastus salteri (Call,), to have reached 
important conclusions concerning Trilobite affinities. Baw in 1907 also 
gave a description of the adult and a few notes on the development of 
Shntnardia pusilla Conoplirys salopiensis Callaway) in the Monograpli of 
British Cambrian Trilobites. 

Intermittent collecting wot-k has during the past tliree years furnished the 
present writer with more plentiful specimens of this fossil, and the new 
material forms the basis of this paper. 

(t) Shwnardia pusilla (Sars). 

Though Callaway in 1874 and 1877 described this Shineton Shale fossil as 
Conophrys salopiensis^ Linnarsson pointed out later (1878) that it closely 
resembled a form which Sars had described from Norway in 1835 as Battus 
pusillus, and that both this form and Callaway’s fossil probably belonged to 
the genus Shumardia of Billings. 

Moberg in 1890 described and figured a pygidium which he referred to 
Shumardia pmilla (Sars) since he had found it associated with a cephalon 
resembling that of S. pusilla in the Ceratopygeskiffer at Ottenby (Sweden), 
that is, in beds of similar geological age to those from which the cephalon 
had originally been described by Sars. 


• 1896, /be. eit. p. 169. 
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In 1906, however, Moborg and Segerberg wrote (in Swedish) ;— 

“that since a pygidium is not known from Norway, the species (S. pusilla) can 
hardly be considered fully fixed .... until the constitution of Sars’s species is 
actually verified, we remain dubious, although we still retain the jmailla identi¬ 
fication of (Htenby, since, for the present, it seems likely.*' 

Raw and Lake (1907) described the Shineton specimens of Shumardia as 
S. (Sars) though, judging from Moberg^s 1^90 figure and description, 

there are minor differences between the Ottenby and Shineton pygidia, for 
the Ottenby specimens sbow a narrower axis, an absence of appreciable 
fulcra in the pleurae, and a slightly different outline. 

A careful drawing has been kindly sent to the present writer by Dr. Leif 
StJirmer, of Oslo, showing two pygidia of S. pusilla (Sars) which he has 
recently collected from the Ceratopyge-Sbales of Vakkerd (Norway), and 
these might be considered as fixing the pygidium of the species defined by 
Sars. These pygidia conform in breadth of axis, in position of fulcra of the 
pleurm, and in outline more closely with Sliineton specimens of similar size 
than does the Ottenby specimen, but, unlike the Sliineton and Ottenby 
specimens, the Norwegian specimens have no tuherculated border ; this, 
however, may conceivably be a question of preservation. 

It seems, therefore, that the question of complete identity of Shineton 
specimens with the topotypes of B. pusillus h not yet detiuitely settled, 

but the policy of Raw and Lake is followed, and the Shineton specimens are 
here recognized as members of the species Shumardia pusilla. 

Id the Shineton Shale development in the Wrekin district of Shropshire, 
Shumardia pusilla is present as the index fossil of a high zone in the Tre- 
madocian Series, and the s[iecies appear to be confined to this zone. In 
Scandinavia it shows a wider range, having been recognized at levels below 
(L. Stunner, 1920) and above (Moberg and Segerberg, 1906) the true 
S. pusilla zone. 

In Britain the species has been recorded from the zone bearing its name 
in the Tremadocian of the Arenig District by Fearnsides (1905), and by the 
same writer in 1910, from a similar level in the Tremadoc Country, though 
Lake (1907) has described varietal distinction in all the Tremadoc and in 
some of the Arenig area specimens. 

A further record of the species is due to Raymond (see reference under 
Bassler), for S. pusilla is quoted from the Diplograptus dentatus zone of the 
Levis Division of the Canadian Series at Point Levis, Quebec. 

Matthew in 1902 queried the validity of the genus “ Conophrys 
(Shumardia)^^^ stating, on questionable evidence, that 

“ Conophrys salopiensis therefore may very well stand as a developmental stage of 
AsapheUus homfrayU somewhat more advanced than the youngest form ascribed to 
this species from the Canadian Beds.** 

In our collection, young specimens of Asaphellus homfrayi exist which are 
considerably smaller and very different in aspect from the adult and from the 
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later larval stages of Shumardia pusilla (i.e*, Conophrys salopiensis)^ and 
considerable evidence can be adduced that Matthew was in error. 

This subject, however, wiU, it is hoped, be treated more fully in a later 
paper. 

(ii.) leclmique. 

Shumardia pusilla can be collected from the 8» pusilla zone outcrop of 
the shales in Shineton Brook, for it occurs more or less throughout that 
development, being particularly abundant at both high and low zonal levels. 
The specimens from the lower levels show no characters differing from those 
in the higher levels, but since more material is available from the high levels, 
this material alone is described in this paper. 

The fossil, like most of the Shineton Shales trilobites, is preserved in a 
soft grey shale as internal casts and external moulds, the integuments having 
been dissolved away. 

"Where possible both cast and mould of each individual specimen have 
been collected, and it is found that the internal cast shows the general 
characters better since its margins more frequently lend themselves to 
cleaning with a needle and a true outline can be obtained. The external 
mould is, however, in most specimens a better guide to the determination of 
the external ornament. 

^ The trilobites are sometimes found lying at an angle to the bedding-plane 
and frequently they show partiril enrolment, so that, to minimise projection 
errors, the shale fragments bearing the specimens were always placed on a 
plasticine base, and that part of the trilobitc to be measured was arranged to 
lie in a plane normal to the microscope-axis. 

The measurements were r,ecorded in every case only from the internal casts 
and were obtained by means of a microscope fitted with a rotating stage and 
with an eye-piece micrometer, the smallest graduation of which^ with the 
magnification used, represented *0093 mm. 

Measurements obtained in this manner were collected into graph form and 
various curves were plotted. This method has been found of immense value 
in grading the specimens and growth-rate changes become relatively easy to 
appreciate. 

It was noticed that the curves formed from measurements of specimens in 
the higher zonal levels were in no way modified when measurements from 
the lower-level specimens w*ere added. 

The figured reconstructions (PL 14) were each made as far as possible 
from the measurements and characters of one specimen, but it was found 
necessary in almost every case to consult other specimens of the same Degree 
to fill in such points of detail as were absent from the particular specimen 
chosen as a type. 

Where length measurements have been quoted in the text, these measure¬ 
ments have always been taken along the median axis of the dorsal shield. 
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(iii.) Terminologj. 

(a) General. 

The usually accepted terms applied to the structural units ot‘ trilobites have 
been adopted throughout this paper with the possible exception of the terms 
glabella and pygidium. 

The term glabella is applied in the sense used by Salter— i, e,^ to include 
the occipital segment; this usage avoids confusion in cases where the 
occipital furrow is not developed. 

The term transitory pygidium^ a translation of the expression “ pygidium 
transitoire” (Barrande, 1852, pp. 264 and 400), has been adopted to 
emphasize the different constitution of the larval and adult posterior shields, 
for, as Barrande stated {loc. cit. p. 400) :— 

“ Le pygidium propremeut dit, c.-a-d., la partie de I’enveloppe formee de segmens 
Boudes ensembles d'une maniere permanciite, n’oxistc pas durant ioute la premiere 
periods du developpcment, et il n’apparaii qu’a fin de cetto epoque. Jusque la, nous 
no trouvons qu’un pygidium que nous nommerous transitoire^ c.-a-d., compose d’un 
certain nombre do segmens, dont la presence est iudiquce sur Taxe et sur les lobes 
latdraux, mais qui ne sent qu’eii voie de formation pour devenir des segmens libres 
ou thoraciques.” 

(6) Nomenclatnre oj the Stages in Trilohite Derelopment, 

Barrande (1852) provided a temporary classification of trilobite develop¬ 
mental histories based upon the characters of the earliest known stages of 
the species at his disposal. 

Of this classification the two first and most primitive divisions were {loc. 
cit. p. 262) :— 

“ Sect. 1. Var, du ordre. Tote predominante incomplete. Type Sao hirsuta. 
Thorax nul ou rudimentaire. 

Pygidium nul. 

“Sect. II. Var, du 2* ordre. Tete distiiicte incomplete. Type Trimiclewt 

Thorax nul. ornatns et tons 

Pygidium distinct, incomplet. Ics Agnostus.'* 

With modern ideas of trilobite larval morphology, the most posterior 
segment of the trilobite shield is considered to lodge the growth-centre of 
most, if not all, the preceding segments, and, as such, is a very early and 
important structure of the trilobite, recognizable in the most early larvae, so 
the definition of Section I. would nowadays read:— 

Cephalon predominating. 

Thorax not seen. 

Pygidium rudimentary. 

It would, in fact, hardly differ from that of Section II. One is therefore 
left to infer, from the description and figures of the early larva? of Section I., 
vrhat the section really comprised. 

Beecher (1895, pp. 167-169) founded the “protaspis” (“ an early larval 
type apparently so characteristic of all trilobites ^^) on the characters shown 
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by Section I. of Barrande’s classification. He defined “ the simple characters 
possessed by the protaspis as ** (Rayinond-Beecher, in Zittel, 1913, p. 703) 

Dorsal shield minute, not more than 0'4~1*0 mm. in length; circular or 
ovate in form; axis distinct, more or less strongly anuulated and limited by 
longitudinal grooves; head portion predominating; axis of cranidium with five 
annulations; abdominal portion usually less than one-third the length of 
shield, axis with from one to several annulations; pleural portion smooth or 
grooved; eyes when present anterior, marginal or sub-marginal; free cheeks, 
when visible, narrow or marginal. 

Beecher (1895, p. 169) designated early, middle, and late protaspis stages 
as ana-, meta-, and para-protaspis respectively. No detailed diagnosis of 
these sub-divisions was offered, but the descriptive notes accompanying figures 
of the various larvse showed, to some extent, Beecher’s conception of the 
terms. It seems, however, difficult to state general characters by which a 
particular sub-division can be recognized, for Beecher’s figure of the meta- 
protaspis of Ptyclioparia ktngi Meek {loc. cit, pi. viii. fig. 6) shows an 
apparently less advanced structure than the ana-protaspis of Dalmanitina 
iocudii (Barrande), pi. ix. fig. 8 ; this would be in keeping with Beecher’s 
not unwarranted assertion that acceleration occurred within the ana-protaspis 
stage of different trilobites as evolution proceeded (1895, p. 180). 

The earliest recorded larval stage of Arges (^Corydocephalxis) consanguinexis 
Clarke was considered to be a para-protaspis (lov, cit. p. 173), and the earliest 
stage of Trimicleus ornatus Sternb. post-protaspidoan (loc. rit. p. 176), though, 
judging from the figures of both, the cephalon and pygidium are “distinct” 
in the sense used by Barrande. It seems, therefore, by no means easy to 
decide exactly what criteria were adopted by Beecher for dividing the 
protaspis from the later stages. 

flaw (1925, p. 226) interprets the “ Frotaspid Period ” as ending with the 
“development of a definite transverse suture sub-dividing the dorsal shield.” 

Just as the exact distinction between a suture and a groove may frequently 
be difficult to determine when dealing with small larvae, and more difficult 
still when dealing with published figures of these, so it seems that the 
dividing-line between the protaspis and the later stages has been difficult to 
determine in the past, unless, of course, disarticulated specimens have been 
found, or specimens showing an unmistakable ‘ pygidial ’ articulation. 

In the case of Shumardia pusilla the term protaspis is here used only for 
those ilarvm which have no free thoracic segments and have no articular 
surface yet developed on the transitory pygidium. 

Raw, in bis illuminating paper (1925), does not adopt the terms ana-, 
meta-, and para-protaspis for sub-divisions of the Frotaspid Period, and this 

* Concerning this definition it should be observed that recent writers, Swinnerton (1916) 

Warburg (1926), have queried the evidence for sub-marginal eyes and for facial sutures 
in any protapsis, with the possible exception of the facial suture in FtychupaHa kimi Meek 
Warbuig also maintains (/oc. dt, p. 82) that the larval ridge is a protaspidean character in 
the more primitive trilobites. 
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practice will be followed here, as will be, with some modification, the 
adoption of the Gobbold-Uaw terras “Meraspid^^ and “Holaspid” (Raw, 
loc. cit. pp. 226-227). 

Raw’s objection to the use, in arthropod ontogcnetical studies, of terms 
borrowed from hninan develoi)nieut is upheld hero, in the case of Beecher’s 
terms : nepionic, neanic, ephebic, and gerontic * . 

The Meraspid Period (the nepionic and neanic stages of Beecher’s usage) is 
accepted here as beginning with the division of the protaspis into a cephalon 
which articulates upon a transitory pygidium, and the period “covers the 
successive appearance of each of the thoracic segments.” 

This Meraspid Period is divisible into definite steps for which Barrande’s 
terra Degree is adopte<], each degree characterized by the number of free 
thoracic segments, and numbered accordingly ; the earliest Meraspid Degree 
is Degree 0, since no thoracic segments have yet been freed. The last 
thoracic segment to appear in S, pusilla is the sixth, so the final degree of 
the Meraspid Period will be Degree 6. 

The JJolaepid (or ‘complete shield’) Period is used here for the stages 
including and following that in which coin[deto post-cephalic segmentation 
has been attained, and would include those stages designated by Beecher 
neanic (j>ars), ephebic, and gerontic. ^^This usage differs by definition from 
that given by Raw, but this modification is needed if the term “ Holaspid ” 
is to retain its literal meaning.) 

II. Observations on the Material Collected. 

Photaspid Period. (PI. 14. fig. 1, & PI. 15. fig. 10.) 

An internal cast of an almost circular dorsal shield (Spec. 31) has been 
found in close association with later larval stages of S, jtusilla. 

Its general characters are ;— 

Length 0*24 mm., uiaximuin breadth 0*23 nim.; very convex from front 
to back and from side to side; trilobed, axial portion raised and extending 
practically the whole length of the shield. Shows partial division into 
cephalic and p^gidiul portions by a w^eak transverse groove extending across 
the axis and the more dorsal parts of the cheeks in a region 0*15 mm. from 
the anterior margin. 

Cephalic portion: Anterior margin notched centrally by a deep and wide crescents 
shaped depression, the outline of which is convex posteriorly; laterally the cephalic 
portion is not differentiated from the ‘ pygidial portion ’ of the shield. 


♦ In this connection it may be observed that objection has been token to the use of such 
terms as " thorax and “ suture ” for Trilobite structures, which are by no means homologous 
with the struotures for which those terms were instituted by zoologists. It is considered, 
kowever, that tht*ee two terms ore too well fixed among Trilobite morphologists for super- 
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Glabella of four lobes, of which the anterior is the largest; widest in the 
‘frontal lobe,^ but narrowing forwards to terminate antero-medianly as an 
obtuse angle on the front slopes of the cephalon. 

Glabellar furrows: Three straight continuous transverse furrows of which 
the most anterior is weakest. 

Axal furrows definite, though weak in front of the broadest part of the 
glabella (t. the central portion of the frontal lobe); quite prominent behind 
this region. 

Cheeks smooth. 

Pygidial portion : Laterally and posteriorly the outline is that of an arc of a circle. 

Axis slightly raised, of two segments feebly separated; apparently grades 
posteriorly into the post-axial portions of the shield, but general convexity of 
the surface renders detail obscure. 

Lateral portions of ^pygidium * smooth. 

Remarks. 

The wide frontal lobe terminating anteriorly in an obtuse angle is a 
diagnostic character parallelled in the later stages of S. pusilla ; the small 
size of the larva and its association on a surface 13 sq. cms. in area with 
5 complete larval specimens and 3 isolated cephala of S. pusilla and with 
remains of no other recognizable trilobite support the relegation of this 
protaspis to S. pusilla. 

The pre-glabellar crescent-shaped depression is correlated with the median 
pre-glabellar groove of the earliest stages of Degree 0 and with the gently 
notched anterior margin of all laler stages. 

Meraspid Period. 

Degree 0. (PI. 14. fig. 2, & PI. 15. fig. 11.) 

Measurements obtained from observations on 7 complete specimens:— 

Total length .. 0’31-0’50 mm. (the average s]^>eci- 

mens approximate 0*37 mm.). 

Length of cephalon.. 0*20-0*28 mm. 

Length of transitory pygidium 

of 3 segments. 0*11-0*16 mm. (6 specimens). 

of 4 segments. 0*22 mm. (1 specimen). 

The smallest specimen of this stage (Spec. 219) is 0*31 mm. in length and 
has a line of flexure between the cephalon and the transitory pygidium. 
The greatest breadth of the shield is^ as in later stages, at the posterior end 
of the cephalon (here 0*32 mm.). 

Cephalon very convex, trapezoidal in outline, broader than long. The pre-glabellar 
field lies almost in a vertical plane and is marked by a weak median groove which 
produces a gentle notching of the almost straight anterior margin of the shield. 
(The groove is only visible in the smallest specimens.) 

Glabella separated laterally from the cheeks by strong axal furrows which run 
backwards and inwards from the widest part of the glabella, which occurs in 
the first lobe; in front bounded by faint but distinct furrows, terminaUng in 
an obtuse angle, the apex of which forms the base of the pre-glabellar groove. 
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The segmentation is obscure, but two transverse grooves or furrows appear to 
occur posteriorly, and a third more anterior furrow is just indicated behind 
the front segment as a pair of lateral pits. The wide anterior lobe already 
shows a slight differentiation of the “ eye-like " * lateral lobes visible in the 
adult. The occipital ring appears to bear a median tubercle, which, however, 
cannot be traced in the later stages. 

The glabella is more inflated than the rest of the cephalon, and maximum 
inflation henceforward occurs in tho second and third lobes. 

CliteTcB smooth, produced postero-laterally into short backwardly-directed 
genal spines. 

Transitory pygidium less convex than the cephalon ; margins are damaged, but a 
post-axial depression is clearly seen. 

Axis bounded laterally by well-marked axal furrows which converge 
posteriorly to continue as the post-axial depression. Anteriorly the axis is 
separated by a transverse furrow from an articular-facet, which really forms 
part of the pygidium, but is usually partially hidden in this Degree by the 
occipital ring of the cephalon, and at later stages by the most posterior ring of 
tho thoracic segments t. Composed of three axial rings. 

Lateral portions or Jobes divided by two weak grooves into three pairs of 
pleurcD, which in Specimen 219 are not clearly preserved. 

A specimen 0*34 mm. in length (Spec. 230) shows a transitory pygidium where the 
post-axial depression has strongly notched the posterior margin, and the lateral 
portions of the shield show that each individual of the three pairs of pleurro 
terminates laterally in a short and weak baekwardly-dirocted spine. The flrst pleune 
are the strongest, having greater length and breadth and more prominent spines than 
have the more posterior segments. 

As growth proceeds, the 3rd segment of the pygidial axis becomes more prominent 
(Specs. 56 and 400), and in the largest specimen of this stage (Spec. 25) an abnormal 
fusion occurs, for four segments are retained iu the transitory pygidium; four axial 
rings are seen and four pairs of spiued pleurie. 

Mbraspid Period. 

Degree 1. (PI. 14. fig, 3, & PI. 15. fig. 12.) 

Detaohment of the first free thoracic segment. 

Measurements gathered from observations of 8 complete specimens :— 


Total length . 0*47-0*o2 mm. 

Length of cephalon . 0*25-0’28 mm 

Length of thorax of 1 free segment. 0-05-0*07 mm. 

Length of transitory pygidium of 3 segments. 016-0*18 mm. 


From the beginning of this degree onwards through the life-history, tho 
depressed-ovate outline of tho adult becomes more and more perceptible, for 
the dominant growth increase is in the direction of greater length coupled 
with tendency for greater post-cephalic segmentation. 

CephaUmx Size and general convexity have increased, but the genal spines show no 
appreciable increase in strength. 

♦ Mon. Brit. Oambr. Trilobites, pt. ii. p. 41 (1907). 

t The pygidial and thoracic length measurements do not include these articular facets. 
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OlabeUa : Except in the case of the occipital furrow it is rare to find con¬ 
tinuous transverse glabellar furrows in this and in succeeding degrees; these 
are usually isolated as lateral furrows lying in the axal furrow on the sides of 
the glabella, and except in the best preserved specimens the second pair 
of furrows is difficult to see. 

Thorax X The free segment is provided anteriorly with an axial articular-facet which 
simulates an axial ring by its convexity, but it is aemi-luuar in outline and has but 
weak pleural * developments—^these are thin step-like facets which are closely fused 
with and form part of the thoracic pleurm. The axial articular-facet is separated 
from the axial ring of the thoracic segment by a transverse furrow much like a 
normal inter-segmental ring furrow. 

Axis of one ring, raised above the level of the pleune, and convex from side to 
side.* 

The pleune run straight out from the axal furrows and are parallel-sided for 
two-thirds of their length ; they are then transversely truncated, diminish in 
strength, and turn sharply backwards to end as weak spines. They show a 
prominent ridge running parallel to the front margin and ornamented by a 
small central tubercle. 

Transitor}/ pyyidium : 

General oudine similar to that in Degree 0, but shield shows a slight increase in 
length, breadth, and perhaps convexity; this last charactor is always, in both thorax 
and pygidium, loss developed than in the cephalon. No specimens of this Degree 
have been found whore the axial rings exceed three in number. 

Axis provided anteriorly with an axial articular-facet, bounded posteriorly by 
a furrow and resembling in general character that seen on the free thoracic 
segment; such a facet occurs in Degree 0 and in all later stages. 

Lateral portions of pygidiaV shield usually divided by two pairs of furrows 
running outwards and backwards into three pleurm, all of which terminate in 
fine backwardly-directed spines. Of these the third pair may show the greatest 
strength only when a fourth pair of very minute spines occurs posterior to 
them—this is seen in one of the larger specimens (Spec. 401, fig. 12). Eidges 
like those of the thoracic pleuruo arc seen on the first two pairs of pygidial 
pleur® and are best developed on the first pair. 

Remarks, 

In this Degree, with one possible exception (Spec. 401), the number of 
post-cephalic segments never exceeds that seen in the late Stages of 
Degree 0, but conditions differ in that, during Degree 1, one segment exists 
in an unfused condition. 

Mbraspid Period. 

Degree 2. (PI. 14. fig. 4, & PI. 15. fig. 13.) 

Development of long pleural spines on the second segment of the transitory 
pygidium. 

Measurements gathered from observations of 19 complete specimens:_ 

Total length ... 0*68—0*68 mm. (average specimen is 

0*62—*64 mm.). 

Length of cephalon.. 0*29-0*34 mm. 

Length of thorax of 2 free seg¬ 
ments ... 0*11—0*15 mm. 

Length of transitory pygidium 

of 3 segments. 0*16-0*19 mm. 
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Oephalon increased in size and convexity; axal furrows deepening; the anterior notch 
in the margin is less appreciable. 

OUAella : The inflation has steadily increased and the ‘ eye-like lobes ’ show 
partial isolation from the frontal lobe of the glabella, by the forward develop¬ 
ment of a slight furrow continuing the general axal direction of the axal 
furrows; this character is visible in some specimens of Degree 1. The 
original axal furrows meanwhile are more impressed, up to the middle of the 
lateral margins of the ‘ eye-like lobes,’ but they suddenly become shallow and 
continue round the anterior borders of the glabella as weak lines. 

Thorcuc: The second free thoracic segment, except that it is slightly shorter, is 
almost a replica of the first; both segments terminate laterally in short truncated 
spines and both have ridges ornamented with a central row of small tubercles. In 
each segment the tubercles form a continuous central line, running along the pleurae 
* and across the axis. 

Transitory pyyidium in this Degree is always broader than in the preceding Degree, 
but in length it almost conforms to the measurements of Degree 1. 

The average specimen shows three axial rings, though in the earlier stages the line 
of demarcation between the last two rings is not always very clear. 

Lateral portion divided by interpleural furrows into three pairs of pleurm, the 
first two of which arc ridged, and of these ridges the more anterior pair is 
tuberculated, as are the thoracic pleurm. 

The pleuras terminate laterally in backwardly directed spines of which, in 
well-preserved specimens, the second pair are very long, and may extend well 
beyond the posterior margin of the pygidium (see figs. 4 and 13). 

in some of the larger specimens a fourth pair of small lateral spines is seen 
arising from the sides of the post-axial depression and in the largest specimen 
of this Degree (Spec. 150) four axial rings are seen, though the ‘pygidium’ 
is no longer than many of the shields with only three rings; it is seen, 
therefore, that whilst in the earliest stages of Degree 2 there are only five 
post-cephalic segments delineated on the dorsal shields—in later stages six 
occur. 


Remarks. 

It is noted that in the smaller specimens of this Degree, the transitory 
pygidium is smaller than in the largest specimen of the Degree preceding 
(i.c. Degree 1), though tlio total length of the fossil is somewhat greater. 
This character is also seen in tho two succeeding Degrees. 


Mkbaspid Period. 


Degree 3. (PI. 14. fig. 5, & PI. 15. fig. 14.) 

Presence of long pleural spines on the first segment of the transitory 
pygidium^ 

Measurements gathered from observations of 19 complete specimens:— 


Total length . 

Length of cephalon. 

Length of thorax of 3 free seg¬ 
ments . 

Length of tiansitory pygidium 

of 3 segments .. 

of 4 segments.. 


0’G9-0’86 mm. (average specimen 
0*74~0*80 mm.). 

0*33-0'40 mm. 

0-17-0*24 mm. 

0’17-0*20 mm. (14 specimens). 
0*21-0*23 mm. (2 specimens). 
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Within the growth interyal represented by this Degree the cephalon loses 
the dominance in length that it possessed in the earlier Degrees, for in the 
latter stages the combined length of the post-cephalic segments exceeds that 
of the cephalon. 

The in the smaller specimens, has a length roughly equivalent to that of the 

transitory pygidium, but in the larger specimens the thorax has the greater length. 
The first segment is usually longer (measured from front to back) than either of the 
posterior segments, and the first two segments are both broader than the third, 
otherwise the segments are very similar; no trace is seen of long pleural spines 
terminating any of the free thoracic segments. 

The tubercles mentioned in the two preceding Degrees are now more evident, and 
are visible on all free segments; they liave increased numerically, and this increaise 
continues throughout subsequent growth. 

The tranBiiory pygidium is in outline more sub-quadrate and usually wider than in 
preceding Degrees, but it experiences, in its three segment stages, length changes 
similar to those in Degrees 1 and 2. 

The first two segments show tubcrculated ridges on their axes and pleurae, the 
pleurae show more curvature and the axal furrows are stronger than in preceding 
stages. 

The component members of the first pair of plonrm show a fulcrum at two-thirds of 
their course, where the segment is appreciably strengthened posteriorly; the pleurae 
here take a right-angled bend backAvardsto terminate in strong straight spines which 
continue beyond the posterior margin of the shield. 

The second pleurae have but short denticulate spines and the third pair of spines 
are so small as to be rarely preserved, though they are visible in the bet ter specimens. 

In the larger specimens throe pairs of lateral furrows are observed on the shield 
and four segments are clearly differentiated on both the axis and on the lateral 
portions of the transitory pygidium, though the last segment has never been observed 
to show spinoso termination. 

Remarks, 

The earliest stages of this Degree show specimens having six post-cephalic 
segments, that is, the .same number seen in the largest specimen of Degree 2; 
here, however, three are found free, whilst three are fused into the transitory 
pygidium. The number of free segments remains constant throughout the 
Degree, but in the later stages, as the posterior shield grows in size, a new 
segment is developed within it—thus seven post-cephalic segments may occur. 

Meraspid Period. 

Degree 4. (PI. 14. fig. 6, & PJ. 15. fig. 15.) 

Presence of long pleural spines on fourth free thoracic segment. 

Measurements * derived from observations of 25 complete specimens:_ 

Total length. 0-90-1-06 mm. 

Length of cephalon. 0*37~0’49 mm. 

Length of thorax of 4 free seg¬ 
ments . 0*29 -0*37 mm. 

Length of transitory pygidium 

of 3 segments. 0-17-0-20 mm. (8 specimens). 

of 4 segments. 0*21 0*23 mm. (16 specimens). 

e These measurements do not include those of the anomalous specimens seen in this Degree, 
and discussed on pp. 367 and 368. 
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Cephalon larger, but otherwise much as in earlier Degrees, with strong and wide axal 
furrows, which shallow off at the middle of the lateral margins of the ‘eye-like 
lobes,’ which lobes have now, by reason of the separating furrow described under 
Degree 2, attained quite appreciable indepeiidetit inflation. 

Thorax \ The throe anterior segments arc very similar in general characters, and also 
in the short truncate character of their spinose lateral terminations ; there is, how¬ 
ever, throughout the thorax a gradual diminution in size from before backwards; 
the posterior or fourth segment differs in a character other than size from its ante¬ 
cedents, for its pleurae are strengthened at the fulcrum and produced backwards into 
long straight spines whicli extend a little beyond the hinder margin of the transitory 
pygidium. 

All segments bear a row of tubercles on both axis and pleurje, and the pleural 
ridge of the fourth pleura follows the direction of the posterior rather than the 
anterior margin of the plourm and it appears to transgress the fulcrum obliquely to 
continue into the spine. 

Transitory pygidium ; 

Though this shield has not yet developed a tuberculatod border, and still retains a 
post-axial groove, its general outline and convexity (from side to side) closely 
simulate those of the adult pygidium. 

The relation between number of segments and length is almost completely similar 
to that seen in Degree 3, and a further point of close resemblance is in the anterior 
breadth of the shields. 

The axis shows three rings in the smaller and four in the larger specimens. 
The lateral portions show, according to the segmentation of the axis, either 
two or three pairs of intersegmeiital furrows; whore three pairs of furrows 
are developed, the first two pairs arc the deepest, especially so laterally. The 
lateral margins are enlire, except for the slight projecting ierrainal spines of 
the pleurae of the first segment. The terminations of the second pleurae are 
visible hut show no ai)i»rocial)lo projection beyond the contours of the shield. 

In this Degree every pygulial segment is ]>roviJed with a row of tubercles, 
and in some large specimens a pair of short rows of t(»bercles on the sides of 
the post-axial groove suggest the presence of a rudimentary fifth segment. 

liemarks. 

As in Degree 3, the small transitory pygidium of the early stages has a 
lesser length and a smaller number of component segments than in the 
Degree preceding it, xvhilst the thorax has increased its length and number 
of segments. A further resemblance is that in both Degrees, though the 
thorax retains a constant nuinher of segments for the particular Degree, 
the transitory pygidium adds a new segment to the number present at the 
beginning of the Degree. 

Were it not for this abundance of specimens of Degree 4 showing develop¬ 
mental characters in keeping with the series treated in this paper, ccrhiin 
anomalous specimens of Shximardia^ also liaving l)ut four free thoracic 
segments, might have seriously disturbed the smoothness of the developmental 
history. 

Five such specimens are known : two from H.M. Greol, Suiwey Collection 
(J. Rhodes) were figured by Lake and Raw (1907), one. Spec. RR2296, as 
pi. iv. fig. 2, and the other. Spec. HR 2286, as pi. iv. fig. 4 ; three specimens 
having characters similar to these, occur in our own collection, and of these 
two have counterparts. 
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The total lengths of these specimens vary from 1*00 mm. (RR 2286) to as 
much as 1*40 mm. (Spec. 51, FI. 15. fig. 16). All show but four free 
thoracic segments, of which the third and fourth pairs of pleurae bear long 
spinose terminations—one specimen even shows long backwardly-direoted 
spines on the second pleura. The preservation of the fossils is by no means 
perfect, but it would appear that all specimens probably had long spinose 
pleurae, and that the fourth pair were not dominant in length or strength 
since both the third and fourth pleurae extend considerably beyond the 
hinder margin of the pygidiuin. 

The pygidium has an aspect different from that of typical specimens, for 
the axis seems to be more truncated posteriorly ; the lateral portions show 
less convexity, and have few signs of segmentation, though this last character 
may be due to inferior preservation. 

The cephalon echoes the spinose tendency of the thoracic pleuroe and 
shows long thin genal spines running in an axial direction (Spec. 53). 

The glabella is separated from the cheeks by axal furrows, which do not 
appreciably weaken anteriorly as in early and late stages of S. puMla^ and, 
furthermore, the glabella shows but a slight widening at the ‘ eye-like lobes,’ 
and retains an almost constant breadth. 

Excluding the consideration of these five specimens, the larval history of 
S» pusilla would be perfectly normal, but if these must be accepted as 
members of the S. pnsilla developmental series, then, at this degree, there 
occur both normal individuals and individuals showing unique characters in 
the cephalon, thorax, and transitory pygidium. Furthermore, the anomalous 
characters are of sadden appearance and are apparently peculiar to a 
minority of specimens in Degree 4. The number of good specimens 
examined in this and other Degrees leaves little doubt in the mind of the 
writer that the anomalous specimens are not peculiarities of preservation, 
but that their characters form definite variations from the typical series and 
the specimens are therefore worthy of separate varietal or oven specific 
recognition. It is not, however, proposed to give them specific description 
until more and better material has been collected. 

Meraspid Period. 

Degree 5. (PL 14. fig. 7, & PL 16. fig. 17.) 

Appearance of tuherculated pygidial border. 

Measurements derived from observation of 13 complete specimens ;_ 

Total length . 1-26-1*67 mm. 

Length of cephalon . 0*56-0*69 mm. 

Length of thorax of 5 free segments . 0*43-0*60 mm. 

Length of transitory pygidium 

of 4 segments . 0*25-0*28 mm. (7 specimens). 

of 6 segments . 0*31-0*38 mm. (6 epeciinens, 

usually below 0*87 mm.). 
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CiphaUmi 

In this and in the following stages the cheeks show posteriorly a thin step-like 
depression which appears to be a lateral and posterior continuation of the deep and 
wide axal furrows. 

In these stages the greater oonvexity of the cephalon renders it particularly liable 
to compression, and except in the best preserved specimens length and breadth 
measurements are unreliable. 

The Thorax has acquired a free segment posterior to that bearing the long pleural 
spines (which are now seen to be hollow), but in this segment the pleurm terminate 
in short spines running backwards and outwards, much like those of the three 
anterior segments, rather than directly backwards as in the fourth plcuras. 

In some specimens the fourth pleural spines take origin from a point on the pleurae 
more dorsal than is usually the case, and the spines then appear to lie above and 
along the surface of the animal rather than along its sides. 

Tramitory pygidium : 

The four-segment stage of the ‘ pygidium ’ is always longer and broader than in the 
four-segment stage ^pygidium’ of preceding Degrees. 

It and its descendant, the dve-sogment stage ‘ pygidium,’ differ from their prede¬ 
cessors, since they have a border surrounding the posterior and the greater part of 
the lateral portions of the shield. 

This border is separated from the more dorsal regions of the ‘ pygidium * by a 
weak border furrow, and is ornamented with a single row of tubercles similar in 
character to those of the thoracic and ‘pygidial’ segments. Anteriorly the border 
terminates before reaching the first ‘ pygidial ’ pleurae, which project laterally as short 
terminal spines (see fig. 7). 

These spined pleurss in the later stages show signs of incipient lateral detachment. 

The post-axial groove seen from Degree 0 onwards lias now become obsolete, and 
the axis extends almost as far os the border-furrow. A relic of tho post-axial groove 
occurs as a notching of tho posterior margin of the shield, a character seen through¬ 
out subsequent development and somewhat comparable with the anterior notching of 
the cephalon. 

Remarks, 

The maximum number of post-cephalic segments tlofinitely observed in 
Degree 4 was eight, and the minimum number seen in Degree 5 is nine ; it 
seems, therefore, that the transitory pygidium has gained impetus in the 
inonlt occurring between Degree 4 and Degree 5, and bas added a segment 
to the thorax as well as adding ono to itself ; unless, of course, a gap occurs 
in the collected series where five free and three fused segments should be 
visible. 

The thorax needs but one segment for its completion, and it is noteworthy 
that but one segment of the transitory pygidium shows any tendency 
towards lateral separation. 

There is a specimen (Spec. 60, PI. 15. 6g. 18) of Degree 5 which, though 
typical in other respects, shows a curious asymmetry in the development of 
the long pleural spine. 

The fourth thoracic pleura on the left side shows a normal long 
hac^wardlynlirected spine, whilst on the right side the fourth pleura appears 
to have atrophied, and from a point rather less than half-way along its 

29* 
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normal course it fuses with the fifth pleura and a short stout compound 
lateral termination results. 

The third pleura of this side is, however, abnormally strengthened 
laterally, and forms a spine comparable in length and strength with that 
usually carried by the fourth pleura*. 

It should be mentioned that the third pleura of the left side is normally 
developed. 

These abnormal conditions of I he third, fourth, and fifth pleurae of the 
right side of the animal may possibly have followed upon an injury to the 
fourth at an e irly stage. 

Meraspid Period. 

Degree 6. (PI. 14. fig. 8, & PL 15. fig. 19.) 

Thorax complete. Pyijulium incomplete. 

Measurements derived from observations of G complete specimens :— 


Total length. l-8l-2'43 mm. (the earliest specimens 

are too imperfect to give reliable 
complete measurements). 

Length of cephalon. 0’73--0’94 mm. (ditto). 

Length of thorax 

of 6 free segments .... 0‘67~1*00 mra. 

Length of pygidiiim 

of 4 segments. ■•0’49 mm. 


Cephalon very much of adult aspect, with deep axal furrows, which 'weaken at the 
centre of the lateral margins of the ’eye-like lolies’ and continue forwards to 
deliueate faintly the obtuse-angled termination of the glabella. 

Glabella strongly inflated, maximum inflation in the third visible lol)e. 

The glabellar furrows, apart from the continuous occipital furrow, are not 
very prominent, but in tliis and the later stages, when characters become 
more accentuated, the second pair of lateral furrows become progressively 
more prominent. 

Cheeks, as in preceding stages, smooth. 

Thora.v : 

With the addition of the sixth segment, the thorax just exceeds the length of the 
cephalon and now becomes the dominant length of the body. 

The sixth or posterior segment closely resembles the fifth, having a short outwardly 
backwardly-directed spine. 

It is seen that the fulcra of the last throe free segments occur progressively nearer 
in, from before backwards, whilst the first three segments have their fulcra at an 
almost uniform distance from the axal furrows. 

True pygidium sub-quadrate in outline, margin entire, notched gently post-axially. 

The iubercuhited border continues anteriorly to include the tips of the first 
pygidial pleiirm. 

Axis of four tuborculated and well-arched rings, of which the last shows a 
gradual increase in siz^e as development proceeds. 

Lateral portion ! Three pairs of lateral interpleural furrows, continuing only 
to the border furrow and themselves diminishing in individual sia'ength 
posteriorly, separate four pairs of pleurae, each with tuberoulsted ridges, 
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Remarks, 

The minimum number (i. <»., ten) of m)st-ce|)lialic segments seen in this 
Degree is the inuximiim number seen in Degree 5, and the pygidium in the 
early stages of this Degree is shorter tlian the transitory i>ygidiuin of 
Degree 5, so that it seems that the sixth thoracic segment is freed at the 
expense of the length development of the transitory pygidium as were the 
fourth, the third, and the second. 

Holaspid Peuioi). (PI. 14 . fig. 0, k 1*1. 16 . figs. 20 and 21.) 

Completion of segment-formation. 

Measurements derived from observations of 5 complete speciiiicns (there 
are inuiiy comjdete specimens from which no udiulde measureincnts can be 


taken because of compression) :— 

Total length ... ;3*:29-4 01 mm. 

Length of cephalon ... 1*27-1*81 mm. 

Length of thorax of 0 Boguionia . I*;{r>-2*(12 lum. 

Length of pygidium of 5 segments . ()*()7-l*08 mm. 


The- comj)ression mentioned above is particularly noticeable in the anterior 
portions of the c(^pbaloii, and when this occurs the obtuse-angled termination 
of ibe glabella is flattened, and not infreijiiently a continuous crack is 
developed parallel to tlic margin of the cepbalon—this crack may run across 
tho front of the glabella or may have a more marginal position. 

The doininuiit characters seen in this, the adult period, are a general 
increase in size and an cm]diasis of pre-existing characters ; this emphasis is 
particularly noticed in the furrows of the glabella. 

The ' axal * furrow, partially sopaiatiiig the ‘eye-like lobe' from the 
frontal lobe, has become concave outward*', but it never reaches the anterior 
margin of the lobe. 

The lateral furrows separating tlie lobes lying between the frontal lobe and 
the occipital ring are in large specimens sufficient to cause a slight hut 
definite lateral lohatiou. 

The thoracic segments have each a row of tubercles, which, since their 
formation, have been steadily increasing in number as the segments 
increased in breadth; in this Period a second row of smaller tubercles is 
developed on the pleural ridges in front of the preceding row. These new 
tubercles are first seen on the lateral portions of the pleurae, hut in the larger 
specimens the first three pairs of pleura* ha\o two complete row^s. Sugges¬ 
tions of this second row of tubercles is seen in some specimens of the stage 
immediately preceding the Holaspid Period. 

The long spines of the fourth pleuras have been steadily growing in length 
to extend well beyond the pygidium, and are frequently “ as long as the 
thorax and toil combined ” (Raw & Lake, 1907^ p. 41). 
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The Pygidium. 

The fourth pygidial segment of Degree 6 (Meraspid Period) has developed 
a definite dividing furrow which stretches across the shield, and the adult 
pygidium shows five segments Only in the larger specimens does the last 

ring bear tubercles, but the short corresponding pleural ridges carry a small 
number in all specimens. The ridges of the more anterior pleuno show 
traces of a second antero-lateral row of tubercles such as are visible in the 
thoracic segments. 

An almost vertical doublure lying below the border of the pygidium is 
seen in the larger specimens (fig. 20), and this gives an appearance of thick¬ 
ness to the pygidial shield. 

Further notes on the morphology of the adult are to be found in the 
description given in the Mon. Brit. Cambr. Trilobites, 1907, pt. ii. 


III. Conclusions derivei) from these Observations. 


(i.) Progressive Growth of the Dorsal Shield. 


From the foregoing notes and from the series of figured reconstructions 
(PI. 14) it will be seen that an almost circular dorsal shield 0'24 mm. in 
diameter, gradually attains a more depressed-ovate outline and reaches a 
maximum length which probably exceeds 4^91 mm.; that is, the length 
measurement is multiplied by a number slightly over 20. This change is 
accomplished by:— 


(tt) A fairly constant grqwtb of an already formed cepbaion, the very 
early stages of whose growth leave here no discernible record. 

(i) Growth of the existing post-cephalic segments and by the 
formation of further post-cej)halic segments which, if all such segments 
are treated as a unit, shows always an increase in the direction of 
greater relative length rather than breadth. The small amount 
of evidence available shows that, excluding the hindcrniost and also the 
most anterior of the post-cephalic somites, each segment, when formed, 
rapidly acquires the length, and to a less extent the breadth, of its 
preceding segment and then grows more or less in unison with that 
segment. When all the post-cephalic segments are formed their 
general growth is fairly constant. 

These subdivisions of the progressive growth of the trilobite will now be 
considered separately. 


* Thoiyli the Mon. Brit. Cambr. Trilobites, 1907, pt. ii., figures at least one spedmen 
showing five pygidial segments (pi. iii. fig, 18) in the text, it is stated, p. 41, that 
shows Tail.... segments four in number." 
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(a) Growth in the Cephalqn. 

In no specimen have stractnres which can be identified as eyes been 
recognized in the cephalon, nor have eye-lines or facial sutures been 
observed. 

The ‘ cephalic portion ’ of the protaspis described here shows anterior 
paired projections, which may have lodged short spines or conceivably some 
sensory organ. It is postulated that the depression between these projections 
subsequently became filled, leaving, in the stages immediately following, a 
pre-glabellar groove which quickly became obsolete ; a slight median notch 
is visible in the anterior margin of the ccphaloii through the life-history, but 
it becomes progressively less visible as growth proceeds. 

After the Protaspid Period is passed tlie cephalon becomes trapezoidal in 
outline, and this outline is retained through the later stages with but slight 
modification. 

In Degree 0, the cephalon has a convexity gr<‘ater than that of the post- 
cephalic regions, and this dominant convexity is retained or even increased 
throughout growth ; the greater convexity of the coplial^n carries with it a 
deeper impressing of the axal furrows. 

The ratio of length to inaxiinutn breadth always approximates to that of 
2 ; 3, and the region of maximutn breadth is always at the posterior end 
of the cephalon, except in the Protaspid I^eriod, where it is rather more 
anterior in position. 

The cheeks of the cephalon are always smooth, and are produced 
posteriorly to end in genal spines, which are first seen in the s})cciniens of 
Degree 0, and though always present in later Degrees they are stouter and 
less elongated than in this Degree. 

The glabella of the Probispid cephalon is divided into four glabellar lobes, 
of which the anterior is the widest and narrows forwards to end in an obtuse 
angle. 

A ^qaadriiobation^ is recognizable in all later stages, but the occipital 
ring or lobe is the only component clearly defined by a continuous bounding 
furrow in all stages, for the other glabellar furrows, after the early stages, 
are isolated as obscure lateral furrows. 

The wide anterior lobe even in Degree 0 shows incipient local 
diHerentiation into ‘eye-like’ lateral lobes, and as development proceeds 
these are partially divided from the rest of the lobe by ‘ axal ^ furrows, 
which are first seen in Degree 2 and subsequently become more evident. 

In Degree 0 the glabella occupies about 19/20tbs of the ceplialon length 
(measurements taken along the axis), and as growth proceeds the fraction 
diminishes till, in Degree 6 and later stages, it becomes about 9/lOths, but 
the exact point of the anterior termination of the glabella is not always easy 
to determine, and a certain apparent variation may occur in really well- 
preeenred specimens of the same Degree. 
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Before leaving the subject of the cepfaalon growth, a few remarks will be 
made concerning the relative growth in length of the ce{>halon compared 
with that of the composite structural unit, the transitory pygidium, and with 
the thorax. 

In the Protaspid Period tlio cephalon has the dominant length of the 
dorsal shield, but this dominance is shortly challenged by the po8t-cei»halic 
elements, for in late stages of Degree 0 the transitory pygidium itself 
occupies 44 per cent, of the dorsal shield. In Degree 2, the traitsitory 
pygidium, together with the two free thoracic segments, equal and, in later 
stages of the same degree, exceed the length-measurement of the cephalon, 
whilst in Degree 6 the thorax alone, now with its full number of segments, 
equals, and in later stages slightly exceeds, the cephalon length, a character 
retained through the later stages of the life-history. 

In an adult specimen (Spec. 76, PI. 16 . fig. 20) length-measurements 
were :— 

Cephalon 1*35 mm., thorax 1*43 mm., pygidium 0*81 mm., which works 
out to a percentage length ratio of cephalon 37*6 per cent., thorax 39*8 per 
cent., pygidium 22*5 per cent. 

{h) The Origin^ Subsequent Afovement^ and (jlrowth of the 
(^ejdialic Segments. 

The dovelo{)ment of S. pusilla shows that this trilobite conforms to the 
trilobile type first described by Barrande (1802) in the develoj)meat of Sao 
hirsuta and other forms, where a few post-cophalic segments are first seen 
fused into a transitory pygidium. As growth proceeds, these segments are 
later freed anteriorly one by one, to become frc'ely articulating segments; 
the transitory pygidium meanwhile grows more segments, which are released 
in turn until the thorax reaches its full complement of segments and the 
pygidium completes its growth. 

The addition of segments to the transitory pygidium during the course of 
a particular Degree, and the arrest of segment formation during the moult, 
where the thorax acquires a ‘new ' segment, was a phenomenon frequently 
observed in the course of development of Sao hirsuta. It has been described 
here in S. pusilla during Degrees 2, 3, 4, and 6. 

A further interesting point is that in Degree 2 a segment possessing long 
backwardly-directed jdeural spines appears as the second * fused' segment 
of the transitory pygidium—that is, of the five (and, in the later stages, six) 
visible post-cejjhalic segments this loiig-spined segment is the fourth. 

In Degree 8, a similarly spined segment occurs as the first or more 
anterior of the segments composing the transitory pygidium—that is, the 
only segment showing long pleural spines is again the fourth post-cephalic 
segment. 

In Degree 4, the fourth post-cephalic segment is freely articulating, forms 
the most posterior segment of the thorax, and it bears long and strong 
pleural spines. 
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Tliroughout the later stages of development, well-j)rcserved specimens 
iiivariahly show that the foiirlli post-cephalic pleiiraj terminate in long back- 
wardly-dirocted spines, and, with one abnormal specimen as exception 
(vide pp. 359 and 360), long spines are never observed on any other segment; 
go it can be considered that this fourth post-cepiialic segment is distinguished 
from any other by its long pleural spines. 

In the average spe<!iinen of JJegree 1 there are four post-cephalic 
segments only, and long spines are never developed on the last segment, 
though in the specimen shown in fig. 12 fairly strong spines occur on the 
pleurae of the fourth post-ceplialic ring; since, however, a short pair of 
spines occurs behind these long spines, it seems that indications of five 
pairs of pleura) are seen, and only four axial rings—i. c., the fourth post- 
cephalic segment of the early stages of tlie Degree shows incipient lateral 
division into two segments, a condition not inl'requeutly seen in the last 
segment of later Degrees. 

The first definite appearance of the long spines is in Degree 2, and tliey 
are hero found on the pleura* of that segment immediately preceding the last 
axial ring. Accordingly one may accept that the fourth post-cephalic seg¬ 
ment is first recognized with long spines when in the region immediately in 
front of the last segment of the irilobite body, and as eedysis and conse(|iient 
growth proceeds, this segment is moved forwards, and new segments are 
formed behind it until the adult number appear. 

It is considered, therefore, that in the case of Shxunardia pusilla fairly 
conclusive evidence is advanced in support of the law governing the origina¬ 
tion of segments in Arthropoda, which law Kay Laiikester enunciated (1904, 
pp. 536-537) as the 9th Iaiw of Metamerism :— 

“ that new somites or segments are added to a chain consisting of two or more 
somites by growth and gradual elaboration- ^^hat is called ‘budding ’ of the anterior 
border of the bindermost somite. This bindennost somite is therefore different from 
all other somites and is called the ‘ telson/ However /om/ or ,diort or heteromized tht 
chain may he new metainens or somiUs are only produad at the anterior border of 
the tehon* except in Vertebrata.” 

It is by no means claimed that Shumardia jmdlla is the first Irilobite used 
to demonstrate the truth of Lankester^s J^aw, for Keecher in 1896 had 
already put forward an hypothesis concerning the mode of origin of segments 
in Triarthrus becki ; from a study of the appendages of tliis trilobite he 
found that such appendages are largest and longest on the anterior part of 
the thorax and diminish regularly in length and strength to the posterior end 
of the pygidium, and he was able to conclude that 

In TriarIhrttB .no pair of limbs hod an oxcessive physiological importance 

over any other pair or series of pairs, and increase progressed regularly by the 
addition of new members in front of the anal segment ” (loc. cit, p. 196). 


* The italics are inserted by the present writer. 
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Raymond (1920*, p, 68) elaborated this hypothesis, arguing :— 

that if a new segmeut were introduced at a moult in front of the pygidium, that 
segment would probably have less fully devoloj^ed appendages than those adjacent to 
it and so make a break in the regular succession. The condition of the appendages 
corroborates the evidence derived from the ontogeny of the pygidium and proves that 
new segments are introduced at the same growing point as in other Arthropods.’’ 

No exception to the fact that thoracic segments are budded forwards from 
the transitory pygidium has yet been described—the fact has even been con¬ 
sidered as proven by such writers as Barrande, Beecher, Raymond, Warburg, 
and Raw, to cite but a few. 

It is perhaps perplexing, therefore, that this fact has not been directly 
applied to the solution of the problem revived recently by Raymond 
concerning the morphology of the Agnostidee. He states (Geol. Mag. 1920, 
p. 23) that Wahlenburg, Dalmaii, Brown, and Hisinger 

used an orientation the reverse of that now accepted ...» In the aecej^ted potiiion 
every speeieB ” {of Agnoaiue) “ has a iuherde on the median line of ifte jn/yidium 

In 1924 (Report of Vermont State Geologist), however, Raymond 
definitely commits himself to this unorthodox view, for he describes and 
figures as cephala of Agnostidae what most modern authors would consider 
as pygidia and vice versa ; this, because of the finding of a specimen of Agn, 
insuetus Raymond, showing lines resembling facial sutures on the shield, 
which has a median axial tubercle and a pair of lateral spines (i.e., the 
pygidium of modern usage). 

Judging from the figure {loc, cit, sup, Pl.xii. fig. 2) the lines appear to the 
present writer too asymmetrical to be interpreted us facial sutures ; further¬ 
more, definite evidence exists in other species of Agnostidie that the shield 
which would normally be considered a pygidium propagates segments 
forward from itself when in the transitory condition. 

Five of the six species of Agnostus figured on PI. 49 of the ‘Systirae 
silurien du centre de la Bohfinie,’ P®' Partie and described in the text 
(pp. 901’-911are each treated and figured as independent developmental 
series showing stages from Degree 0 to the adult. These species, and a 
species in our own Sbineton Shale collection, Agnostus callavei Raw, clearly 
show that the commonly accepted pygidium is the shield which propagat^ 
free segments forwards. 

The function of the transitory pygidium to bud segments anteriorly is, 
undoubtedly, of fundamental importance, and unless the process for the 
development of new segments in the Agnostidse is entirely different from that 
of all other Arthropoda, the Agnostid pygidium must remain in the 
orientation accepted by Angelin, Barrande, and Salter. 


* The italics are those of the present writer. 
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(ii.) The Belation between the Traneitory and True Pygidia. 

Judging from the characters seen on the dorsal surfaces of these two 
shields in S, pmilla^ the inosL apparent difference is, that whilst the true 
pygidiuin has a tuberculated border posteriorly and laterally which includes 
or truncates the side terminations of all the pygidial pleurae, the transitory 
pygidiuin in the early stages has no such border, the plenrse being separated 
laterally; the shield shows, moreover, spinose lateral points, each of which 
corresponds to the pleural termination of a segment. In Degree 5, however, 
the transitory pygidium lias a tuberculated border, but this does not include 
or truncate the pleural termination of the first segment of the shield. 

The presence of transitory pygidial segments with spinose lateral termina¬ 
tions is the outward and visible sign in S. jmsilla that such segments will 
retain these spines in the adult condition when they exist as freely articu¬ 
lating thoracic segments. Except for the telson, from Degree 0 to the early 
stages of Degree 3, no segment retained in the adult pygidium of this species 
ever shows lateral spinose tenninutions. It must be remembered that until 
the later stages of Degree 3, when seven post-ceplmlic segments are seen, 
the telson still possesses elements which subsequently develop into spined 
thoracic segments : thus one accounts for a laterally spined telson in the 
early stages. 

The formative zone, which apparently produced the thoracic segments, 
also produced the pygidial segments, and is still active when the true 
pygiuiuin exists as such, for a new segment i.s added in the moult l>etween 
Degree G and the Uolaspid Period by the fission of the pre-existing terminal 
segment of the shield (see p. 362). The posterior shield of any trilobite 
differs morphologically from the thorax, since the component segments are 
ankylosed dorsally in such a manner that no hinge is developed between 
them, though from tlie work of Beecher, Walcott, and liaymoud, it would 
seem that in the adult pygidium the segments are quite independent 
ventrally, each having its own appendages. This po&terLor shield has in 
S» pusilla an anterior axial articular-facet which from Degree 0 onwards 
forms an articulation with the element of the trilobite lying in front. 

The formative zone in the posterior shield is apparently lodged in the 
terminal segment or telson {vide pp. 365 and 366), but it is seen that each suc¬ 
cessive segment occupying the most anterior position in the shield has a new 
element, namely, an axial articular-facet, and probably also flexor and 
extensor muscles. These elements are either newly formed by an indepen¬ 
dent growth-centre, or, as seems more likely, were present in a rudimentary 
condition when the segment was split away from the telson, and became truly 
functional only when the segment reached the fore-part of the pygidium. 
If this segment is freed into the thorax, posterior tergal fusion is lost and 
ihe segment articulates with the pygidium. 
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Raymond (1920*, pp. 133-137) has demonstrated that in all trilobites of 
which the early developmental history is known, the (transitory) pygidium 
attains its inaxiinuin relative development late in the stage which is here 
considered Degree 0, and from then onwards throughout the Meraspid 
Period, whether the adult pygidium be small or large, the thorax grows at 
the actual expense of the pygidium. 

S, pusilla 'forms no exception to this generalization, for in the largest 
specimen of Degree 0 the transitory pygidium occupies 44 per cent, of the 
total length of the dorsal shield, whilst, wdth slight fluctuations as successive 
thoracic segments become freed from fusion, the relative length decreases 
and the adult pygidium occupies but 22*5 percent, of the whole shield length. 

From the constancy with which this dorsal fusion of post-ceplmlic segments 
occurs, it seems that it must be of some functional significance in trilobites, 
and a general tendency is noted in certain families for the attainment of a 
comparatively large pygidial shield in the adult; the shield takes various 
forms and apparently evolves along different lines (<?. y., Asaphidie, Agnostidso, 
Phacopidse, Goldiidse), and so offers evidence of ‘^convergent evolution” 
and possibly ot what some writers term “ orthogenesis.” 

Of the functions of the pygidium it seems evident that a shield conformable 
to the shape ol the cephalon would complete the protection of the ventral 
surface of the trilobite on enrolment. Many specimens of S, pusilla are 
found enrolled and, as Haw (Haw and Luke, 1907, p. 42) observt^s, the axis 
of enrolment is between the third and fourth thoracic segments, so tlie 
pygidium, aided by the long spines of the fourth thoracic pleura?, fairly 
effectively protects the under surface of the cephalon. 

Raymond (1920*, pp, 72, 73„ k 99) has adduced consulerablo evidence 
that the pygidium has a possible function other than protection, for lie argues 
that a study of ontogeny, phyiogeiiy, and musculature of trilobites shows that 
the pygidium ^vas used as a swimming organ, and Swinnerton (1923) accepts 
this evidence. 

It seems reasonable to suppose, houever, that to whatever function the 
transitory pygidium of Degree 0 in pusilla adapted itself, whether pro¬ 
tective or swimming, or both, the adult pygidium [irobably had a similar 
function, despite its relative decrease in size. 

IV. General Summary. 

This paper is concerned with tlie developmental history of the small, 
apparently blind, Treinadocian Trilobite, Shumardia pusilla (Sars), which 
occurs as a zone fossil in the Shineton Shales of Shropshire. With the help 
of Mr. Bulman, the writer has collected a large number of specimens on 
w’hich observations can be based; 103 of the better-preserved complete 
specimens have been measured, and they show lengtiis varying from 0*24 mni. 
in the earliest or Protaspid Period to as much as 4*91 mm. in the latest or 
Holaspid Period. ' 
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These and the intermediate stages of growth are described in detail and 
certain of the aspects of this growth are discussed. 

It is shown that the thoracic segments are released one by one from dorsal 
fusion in the posterior shield or ‘ transitory pygidiiun ’; of the origin of 
these segments it is considered that Shumardia pusilla offers new evidence 
for the truth of the hypothesis put forward by Beecher in 1890, that the 
growing point of the new segments in trilobites was in front of the most 
posterior or anal segment. This proof was made possible by the presence in 
S. pusilla of a segment easily tlistinguishable from other post-cephalic 
segments by the }>ossessiou of long pleural spines; these long spines are 
first definitely recognized in Degree 2, occurring as part of that segment 
immediately in front of tlie most j>ostcrior segment, and the forward move¬ 
ment of the spined segment is stjcn in later stages of the development, as 
segments are introduced behind it. 

From the results of those observations on the movements of segments a 
solution is offeretl to the problem recently revived by Raymond concerning 
the truo orientation of the trilobite Apnostus, 

My thanks are primarily due to niy colleague in work on the Sbineton 
Shales, Mr. (.). M. B. Buliiian, who has given me most invaluable help 
throughout the preparation of this paper; he has collected material, drawn 
the reconstructions, and has Wen e\er ready with suggestions and assistance 
during the preparation of the manuscript and photographs. 

To Dr. W. T. (^abnan f would express my gratitude for encouragement 
and ludpful advice during the earlier stages of the work, and to my old 
teachers, Professors W. W, Watts and A. Morlcy Davies, and Dr. II. G. 
(.^annon, 1 am extremely grateful for their great encouragement and help in 
my search for literature and for kindly reading my manuscript. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 14. 

Recon.«>tructions of Skunmrdia pmilla (Sars) (dgures 2-8 of the Meraspid Period). 

Fig, 1. Protaspis drawn from Specimen 81. x 40, 

Fig. 2. Degree 0. Average inaividual based on Specimen 230, with information from 
Specimens 66 and 400. X 40. 

Fig. 3. Degree 1. Late stage, based on Specimens 400 a and 401. x 30. 

Fig. 4. Degree 2, Fairly late stage, based on Specimen 109 a, with information from 
Specimens 811, 109, and 2C2. X 30. 

Fig, 5. Degree 3. Fairly early stage, based on Specimen 28, with information from 
Specimens 209, 31, 774, 774 a, x 30. 

Fig. 6. Degree 4. Fairly late stage, based on Specimen 21, with information from 
Specimens 29, 205, and 171. X 30, 

Fig. 7, Degree 6. Fairly early stage, based on Specimen 13, with information from 
Specimen 341. X 30. 

Fig. 8. Degree 6. Average individual based on Specimen 20, with information from 
Specimens 219, 69, and 20. X 30. 

Fig. 9. llolaspid Period. Average-sized adult based on S|>ecimens 70 and 77, with 
information from Specimen 118. X 20. 


Plate 15. 


Untouched photographs of Internal Casts of 8, pmiUa (Sars), figs. 10-26 and figs. 17-19; 
also of an unnamed P variety, fig. 16. 

Fig. 10. Protaspis, Specimen 81. X 30. 


Fig. 11. Degree 0, 
Fig. 12. 1, 

Fig. 13. „ 2, 

Fig. 14. „ 8, 

Fig. 16. „ 4, 


56 (average size), x 30. 

401 (late stage), x 25. 

109 a (fairly late stage), x 26. 

81 ( ,, ). X 25, 

21 (late stage with a 4-8egment pygidium). 


X26. 
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Fig. 16. Anomalous Shumardiaf Specimen 61, belonging to Degree 4 (Meraspid Period), 
possibly a variety of S, pmiLla (see pp. 357 & 368). The fossil is partly pre¬ 
served in pyrite, partly in shale; it shows long spiuose second, third, and fourth 
pleurae on the right-hand side, also traces of a genal spine. X 25. 

Fig. 17. Degree 6, Specimen 13 (fairly early stage with a 4-8egiu«nt pygidium). X 26. 

Fig. 18. Degree 6, Specimen 00. Abnormal individual. The fourth pleural spine on the 
left-hand side is preserved in pyrite and the third pleural spine on the right- 
hand side is partly preserved as a mould. Pygidium of 5 segments, x 26. 

Fig. 19. Degree 0 (4\Ieraspid Period), Specimen 210. A fairly early stage. X 25. 

Plate 16. 

Fig. 20. Ilola^^pid Period, Specimen 70. Internal cast of average-sized adult. X 26. 

Fig. 21. Holaspid Period, Specimen 118. External mould of a larger individual, showing 
a cephalon, compressed anteriorly, and a well-oruaiut»nted thorax and pygidium. 
X26. 

All specimens photogr.'iphod here are now in the collection of the 
British Museum (Natural History). 


Postscript. 

Since reading the above, the following references have come to my 
notice;— 

JjGKRL, 0. 1901. Beitrilge zur Reurtheilimg der Trilobiteii. Zeitschr. il. 1). geol. Oes. 
Bd. 53. 

Richter, R. 1912. Die Gattung DechenvUa nnd einigc verwandte Formen. Abh. d* 
Senckenb. Naturiorsch. Gos. Bd. xxxi. 

- 1926. Von Bau imd Leben der Trilobiten. V, Die .Mvgtnentbildung der Tri- 

lobiten .... Centralblatt f. Min. etc., Abt. B, No. 4, pp. 104-122. 
Trokdsson, G. T. 1924, Remarks on the Outogcmy of lllmiits. Geo). lAiren. i Stockholm 
Forh. Mars-April, pp. 215-224. 

Apparently both .Ttekol and Richter believe that the pont-cephalic segment 
formative zone lies between the ‘pj-gidium ’ and the thorax, segments Iteing 
propagated backwards and forwards; Troedsson tended towards accepting 
this view in 1918, hut has conformed to the Beeclicr hypothesis of 1896 
since making observations on a series of isolated pygidia of Jllwnus hisingeri 
(var. ?) collected from the Staurofephaha tShale of Sweden. 
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Tertiary Foraminifera of Victoria, Australia.—The Balcombian Deposits of 
Port Phillip. Part If, By Frederick Chapman, A.L.S., F.R.M.S., 
ainJ Walter Jambs Parr. 

(Platiss 17-21.) 

[Rt*ad 4th November, 1926.] 

The present instalment of a description of the Balcombian Foraniinifera of 
Port Phillip is a continuation of Part I., written by F. Chapman and published 
in this Journal in 1907. It has not hitherto been possible to proceed with 
Part IT., blit it is now h ptd thal, by collaboration, the description of the 
Balcombian foruminifera will l>e completed shortly, and that the other rich 
foraniinit'eral deposits of Victoria will then receive consideration. This work 
will bo facilitated since, the sorting and provisional naming of a very large 
collection from practically all the known deposits of Victoria have already 
been carried out. 

So long a time lias elapsed since Part I. was written that obviously there 
will be a few corrections to be made regarding the specific determinations 
given in that part of the work. Any additions or corrections that we may 
find necessary to make will be r<‘served for an addendum to this series. 

The present part comprises the whole of the Lagenidm and deals with 
eighty-six species and varieties, of wliich one species and one variety are 
de.scribed as new. Many of the already known forms have not previously 
been recorded from tlii.s area, us will be seen by reference to the distribution 
notes on each species. 

Description of the Species. 

Family LAGENIDiE. 

Subfamily Laqenin.«. 

Genus Bagena Walker tS* Boys, 

Lagena lasvis {Montayn), (PI. 17 . fig. 1.) 

Vermimlum lam Moutagu, 1803, p. 524 

Layma lam (Mont.), Brady, 1884, p. 455, pi. Ivi. figs. 7-14, SO. 

Brady states that this is perhaps the commonest and most 
wddely distributed of all the Lageim. It makes its earliest appearance in 
rocks of Upper Silurian age^ and occurs in marine deposits of almost every 
period to the present day. It is one of the species recorded by Watts as 
occurring in the “ Eocene” of Mt. Martha (Balcombe Bay). 

Oeourrence .—Altona Bay Coal Shaft; very rare. 

LINK, TOURN*—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVI. 
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Laobna blongata {Ehrmberg). (PL 17. fig. 2,) 

Miliola eUmgata Ehrenberg, 1844, p. 274; 1854, pi. xxv. fig. 1, 
iMgena elongata (Ehr.), Brady, 1884, p. 467, pi. Ivi, fig. 29. 

The geological range o£ this species is from the Lias to the 
present day. Brady records it from the North Atlantic and South Pacific 
Oceans. It has not hitherto been recorded from the Australian Tertiaries. 

Occurrenci, —Grice’s Creek; very rare. 

Lagena distoma Parker ^ Jones. (PL 17. fig. 3.) 

Lagena distoma Parker & Jones in H. B. Brady, 1864, p. 467, pi. xlviii. fig. 6; Biedy, 
1884, p» 401, pi. Iviii. figs, ll-lfi; Cushman, 1923, p. 14, pi. iii. figs. 2, 3. 

Remarks .—Seguenza recorded this species from the Pliocene of Calabria. 
It is usually found at the present day in shallow water of temperate latitudes. 
It is a common form round the British Isles. 

Occurrence. —Altona Bay Coal Shaft; very rare. 

Lageka gracilis Williamson. (PL 17. fig. 4.) 

Lagena gracilis Williamson, 1848, p. 18, pi. i. figs. 3, 4; Brady, 1864, p. 464, pi. Iviii. 
figs. 19, 22-24; Cushman, 1913, p. 24, pi. Tiil. figs. 6, 6. 

Remarks .—The present specimen is an extreme ovate form of the species. 
As a fossil L. gracilis has been recorded by Chapman from the Mallee Bores 
(Miocene or L. Pliocene) ; and Heron-Alien and Earland obtained it from 
Bate.sford (Miocene). 

L. gracilis has been dredged by the F.I.S. ' Endeavour ’ from a station 
E. of Tasmania, 1122 fathoms (F. C.). 

Occurrence. —Grice’s Creek ; very rare. 

Lagena semistriata Williamson. (PI. 17. fig. 19.) 

Lagena striata (d’Orbigny), var. semistriata Williamson, 1848, p. 14, pi. i. figM. 9,10. 
Lagena semistriata Williamson, Brady, 1884, p, 466, pi. Ivii. figs. 14,16,17; Heron- 
Alien k Earland, 1924, p. 149, pi. ix. figs. 37, 38. 

Re'tnarks .—This species is most common round the British Isles, but has 
also been recorded from the Malay Archipelago (Millett), and elsewhere. In 
the fossil condition it is found in the limestone of the Filter Quarries, Bates- 
ford. It is by the kindness of Mr, Arthur Collins of Melbourne, who has 
permitted us to make use of his collection of microxoa, that we are aide to 
record this species. 

Occurrence .—Altona Bay Coal Shaft; very rare. 

Lagena striata {d^Orhigny). (PL 17. fig. 5.) 

Odina driata d’Orbigny, 1889, p. 21, pi. v. fig. 12. 

Lageim striata (d’Orb.). Egger, 1893, p. 327, pi. x. figs. 21-28; Oashmeii 19U 
p. 19, pi. vii. figs. 4, 6. * / 

Remarks,—The figured specimen is a beautifully preserved 
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numerous, delicate costae. The earliest record of this species as a fossil 
appears to be from the London Clay (Eocene). 

In the living condition it was found in the ‘ Endeavour^ dredgings, E. of 
Tasmania, 777 fathoms, and S. of Capo Wiles, South Australia, 100 fathoms. 
Occurrence. —Grice’s Creek; very rare. 

LaGBNA SULCATA ( W. ^ J.). (PI. 17. fig. 6.) 

Serjmia (Lapena) sulcata Walker Sc Jacob, 1708, p. C34, pi. xiv. fig. 6. 

Lagsna sulcata (W. & J.), Sldebottom, 1912, p. 380, pi. xv. figs. 24, 26; Cushman, 
1913, p. 22, pL ix. fig. 2. 

Remarks. —The tests of the present series are thin-shelled and the costaj 
dtdicate but prominent; there are annular plates on the necks of a few 
examples. Howchin records this species from JIuddy Creek, Lower Bods 
(Balcombian), rare ; Upper Beds (Kalininan), very rare. It was also found 
by Watts at Balcombe Bay. 

It occurred in the ‘Endeavour’ soundings S. of (Jape Wiles, South 
Australia, at 100 fathoms (F. C’.). 

Occurrence. —Grice’s Creek ; common : Balcombe Bay ; very rare. 

Laoena sulcata (ir. Jl), var. ixterrupta Williamson. (PI, 17. fig. 7.) 

Lagma striata (W. & J.), var. interrnpla AVillianison, 1848, p. 14, pi. i. fig. 7; 
Brady, 1884, p. 463, pi. hii. figa. 25, 27; pL Iviii. figs. 6, 6. 

Remarks. —This variety of L. sulcata has not hitherto been noted from onr 
Tertiaries. It differs from the typical form in having the costa? of varying 
length. 

Occurrence .—Altona Bay Coal Shaft; very rare. 

Laoena flumigera Brady. (PI. 17. fig. 8.) 

Lagsna plumigcra Hradj, 1884, p. 466, pi. Iviii. figs. 25, 27. 

Remarks. —In the Port Phillip area L, plumutera is confined to the marls 
occurring in the Altona Bay (Joal Shaft, but we have found it in beds of 
similar ago at Muddy Cieok. It is a ileeji water form in the living state 
(1070-2425 fathoms). Brady recorded it from the tropical regions of the 
Pacific and off Cape Verde, and it has lately been found in dredgings made 
by the ‘Terra Nova' in the Antarctic. 

Occurrence.—A\U>na Bay Coal Shaft; frequent. 

Laoeka HiSFiDA Reuss. (PI. 17- fig. 9.) 

Lagsna hispida Eeaw, 1863, p« 335, pL vi. figs. 77-79; Brady, 1884, p. 459, pi. Ivii. 
figs. 1-4; Otisbinan, 1928, p. 26, pi. iv. figs. 7,8. 

Remarks. —Its earliest fossil occurrences arc from the Gault of Folkestone 
(F. 0.) and from the Chalk of Gingin, Western Australia (Howchin). 

As a recent species it has been obtained from Great Barrier Island, N.Z. 
(P. C.)« amongst numerous other localities. 

Occuirmca.^^Kackeraboite Creek; very rare; Balcombe Bay; very rare. 

30* 
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Laqsna favoso-punctata Brady. (PI. 17. fig. 10.) 

Lagenafavoi(hpmct(Ua Brady, 1884, p. 478, pi. Wiii. fig. 86 ; Chapman, 1910, p. 276. 
Remarks, —This species was previously known as a fossil from the Miocene 
of Batosford (F. Chapman and Heron-Alien and Earland) ; the present, 
therefore, constitutes the oldest record. It is much more abundant in the 
Victorian Miocene. The recent records are from Torres Straits and the 
N. coast of New Guinea. 

An example found at Grice's Creek is an exceptionally elongated specimen. 
Occurrence, —Grice^s Creek ; very rare: Altona Bay Goal Shaft; fre<|uefit: 
Kackeraboite Creek ; very rare. 

Lagena anneotens Burrows if Holland, (PI. 17. fig. 11.) 

Lagena annectens Burrows k Holland, in Jones, 1895, p. 203, pi. vii. fig. 11; Heron- 
Alien k Earland, 1924, p. 161. 

Remarks, —This species was originally described from the Pliocene of East 
Anglia, and it has also been recorded from the German Oligocone and the 
Miocene of Batesford, Victoria. 

It occurs in the living condition off the British Isles, Kerguelen Island, 
and the coast of New South Wales. 

Occurrence, —Altona Bay Coal Shaft; very rare. 

Lagena marginata (IP. B,). (PI. 17. fig. 12.) 

Serpttla (Lagem) nwrgifutta Walker & Boys, 1784, p. 2, pi. i. fig 7. 

Lagena marginafa (W. & B.), Brady, 18W, p. 470, pi. lix. figs. 21 2.3; Ciisbnian, 
1913, p. 37, pi. xxii. figs, 1~7. 

Remarks, —The majority of the shells found .show a thickened keel, the 
thin flanged tests being referred to the variety catenulosa, A form with the 
margin denticulated aborally also occurs, but is not figured. 

The geological range of this species is from the (Vetaceous to the present 
day. It has been recorded by Howchin from the Lower Beds (OHgocene) of 
Muddy Creek, and by Heron-Alien and Earland from the Miocene of Bates- 
ford. 

In the recent condition L, marginaia is found in every ocean and at every 
depth. 

Occurrence, —Grice^s Creek ; very rare : Balcoinbe Bay ; rare : Kackera¬ 
boite Creek; common. 

Lagena mauginata ( W. Sf 2?.), var. catenulosa Chapman. (PI 17 
fig. 13.) 

Lagem marginata (Walker k Boys), var. catenulosa Chapman, 1896, p. 28 pi. i. 
fig. 6; Sidebottom, 1912, p. 407, pi. xviii. fig. 6. » • • 

Remarks,— variety was first described from recent specimens dredged 
in the Arabian Sea. Sidebottom obtained it from dredgings off the coast of 
New South Wales. 

Occurrence.—Qnoefs Creek; very rare: Altona Bay Coal Shaft} rare, 
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Lagena marginato-pbrforata Segue7iza. (PI. 17- fig. 14.) 

Lagena marginato^perforata Seguenza, 1880, p. 332, pi. xvii. fig. 34; Sidebottom, 
1913, p. 189, pi. zvi. dgs. 23-25. 

Remarks. —Seguenza’s specimens of this species came from the later 
Tertiary deposits of Southern Italy, and it has been recorded by Halkyard 
from the Eocene of Biarritz. Sidebottom found it to bo a very common form 
in dredgings made off the coast of New South Wales at depths ranging from 
328 to 2712 fathoms. 

Occurrence. —Altona Bay Coal Shaft; very rare. 

Lagena schlichti (A. Silvestri). (PL 17. fig. 15.) 

Fissurim srklichti A. Silvfstri, 1902, p. 14, woodcuts, figs. 9-11. 

Lagena gchiichti (A. Siir.), Chapman, 1909, p. 337, pi. xv. figs. 7 «, />; Ibid., 1910, 
p. (»0, pi. iv. fig. 27. 

Remarh. —This specie.^ is easily confused with L. marf/uiata, from whicli 
it differs in having the aperture eccentrically situat<ML The long entosole- 
nian tuhf is well shown in our example. It occurs in the Mall<^e Boros 
(Miocene and L. Pliocene), and in the recent condition in the seas around 
New Zealand. 

Occurrence. —Grice’s Creek ; very rare. 

Lagena gUAURATA ( Williamson). (Pi. 17. fig. Id.) 

Fntosvlefiia marginata Montagu, \ar. qundrata \Villiam.von, 1858,p. 11.pi. i. figs. 27,28. 

Lagena quadraia (Williamson), Brady, 1884, p. 475, pi. lix. figs. 3, iO; Bagg, 1912, 
p. 50, pi. ziv. figs. 19 n, 6, 20. 

Remarks. —A single minute specimen of this form has h(»en found in the 
marl of the Altona Bay Coal Shaft. It has not previously been recorded 
from beds of greater age than the Miocene, in deposits of which age it occurs 
in Southern Italy. L. quadraia is widely distributed in modern seas, and is 
usually found in water not deeper than 150 fathoms. It has been recorded 
by one of us (F. C.) from off the Snares, S. of New Zealand, at G(t fathoms. 

Occurrence. —Altona Bay (iloal Shaft; very rare. 

Lagena orbionyana {Seguefiza). (PL 17. fig. 17.) 

Fismnna orhxgnyema Seguenza, 1862, p. 66, pi. ii. figs. 25, 26. 

Lagena orbigngana (Seg.), Flint, 1899, p. 308, pi. liv. tig. 4; Chapman, 1909, p. 337 
pi. XV. fig. 10. 

Remarks. —la addition to the typical form, a specimen was found in the 
clays of the Altona Bay Coal Shaft of a sub-quadrate type, almost like 
Wiliiamaon’s L. quadraia, but the affinity is otherwise with L. orbignyana. 

L. orbignyana has previously occurred in the Miocene of Bate.-ford (Heron- 
Alien and Eariand). Terquem obtained it in depo.sits as old as the Eocene of 
the Paris Basin, and Giimbel from a similar formation in the Bavarian Alps, 
It has oooumd in younger deposits to the present time. As a living species 
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it has been recorded from around the Sab>nntarotio Islands of New Zealand 
and in the Boss Sea. 

Occurrence. —Grice’s Creek; very rare: Balcombe Bay ; common : Altona 
Bay Coal Shaft; very rare : Kackeraboite Creek ; very rare. 

Laobha laounata Burrows ^ Holland. (PI. 17. fig. 18.) 

Lagena Ummata Burrows k ITolland, lu Jones, 1806, p. 205, pi. vii. figs. 12 a, h. 

Remarks .—This species was described from Pliocene (Crag) dei)Osits by 
Barrows and Holland. As a living form it was recorded by Dr. Brady 
under the name of L. eastrensis Sckwager from, amongst other places, off 
East Moncoeur Island, Bass Strait, at 38 fathoms. It also occurred in 
dredgings made by the ‘Endeavour’ off the east coast of Tasmania at 
777 fathoms. 

Occurrence .—Altona Bay Coal Shaft; very rare. 


Subfamily Nonos abiinas. 

Genus Nodosakia /.amarck. 

Subgenus Glandulina d’Orbigny. 

Nodobauia (Glandulina) LAsviGATA d’OrUgny. (PI. 17. fig. 20.) 

Nodosaria (Glandulina) lavigata d’Orbigny, 1826, p. 262, pi. x. figs. 1-8; Brady, 1884, 
p. 400, pi. Ixi. figs. 17-22, 32; Chapman, 1916, p. 81, pi. iii. fig. 10. 

Remarks. —The specimens now under notice vary considerably in build, 
some being shorter and stouter than the type, while others are longer and 
narrower. The geological range of this species is from the Upper Trias to 
the present day. It has been recorded from the Lower Beds (Oligocene) of 
Muddy Creek, and also occurs in the Batesford limestone (Miocene). As a 
recent species it is of almost cosmopolitan distribution. 

Occurrence. —Grice’s Creek j rare : Kackeraboite Creek ; rare. 

Nodosakia scalajub (Batsch). (PI. 17. fig. 21.) 

NautSus (Orthooeras) sealaris Batsch, 1791, No. 4, pi. ii. figs. 4 e, b. 

Nodosal la sealaris (Batsch), Brady, 1884, p. 610, pi. Ixiii. figs. 23-81: Howchim 
1880, p. 9. 

iZmar^*.—This species is of frequent occurrence in the Victorian and 
other Tertiary deposits. It was recorded by Watts under the name of 
N. longicauda from Mt. Martha (Balcombe Bay). In the recent condition it 
has been found by one of us (F. C.) in shore sand at Beaumaris, Victoria, 
and it is elsewhere widely distributed. 

Occitrmife.—Grice’s Creek ; very common: Balcombe Bay; common : 
Altona Bay Coal Shaft; rare : Kackeraboite Creek ; very rare. 
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Nodosaria scALARis {Batsch\ var. skparahs Brady. (PI. 18. fig. 22.) 

Nodoutria tealaris (Batsch), var. ieparanst Brady, 1884, p. 510, pi. Ixiy. iigs. 15-19. 

Remarks. —^This variety of N. sealaris is of very rare occurrence in the 
Victorian Balcombian deposits. It now occurs frequently in Southern 
Australian and New Zealand Seas at depths ranging from 100-275 fathoms. 

Occurrence .—Altona Bay Coal Shaft; very rare. 

Nodosaria lonqxscata d'Orbigny. (PI. 18. fig. 23.) 

Nodosaria hngiseata d'Orbigny, 1846, p. 32, pi. i. figs. 10-12. 

Nodosaria arundinea Schwager, 1866, p. 211, pi. v. figs. 43-45. 

Nodosaria hngiseata d^Orb., Brady, 1^8, p. 6; Sberbom & Chapman, 1889, p. 48ti, 
pi. zi. figs. 17-18. 

Remarks, —Only fragments of this very fragile species have been found. 
Its oldest record appears to be that of Burrows, Sherborn and Bailey from 
the Red Chalk of Speeton, Yorkshire^. It is well distributed through 
Tertiary deposits, occurring in the Eocene of London and Biarritz; the 
Miocene of the Vienna Basin; near Malaga, Spain ; and Barbados. 
Sch wager’s specimens came from the Pliocene deposits of Kar Nicobar, while 
Brady recorded it from the Post-Tertiary “ Soapstone ” of Fiji and the 
Solomon Islands. No record can be found of the occurrence of N, lonyhcata 
in the living condition. 

Occurrence. —Grice’s Creek; rare : Balcombe Bay ; rare : Kaokeraboite 
Creek ; rare : Altona Bay Coal Shaft; rare. 

Nodosaria ovicula d^Orhigny, (PI. 18. fig. 24.) 

Nodosaria ovicula d’Orbiguy, 1826, No, 6; Parker, Joues & Brady [Soldani], 1871, 
p. 154, pi. ix. fig. 36. 

Remarks. —The oldest record of N. ovicula appears to be that of Prof. 
Rupert Jones from the English Chalk f. Soldani found it in the Pliocene 
deposits of Siena. All of our specimens are fragmentary. 

Occurrence. —Kaokeraboite Creek ; rare: Grice’s Creek; very rare, 

Nodosaria hispida (TOrbigny. (PI. 18. fig. 25.) 

Nodosaria hispida d'Orbigny, 1846, p. 35, pi. i. figs. 24, 25; Brady, 1884, p. 507, 
pi. Ixiii. figs. 12-16. 

Remarks.—N. hispida is yet another of the foraminifera described by 
d’Orbigny from the Miocene of the Vienna Basin, occurring in the 
Victorian Balcombian deposits. Its geological range is from the Lias of tl:e 
West of England to the present day. The ‘ Challenger ’ records were from 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans at depths ranging from 95 to 450 fathoms. 

Occurrrniee.—Otriaefs Creek ; very rare. 

♦ Burrows, Sberbom & Bailey, 1800, p. 566, pi. ix. fig. 20. 
t Jones, T* B., 1882, p* 87« 
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Nodosahia fistcoa Schwager. (PI. 18. fig. Ii6.) 

Ncdo9ariaJktuca Schwager^ 1866, p. 216, pi. v. figs. 86, 87; P'oruasini, 1900, p. 878, 
woodcut, fig. 27 in text. 

Remarks. — N.fistuca has once been recorded, from the Italian Tertiaries, 
since Schwager described it from the Pliocene of Kar-Nicobar. It is a short 
stoutly built form, with chambers rapidly increasing in size, and the surface 
aculeate or hispid. The specimen found is fragmentary, but it resembles 
Schwager’s figure 36 very closely. 

Occurrence. —Balcombe Bay ; very rare. 

Nodobaria RAPHANOS (Liniie). (PI. 18. fig. 27.) 

Nautilus raphanus Linn^, 1767, p. 1J64, No. 283, 

Nodosaria raphanus (Linn6), Brady, 1884, p. 612, pi. Ixiv. figs. 6-10; Chapman, 
1907, p. 129. 

Remarks .—This is found in foraminiferal deposits from the Trias to the 
present day. In Australia it has occurred in the Oligoceiie of Muddy Creek 
(Howchin), and the Lower Pliocene of the Mallee Bores (('hapinan). One 
of us (F. 0.) has recorded it from shore sand at Beaumaris, Victoria. 

Occurrence .—Grice^s Crook; frequent. 

Nodosaria vertebralis (Batsch). (PI. 18. fig. 28.) 

Nautilus (Orthoceras) uertebralis Batsch, 1791, p. 3, No. 6, jd. ii. fig. 6 a, b, 

Nodosaria vertebralis (Batsch), Brady, 1884, p. 614, pi. Ixiii. fig. 86, pi, Ixiv. 
figs. 11-14; Heron-Alien & Earland, 1924, p. 165. 

Remarks .—This well-known species has been recordiMl from the Gingin 
Chalk of Western Australia (Howchin) and the Miocene of Batesford. It is 
fairly widely distributed in the recent condition, Australian records being 
from dredgings off Great Barrier Island and Endcrby Island, and in shore, 
sand from Sorrento, Victoria (F. C.). 

A specimen found at Altona Bay Coal Shaft is a dentaline form of the 
species. 

Occurrence .—Grice’s Creek ; very rare: Balcombe Buy; very rare: Altona 
Bay Coal Shaft; very rare. 

Nodosaria raphanistrum {Linn^. (PI. 18. fig. 29.) 

NautUus raphanistrum Linne, 1767, p. 1163; 1788, p. 3372. 

Nodosaria raphanistrum (Linn4), Jones, Parker & Brady, 1866, p. 60, pi. i. figs, 6-8; 
Sherbom & Chapman, 1886, p. 749, pi. ziv. fig. 38. 

Remarks. — N. raphanistrum is of somewhat rare occurrence in the Austra¬ 
lian Tertiaries, but the specimens found are usually well developed and 
typical. It has a wide range as a fossil, its oldest recorded occurrence 
according to Jones, Parker and Brady being from the Upper Trias. It is, 
however, commonest in Tertiary strata, having been found in the European, 
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A inerican, and Australian Tertiaries. In the living condition, this species 
has been recorded from the Mediterranean Seu. 

Occurrence. —Grice’s C’reek ; very rare : Kackeraboite Creek ; very rare : 
Altona Bay Coal Shaft; very rare. 

Nodosaru BAUENENSIS d'Orbigny. (PL 18. fig. 30.) 

Nodoaaria badenensis d'Orbigny, 1646, p. 38, pi. i. figs. 34, 35; Chapman, 1910, p. 378. 

Remarks ,—This species is typical of the Vienna Basin fauna, and the 
Australian examples are quite comparable in size with the original specimens. 
It is well-distributed through the Victorian Tertiary strata, and has been 
recorded from the limestone of the Filter Quarries, Batesford (Miocene) and 
the Mallee Bores (F. (L). 

Occurrence, —Grice’s Creek ; very rare : Kackeraboite Creek; very rare. 


Suhgenus Dentalina iVOrhigny, 

Nouosaria (Dentalina) communis (tf Orhigin/). (PI. 18. fig. 31.) 

Dentalina communis d’Orbigiiy, 1830, p. 354, No. 35, 

Nodosariu (Dentalma) communis (dX)rb.), Brady, 1884, p. 504, pi. Ixii. figs. 19-33; 

Chapman, 1917, p. 18, pi. in. %. 32. 

Remarks, —A species of world-wide distril»ution. In Australia it has 
occurred in the Chalk of Gingin, Western Australia (F. C.), and the Filter 
Quarries, Batesford. 

Occurrence. —Grice’s Creek ; very rare : Altona Bay (’oal Shaft; rare: 
Kackeraboite Creek ; very rare. 

Nodosakia (Dentalina) elegantissima (iCUrbUjny). (PI. 18. fig. 32.) 

Dsntalina elegantissima d'Orbigny, 1846, p. 65, pi, ii. tigs. 33-36. 

Remarks. —This species was described from beds of Miocene age near 
Vienna. It does not appear to have been recorded in the living condition. 

Occurrence. —Altona Bay Ooul Shaft; very rare. 

Nodosaria (Dentalina) consobrina (iVOrbigny). (PI. 18. fig. 33.) 

Dentalina consobrina d'Orbigny, 1846, p. 40, pi ii. figs. 1-3. 

Nodosaria (Dentalina) consobrina (d’Orb.), Brady, 1884, p. 601, pi. Ixii. figs, 23, 24; 

Chapman, 1909, p. 341. 

Remarks. —Another widely distributed species. It has been recorded from 
the Irish Chalk and the European Tertiaries, and is found through the whole 
range of the Victorian Tertiary deposits. As a recent form, it has occurred 
in dredgings off Great Barrier Island, New Zealand (F. C.). 

Occurrence. —Kackeraboite Creek; rare. 
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NOPO8ARIA (DbKTALINA) COKSOBRINA var. BMAOIATA 

(PL la fig. 34.) 

Dentaiina madata Heuss, 1851, p* 68, pi. iii. fig. 9. 

NoiMoria (Denialina) ewMohrina (d’Qrb.), var. emacto^a Keuaa, Brady, 1884, p. 502, 
pi. Ixii. figs. 25, 26; Chapman, 1917, p. 18, pi. iii. fig. 33. 

Mentarh .—The earliest record of this variety of If. (D.) eansobrina in 
Australia is from the Chalk of Gingin, W.A. It has a distribution similar 
to that of the specific form. 

Occurrence. —Kackeraboite Creek; very rare. 

Nodosaria (Dbntalina) boueana {d\>rbigny). (PI. 19. fig. 36.) 

Dentalina boueana d*Orbigny, 1846, p. 47, pi. i. figs. 4~6. 

Remarks. —This species is a form intermediate between N. (JD.) eansobrina 
and N. avtcula. It has been found in beds of Miocene age in the Vienna 
Basin, and in Barbados, and was recorded by Goes as a living species from 
the Caribbean Sea. 

Occurrence. —Grice^s Creek; rare. 

Nodosaria (Dbktalina) lornbiana (d^Orbigny). (PI. 19. fig. 36.) 

Dentalina kn'neiana d’Orbigny, 1840, p. 14, pi. i. figs. 8, 9. 

Nodosaria lormiana (d’Orb.), Reuss, 1845 (1846), pfc. i. p. 27, pi. viii. fig. 5. 

Nodosaria {DmtaUna) lomeiana (d*Orb.), Chapman, 1917, p. 19, pi. iv. fig. 84. 

Remarks. —This typically Cretaceous form has been recorded from the 
Gault and Chalk of England, the Chalk of Fiance, Bavaria, Bohemia, and 
Northern Ireland, and in the Gingin C^hulk of Western Australia. This 
constitutes its first record from beds of later date. 

Occurrence. —Grice’s Creek; very rare 

Nodosaria (Dentalina) farcimbn {Soldani). (PI. 19. fig. 37.) 

Orthoceras faroimen'^ Soldani, 1791, pi. cv. fig. 0. 

Dentalina farcimen Reuse, 1868, p. 146, pi. i. fig. 18. 

Nodosaria (Dentalina) farcimen (^Reusa), Brady, 1884, p. 498, pi. Izii. figs. 17,18 

Remarks. —A species of world-wide distribution. As a fossil its oldest 
recorded occurrence is that of Howchin from the Carboniferous of the North 
of England^. It was found by Heron-Alien and Earland in the Miocene of 
fiatesford, Victoria. 

Occtirrsnc^.—Grioe^s Creek ; rare : Balcoiiibe Bay ; very rare. 

Nodosaria (Dentalina) pauperata (d^Orbigny). (PL 19. fig. 38.) 

Dentalina pauperata d'Orbigny, 1846, p. 46, pi, i, figs. 57, 58. 

Nodosaria (Dentalina) pauperata (d’Orb.), Brady, 1884, p. 590, fig. 14 (in text); 
Chapman, 1910, p. 277. 

Distribution similar to that of N. (U.) communis. It h as been 
recorded from both Lower and Upper Beds at Muddy Creek by Howchin 
and is also of fairly frequent occurrence at Batesford. 

♦ Howchin, 18SB, p, 11, pi. ix. figs. 21 a, b. 
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Occurrence. —Grice’s Creek ; rare : Altona Bay Coal Shaft; very rare ; 
Kackeraboite Creek ; very rare. 

Nodosaria (Dentalina) rokmeri {^Neugehoren) , (PI. 19. fig. 39.) 

DmtaUna roemeri Neugeboren, 1850, p. 82, pi. ii. figs. 13-17. 

Nodoswia {Dentalina) roemeri (Neug.), Brady, 1884, p. 505, pi. Ixiii. fig. 1; Chap¬ 
man, 1900, p. 840. 

Remarks. —The geological range of this s[}ecies is from the Bargate Stone 
Beds of Surrey (of Aptian age) to the present day. Heron-Allen and Earland 
recorded it from the Miocene of Batesford. As a recent species it has been 
identified by one of us (F. C.) in dredgings made off Great Barrier Island, 
N.Z., and around the Auckland and Enderby Islands, south of New Zealand, 

Occurrence. —Balcombe Bay; very rare. 

Nodosaria (Dektalina) soluta {Reuss). (PI. 19. fig. 40.) 

Dentalina soluta Keuss, 1851, p. 60, pi. iii. fig. 4 a, b. 

Nodosaria (Dentalina) soluta (Eeuss;, Brady, 1884, p. 503, pi. Izii. figs. 18-16; 
Chapman, 1917, p. 17, pi. iii. iig. 28. 

Remarks. —This species, which occurs in foramiiiiferal deposits from the 
(h’etaceous to the present day, is the commonest form oF Nodosaria found in 
the Balcombian deposits of Port Phillip. In the living condition it has been 
recorded from the Atlantic and South Pacific Oceans at depths ranging from 
125 to 1360 fathoms. 

Occurrence. —Grice’s Creek ; very common : Balcombe Bay ; frequent: 
Kackeraboite Creek; common ; Altona Bay Coal Shaft; very coniiuon. 

Nodosaria (Dektalina) retrorsa (Reuss). (PI. 19. fig. 41.) 

Dentalina retrorsa lleuss, 1864, p. 46, pi. iii. fig. 27. 

Nodosaria (Dentalina) retrof'sa (Reuss), Brady, 1884, p. 607, pi. Ixiii. tig. 7; Chap¬ 
man, 1917, pl. iv. fig. 36. 

Remarks. —This 8])ecies has been noted as occurring in the (Jhalk of 
Bavaria, the Gingin Chalk of Western Australia, and the Septariau Clays 
(Oligocene) of Germany. Brady found it in dredgings made off the 
Ki Islands at 580 fathoms. 

Occurrence. —Grice’s Creek ; very rare. 

Nodosaria (Dentalina) pyrula d'Orbigny^ var. semirugosa, d'Orb. 

(PI. 19. fig. 42.) 

Nodosaria semirugosa d’Orbigny, 1846, p. 34, pl. i. figs. 20-23; Millett, 1902, p. 516, 
pl. xi. fig. 5. 

Nodosaria st^itata Keuss, var. eostulata Keuss, 1870, p. 471 (fig. von Schlicht, 1870, 
pl. vii. fig. 21). 

Nodosaria eostulata Reuss, Brady, 1884, p. 615, pl. Ixiii. figs. 23-27. 

Nodosaria pyrula d’Orb., var. semmtgosa d’Orb., Cushman, 1913, p. 50, pi. xxvi. 
figs. 4-4). 

i?4#itarAi5.—Typical specimens of N. pyrula have not been met with in the 
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Balcombian deposits of Port Phillip, but are associated with the variety 
aemirugosa in the Miocene of Batesford. N. pyrula and its varieties have 
been found in deposits as old as the Eocene and through beds of later date to 
the present day. In the living condition they are widely distributed, most 
of the records being from tropical and sub-tropical w^aters, although they also 
occur nround the British Isles. 

Occurrence *—Grice^s Creek ; rare : Kackeraboite Creek ; very rare. 

Nodosaria (Dbntalina) pyrula d^Orhtgnyy var. longioostata Cushman. 
(PI. 19. fig. 43.) 

Nodosaria pyt'ula d’Orb., var. longicostata Cusliman, 1917, p. 653; 1921, p. 188, 

pL xxxiii. tigs. 8, 9. 

Remarks ,—This variety of pyrula differs from the preceding in having 
the costae running the full length of each chamber. It was found by 
Halkyard in beds of Eocene age at Biarritz, and recorded by him under the 
name of N, semirugosa d’Orb. Cushman found it in company with the variety 
semirugosa around the Philippines. 

Occurrence ,—Kackeraboite Oeek ; very rare. 

Nodosaria (Dbntalina) semiplicata (d^Orbigny). (PI. 19. fig. 44.) 

Dentalina semiplicata d’Orbigny, 1840, p. 62, pi. ii. tigs. 24, 26. 

Remarks ,—^This striking species is very rarely recorded. It was described 
by d^Orbigny from beds of Miocene age near Vienna. 

Occurrence, —Altona Bay Coal Shaft; very rare. 

Nodosaria (Dbntalina) fisstcostata {Gwnbel), (PI. 19. fig. 45.) 

Dentalina fissicostata Gumbel,. 1870, p. 626, pi. i. tig. 40; Ilaiitkeu, 1881, p. 37, 
pi. iii. fig. 19. 

Remarks, —This species is a variant of ohliqua^ having all the chambers 
well inflated. It has previously been recorded from the Older Tertiaries of 
Bavaria and Hungary. 

Occurrence. —Balcombe Bay; rare : Kackeraboite Creek ; very rare ; 
Altona Bay Coal Shaft; rare. 

Nodosaria (Dentalina) obliqua (PI. 19. fig. 46.) 

Nautilus obliquus Linn4,1707, p, 1163, No. 281. 

Nodosana obliqua (Linn^i), Brady, 1884, p. 613, pi. Ixiv. figa. 20-22. 

Nodosaria {Dentalina) obliqua (Linn4), Chapman, 1917, p. 20, pi, iv. fig, 89. 

Remarks ,—This species is found in all fossiliferous deposits from the 
Permian to the present day. It is one of the commonest species of Rodosaria 
occurring in the Victorian Tertiary Beds, In the living condition it is of 
world-wide distribution. 

Occurrence ,—Grice’s Creek ; very common : Balcombe Bay ; frequent: 
Altona Bay Coal Shaft; frequent. 
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Nodosaria (Dbntalina) multilineata (Barnemann). (PI. 19. fig. 47.) 

Dentalina mvXtilineaia Bornemann, 1855, p. 825, pi. xiii. fig. 12; Sherborn k Chap¬ 
man, 1886, p. 751, pi. XV. fig. 14. 

Remarki.’^Thifi species appears to be known in the fossil condition onlj. 
It was described from the Oligoceno of Germany, and also occurs in the 
London Clay (Eocene) of London, the Lower Beds (Oligocene) at Muddy 
Creek (Howchin), and in the strata of Miocene age in the Mallee Bores 

(F.C.). 

Occurrence.^ Grice’s Creek; very rare. 

Nodosaria (Dentalina) acuta (d^Orhigny). (PL 19. fig. 48.) 

Dentalina acuta d’Orbigny, 1846, p. 66, pi. ii. figs. 40-48; Hantken, 1881, p. 30, 
pi. iii. fig. 20. 

Remarks. —This is a dentaline form intermediate between N. raphanus and 
N. vertebralis. It has previously been recorded from the Older Tertiaries of 
Austria and Hungary, beds of Eocene ago at Biarritz, France, and the 
Plio<!ene of Italy. 

Ornirrence. —Altona Bay Coal Shaft; very rare. 

Genus Lingulina <VOrhigmp 

liiNGULiNA SEMIKUDA Hantken. (PI. 20. fig. 49.) 

TAngulina costata d^Orb., var. seminuda Ilantken, 1881, p. 41, pi. iv. figs. 8 b, 

LinguHna carinaia d’Orb., var. seminuda Hantken, Brady, 1884, p. 518, pi. Ixv 
figs. 14, 15. 

Lingulina seminuda Hantken, Cushman, 1923, p. 95, pi. xvil. figs. 8, 9, 11; pi. x\iii. 
figs. 1, 2. 

Remarks. —Hantken described this species from the Older Tertiary {Clam- 
Itna &rat(MSchichten) of Hungary. It is of very rare occurrence in beds of 
Balcombian age, but we have found it to be not uncommon in the Miocene 
marl overlying the limestone of the Filter Qnarries at Batesford, and at 
Shelford, both in Victoria. Recent records of the species are nearly all from 
the Atlantic Ocean, at depths ranging from 390-1200 fathoms, and it is 
commonest in warm water ureas. The only Pacific record we are acquainted 
with is that of one of us (F.C.) from outside the reef at Funafuti, at 
200 fathoms. 

Occurrence .—Balcombe Bay ; very rare. 

Genus Frondicularia Defrance. 

Fhondioularia iNiBQUALis Costa. (PL 20. fig. 50.) 

I^ondieularia inaqwdis Costa, 1857, p. 372, pi. iii. fig. 3; Brady, 1884, p. 521, 
pi. Ixvi. figs. 6-12; Fomasiui, 1895, p. 5. 

Frondseuktria admna Cushman, 1923, p. 141, pi. xx. figs. 1, 2. 

Remarks .—Cushman has referred the forms figured by Brady as F. in- 
asgualis to a new species, F. advena. It has not been possible to compare 
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tlie Baloombian apecimens witli GobIa's original fignres, bat the figures given 
in Fornasini's paper on Costa’s collection (op. supra eU.), show a form from 
which F, advena does not appear to differ materially. F. inaqualu occurs 
in the Miocene of Batesford and the Mallee Bores, and in the recent con¬ 
dition is found off the Ki Islands, Raine Island, around the Philippines, off 
the west coast of New Zealand and elsewhere. As noted by Cushman, it is 
a very fragile species. 

Oeeurrenet. —Grice’s Creek ; rare; Baloombe Bay; very rare ; Altona 
Bay Coal Shaft; very rare: Kackeraboite Creek; very rare. 

Frokdioulabu compta Brady. (PI. 20. fig. 51.) 

Fronikularia compta Brady, 1879, p. 271, pi. viii. fig. 6; Idem, 1834, p. 630, pi. Ixv. 
fig. 19; Heron-Allen & Earlaud, 1934, p. 156, pi. x. figs. 61-63. 

Remarks. —^It is interesting to record this species from strata of Oligocene 
age in Victoria. It was first described by Brady from dredgings made off 
East Moncoanr island, Bass Strait, at 38 fathoms; and Heron-Alien and 
Earland have lately figured specimens from the Filter Quarries, Batesford 
(Miocene). 

Occurrence. —Grice’s Creek ; very rare. 

Genus Tbifarina Cushman. 

Tbifarika bradti Cushman. (PI. 20. fig. 52.) 

BAabdogonium tricarinatum Brady, 1884 (non VaginuKna tricaritMta d’Orbigny, 
1826), p. 626, pi. Ixvii. figs. 1-3; Egger, 1893, p. 366, pi. xi. figs. 49,60; pi. xii. 
figs. 86-38. 

Triptatia trkarmata (d’Orb.), Cushman, 1913, p. 63, pi. xxxix. fig. 3. 

Trifarina hradyi Cushman, 1933, p. 99, pi. xxiL figs. 3-9. 

Remarks. —^This species, usually recorded under the name of Hhahdorfonittm 
tricarinatum (d’Orb.), has been shown by Dr. Cushman (op. eit.) to he 
distinct from d’Orbigny’s Vaginulina tricarinata, and with affinities with the 
genus Uvigerina rather than with Rhabdogonium. He has placed it in a new 
genus, Ttifarina, under the name of T. hradyi. 

T. bradyi is of common occurrence in the Victorian Miocene, and in the 
living condition has a wide range. 

Occurrence. —Balcombe Bay; frequent. 

Genus Vaginulina d’OrUgny. 

Vaginulina lbgumbh (Linni). (PI. 20. fig. 53.) 

Nautiua kgwntn Linnd, 1767, p. 1164, No. 388. 

Vt^nulina legumsn (Linn6), Brady, 1884, p. 680, pi. Ixvi figs. 13-16; Chapman, 
1917, p. 27, pi. viii. fig. 67. 

Remarks.—The range of this well-known form is from the Trias to the 
present day. Its oldest occurrence in Australia is in the Gingin Chalk, in 
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which it is oae oE the ooinmoiiest species foand. In the recent condition 
it has a cosmopolitan distribution. 

Occurrence. —Grice’s Creek; rare: Kackeraboite Creek; rare. 

Genus Marginulina d^OrUgny, 

Maroinulina glabra d^Orhigny. (PL 20. fig. 54.) 

Marginulina glabra d’Orbigny, 1826, p. 259, No. 6, Module No. 55; Chapman, 1917, 
p. 27, pi. vii. fig. 65; Cushman, 1923, p. 127, pi. xxzvi. figs. 5, 6. 

Remarki ,—^This species has a geological range from the Rhsetic to tlie 
present day, its oldest record in Australian strata being thnt of one of 
us (F.C.) from the Chalk of Giiigin, W.A. 

Occurrence .—^Balcombe Bay ; very rare. 

Marginulina costata (Batsch). (PI. 20. fig. 55.) 

Nautilue (Ortboceras) coitatm Batsch, 1791, p. 2, pi. i. fig. 1 a-g, 

Marginulina costata (Batsch), Brady, 1884, p. 528, pi. Ixv. figs. 10-13. 

Remarki .—^This species is found in foraminiferal deposits from the Lias 
to the present day. In present day seas it is widely distributed, but is most 
frequently recorded from the Atlantic Ocean. 

Occurrence .—Grice^s Creek; common : Balcombe Bay; very rare : Altona 
Bay Coal Shaft; very rare. 

Genus Flabellina d'Orhigny. 

Flabellina oolithica Deecke. (PI. 20. fig. 56.) 

Flabellina oolithica Deecke, 1884, p. 52, pi. i. figs. 23-236; Dervieux, 1893, p. 8, 
pi. iv. figs. 24-25. 

Remarki .—^Thc beautiful .specimen figured is one of the most interesting 
discoveries in the Victorian Balconibian Beds. It is undoubtedly referable 
to Deecke’s species which was described from beds of Jurassic age in Alsace. 
Dervieux has since recorded it from the Middle Tertiaries of Piedmont. 

Occurrence .—Grice’s Creek ; very rare. 

Genus Cristellaria Lamarck. 

Cristbllaria orbfidula {Fichtel 4* Moll). (PL 20. fig. 57.) 

KautUui erepidula Fichtel & Moll, 1798, p. 107, pi. xix. figs. G-I. 

CrUteUaria erepiduk (F. & M.), Brady, 1884, p. 542, pi. lx vii. figs. 17, 19,20; 
Ouslmian, 1928, p. 117, pi. xxxv. figs. 8,4. 

Remarki. —As a fossil this species is found in deposits from the Lias to 
the present day. In the recent condition it is usually characteristic of fairly 
shallow water and temperate latitudes, but has been recorded by one of 
ns (F.C.) from elevated deposits on the slopes of Mount Frebus, in the 
Antarotio, 
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Oerurrenee.—Qrioe’a Creek j rare: Baloombe Bay; frequent; KackerB> 
boite Creek; very rare. 

Cbistbllabia OBEPiDiTLA (F. 4' ^‘)> cn^ADrus Philippi. (PI. 20. 
fig. 58.) 

Marginnla gladius Philippi, 184ii, p. 40, pi. i. fig. 87. 

Criatellana crepidula (F, & M.), var. gladim Philippi var., Purrows k Holland, 
1897, p. 40, pi. i. tigs, e, 9,10. 

Cmtellariagladiut (Phil.), Chapman, 1917, p. 40, pi. viii. fig. 73. 

Remarks. —In Australia this variety of* C. crepidula occurs in the Gingin 
Chalk, and in the limestone of the Filter Quarries, Batesford (of Miocene 
ago). It does not appear to have been recorded in the living condition. 
Occurrence. —Balcombe Bay ; rare. 

Cristellaria protracta Boi'nemann. (PI. 20. fig. a59.) 

Criitellaria protraHa Boruemann, 1864, p. 39, pi. iv. figs. 27 a, 6; Burbach (Dreyer), 
1888, p. 499, pi. X. figs. 4-9; Crick & Sherborn, 1892, p. 71, pi. ii. fig. 2'; 
Burrows k Holland, 1897, pp. 40, 60, pi. i. figs. 8, 13-16. 

Remarks .—This is an elongated variant of the C. cre/ndula type; hitherto 
recorded from the Lias formation, and the Thanet Sand (Lower Eocene). 

Occurrence. —Balcombe Bay ; very rare ; Kackeraboife Creek ; rare : 
Altona Bay Coal Shaft; very rare, 

(yRISTELLARIA ELONQATA Orhujtig. (PI. 20. fig. 60.) 

Cristellarm elongnta d’Orbigny, 1826, p. 292, No. 11; Fornnsini, 1883, p. 1«7, pi. ii. 
figs. 8a, 6; Heron-Allcn Earlaud, 1924, p. 1.69, 

Remarks. —This handsome species is another of the C. crepidula group, in 
which the earlier portion of the test is keeled. It is also found in the 
Batesford limestone (Miocene). 

Occurrence. —Altona Bay Coal Shaft; very rare. 

Cristellaria gibba d'Orhigny. (PI. 20. fig. 61.) 

Cristellaria gibba d'Orbigny, 1826, p. 292, No. 17; Id., 1839, p. 40, pL vii. figs. 20,21; 
Chapman, 1917, p. 31, pi. ix. fig. 82; Cushman, 1923, p. 106, pi. xxv. fig. 4. 

Remarks.—C. gihba has a wide range both geologically and geographic- 
ally. It has been recorded from the Gingin Chalk of Western Australia. 
Occurrence. —Grice’s Creek ; very rare : Balcombe Bay; rare. 

Cristellaria gkmmata Brady. (PL 20. fig. 62.) 

Cristellaria gemmaia Brady, 1881, p, 64; Id., 1884, p. 664, pi. ixxi. figs, 6, 7, 
Remarks .—This appears to be the first record of this species as a fossil. 
Brady’s specimens came from off Fiji, Raine Island, and the Philippines. 
Occurrence .—Altona Bay Coal Shaft; very rare. 
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Cristbllaria paucioostulata, sp. nov. (PL 21. fig. 87.) 

Descnptim ,—Test compressed, ovate, thin, with the whorls evolute. The 
outer whorl consisting of six chambers, separated by sharply salient to 
rounded sutural ribs ; the surface of each segment flat or irregularly 
inflated, excepting the last which is moderately and evenly inflated. Sutures 
slightly curved in the early portion of the shell, the last three more strongly 
recurved exteriorly. Edge of test carinate. Apertural extremity prolonged 
into a short spout-like form. 

Dimensions, —Length *76 mm.; width ‘52 mm. 

Relationships, —This species falls into the “planulato’’ group with strong 
costse as typified by Crlstellaria gemmata Brady and C, hradyana (Chapman*. 
From the former it differs in the completely evolute character of the test 
and fewer segments and from the Intt^^r in the fewer chambers and sharply 
salient costae. 

Occurrence, —Kackeraboite (heek ; very rare. 

Uristellaria reniformis d^Orhiijny, (PI. 20. fig. 63.) 

Crifttellaria reuiformis d’Orbigny, 1840, p. 88, pi. iii. figs. 39,40; Brady, 1884, p. 639, 
pi. Ixx. fig. 3 a, h. 

Remarks, —D\^rbigny’s specimens of C. reniformis came from the Miocene 
of Baden, near Vienna: the jircsent appears to constitute the oldest record 
of this .species. In the living state it is found in both Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, in temperate latitnde.s, at depths ranging from 150 to 2050 fathoms. 

Occurrence, —Kackeraboite Creek ; rare. 

Cristbllaria convkkgens Bornemann, (PL 20. fig. 64.) 

Cristellaria conrergens Boruonianii, 1865, p. 327, pi. xiii. figs. 16, 17; Brady, 1884, 
p. 640, pi. Ixix. figs. 6, 7; Chapman, 1016, p. 32, pi. iii. fig. 21. 

Remarks, —This species was de-^cribed from the Oligocene of Germany and 
has been recorded by Howchin from the Lower Beds of Muddy Creek, 
Victoria. In the recent condition it is well distributed but never very 
common, its finest development being attained in very deep water. 
C, eonrergens U of fairly frequent occurrence in Antarctic dredgings. 

Occurrence, —Ihdcombe Bay; very rare : Altona Bay Coal Shaft; very 
rare. 

Cristbllaria articulata (Reuss). (PL 20. fig. 65.) 

Mobulina articulata Reuse, 1804, p. 63, pL \. figs. 62 a, h, 

Cristellaria articulata (Eeuss), Brady, 1884, p. 647, pi. Ixix, figs. 10-12; Chapman, 
1916, p. 31, pi. ix. fig. 83. 

Remarks, —^The oldest record of this species is from the Cretaceous of 
Gingin, W.A. It was met with by Howchin in the Balcombian of Muddy 

* Chapman, 1894, p. 664, pi. x. figs. 13 a, b, 
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Creek, and is also found in the Victorian Miocene. (7. articulata is a 
common form in the seas around New Zealand and south of Australia. 

Occurrence. —Grice’s Creek; common ; Kackeraboite Creek ; rare, 

Cristbllaria orbicularis [iVOrUgny). (PI. 20. fig. 66.) 

Robulina orbicularii d’Orbigny, 1826, p. 288, pi. xy. figs. 8, 9. 

Criitellaria orbicularii (d’Orb.), Brady, 1884, p. 649, pi. Ixix. fig. 17. 

Remarks. —^This keeled form of C. vortex has been recorded from the 
Miocene of the Vienna Basin and the Pliocene of Italy. It is found in water 
oC moderate depth around New Zealand and off the south coast of Australia. 

Occurrence. —Kackeraboite Creek; rare. 

Cristbllaria rotulata (Lamarck). (PI. 21. fig. 67.) 

Lenticulitei rotulata Lamarck, 1804, p. 188, No. 8; Id.f 1816, pi. cccclxvi. fig. 5. 

CriiteUaria rotulata (Lam.), Chapman, 1904, p. 102, pi. xxii. fig. 0; Cushman, 
1923, p. 108, pi. xxii. fig. 2; pi. xxyiii. figs. 1, 2. 

Remarks. —The geological range of this widely distributed species extends 
from the Lias to the present day, its oldest record in Australia being from 
the Jurassic of Greenough River, W.A. (Chapman). In the living con¬ 
dition it is found at all depths and in every ocean. 

Occurrence. —Grice^s Creek ; frequent: Balcombe Bay ; very rare ; 
Kackeraboite Creek ; very rare. 

Cristbllaria cultrata {Montfort). (PI. 21. fig. 68.) 

Sobului eultratut Montfort, 1808-10, p, 214,64"* ij^nre. 

CvuteUaria eultroto (Mont.), Brady, 1884, p. 660, pi. Ixx. fig.. 4-6} Cuahman, 
1913, p, 64, pi. xxix. fig. 4. 

Remarks. —^This well-known species lias a geoloprical range and distribu¬ 
tion in the recent condition similar to that of C. rotulata. Australian records 
are from the Chalk of Gingin, W.A., the Oligocene of Muddy Creek, the 
Miocene of Batesford and the Mallee Bores. 

Oeeurrenee. —Grice’s Creek ; very common : Balcomhe Bay ; frequent: 
Kackeraboite Creek ; common: Altona Bay Coal Shaft; common. 

Cmstellaeia oalcak (Linnf). (PI. 21. fig. 69.) 

Nautilus ealoar Linnd, 1767, p. 1162, No. 272. 

CrisMlaria calcar (Linnd), Brady, 1884, p. 661, pi. Ixv. figs. 9-16} Cushman, 1928, 
p. 116, pi. XXX. fig. 7; |d. zxxi. figs. 4, 6. 

Remarks. —The only previous record of C. calcar from Australia appears 
to be that of Heron-Alien and Earland from the Miocene of Batesford. It 
occurs in beds of Tertiary age elsewhere. In recent dredgings it has been 
found in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, nsnally in warm water. 

Occurrence. —Kackeraboite Oeekj common (small): Altraa Bay CogJ 
Shaft; rare, 
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Oristbllaria ornata {d"OrUgny). (PL 21. fig. 70.) 

Eohulina omata d’Orbigny, 1846, p. 98, pi. iv. figs. 16,17. 

Remarka, —^This is a species of the Criatellaria mamilligera group, but with 
broken costae. Besides its record from the Miocene of the Vienna Basin 
it has been found by Fornasini in the shore sands of Lido, Rimini, on 
the Adriatic. Terquem’s and Hantken’s species of the same name are 
homonyms. 

Occurrence, —Grice^s Creek; common. 

Subfamily PoLYMORPHiNiE. 

Genus Polymorphina dOrhigny. 

POLYMORPHINA oiBBA d*OrUgny. (PI. 21. fig. 71.) 

Polytmrphina {(jrlobulina) gihha dOrbigny, 1826, p. 266, No. 20, Modele No. 63. 

Polymorphina gihha d'Orb., Brady, 1884, p. 661, pi. Ixxi. figs. 12 a, 6; Chapman, 1913, 
p. 86, pl. xli. fig. 4. 

Remarka. — P, gihha is found in fossiliferous deposits from the Jurassic to 
the present day. Howchin has recorded it from the Lower Beds (Oligocene) 
of Muddy Creek. It is very widely distributed as a living form. 

Occurrence. —Altona Bay Coal Shaft; rare. 

Polymorphina communis dOrUgny. (PI. 21. fig. 72.) 

Polymorphina (Outtulina) communis d'Orbigny, 1826, p. 266, pl. xii. figs, 1-4, ModMe 
No. 62. 

Polymorphina communis d'Orb., Brady, 1884, p. 668, pl. Ixxii. fig. 19. 

Remarks. —^This shallow-water form is widely distributed in both the fossil 
and living condition, its oldest record being from the Lower Lias. 

Occurrence. —Grice^s Creek \ very rare: Altona Bay Coal Shaft ; very 
rare. 

Polymorphina compressa (POrligny, var. marginalis Jones Chapman. 

(PL 21. fig. 73.) 

Pclynwrphina compressa d*Orb., fistulose form, Brady, 1884, p. 666, pl. Ixxiii. fig. 17. 

Polymorphina compressa d’Orb., var. marginalis Jones & Chapman, 1896, p. 506, fig. 37 
(in text). 

Remarks. —Fistulose specimens of Polymorphimc are of frequent occurrence 
in the Victorian Tertiaries, probably as the result of the very favourable 
conditions under which the foraininifera existed. This variety of 
P. compressa is also found in the Miocene of Batesford. 

Occurrence. —Grice's Creek ; very rare. 

Polymorphina acuminata {(dOrbigny). (PL 21. fig. 74.) 

Pymdina acuminata d^Orbigny, 1840, p. 43, pl. iv. figs. 18, 19; facsimile in Science 
Gossip, 1870, p. 157, fig. 15 a. 

Pdymoirphina acuminata (d’Orb.), Brady, 1878, p. 486, pl. xx. figs. 6 a, 5. 

Remoarks ,—Previoas records of this species as a fossil are from the Chalk 
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o£ Mdudon^ France; the Chalk-Marl of Charing, Kent; and the Oligooene 
of North Germany. In the living condition it has l>een recordiMl from 
Baffin’s Bay, at a depth of 57 fathoms. 

Occurrence, —Grice’s Creek ; very rare. 

POLTMORPHINA ANGUSTA Egger. (PI. 21. fig. 75.) 

Polymorphinn (GloMimt) angusta Kgfger, 1857, p. 290, pi. xiii. figs. 1- 3. 

Polymorphina angwta Eggfir, Brady, 1884, p. 663, pi. Ixxii, figs. 1-3; Chapman, 
1917, p, 34,pl.'x. fig. 93. 

Remarks. —This species occurs in fossiliferous deposits from the Upper 
Cretaceous to the present day. Its oldest Australian occurrence is in the 
Gingin Chalk. Recent records are from the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
from depths of 2400 fathoms and upwards. 

Occurrence, —Altona Bay Coal Shaft; very rare. 

Polymorphina glandulinoides Fornaslni. (PI. 21. fig. 76.) 

Pdymm'phina vitrea (Bornemann), var. FomaBiui, 1901, p. 60, wood- 

cut, fig. 18. 

Remarks, —This species is easily confused with Nodosaria (Glandulina) 
Icevigata d’Orb.,but on moistening the test the Polymorphine arrangement of 
the chambers is easily seen. P. glandulinoides was previously known from 
the Italian Tertiaries. 

Occurrence, —Altona Bay Coal Shaft; very rare. 

PoLYMOPHHiNA RUGOSA d'Orhigni/, var. horrida Reuss, (PI. 21. figs. 78,79.) 

Polymorphina var. horrida Beuss, Jones & Chapman, 1896, p. 602, figs. 10-16 
(in text). 

Remarks, —This variety, as'attached to P. rugosa^ docs not appear to have 
been recorded previously. It falls into the var. horrida group of 
Messrs. Jones and Chapman as the fistiilosity takes the form of an apical 
cluster of tubes. It is ^vorthy of note that every specimen of P. rugosa 
found belonged to this variety. 

Occurrence, —Grice’s Creek ; rare: Kackoraboite Creek ; rare. 

Polymorphina elegantissima Parker Ss’ Jones, (PI. 21. fig. 77.) 

Polymorphina eUgantissinia Parker & Jones, 1866, table x. p. 438; Brady, 1884, 
p. 666, pl. Ixxii. figs. 12-16; Cushman, 1921, p. 207, pi. liv. figs. 1,2. 

Remarks.—Thh species is of very common occurrence in Australian 
Tertiary deposits and in the living condition is practically confined to 
Australian waters, from which it was first described. It has, however, been 
found by Dr. Egger oflF the west coast of Africa, and in the fossil condition 
its oldest record is that of Halkyard from the Eocene marls of Biarritz. 
It also occurs in the Tertiary of the (Joastal Plain of United States 
(Cushman). 

Occurrence, —Kackeraboite Creek ; rare ; Altona Bay Coal Shaft; very 
rare, 
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Genus Uvigbrina d'Orbigny. 

UviGBRINA PTGM^A d^OvUgny. (PI. 21. fig. 80.) 

XJvigwina pigmm d’Orbigpiy, 1826, p. 269, pi. xii. 6gs. 8, 9. 

Vvigerina pygm€Ba d’Orb., Brady, 1884, p. 676, pi. Ixxiv. figs. 11-14; Cushman, 
1913, p. 96, pi. xlii. fig. 1, pi. xliv. 6g. 5. 

jKmarA:^.—The geological range of this species is from the Eocene (of 
Biarrits) to the present day. It is found in every ocean, but is most 
abundant in cold water. In the Port Phillip area it is confined to the Grice’s 
Creek Beds, in which it is a very common and characteristic species. 

Occurrence .—Grice’s Creek ; very common. 

Uvigbrina PYGM.fiA (VOrh,^ var. macilenta, nov. (PI. 21. fig. 81.) 

Remarks .—This varietal form differs from the typical species in the 
absence of the strongly costato surface, the only indication of the character 
being a slight wrinkling of the aboral end, with the ciiltrate margins of the 
early segments. In point of size it agrees with the type species. 

Occurrence .—Grice’s Creek ; frequent. 

UviGERiNA SCHWAOERI Brady. (PI. 21. fig. 82.) 

Uvigerina achwagen Brady, 1884, p. 676, pi. Ixxiv. figs, 8-10; Cushman, 1921, 
p. 270, pL Iv. figs. 8-6 Oy b. 

Remarks .—This species appears to be known in the recent condition only. 
Previous records have been from the Arabian Sea, Fiji, Torres Strait, and 
around the Philippines, where it is very common. 

Occurrence .—Grice’s Creek ; frequent. 

UviGERINA TBNITISTRIATA Reuss. (PI. 21. fig. 83.) 

Uvigerina tentnatriata BeuS}^, 1870, p. 486; Jig. von Schlicht, 1870, pp.65,66, pl. x\u. 
figs. 34-86 ; Brady, 1884, p. 674, pl. Ixxiv. figs. 4-7. 

Remarks .—^The oldest record of V. tenuistriata is that of Halkyard from 
the Eocene of Biarritz. It has also occurred in the Miocene of Batesford, 
and the Lower Pliocene of the Mallee Bores, both in Victoria. In the recent 
condition it has been found off the coast of Patagonia, Raiue Island, and 
around the Philippines, 

Occurrence .—Grice’s Creek ; very rare: Kackeraboite C<reek ; very rare : 
Altona Bay Coal Shaft; common. 

Uvigerina intbrrupta Brady. (Pl. 21. fig. 84.) 

Umgerina intai'^upia Brady, 1879, p. 274, pl. viii. figs. 17, 18; Id,, 1884, p. 680, 
pl. Ixzv. figs. 12-14; Cushman, 1918, p. 108, pl. xliv. fig. 1. 

Remarks. —This species has not previously occurred in beds of greater age 
than the Miocene, in strata of which epoch it is not uncommon in Victoria. 
In the recent condition it is confined to tlie Pacific Ocean^ most ol Ihe 
records being from tropical waters. 

Gcourrsnc€.~Kackeraboite Creek ; very rare : Altona Bay Coal Shaft; 

rare. 
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Subfamily RAMULiNiNiK. 

Genus Ramulina Rupert Jonee. 

jtiAMULiNA ACULBATA Wright. (PI. 21. fig. 85.) 

RamuUna acukata Wright, 1686, p. 331, pi. xxvii. fig. 11; Jones & Chapman, 1897, 
p. 845, figs. 23-42 (in text); Chapman, 1917, p. 36, pi. x. 

Remarks .—This species is usually found in strata of Upper Cretaceous 
age, but has also occurred as early as the Jurassic of Switzerland (Haensler), 
and in beds of Miocene age in Europe. It is also well distributed in the 
Gault (Albien) of Folkestone. The only previous record of R. aculeata from 
Australia is that of one of us (F. C.) from the Gingin Chalk. 

Occurrence. —Grice^s Creek ; very rare. 

Ramulina globulifbra Brady. (PL 21. fig. 86.) 

Bamtdina globidiferat Brady, 1879, p. 272, pi. viii. figs. 32, 33; Jrf., 1884, p. 587, 
pi. Ixxvi. figs. 22-28; Jones & Chapman, 1897, p. 340, figs. 5-22 (in text). 

Remarks .—^The geological range of this species is from the Jurassic to the 
present day. It has been noted by Heron-Alleii and Earland as occurring 
in the Miocene limestone of the Filter Quarries at Batcsford. In the recent 
condition it has been recorded from the Arabian Sen, off New Zealand, round 
the Philippines and elsewhere. 

Occurrence .—Altona Bay Coal Shaft; very rare ; Kackeraboite Creek ; 
very rare. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 17. 

Fig. 1. Zojfena kevia (Montaguj. Altoua fiaj Coal Shaft, x 26. 

2. „ eUmgata (Ehrenberg). Grice's Creek, x 52. 

8; „ diatoma Parker A Jones. Altona Bay Shaft. X 52. 

4. gracilU Williamson. Grice’s Creak. X 52. 

5. ,, atriata (d’Orb.). Grice's Creek, x 62 

6. ,, auleata (W. & J.). Balcombe Bay. X 62. 

7. ,, atdeaiat vat. intarrupta Will. Altona Bay Coal Shaft. X 52. 

8. ,, plumigera Brady. Altona Bay Coal Shaft, x 52. 

9. f, hiapida Beuss. Balcombe Bay. X 52. 

10. ,, favoao-punctata Brady. Altona Bay Coal Shaft, x 52. 

11. 9 , annectena Burrows & Holland. Altona Bay Coal Shaft, x 52. 

12. „ fmrginata (W. & B.). Grice's Creek, x 52. 

13. 99 marginatai var. catmuloaa Chapman. Grice's Creek, x 52. 

14. 99 marginato^erforata Seg. Altoua Bay Coal Shaft, x 104. 

15. ,9 achliehti (A. Silv.). Grice's Creek, x 52. 

16. 99 quadrata (Will.). Altona Bay Coal Shaft. X 52. 

17. ,9 orhignyana (Seg.). Balcombe Bay. X 52. 

18. 99 laetmata Burrows & Holland. Altona Bay Coal Shaft. X 52. 

19. „ aemiatriata Will. Altona Bay Coal Shaft, x 104. 

20. Nodoaaria {Olandulina) lavigaia d'Urb. Grice's Creek. X 52. 

21. 99 aoalaria (Batsch). Balcombe Bay. X 52. 


Plate 18. 


Fig. 22. Nodoaaria aoalaria, var. aeparena Brady. Altona Bay Coal Shaft. X 52. 
28. ,9 longiacata d'Orb. Balcombe Bay. x 52. 

24. 99 ovicuta d'Orb. Kackeraboite Creek, x 52. 


25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 
81. 

32. 

33. 

34. 


hiapida d'Orb. (price's Creek. X 52. 
fiatuca Schwager. Balcombe Bay. X 26. 
raphamta (Liim.). Grice's Creek. X 26. 
vertebralia (Batsch). Balcombe Bay. x 26. 
raphaniatrum (Linn.). Altona Bay Coal Shaft. X 8. 
hadenaia d'Orb. Grice's Creek. X 13. 

(Dentakna) communia (d'Orb.). Altona Bay Coal Shaft, x 26. 

99 eUgantiaaima (d'Orb.). Altona Bay Coal Shaft. X 52. 
9 , conaobfinm (d’Orb.). Kackeraboite Creek, x 26. 

„ var. enmciata lieuss. Grice's Creek. X 26. 


Plate 19. 


Fig. 36. Nodoaaria {^Denialina] boueana (d'Orb.). Grice's Creek, x 26. 

f, f 9 lorneiana (d’Orb.). Grice's Creek, x 26. 


37. 

38. 
89. 

40. 

41. 

42. 


ff 

9t 

»» 


fareimen (Reuse). Grice's Creek, x 26. 
pauperata (d’Orb.). Grice’s Creek, x 26. 
roemeri (Neug.). Balcombe Bey. x 26. 
aoluta (Reuse). Grice’s Creek, x 26. 
rotroraa (Reuse). Grice’s Creek, x 26. 
pyndd, var. aemirugoaa d'Orb. Grice’s Greek. 


X52. 
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Fig* 48. NodoMaria {^Dentalina) pyrula^ var. kmgicoatata CuBhman. Kackeraboite Creek. 

X 62. 

44. „ „ Bemiplioata (d^Orb.). Altona Bay Coal Shaft, x 62. 

46, „ „ fiuicostata (Giimbel). Kackeraboite Creek, x 13. 

46. „ „ ohliqua (Linu.). Orice’a Creek, x 13, 

47. „ „ muUUineata (Bom.). Grice’s Creek. X 26. 

48. „ „ acuta (d’Orb.). AlloDa Bay Coal Shaft, x 13. 

Plate 20 , 

Fig. 49. Lingulina neminuda Hantkeu. Balcomle Bay. X 13. 

60. Frcndiculai'iu intcqualia Costa. Grice's Creek. X 52. 

61. „ Brady. Grice’s Creek, x 62. 

62. Trifarina bradyi Cushman. Balcombe Bay. X 62. 

53. Vaginulina legumen (Linn.). Grice’s Creek. X 52. 

64. MarginuUna glabra d’Orb. Balcombe Bay. X 26. 

65. „ coitata (Btitach), Balcombe Bay. x 26. 

56. FlabeUina ooUihica Deecke. Grice’s Creek, x 26. 

57. Criatellaria crepidtUa (F. & M.). Grice’s Creek, x 52. 

58. „ „ var. gladius Phil. Balcombe Bay. x 26. 

69. „ protracta Btirn. Balcombe Bay. x 52. 

60. ,, elongata d’Orb. Altona Bay Coal Shaft. X 26. 

61. „ gibba d’Orb. Balcombe Bay. X 52. 

62. „ gemmata Brady. Altona Bay Coal Shaft, x 52. 

* 63. „ rmifat'mis d’Orb. Kackeraboite Creek, x 20. 

64. „ convergtm Born. Balcombe Bay. x 62. 

65. ,, arUculata lieuss. Grice’s Creek, x 62. 

66. „ orbicularis (d’Orb.). Kackeraboite Creek. X 26. 

I’LATK 21. 

Fig. 67. CristeUaria rotulata (Lam.). Grice’s Creek, x 26. 

68. „ cultrata (Montf.), Grice’s Creek. X 26. 

69. „ calcar (Linn.). Kackeraboite Creek. X 52. 

70. „ ornata (d’Orb.). Grice’s Creek. X 26. 

71. Polgmorphina gibba d'Orb. .\.ltona Bay Coal Shaft, x 26. 

72. „ communis d'Orb. Altona Bay Coal Shaft, x 52. 

73. „ contpressa d’Orb., var. marginalia Jones A Chapm. Grice’s Creek. 

X 62. 

74. „ acf/fnf9»a4<« d’Orb. Giice’s Creek. X 52. 

75. „ anguata Fgger. Altona Bay Ct^al Shaft, x 62. 

76. „ glandulinoidea Fornasini. Altona Bay Coal Shaft. X 52. 

77. „ elegantiaaima Parker & Jones. Altona Bay Coal Shaft, x 52. 

78. 79. „ rugoaa d’Orb., var. horrida Keuss. Grice’s Creek. X 52. 

80* Uvigerina pygmtga d’Orb. Grice’s Creek, x 62. 

81, „ „ var. macilenta nov. Grice’s Creek. X 52. 

82. „ aehwageri Brady. Grice’s Creek, x 62. 

S3. „ tmuiatruUa Reuse. Altona Bay Cotd Shaft, x 52. 

84, „ interrupia Brady. Altona Bay Coal Shaft. X 52. 

86* .RamuUna aculaata Wright. Grice’s Creek. X 62. 

86. „ gikhuJUfara Brady. Altona Bay Coal Shaft, x 26. 

87. OriabaUarm paueteoatulaUi, sp. nov. Kackeraboite Creek, x 26. 
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On the Post-Embryonic Development o£ the Fairy Shrimp {Chirocepluxlus 
diapJianus). By 11. Graham Cannon, M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S., Professor 
of Zoology, Sheffield University. 

(Plates 22 & 23 and 3 Text-figures.) 

[Read 4th March, 1926.] 

Introduction^ 

This study of the post-embryonic development of Chirocephalus diapltanus 
was undertaken primarily with the object of comparing it with the develop¬ 
ment of Estheriaj which T described in 1924. No account of the development, 
as far as I am aware, has hitherto been published, but the embryology of the 
nearly allied Anostraca, Branchipus and Artemia^ has been dealt with in 
considerable detail by Claus (188C). Tn this work no mention is made of a 
segmentall}'^ arranged series of coeloinic cavities such as occurs so prominently 
in Estheria. It seemed probable that a renewed investigation of <he develop¬ 
ment of an Anostraoan might demonstrate that here too coelomic sacs arc 
found, but developed to a lesser extent. This I found actually to be the case. 

I have made no attempt to work out the complete embryology in detail, as 
this does not seem to be called for, but the work has led on to some 
interesting observations on the musculature and antennal gland, and the 
main part of the paper deals with these. 

The material for the investigation was obtained from tw'o sources. 
Mr. H. G. Hurrell, M.A., has for the last six years supplied me with dried 
mud obtained from pond*! on Dartmoor, and from this I have reared larva? 
in the laboratory. In addition, Mr. E. K. Speyer, M.A., kindly handed over 
to me a year ago an almost complete series of sections of all stages from the 
egg up to the adult. I wish to expresa my thanks to both these gentlemen 
for supplying me with the material. 

'rhe larvae that I reared myself were fixed in cold “ Flemming without 
Acetic ’’ and the results left very little to be desired. Mr. Speyer’s material 
was fixed in a sublimate fixative. This did not fix the cytoplasm at all well, 
but was extremely useful for the study of developing muscle-fibrils. 

The technique employed for sectioning, etc. was the same as that used for 
Estheria (1924, p. 396). 

Early Development and Heart Formation, 

The larva of Chirocephalus usually hatches from the egg as an early meta- 
nauplius in which two or three trunk segments are visible. It may, however, 
hatch as a true nauplius, that is, with no signs of segmentation in the post- 
nvandibular region. On the other hand, it sometimes exhibits as many as 
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six or seven distinct trank segments while still in the egg-membrane. The 
conditions which control the stage at which the larva hatches are not at all 
clear. Usnally in any culture the individuals all hatch at the same stage^ 
although there may be a few eggs that hatch days or even weeks after the 
others. 

The nauplius exhibits the same main features as that of Estheria. Its 
early development is also very similar. The post-mandibular region appears 
as a solid mass, the mesoderm filling the space between endoderm and 
ectoderm. The dorsal split in the mesoderm forming the cardiac cavity 
appears distinctly before the ventral perivisceral space—a slight difference 
from Estheria where the two appear together. 


Text-fio. 1- 



A diagram comparing the development and fate of the 
ccelomic sacs in Chirocephalus and E$theria* 

The transient ventral segmentation that I described in Estheria (1924^ 
p. 401) can also be seen in Chiroce^iihaluSy but anteriorly, owing to the very 
rapid differentiation of the limb muscles, it is difficult to observe. 
Posteriorly, however, it is very clear and can easil}' be seen in a larva as 
long as 1*5 mm. 

The method of heart-formation, especially in the anterior trunk-segments, 
is essentially the same as that of Estheria (text-fig. 1). Coelomic sacs are 
formed, but do not attain any considerable size owing to the precocious 
development of the pericardial cavity (PI. 22. fig. 5). In Estheria^ the 
coelomic sacs develop to a considerable size, exhibiting very conspicuous 
cavities, before their walls shrink inwards away from the adjacent ectoderm 
to form the pericardial space, and, previous to this shrinkage, the dorsal 
longitudinal muscle-fibrils are differentiated on the outer surface of the outer 
wall of the pouches, In Chiroeephalus the more dorsal parts of the outer 
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walls of the sacs comtnence to sink in almost directly after the appearance 
of the segmental cavities^ so that these latter very early become obliterated. 
The more ventral parts of the outer walls remain in contact with the 
ectoderm and from them are later differentiated the dorsal longitudinal 
muscles. But here, again, the differentiation takes place comparatively very 
early. The cells of the outer face of the somites elongate and arrange 
themselves in rows preparatory to the formation of the muscles as soon as^ 
or even before, the appearance of the coelomic cavity, as can be seen in 
fig. 1 (PI. 22). Comparison of this figure with fig. 22 (pi. 24) of my Estheria 
paper (1924), which both represent frontal sections through similar stage 
larvae, gives a good idea of the time differences in the various processes 
connected with heart-formation in the two forms. In the Estheria figure 

Text-fig. 2. 



Post ifonitol 


A ditigraiii comparing the methods of heart-formation in 
the various regions of Chirocephalm. 

the coelomic sacs are large^ and neither pericardial cavity nor dorsal 
longitudinal muscle have appeared. In the Chirocephalus figure the 
segments in the middle region show both, while in the anterior segments 
the coelomic cavities have already become obliterated. 

The methods of heart-formation differ in different regions of the body, 
but all can be traced as modifications of the process as exhibited in Estheria 
(text-fig. 2). In the most anterior part, that is, just posterior to the 
mandibular region, as the pericardial cavity is being formed the inner 
angles of the coelomic sacs grow inwards comparatively rapidly to meet each 
other over the dorsal surface of the gut, and so form the floor of the heart- 
tube, In the most posterior part of the body it is the upper angles that 
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grow inwardd first of all, the inner angles remaining in oontaot with the 
dorso-lateral part of the gat, so that here the roof of the heart is formed 
before the floor. In the middle region of the body, about the region of the 
genital segment, both upper and inner angles grow inwards together, to such 
an extent as completely to close the cardiac cavity. Thus at one stage—in a 
larva about 1*75 mm. in length—there is a part of the heart that appears 
simply as a solid plug of cells. Immediately anterior to this the floor of the 
heart is formed but not the roof, while immediately posterior to it the roof is 
formed but not the floor. The cells forming this cardiac plug show a 
bilateral arrangement, and it is possible that in the living larvm there is 
a narrow split extending between them, but in transverse sections this is not 
obvious. When the larvae grow to about the length of 2 mm. a tubular 
cavity reappears in the “ cardiac plug,^* so that the cavity of the heart-tube 
becomes continuous as in the adult. 

The process of heart-formation in Chiroeephalus, considered as a whole, is 
undoubtedly less primitive than that of Esiheria^ and for two main reasons. 
First, since the Crustacea evolved from forms in whicli there was a large 
perivisceral coelom, the occurrence of large coelomic sacs during development 
can be taken to indicate a more ancestral condition than that in which tlie>y 
are small or completely suppressed. And secondly, since the more primitive 
Crustacea exhibit a greater degree of homomerism than the more specialized, 
it is clear that, if the method of lieart-forraation in any segment is considered 
as a distinct merotne, a process of heart-formation that is tho same in nil 
segments, as in Kstliena^ is more primitive than one which is different in 
different j)arts of the body as in Chirocephalus, The occurrence of various 
methods of lieart-formation in the various regions of the body I take simply 
to indicate the progressive degree of heteromerisin that is exhibited in the 
evolution of the higher Crustacea from the lower. The heart certainly is 
practically the same structurally throughout its length, in Chirocephalus jaat 
as in Estheria, but the development of the ventral mesoderm is different in 
the })ost-genital apodous portion from that of the more anterior limb-bearing 
region, and probably the different processes of heart-formation are correlated 
with this. The temporary closure of the heart of Ckirocephalus is thus 
probably of little importance, being merely a mechanical ” result of its 
specialized development. 

The ostia are formed as in EHheAa^ that is, they are not the persistent 
slits in between successive coelomic sacs, but they are lateral gaps that are 
re-formed in the intersegmental planes after the ccelomic sacs have formed 
the continuous heart-tube. At least this is their method of formation in the 
more anterior parts of the heart where the coelomic sacs fuse up very early. 
Posteriorly the sacs remain separate much longer and it is possible that, in 
this region, the ostia are the persistent gaps between them, but I have not 
settled this point with certainty. 
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In Eitheria I showed that the circular muscles of the gut grow down from 
the attachments of the inner corners of the coolomic sacs to the gut, at a 
comparatively late stage in the development, the only “ musculature on the 
mid-gut up to this stage being the thin strands running anteriorly from the 
proctodseal circular muscles. These latter strands occur also in ChiroceplialuSy 
but in this form the circular muscles are formed at a comparatively early 
stage. Otherwise they develop just as in Estheria. 

There is a slight difference in the attachment of the heart to the dorsal 
wall of the gut. Anteriorly and posteriorly the heart remains in contact 
with the gut, but in the middle region it becomes lifted up almost directly 
the floor of the heart has developed and before the roof has formed (PI. 23. 
fig. 8). It retains connections with the gut-wall laterally by the cells which 
grow down to form the circular musculature. There is thus formed a tubular 
space underlying the heart and between it and the gut (text-fig. 2). 

The Antennal and Maxillary Glands. 

The antennal gland, which is fully formed in the newly hatched larva, is 
very similar in structure to that of Estheria. The duct cells exhibit slight 
diflEerences. Thus they often project through the spliincter as a sort of cone 
into the end sac. The duct itself, at the posterior limit of the loop, sometimes 
exhibits lageniform outgrowths that may be separated from the lumen and 
so occur as thick-walled vesicles in the cytoplasm. 

The most interesting point, however, in the anatomy of the gland is that 
the three sphincter cells surrounding the entrance of the duct into the end- 
sac can be seen very clearly to be connected directly with the cuticle 
(PI. 22. fig. 2), The sphincter is thus similar to that which I described in 
the maxillary gland of certain fresh-water Ostracods (1925). It most pro¬ 
bably agrees with the latter in being ectodermal in origin. 

In Estheria the sphincter cells did not seem to be connected to the cuticle 
—they appeared simply as a triangle of three cells surrounding the duct. 
In ChirocepJialuSj when the antennal gland begins to degenerate, tlie sphincter 
cells break their connections with the ectoderm. It is probable then, that in 
EstJieria^ in the stage when the sphincter was observed, the connection to the 
cuticle had already broken down. In EstheriavLgsdn the sphincter cells very 
soon merge into the end-sac w^alls. In the antennal glands of the Oypridas 
that I have described (1925, p. 10), I could not distinguish separate sphincter 
cells, the fibrils merely occurred in cells forming part of the end-sac walls. 
There is thus a series starting with ChirocephaluSy passing through Estheria^ 
and finally the Cypridse, in which can be seen the gradual incorporation of 
the ectodermal sphincter cells into the mesodermal walls of the end sac. 

With the appearance of the maxillary gland the antennal gland begins to 
degenerate. It first of all breaks away dorsally from the ectoderm, the end 
sao as well as the sphincter cells breaking their connections. The end sac 
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then loses its cavity and remains as a solid mass of cytoplasm containing 
nuclei that are apparently degenerate. The duct cells lose their Inraen but 
retain their large nuclei and become merged into the ectoderm surrounding 
the exit. From the similarity between this gland and the maxillary gland 
of the Cypridfle, the development ot* which I have described (1925, p. 13), I 
think the deduction is warranted that the duct cells are ectodermal in origin. 
If so, the primitive ectoderm cells, after growing inwards to form the duct, 
in the course of the degeneration of the gland, simply pass back to their 
place of origin. In the adult animal the remains of the duct cells can still 
be seen in sections as a glandular patoh on the posterior face of the basal 
joint of the antennse, and close against their inner face is a very faintly 
staining mass which is the remains of the end sac. 

The development of the maxillary gland 1 have not followed in any detail. 
It shows no important difference from that of Estheria. As in the latter it 
develops from the ventral mass of mesoderm in connection with the first 
dorsal ccnlomic sac. The gland is entirely mesodermal in origin, there being 
no ectodermal invagination into I he efferent duct. The cavity of the end sac 
appears very early, thus differing from Estheria, In a larva showing only 
six or seven trunk segments, indications of the end-sac cavity can be seen in 
the mesoderm mass although the primordia of the coils of gland are as yet 
undifferentiated. 


The Musculature and Endoskeleton, 

The musculature of a typical trunk segment of Chiroceplialus is very 
similar to that which I described in Estlieria (1924, p. 407). All the 
muscles of the latter form are present but, in addition, there occur a series 
ot ascending and descending connective muscles,” The relation of these to 
the other muscles can best be explained after a description of the develop¬ 
ment of the muscles that 1 hhve called in Estlieria the anterior and posterior 
dorso-ventral muscles. 

The development of these muscles can best be seen in a metanaujdiar 
stage showing five or six rudimentary trunk limbs, and the fact that 
differentiation proceeds regularly from before backwards enables the 
successive developmental stages to be seen in successive segments. This is 
especially clear in a series of frontal sections. In such a S])ecimen the limbs 
can be recognized externally as a series of ventro-latoral pouches diminishing 
in size posteriorly. Internally these pouches are delimited by a series of 
intersegmental ectodermal ridges. As the limbs develop the inner edges of 
the ridges bt^come nipped off from the more lateral ectoderm so as to form 
continuous strings of cells running from the mid-ventral to the dorso-Iateral 
regions of the body. These are the primordia of the inner series of dorso- 
ventral muscles (PI. 22. fig. 4). This process can be seen very clearly in 
the frontal section shown in fig. 3 (PI. 22). In the hinder less-developed 
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segments the ectodermal intersogmontal ridges are barely discernible. In 
passing forwards they become more pronounced, and at the level marked 
with an asterisk the commencement of the separation of the inner edge can 
bo S“en, while in the next intersegmental plane this separation is complete. 

TKXT-pia. 3. 



A diagram showing the typical trunk muscles when viewed from 
the front and from the side. 


After the separation of these primordia and as the limbs continue to grow 
the ectodermal ridges are carried outwards and another string of cells is nipped 
off in the same manner as in the first series. These run similarly from the 
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niid-ventral line bnt end dorsally in the ectoderm jnst below the ende of 
the inner aeries. They form the primordia of the enter aeries of dorso- 
ventral mnscles (PI. 23. fig. 7). 

At their ventral ends these colnnins of cells are very narrow, but dorsally 
they spread out into a fan in the transverse plane (PI. 22. fig. 5). This 
spreading becomes much more pronounced at a later stage owing to the 
growth apart of the cells in this region. Very soon after their separation 
they become straightened out owing to the comparatively rapid growth of 
the trunk, and in this way each comes to form a tight stay between the 
ventral and dorso-lateral ectoderm. This can be seen by comparing fig. 4 
(FI. 22) which shows a dorso-ventral muscle very soon after its separation from 
the ectodermal ridge, with fig. 5 (PI. 22) which is from the same specimen 
and depicts the same muscle in the next bnt one more anterior intersegmental 
plane. This process is very important, as it is in connection with this rigid 
system of stays that the other trunk muscles develop. 

(lontinnous deeply-staining fibrils now appear in each column of cells, at 
first at the dorsal fan-like end, and later extending ventrally (PI. 22. fig. 5). 
They begin from the outer surface of the superficial ectoderm cells, in 
contact with the cuticle, and the commencement of each is marked by a 
depression as if it were in a state of tension and were pulling on this surface. 
They run in between the surface nuclei, and at first a few run down the 
columns in an irregular manner. Later more fibrils extend down the columns 
and become grouped into a bundle on the inner sides, the nuclei arranging 
themselves in a row on the outer sides (PI. 23. fig. 6). An important point 
at this stage is that the individual fibrils can be traced up to their dorsal 
termination each in a continuous curve. They do not bend discontinnously 
at an angle as they spread out dorsally to form the fan. From their later 
development it is clear that these fibrils correspond to what Humperdinck 
(1922, p. 645), among others, called “ Tonofibrillen.” The name “ tendo- 
fibril" will be used here as being more suitable and as indicating simply a 
fibril in a state of tension. 

At the level of the inner face of the surrounding ectoderm cells, where 
the tendofibrils commence to spread out into a fan, the latter now lose their 
staining capacity and the region becomes marked by an apparently homo¬ 
geneous non-staining zone. This is the commencement of the formation of 
a rigid skeletal plate. At the same time, below this zone the bundle of 
tendofibrils develops signs of cross-striation, at first, simply deeply-staining 
zones alternating with zones in which the fibrils stain less intensely. Such a 
stage is shown in fig. 8 (PI. 23). It will be seen from this that the more 
ventral portions of the fibrils, that may now be referred to as myofibrils, still 
form continuous curves with the more dorsal tendofibrils, as if there can be, 
as yet, no rigid structure in the non-staining zone. A marked difference is 
seen in the next stage shown in fig. 9 (PI. j®). Here the myofibrils, whioh 
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are now much more pronounced, make sharp angles with the radiating 
system of tendofibrils, and undoubtedly at this stage a rigid skeletal structure 
has formed between the two. 

As this tendinous plate is developed the cytoplasm immediately on its 
outer side disappears (PI. 23. fig. 7), thus leaving it suspended to the super¬ 
ficial ectoderm by thin strands each containing one or more tendofibrils. In 
the adult these strands elongate considerably so that eventually the plate 
occupies a comparatively deep position in the trunk. 

Below the plate the striation eventually becomes that of typical striped 
muscle, but this takes place comparatively very late. The primordia of all 
the other trunk and limb muscles are isolated after those of the dorso- 
ventral muscles, and yet they all develop their final striation before the latter. 

At the ventral ends of the dorso-ventral muscles no skeletal plate is formed. 
The muscles simply narrow down to a thin tendon that runs directly to ihc 
cuticle in the mid-ventral line. Very soon after the isolation of the primordia 
the ventral ends split into two, apparently by a growth apart in an antero¬ 
posterior direction of two of the terminal cells. This division takes place 
before any fil)rils have appeared in the columns, and when these do aj)pcar it 
can be seen in frontal sections that they are arranged in two bundles, an 
anterior and a posterior group, that merge into one dorsally. Of the two 
halves resulting from this splitting the anterior becomes the posterior dorso- 
ventral muscle of a segment and the posterior becomes the anterior dorso- 
ventral muscle of fhc segment behind, a fact that results from the 
iiitersegmental origin of the primordia. 

The origin of the dorsal longitudinal muscles has been described in 
connection with the formation of the heart. The primordia of this muscle 
in each segment lie close against the ectoderm immediately above and 
between the dorsal ends of the dorso-ventral muscles. They develop con¬ 
tinuous fibrils very early, about the same time as they appear in the dorso- 
ventral muscles, but these divide almost at once into typical striped muscle 
fibrils. The separate segmental portions soon join up to form one continuous 
muscle on each side, but, in addition, their lower edges join on to the skeletal 
plates of the dorso-ventral muscles. 

The ventral longitudinal muscles are formed from ventral masses of 
mesoderm that lie over the primordia of the nerve ganglia, and in between 
the lower ends of the dorso-ventral muscles. They are shown in fig. 3 
(PI. 22). As development proceeds they pass laterally and then join up to 
form a continuous muscle on the outer sides of the nerve cords and dorso- 
ventral muscles. In passing outwards they retain connection with the 
mid-ventral ectoderm by a thin chitinoiis sheet which is a development of 
the basal membrane of the ectoderm of this region. 

At the stage when myofibrils are appearing in the anterior end of the 
dorsal longitudinal muscle^ strings of cells can be seen extending from 
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the primordiam of the ventral longitudinal muscles, up the dorso^veutral 
muscles to the region where the skeletal plate will subsequently develop 
(PI. 23. figs. 8 & 9). They appear to be entirely a development of tlie 
ventral longitudinal muscles and form the priraordia of the series of muscles, 
unrepresented in E»theria^ which I have termed the ascending and descending 
connective muscles. Tlieir relation to the other muscles can be seen from 
text-fig. 3. The strings of cells extend up both the front and back of the 
dorso-ventral muscles. Those in front give rise to the ascending connectives 
and those behind to the descending. Dorsally attachment is made to the 
dorsal skeletal plates. Ventrally they attach close against the ventral 
longitudinal muscle, but actually to the thin ehitinous sheet that connects the 
latter to the mid-ventral ectoderm. The ventral attachments are such that 
where a descending connective attaches, the succeeding ascending also 
attaches. In this way a complete zig-zag of connective muscles passes down 
the trunk between the dorsal and ventral longitudinal muscles. 

The connective muscles do not occur in front of the first trunk segment. 
The ectodermal dorso-ventral muscles, however, can be traced in each 
segment up to theantennulary, with the doubtful exception of the inaxillulary 
segment. Their dorsal attachments in the iiaupliar region are as in the 
trunk, but the skeletal plates do not sink in but remain as thickened tendinous 
sheets continuous with the basement membrane of the surrounding ectoderm. 
The ventral attachments, however, are different. Those of the antennal 
segment attach not to the mid-vontral cuticle but to an eudoskeletal plate 
overlying tbe stoinoda?um, while the posterior mandibular muscle attaches 
directly to the tendon joining the transverse mandibular muscles. 

The chief interest in the development of the trank musculature lies in the 
fact that a complete series of muscles are of purely ectodermal origin. But 
these are not the only muscles derived from that germ-layer,—the proctodmal 
dilators and some, at least, of the circular muscles of the proctodmum arc 
also ectodermal. It is also probable, from a comparison of tbe adult 
oesophageal musculature with that of the proctodseum, that the oesophageal 
dilators are of a similar origin. 

The development of the proctodseal dilators is very simple and can be seen 
very clearly in the nauplii and very early metanuuplii. Oertain ectodermal 
cells, at the posterior limit of the trunk, where tbe ectoderm turns in to form 
the proctodseum, elongate in a direction more or less transverse to the length 
of the animal. One end of the elongated cell remains in the outer ectoderm 
while the other passes in with tlie intucking ectoderm, so that the cell comes 
to span across the proctodseal space. Along the length of this cell fibrils 
appear almost at once (PI. 23. fig. 10), which run continuously from the 
outer cuticle to the cuticle lining the proctodseum. These fibrils divide up 
into segments very early to give rise to the typical structure of a striped 
muscle-cell. 
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In the posterior part of the proctodseum its mid-dorsal and mid-ventral 
walls are fused with the outer ectoderm, so that the proctodmal space is 
divided into two lateral halves. In this region some of the circular muscles, 
if not all, are formed in the same way as the dilators. Ectoderm cells 
elongate in a dorso-ventral direction, and as the ectoderm invaginates retain 
one end in the mid-dorsal line and the other in the mid-ventral line, tlie 
attenuated cell-body in between lying close against the outer surface of 
the invaginating proctodseal epithelium (PI. 23. tig. 10). In the resulting 
cells the myofibrils can be seen to end directly against the cuticle in the 
mid-dorsal and mid-ventral linos (PL 23. fig. 11). 

All interesting point in connection with these proctodmal muscles is the 
early stage at which they develop their cross-striation. In a very early 
metanauplius this is com})lete, and in such a form the muscles can be seen to 
function. It is usually stated that for the contraction of striped muscle, a 
nurve stimulus is necessary, but it is difficult to see how a stimulus can 
reach the proctodmal musculature in a larva in which the post-uauidiar 
region is in such an undifferentiated condition. In the zosea of a crab these 
muscles can be seen similarly to function even after the complete severance 
of the abdomen. In this case no nervous system can bo seen in the abdoinoti, 
and the existence of a definite nerve-track from the anterior ganglia to the 
j>roctoda3um does not seem possible owing to the uiulitfereniiatod mass of 
tissue at the posterior limit of the thorax that interveiios between them. 

The generally accepted view as to the origin of the musculature in 
tVustacea is that it is derived from the mesoderm. Snethlago (1905) and 
Moroff (1912), however, came to the conclusion that it was of ecioddrmal 
origin. The former, working on Artemia^ describes the priinordia of the 
limb muscles as being budded off from the overlying ectoderm. From his 
figures it is probable that the fixation of his material was not sufficiently 
good to enable the mesoderm clearly to be made out. The development of 
Artemia is without doubt very similar to that of Chirocephatug^ and here the 
mesoderm cells, from which tlic main limb muscles are formed, can bo 
distinguished very sharply at the earliest stages. Moroff, working on 
Palcemon^ is not so definite. He merely slates (1912, f». 501), referring 
to the })rimordia of the limb muscles, “ Es macht mir den Eindruck, als ob 
sie aus dein Verband der ubrigeii Epithelkerne aiisgetretcn seieu.” 

In the regenerating limb of the tVayfish Reed (1901) has observed the 
formation of muscles from the ectoderm, and Nusbaum (1902), although not 
working on Crustacea, states that in Enchytracids the regenerating muscles 
also arise from the ectoderm. In correspondence, Mr. Elinhirst of Millport 
tells me that, in regenerating papillae of the Hermit Crab, the muscles are 
similarly formed. But this question involves a consideration of the poten¬ 
tialities of the germ-layers, a problem quite apart from that of their 
homologies. The germ-layer origin of organs during regeneration, and 
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indoed in asexual reproduction generally, often difiEers from the normal 
origin, as, for example, in the well-known cases of certain Tunicates and 
Syllids. 

In Ckiroeeptialus there can be no doubt that certain muscles are 
mesodermal, while others are ectodermal in origin. The latter are of 
interest, not so much because they are ectodermal, for ectodermal muscles 
occur in certain Annelids (Staff, 1910, p. 251) and might be expected 
in forms evolved from the Annelids, but because of their method of 
origin. In the two oases described in this paper, the muscles are formed 
in one from an infolding of ectoderm, while in the other they are 
formed in connection with an intucking of ectoderm. If these methods 
are of general occurrence, and I see no reason to suppose that Chiroeephalus 
is unique in this respect, it follows that wherever an intucking of ectoderm 
occurs, such as, for instance, in the gasti’ic mill of certain Crustacea, or 
an infolding, such as at the joints of a Crustacean limb, ectodermal 
muscles can arise. 

In a series of transverse sections of Anaspides that I possess, there 
is a dilator muscle of the masticatory stomach which, I am convinced, 
must be of ectodermal origin. Its attachments agree closely with those 
of the proctodfcal dilators of Chirocephahs and, as I shall explain further on, 
the method of attachment can be used as an indication of ectodermal 
muscles. Again, the primitive muscles described by Humperdinck (1922, 
p. 647) occurring at the joints of the limbs of Polyphemvs and serving 
as trochleas for the limb musculature, are ectodermal and are comparable 
with the dorso-ventral muscles of Chiroeephalus. 

It has been suggested to me that these ectodermal muscles are really 
structures derived from a mesectoderm or larval mesenchyme, such as 
occurs in an Annelid trochophore. I do not think that this can be so. 
Mesectoderm is a very definite tissue. It has a definite mode of formation 
and it occurs in definite regions. In Annelids it occurs in the trochophore 
but not, as far as I am aware, in the post-trocbophoral growing region, 
and this region I take as corresponding to the post-mandibular region of 
the nauplius. In both post-trochophoral and post-naupliar regions there 
is a mass of mesoderm that, at one stage, occupies the whole space 
between endoderin and ectoderm and in which the ccelomic cavities are 
formed later, but in the former there is no mesectoderm and I see no 
reason to assume that it occurs in the latter. It may occur in the 
naupliar region, in fact Urbanowicz (1884, p. 616) has described it as 
occurring in the nauplius of Cyclops^ and here it may be the homologue 
of the mesectoderm of the trochophore, but there is no evidence that 
it is formed also in the post-naupliar region. It may be maintained, 
however, that in the Crustacea it is a new development in the post- 
naupliar region, serially homologous with true mesectoderm of the anterior 
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segments, but the mode o£ formation of the ectodermal muscles is so 
characteristic and is so different from that of larval mesenchyme that 
I think this is highly improbable. The latter is always formed by a 
budding off inwards of ectodermal cells which, in later organogeny, 
group themselves together, whereas the Crustacean ectodermal muscles 
are formed by the stretching out of ectoderm cells across the blastoccele. 

The dorso-ventral muscles, once they are formed, cannot bo distinguished 
froui the mesodermal muscles. They end dorsally against an internal 
ten^iinous plate ami ventrally they narrow down to a thin tendinous 
str(|lnd. But the proctodseal muscles are different in that their myofibrils 
end directly against the cuticle. This difference, I think, accounts for 
ihk divergence of opinion that has always existed as to the mode of 
a^^chinent of Arthropodan muscles. Many authors, of which a complete 
l/st can be found in Grobben’s paper (1911), hold that the muscles 
ire always attached to the basement membrane of the ectoderm, that 
Is, indirectly to the cuticle. Others, however, maintain that the muscles 
/are attached directly to the cuticle, the muscle cells passing in between 
I the ectodermal cells for this purpose. A review of the pa[)ers of those 
latter workers shows that those muscle attachments that they illustrate 
as showing the direct method of attachment to the cuticle are practically 
all taken from proctodaeal musculature or from muscles which it is 
logical to infer are formed in a similar manner. Thus Frenzel (1885, 
p. 148) in Scyllarm and Yonge (1924, p. 82) in Nephropa describe 
direct attachment in proctodssal dilators. Ide (1892) figures the same 
state of affairs in certain Malacostraca for the dilators of the (esophagus 
and gastric mill. in the proctodajum he describes (p. 174) circular 

muscles in addition to the dilator muscles ending directly against the 
cuticle of the mid-ventral line, just as I have described for Chirocephalvs. 
1 thus think it probable that, wherever the myofibrils of a muscle pass 
in between the ectoderm cells and end directly against the cuticle, the 
muscle is of ectodermal origin. 

The foregoing account is in no way complete but from it, I think, 
certain general conclusions as to Crustacean Musculatuie can be deduced. 
The musculature consists of two types, the mesodermal and the ectodermal. 
The former undoubtedly represents the mesodermal musculature of the 
Annelida. The ectodermal muscles are, I think, the representatives of 
internal supporting structures which were primitively formed from the 
ectoderm simply for the support of the body or internal organs and 
which have subsequently taken on a muscular function. Originally, 
probably, they evolved pari passu with the rigid exoskeleton to compensate 
for the disappearance of the circular musculature, or they may even be 
representatives of the latter. Then, as the exoskeleton became more 
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and more efficient such support became unnecessary and they assumedi 
or reverted to, a muscular function. An interesting case illustrating 
this process is the formation of the sphincter of the maxillary gland of 
certain Oypridse. I have shovrn (1925, p. 13) that this structure arises 
from the ectoderm, and is, to begin with, merely a supporting structure 
for the end sac. Only later does it become the sphincter controlling the 
entrance of the duct into the end sac. But here the process does not 
go so far as the <ievelopment of striped muscle—it stops short at a stage 
more comparable with unstriped muscle. 

The fibrils that appear first in the ectodermal muscle primordia, I 
have called tendofibrils simply because, from the mode of formation of 
the muscle and from their appearance in sections, they are evidently 
on the stretch. In fact, a certain degree of tension must be incidental 
to any supporting structure. The fact that later they divide up into 
typical myofibrils is, I think, most probably conditioned by this state 
of tension. There is the analogous case of the experimental transformation 
of unstriped into striped muscle by increasing* the tension to which it 
is normally subjected (Carey, 1921, p. 341). 

The origin of the endoskeleton is another subject about which much 
controversial matter has been published. Cliirocepluilus is not a form 
in which its development as a whole could be worked out in detail 
owing to the difficulty of tracing the embryonic stages, but it does illustralo 
some interesting points. That part of the endoskeleton can be purely 
ectodermal in origin I have shown in connection with the development 
of the dorso-ventral musculature. A considerable part is, however, developed 
from the basal membrane of the ectoderm. 

I cannot agree with Humperdinck^s statement (1922, p. 652) that the 
endoskeleton is non-cellular and is merely a cell product. In certain 
regions, for instance in the 'tendinous skeletal plate joining the mandibular 
transverse muscles, there can be seen included in it very large nuclei. 
This tendon arises as the basement membrane of the ectoderm in the 
mid-ventral mandibular region, and the large nuclei arise from cells 
that can be seen closely overlying this membrane in th^ earliest nauplius. 
There is another tendinous sheet overlying the stomodfieuin and underlying 
the gut to which the inner dilators of the oesophagus are attached, and 
this also contains very large nuclei. I have not been able to follow 
the development of this plate, as it is already formed in the nauplius, 
but I feel convinced that it also represents the basal membrane of the 
dorsal stomodseal ectoderm which becomes lifted up from the stomodseal 
cells. Probably also, as it is lifted up certain cells retain connection 
with it and also with the stomodasal cuticle, and these become the 
dorsal stomodssal dilators. If so, this represents yet another type of 
ectodermal musculature. 
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EXP1.ANATION OF THE PLATES. 

List of Abbreviation used, 

a.c.m.p. = dorsal attachment of circular muscles of proctodtcum. 

a,o,dv,m. = dorsal attachment of outer dorso-ventral mnscle. 

a.8,e, SB attachment of sphincter of antennal gland to ectoderm. 
c,c. = cardiac cavity. 
c,m, SB primordium of connective muscles. 
c,tn,p, = circular muscles of proctodmum. 
e,8, = coelomic sac. 

d,a,dv,m, = dorsal attachment of inner doiso-ventral muscle. 

= dorsal longitudinal muscle. 
e,d, s: efferent duct of antennal gland. 
e£,8, as entrance of duct into end sac of antennal gland. 

<.s. Bs end sac of antennal gland. 

SB primoidiiuu of gonad. 
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g,m, ss mrcular muscle of gut. 
udvM, SB inner dorso-ventral muscle. 
t.e.r. s= inner^gmental ectodermal ridge. 
n,e, s nerve cord. 

n.s.s. s= uou*staii)iDg zone on priuiordium of dorso-ventral muscle. 

o.ds.m. SB outer dorso-ventral muscle. 

p.d. = dilator muscles of proctodasum. 
jp.e. = proctodasal epithelium. 
pc.c. s= pericardial cavitj. 

s.c. = sphincter cell of antennal gland, 
s.c.c. s= sub-cardiac cavity. 

s.p. ss skeletal plate on primordium of dorso-ventral muscle. 

v,a.dv.m, = ventral attachment of dorso-ventral muscles, 
v./.m. 9a ventral longitudinal muscles. 

Platk 22. 

Fig. 1. A horizontal (frontal) section of the post-mandibular region of a larva about 
0‘6 mm. in length through the level of the coeloniic sacs. 

Fig. 2. A horizontaljsection through the junction of end sac and efferent duct of the 
antennal gland, showing the sphincter attached directly to the cuticle. 

Figs. 3>9 illustrate the formation of the ectodermal dorso-ventral muscles. 

Fig. 3. A horizontal section through a 0 5 mm. larva, showing the formation of the trunk 
limbs and the separation of the primordia of the dorso-ventral muscles from the 
intersegmental ectodermal ridges. 

Figs. 4-9 illustrate the progressive development of fibrils in the primordia of the muscles 
and their subsequent difierentiation into dorsal tendofibrils and ventral myo¬ 
fibrils. 

Fig. 4. A transverse section through the intersegmental region, showing the separtitiou of 
the primordium of the inner dorso-ventral muscle fn>m the intersegmental ecto¬ 
dermal ridge. 

Plate 23. 

Fig. 5. A transverse section showing the development of fibrils in the upper portion of the 
primordium and their,attachment to the cuticle. 

Fig. 6. A transverse section showing the fibrils gathered together in a bundle and spreading 
out dorsally into a fan. 

Fig. 7. A transverse section showing the breaking down of the cytoplasm of the most 
dorsal cells of the primordium. 

Fig. 8. A transverse section showing the appearance of the non-staining zone and the 
appearance ventral to this of the myofibrils. 

Fig. 9. A transverse section showing, in the inner dorso-ventral muscle, the skeletal plate 
and the complete formation of striped muscle ventral to it. The outer dorso- 
ventral musde in this figure is at Uie same stage as that shown in fig. 7. 

Fig. 10. A transverse section”through one side of the posterior limit of a nauplius, showing 
the ectodermal origin of the proctodmal muscles. 

Fig. 11. A'transverse section through the dorsal part of the proctodmum of a larva about 
0*6 mm. in length, showing the median attachments of the circular muscles and 
the cuticular attachments of the dilators. 

All the figures are camera lucida drawings at a magnification of 1060. Figures 0,10, 

and 11 are drawn from Mr. Speyer’s preparations, the remainder are from my own slides. 
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1. Introduction. 

Although it has long been known, as a result of the investigations of 
Gegenbaur (1855), Boas (1885), Pelseneer (1888), Tesch (1904, 1913), and, 
above all, Meisenheiraer (1905) that the Thecosomatous Pteropods feed by 
means of ciliary currents, yet the actual process of feeding has never been 
described and figured in detail, largely, I think, because the majority of the 
observations hitherto have been made on preserved material. During a 
short visit to the Station Zoologique Russe at Villefranche in February 1926, 
1 took the opportunity presented by the great numbers of Pteropods then 
occurring in the plankton, of tracing out the exact course of the ciliary 
currents in four selected species. I also carried out a .series of feeding 
experiments the results of which will be described in a later paper. No 
observations were made on the feeding processes of the Gymnosoinatous 
Pteropods, which do not possess ciliary feeding mechanisms. 

I wish to express my gratitude to Professor Davidoff and Dr. G. Tregou- 
boff and their Assistants of the Laboratory at Villefranche for their great 
kindness and help, and also to the Carnegie Trust of the Universities of 
Scotland for providing me with a grant of money to defray the expenses 
of mjr visit to Villefranche, 
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2. Ciliary Mechanisms. 

The four species chosen for examination were: Cavolinia xnflexa^ Creseis 
aciculay Cymhulia peroniiy and Gleba (Tiedemannia) cordata. They were 
selected as showing different stages in the development of the ciliary 
mechanisms. Although the genus Creseis is considered by the systematists 
to be more primitive than Cavoliniay yet in the disposition of the ciliary 
mechanisms, which are very similar in the two genera, Creseis appears the 
more specialized, and accordingly Cavolinia is here described first. 

The course of the ciliary currents was followed under the low powers of 
the microscope by placing the animals in shallow glass dishes containing 
sea-water, and adding drops of suspensions in sea-water of carmine, Indian 
ink, or fine carborundum powder. 


Fm. 1. 



Cavolinia inflexa. 

Whole animal from ventral aspect, showing ciliary currents leading to the mouth. X 7. 
a. Cavolinia inflexa. (Fig. 1.) 

The ciliary mechanism in this species is the simplest and least specialized 
of the four species here described. There is a ciliated field (Wimperfeld) 
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attached to the posterior margin of each of tlie wings, and approximately 
equal to them in size. There are numerous unicellular mucus glands 
between the ciliated cells. The beating of the cilia drives })artieles towards 
the mouth, which is enclosed in a triangle formed by three ridges repre¬ 
senting, as Meisenheimer has shown, the unpaired middle lobe (jn.L) and 
two side lobes («./.) of the foot. Meisenheimer has further shown that the 
ciliated field is to be regarded as a lateral extension of the middle lobe of 
the foot; its epithelium is quite distinct from that of the wings, while, in 
common with the middle and side lobes, it is innervated from the pedal 
ganglion. I'he tliree ridges are all ciliated, and Ibod particles pass on from 
them to the mouth, as shown by the direction of the arrows in fig. 1. 
They are contractile, and may be drawn together so‘that the mouth is covered 
and the partich s gather into a ball at the summit of the contracted ridges, 
being later shaken off by the flapping of tie wings. Even when they are 
not contracted, however, not all the particles necessarily pass into the mouth. 
If too much material is brought by the ciliary currents, it accumulates about 
the mouth and is then carried off by a tract of cilia (oJ.) wliich lies above 
the month in the groove between the side lobes. Particles which are passed 
on to the mouth do not proceed without interruption into the a}soi)hagus, but 
are admitted first into the buccal mass, which contains a pair of jaws, a small 
radula and salivary glands, and arc taken into the cesopliagus by a series of 
definite swallowing actions. 

b. Creseis adcula, 2.) 

This species, wliile resembling Carolwia in all essentials, possesses a ciliary 
feeding meebanism which is somewhat more restricted in area. Since the 
body is transparent, it is possible to follow the course of the food, not only 
on its way to the mouth, hut also throughout the entire length of the gut. 
Food is collected on clearly defined ciliated fields (c./.) which lie super¬ 
imposed upon the >vings and are relatively much smaller tliaii in Cavolinia. 
They are more obviou.sly extensions of the middle lobe on the foot than 
in Cavolinia^ as is shown clearly in fig. 2. The middle lobe is large and 
obscures the mouth when the animal is laid witli the ventral side upwards. 
Pood is passed from the ciliated fields to the mouth, which is bounded by the 
two side lobes. The three lobes do not contract together as in Cavoliniay 
but there is a well-defined outgoing tract in the same position as in that 
species for the rejection of surplus matter. Any abnormal surplus is removed 
by a violent flapping of the wings. 

From the mouth the food passes into the globular buccal mass (/>.7u.), into 
which opens a pair of small salivary glands and ivhicb is turuished 

above with a pair of chitinous jaws 0*.) and below, and more ventrally, with 
a radula sac containing a small radula which is made up of about ten 
transverse rows each consisting of three teeth (Meisenheimer), hood 
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CrewU acumla, 

Anterior half of body from ventral aapecti showing ciliary currents leading to the 
mouth and the coarse of the food through the alimentary canal Only the alimentary 
organs are shown. X 20. 
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proceeds into the oesopha^as ioes,) as a result of a definite swallowing act, and 
there comes under the action of the cilia with which all parts of the gut 
(with the exception of the gizzard) are lined. It streams down the long 
oesophagus into the so-called stomach, a pear-shaped organ whicb, as 
Pelseneer (1888) has observed, is in reality, in this as in all other Thecoso- 
mata, ‘‘ a masticatory gizzard with muscular walls, and exhibits four large 
symmetrical plates, a hfth posterior plate, and generally eight small anterior 
plates.” The teeth (t.) are well developed, but since the food particles are 
invariably minute as a result of the mode of collection the mastication which 
they undergo appears quite unnec essary, and the invariable presence of these 
gastric teeth in the Thecosomata may be attributed to their descent from 
Tectibranchs such as Scaphander^ with which, according to the classification 
proposed by Pelseneer (1888, 1906), they are closely allied. Scaphander 
swallows its prey—which usually consists of small bivalves—whole, “ to be 
broken up by the calcareous plates of its powerful gizzard ” (Hunt (1925)). 

Behind the gizzard is a chamber into which open side by side the mid-gut 
and the digestive gland (“ liver ”); and into either of these openings food 
may pass. The digestive gland in Creeds is greatly modified owing to the 
needle-like shape of the body. It is slightly lobed immediately behind 
the gizzard, and it extends to the extreme tip of the long body as a single 
straight tube. It is usually yellow or brown in colour and composed of a 
single layer of large cells, the whole organ being so transparent that food 
particles can be seen within it being passed rapidly up and down as a result 
of rhythmical peristaltic movements. Although difficult to observe with 
certainty, cilia are probably present, but they are certainly not so regularly 
arranged or so numerous as in the remainder of the gut. When the digestive 
gland of a freshly caught animal is examined, the contained food appears as 
greenish-brown masses, obviously of a predominantly vegetable nature. It 
is known that in many Gastropods food particles pass into the cavity of the 
digestive gland where they are ingested and digested intracollularly, by 
absorptive cells (e. jf., the observations of Enriques (190J) on Aplysia^ of 
von Bruel (1904) on Caliphylla^ of Jordan (1918) on Helix, etc.). I do not 
intend to discuss the question of absorption in this paper, but observations 
on the movement of food in the gut of Creseis showed that particles are 
passed into the digestive gland, presented to the large—presumably 
ingesting—surface and then, if not taken in, passed back to the opening 
and into the mid-gut. 

Opening into the alimentary canal about the junction of the digestive 
gland and the posterior end of the gizzard there is a small finger-shaped 
diverticulum (d.), which is ciliated but into which food does not pass. The 
nature and function of this organ will be discussed later. Particles which 
enter the mid-gut, either directly from the gizzard or by way of the digestive 
gland, pass rapidly to the exterior, coming under the combined influence of 

l^INN. JOURK.— ZOOLOOT, VOL. XXXVI. 33 
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ciliary and peristaltic action. The mid-gut and rectum form a twisted loop 
so that the anus (a.) is situated at the left side of the stomach and points 
anteriorly. The faeces are discharged into the mantle cavity where, under 
the influence of the cilia which maintain a constant stream of water in the 
cavity, they are carried away (see the direction of the arrows in fig. 2). 

An attempt was made to obtain some indication of the pH in the gut of 
Creaeis by placing living animals in sea-water lightly coloured with neutral 
red or brom thymol blue. No clear results were obtained with the former, 
but with brom thymol blue the oesophagus, gizzard and digehtive gland all 
coloured yellow (pH probably about 6*0), and the latter part of the mid-gut 
and the rectum deep blue (pH between 7*5 and 8*0). This agrees very 
closely with the results obtained (Yonge (1925)) for Aplysia^ a benthic 
Tectibranch, in which the fore- and mid-gut are acid having a pH between 
5*8 and 6*8, and the rectum is alkaline having a pH of 8*3. 

c. Cymbulia peroniu (Fig. 3.) 

The ciliary mechanism is here greatly reduced, being formed exclusively 
b}’ the middle and side lobes of the foot with no ciliated field extending from 
the former. The mouth (m.) lies in the middle line while on either side of 
it there extends a ciliated groove, the raised sides of which represent the 
lobes of the foot, the unpaired middle lobe forming the posterior side, and 
the two side lobes the anterior side. The grooves begin midway along the 
anterior margin of the wings as narrow ciliated tracts which widen and 
become raised up laterally as the mouth is approached. Particles which fall 
upon them are conducted to the bottom of the groove, where they come under 
the influence of a strong ciliary current Jeading straight to the mouth. 
This lies at the bottom of a funnel-shaped depression, the walls of which 
(like the alimentary tract within) are deeply pigmented. Food streams down 
into the mouth by way of the. ciliary currents which line this depression, but 
whether it passes directly into the oesophagus or has to be swallowed it is 
impossible to say. There is a buccal mass in Cymbulia possessing jaws, 
radula, and salivary glands, but all of these are much less developed than in 
the two species already described. 

Any excess of food is removed as before by an outgoing tract of cilia (o.^.) 
situated on the lobe which overlies the mouth anteriorly, separating the two 
side lobes of the foot, t. e., occupying the same relative position as in Cavolinia 
and Creseia. Particles caught in this tract are led away from the mouth, 
rolled into a ball and, w'hen large enough, shaken free. The greater part of 
the surface of the wings is, as usual, not ciliated, the surface being kept clean 
by continual flapping. There are, however, tracts of slowly moving cilia 
(^to.) on either side of the middle line (L where flapping will have no 
effect) which lead foreign particles to the posterior margin of the wings, 
where cilia occur along the two short stretches on each side as delimited by 
the two sets of arrows shown in fig. 3. 
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(1* GUha cordata, (Figs. 4 & 5.) 

In Gleba, although conditions are essentially the same as in Cymhulia, the 
rudimentary triangular proboscis developed in the latter has become draiivn 
out into a long proboscis (fig. 4), attached by a broad base and ex¬ 
tending backwards parallel to the surface of the wings. This is flattened 
from above downwards and has a pair of lateral rounded lobes at the tip. 

Fiq.4. 



Qleba cordata. 

Whole animal from oral aspect; ebowing ciliary currents leading up the side of the 
proboscis ta the mouth, and the course of food down the oesophagus. X 2^* 

Narrow ciliary tracts (t.s.) begin where the edges of the broad base are 
attached to the wings and run, one np either side of the proboscis, leading 
into grooves which bound the outer margin of the terminal lobes. As in 
Cymhulia^ these grooves are formed by the lobes of the foot, the two side 
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lobes (s.L, fig. 5) forming the upper ridge, the unpaired middle lobe 
(mJ.) the lower ridge. The mouth (m.) lies in a depression at the tip, and 
in the middle line, of the proboscis. Particles enter it from the grooves 
and then pass without interruption into the cesophagns, which can easily be 
seen through the transparent tissue of the proboscis. There is no huccal mass^ 
and hencB no jaws^ radula or salivary glands. Material passes down the 
a38ophagU8 under the combined influence of cilia and peristalsis, the particles 
often massing together into balls which extend the walls of the msophagus 
(see /. in fig. 4), Froin tlie (esophagus, it proceeds to the gizzard and 
remainder of the alimentary canal which lie within the visceral mass (r.m.). 


Fm. 6, 



Tip of prolxjficifi, under surface. X 6. g. Groove formed by middle and 
side lobes of foot; md. middle lobe of foot; o.f. outgoing ciliated 
tracts on tinangoilar area between side lobes; oes, oesophagus; p, pro¬ 
boscis ; sd, side lobes of foot: f.s. ciliatt^d tract on side of proboscis. 


The outgoing tracts for the removal of surplus matter are situated, as in the 
preceding species, on the lobe ^^hich lies between the side lobes of the foot. 
This can be seen in fig. 5, which represents the under surface of the proboscis. 
The middle lobe dips in the middle line exposing the triangular area lying 
between the side lobes. Particles pass dov\ n the grooves into the mouth, 
the two streams not uniting until they have passed a little way down the 
OBBophagUB (as shown by the union of the dotted arrows in the figure). The 
grooves are very narrow at the entrance to the mouth, so that if any large 
quantity of material passes along them it will overflow on to the triangular 
area, and so come under the influence of the outgoing tracts and be carried 
away. All rejected matter is rolled into a ball in tlie region between the 
two arrows at the tip of the proboscis in fig. 4, and finally shaken off. 
No cilia can be distinguished on any part of the wings in Gleha, 
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3. Discussion. 

The species examined show four stages in the adaptation of the Thecoso- 
matous Pteropods to ciliary feeding. In each case the ciliary feeding 
mechanism is more localized and more efficient—because it is more compact 
and interferes less with the movement of the wings—than in the one 
preceding. This is brought about by the increased specialization of the 
middle and side lobes of the foot, out of which the ciliary mechanisms are in 
all cases formed. At the same time, the buccal mass and its associated 
structures, radula, upper jaws and salivary glands, which the Thecosomata 
have inherited from their benthic, and probably carnivorous, ancestors, 
gradually diminish, being represented by slight vestiges, of doubtful func¬ 
tional value, in Cymbulia, and being entirely absent in Gleba (and also in 
the allied genus, Corolla (Cymbuliopsis) as noted by Pelseneer (1888) and 
later investigators). The gizzard, probably another structure handed down 
from carnivorous ancestors and clearly of little use to an animal which feeds 
by ciliary mechanisms, is retained throughout. 

A further and most interesting point is the presence of a blind appendage 
opening into the stomach at or near the opening of the digestive gland, and 
shown in the figure of Creseis (it was originally described in this genus by 
Gegenbaur). Meiseiihoinier states that a similar organ is present in all the 
Thecosomata, and that it is lined by a ciliated epithelium and contains a 
hyaline, structureless secretion which completely fills the hinder portion of the 
sac but decreases in circumference as it approaches the opening, beyond 
which, however, it may project. The diverticulum is too small for the con¬ 
tained secretion to be large enough to be seen except in sections, but in 
Meisenheimer’s figures it bears a close resemblance to the crystalline style of 
the Lamellibranchs and primitive Gastropods. Meisenheimer has noted this 
resemblance and, discussing the probable function, states; “ Seiner physio- 
logischen Function nach hat dfeser Blindsack, der nacb Johannes Muller 
peristaltische Bewegungen ausfuhren soil, nnzweilelhaft eine Kolle bei der 
Verdauung zu spielen, dafUr spricht scbon der auflFallende Verbrauch seines 

Sekretes nach der Mundung hin. Ob diese Function in der Erzeug- 

ung eines besonderen verdauenden Sekretes besteht, oder ob auch hier das 
Sekret dazu dient, Fremdkdrper und unverdauliche Hartteile der Nahrungs- 
organismen mit einer Hiille zum Schutze der zarteu Darmw'ande zu 
umgeben, wie man es neuerdings fiir die Lamellibranchiaten angenommen 
hat, ist wohl schwer zu entscheiden.^’ He rejects the older theory that it 
represents a bile secretion. The presence of a style—which contains an 
amylolytic enzyme and serves to whirl round food particles in the stomach 
(for review of recent work on the .subject see Nelson (1925))—is always 
associated with a predominantly vegetable diet and, except in certain of the 
Gastropods, with ciliary feeding mechanisms {e. in all the Lamellibranchs 
and in such Gastropods as Crepidula in which it is better developed than in 
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any other members o£ that class ; see Orton (1912) and Mackintosh (1925)). 
It is very striking that a similar structure should have arisen in the only 
group among the higher Gastropods which has developed ciliary feeding 
mechanisms and is to a large extent vegetarian. Boas has given an account 
of the stomach contents of the Thecosomata. In species from the warmer 
seas, he found Globhjertna and other Foraminifera and also Iladiolarians ; in 
those from the colder seas many Dinoflagellates, while in both he found 
Diatoms, (Joccospheres and Tintinnids. 

In the Gyinnosomatous Pteropods, which are carnivorous—their food 
consisting, according to Massy (1917), largely of Thecosomata—and do not 
possess ciliary feeding mechanisms, there is no development of a blind sac, 
while radula, jaws and salivary glands (all associated with a carnivorous diet) 
are retained throughout. In the Thecosomata, as in the Laraellibranchs, the 
secretion of the blind sac may quite possibly contain an amylolytic enzyme 
for the extracellular digestion of tlie starch j>resent in the vegetable food ; 
the older theory that it >ervcs to coat hard particles has been abandoned as a 
result of recent work. The Mollusca are a very homogeneous phylum, and 
its members tend to produce similar structures in response to similar stimuli. 
The peculiar nature and form of the style arc probaldy to fu* attributed, as I 
have already pointed out (19211), to the universal presence of mucus glands 
and cilia in the alimentary tract of the Mollusca (with the exception of the 
Cephalopoda), I he former assisting in tlui formation of the substance of the 
secretion and the latter rolling it into shape. 

4. Summary. 

1. The ciliary feeding mechanisms of four species of Thecosomatous 
Pteropods, CavoUma injlexa^ Creseis ackula^ Ctjmhula peronii^ and Gleha 
cordata^ hav(‘, been studied. 

2. The ciliary mechanism is in all cases formed by the unpaired middle 
lobe, and the two side lobes, of the foot, with the addition of tracts leading 
to them in the case of Gleha ; all food particles are conducted to the mouth. 

3. There is a progressive reduction in the area occupied hy the ciliary 
mechanism in the four species examined. In Cavolinia and Creseis the 
middle lobe is extended as a ciliated field, in Cymhulia the ciliary mechanism 
is composed of grooves leading to the mouth, one from .the anterior margin 
of each of the wings, while in Ghha the mouth lies at the end of a pro¬ 
boscis, up the sides of which lead ciliated tracts, the grooves formed out of 
the lobes of the foot being confined to the rounded margin near the tip of the 
proboscis. 

4. In all cases there is an outgoing tract of cilia for the rejection of 
surplus food situated on the small lobe which overhangs the mouth anteriorly 
and lies between the side lobes of the foot. 
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5. The restriction in area and increased specialization of the ciliary 
mechanisms is accompanied by a diminution and final disappearance (in 
Gleha) of the buccal mass and its associated structures, jaws, radula and 
salivary glands. 

6. The course of the food through the alimentary canal has been followed 
in Creseis. The food, apparently mainly vegetables is passed through by 
ciliary and peristaltic activity, being triturated in the gizzard and passed 
into the cavity of the digestive gland before being rejected by way of the 
mid-gut and rectum. 

7. As a result of intm vitam staining with broni thymol blue in Creseis^ 
the (£so[)hagus, gizzard and digestive gland show a pH of about 6'0 and 
the latter part of the mid-gut and the rectum one of between 7’5 and 8"0. 

8. A ciliated diverticulum is present in all species and opens about the 
junction of the digestive gland and gizzard. It contains a hyaline secretion 
strongly reminiscent of the crystalline style of the Lamellibranchs and 
certain Gastropods. It is suggested that in the Thecosomata, as in those 
animals, the style-like secretion may be correlated with the presence of 
ciliary feeding mechanisms which collect food principally of a vegetable 
nature, and may contain an amylolytic enzyme for the extracellular digestion 
of starch. 
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6. Heference Lettering. 


a. anus. 

b.m. buccal mass, 
c./. ciliated held. 
d. diverticulum, 
digestive gland. 

f, food mass. 

g. gizzard. 

/ jaws, 
m. mouth. 

m,g, mid-gut. 
tnJ, middle lobe of foot, 
o.f. outgoing ciliated tracts. 
oes, oesophagus. 


I p. proboscis. 

I p$. pseudoconch. 

r. rectum. 

I r.$. radula sac. 
sg. salivary glands. 

$,L side lobes of foot. 

' $h, shell. 

, i. tooth. 

I Ls. ciliated tract on side of proboscis, 
t t.w, ciliated tract on wings. 
tefi. tentacle. 

».m. visceral mass. 

! 1 C. wing. 
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On the Nuptial Callosities of Frogs and Toads from the Lamarckian 
point of view. By J. T. Cunningham, M. A., A.L.S. 

(Plats 24.) 

[Bead 6th May, 1926.] 

In the Common Frog, Rana temporaria^ the nuptial pads or callosities in the 
msle are thickenings of the horny epidermis on the inner sides of the fore¬ 
feet or hands.^’ The surface of the pad is raised into pointed papillse, and 
the horny outer layer is of a deep black colour, contrasting with the neigh¬ 
bouring skin. The pad is divided by grooves into three parts : the largest, 
over the carpus and metacarpal region, is oval and rounded, and extends 
somewhat to the ventral and dorsal surfaces of the foot; th(^ second is about 
half the size, and situated over the outer edge of the first phalanx of the 
first digit (the thumb being vestigial and not externally recognisable) ; the 
third still smaller, and situated on the outer edge of the second phalanx of the 
same digit. If (he pollex is counted as the first digit, then the one bearing 
the pad is the second. There is no callosity on the other digits. After the 
brooding-season, in other words when the annual reproductive condition of 
the Frog comos to an end, the horny layer of the pads is shed, and, so far as 
I know, this sheilding is independent of the shedding of the horny epidermis 
as a N^hole. The pads, however, do not entirely disappear in the interval 
between successive breeding-seasons, although they are smaller and less 
deeply coloured. The hypertrophy of the epidermis is accompanied by 
enlargement of the dermal glands beneath, but the glands are not specially 
considered in this paper: I believe their enlargement is part of the effect 
of tile causes whicli have produced the hypertrophy of the epidermis—in fact, 
they are to be considered ns belonging to the epidermis since their secreting 
epithelium is derive d from and continuous with that layer. 

The nuptial callosities are absent in the female. It is generally assumed 
that they give the male a firmer hold of the female in the axillary ainplexus 
which precedes spawning and fertilisation. I do not desire to contradict this 
naamnptioii, but in my opinion it affords no approach to an explanation of the 
eanriuticn of the stiructures and their restriction to one sex. I have .pot 
forward a lanimrckian theory of the evolution of such secondary sexnal or 
4CWN. FOimir*->^ZeOLOQT, VOL. xxxvz. 35 
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«pigamio characters and their heredity*. From the Lamarokian point of 
view the question is not what is the use or function of a stmctnre, bnt what 
is its cause—^that is, what is the stimulus which could, on Lamarokian 
principles, have given rise to it. 

In connexion with the controverty concerning the statement of Dr. 
Eammerer that he had by keeping specimens of ohtMneant at a high 

temperature caused thorn to spawn in water, and that as a result after from 
two to five generaiions they had developed nuptial callosities, the question 
had occurred to me, why, if the callosities were due to friction of the hand 
or arm of the male against the skin of the female, the part of the female 
skin which is in contact with these callosities had not evolved similar 
structures. The callosities characteristic of the male are not present on the 
hands or arms of the female, but this is because the male epigamio structures 
are not developed in the female. This is, of course, the general rule in male 
epigamio characters ; they are either absent or rudimentary in the female. 
Bnt, on Lamarckian principles, if friction with the skin of the abdomen of 
the female is the original cause of the evolution of the male nuptial pads, 
it would bo expected that the abdominal skin of the female would have 
developed callosities in consequence of friction with the fore*legs of the 
male. 

During the last breeding-season 1 carefully studied the action and position 
of the arms of the male in amplexus, and found that although the nuptial 
pads are partly in contact with the skin of the female they are also in 
contact with each other, and that the more the female struggles the more 
tightly the pads are pressed together. The pads are also supported by the 
bones over which they are situated, whereas the skin of the female which is 
in contact with the hands of the male covers the soft abdomen and offers no 
resistance to pressure. It must be admitted, however, that the skin of the 
female against wliich the male hands are pressed often shows abrasions of 
the superficial epidermis, and it seems therefore surprising that no epidermic 
hypertrophy occurs. The actual contact of the pads of the male with each 
’ other only occurs when the male is nearly equal to the female in size, so 
that the arms are long enough to meet on the ventral surface of the female. 
When the male is smaller the hands do not meet, bnt this is only a temporary 
condition : if the male lives to grow larger, he will press the pads together 
in amplexus. 

PI. 24 is a reproduction of a photograph of a pair of living frogs in 
amplexus from the ventral side. At first it seemed a difficnlt undertaking 
to photograph the animal daring life, and I thought it would be necessary 
to do it through the bottom of a glass vesseL But I found that the mulA 
did not relax, bnt rather increased bis hold when taken out of the water, 

• Aroh. f. Entwidduagniwchanik, Bd. zzvi. 1908, p. 873. ‘Honaoiws sod Heredity,* 
London, Constable & Co., 1931. 
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and that when the two were inverted and resting on the male^s back, it only 
required a little patience to hold them in ihat position till they became quiet| 
and then they would remain still for a minute or more, during which it was 
easy to make an exposure. 

My colleague, Mr. F. M. Haines, B.Sc., of the Botanical Department of 
Bast London College, very kindly placed his skill and experience in photo¬ 
graphy at my service and made the exposures, and the developing and 
printing were carried out with the photographic equipment of the Botanical 
Department by kind permission of Prof. F. E. Fritch, D.Sc. To both these 
friends I desire here to express my sincerest thanks. 

It will be seen in the photograph (PI. 24) that the two inner fingers of 
one hand lie between the nuptial pads, and that the metiicarpal callosities 
are partly in contact with the female skin. But when the fomale struggles 
the two pads are forcibly pressed together. 

Comparison with the Common Toad, Bufo vulgans^ partly supports and 
partly contradicts the conclusions which may be drawn from the facts 
concerning the frog. The callosities in the male toad are much less 
developed than in the frog. The thickening is slight on the metacarpus, 
occurs over the whole of the dorsal side of the first digit, and is present also 
on the dorsal side of the second digit and on the inner side of the third digit. 
The male is much smaller than the female, and in amplexus the hand is 
doubled up into a fist, which is pressed into the skin of the female, forming a 
pit towards the dorsal boundary of the axilla. Thus the arms of the male do 
not extend to the ventral side of the female at all. We can only say that 
the greater size of the callosities in the male frog corresponds to the fact 
that they are pressed against each other. 

The sexual habits and the nuptial callosities of other Anura are well 
described by G. A. Boulenger in bis excellent little book, ‘ J^es Batraciens, 
Biblioth6que de 2kK)logie^ (Douin et Fils, Paris, 1910), and in his ‘Tailless 
Batruchians of Europe ^ (Kay Society, 1397). I have examined the specimens 
in the British Museum (Natural History) and compared them with 
Boulenger’s descriptions. In most of the species, speciii>ensof couples in the 
state of amplexus are preserved, so that the natural relative positions of male 
and female can be studied, and the areas of skin in contact with each 
other can be observe^!, although of course it is possible that a certain amount 
of shortening of the arm of the male has occurred in the dead and preserved 
animals. The details considered here are very clearly shown in the figures 
illustrating the works of Boulenger quoted above, especially the little treatise 
in French. 

The following is a systematic list of the European genera and some of 
the principal species to which 1 shall refer 
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Finnisternia. 


EANIDifi. 

jRana tempararia and otbar species. 


Arcifera. 

BUFONIDiE. 

Bi^o vulgarity 
Dibcoglosszdjb. 

Biscoglossus pictus^ 

Bombinator igneu$ and pachypui. 

Alytes obttetrieana. 

PSLOBATIDiB. 

Pelodytes jninctatus. 

Pelobates fuscus and cultripes. 

In all the species of Discoglossidse and Pelobatidss above mentioned the 
amplexus is liiml)ar. In JD. pietus the fingers of the male do not actnallj 
meet below the loins of the female in the coupled specimens in the Katural 
History Museutii, but evidently could do so in life. There is a black 
callosity on the inner surface of the metacarpus, about the same size as in 
the Common Toad, and another on the dorsal surface of each of the first and 
second digits. The male has also closely crowded minute black horny 
papillsB on the chin and pectoral surface and on the hind-legs. With regard 
to these horny papilla) on the ventral surface of the male, there is evidence 
of a reciprocal effect between the male and female ; for the ventral skin of 
the female has minute epidermic papillse and not larger warts, while the 
dorsal skin of the male has warts and not papillse. The ventral papillse of 
the male are hypertrophied where the skin is in contact with the dorsal 
skin of the female, and this dorsal skin shows enlarged warts where it is in 
contact with the ventral skin of the male, that is in the posterior region, 
while in the anterior dorsal region of the female which is not in contact with 
the male during amplexus the warts are smaller and less prominent, and 
similar to those of the male. 

Of Bombinator there are two species— B, igneus, known ns the Fire-bellied 
Toad, with the ventral skin red, and B. pachypus^ which is yellow ventrally 
instead of red. I have examined a pair of B. pachypus in the British 
Museum (Natural History) preserved in the state of amplexus. Only the 
tips of the digits meet beneath the loins of the female. There are two black 
callosities on the inner side of the fore-arm, the proximal one the larger, 
and also slight ones on the inner edge of first, second, and third digits. The 
radial callosities are in contact with the skin of the female, and also 
apparently those on the inner edges of the digits, though it is possible that 
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m Kfe tliSM majpr be in contact with ilioae of the opposite side. There are 
abo small callosities on the lower surface of (he second, tiiird, and fourth 
tees et the hind-foot, which are probablj rubbed against the female during 
amplexns* The radial callosities here are in contrast with those of Pelodytes 
aseostiomd below* We haye thus three cases with lumbar amplexiis to 
compare : IH$eofflotsu$y adth no radial callosities, although the fore-arm is in 
contact with the female ; i?omUnator, with similar contact and well-developed 
radial callosities ; and Pelodytes^ in which the radial callosities are in contact 
with those of the opposite side and not with the skin of the female. 

as is well known, spawns on land : the amplexns is lumbar until the 
ova are discharged, and of short duration, and there are no nuptial callosities. 
The male carries the eggs attached to his hind-legs, and the tadpoles escape 
into the water* It is sometimes stated that be goes into the water in order 
to let the tadpoles escape ; but, in fact, he frequently visits the water at night, 
and probably tbe tadpoles escape when they are sufficiently developed, at one 
of these periodical visits. 

PelcbcdeM is the Spade-footed Toad. There are two species, fuBctts and 
cuUrip€9^ ocearring in the South of France. There are no true callosities in 
either. In P. however, there are at the reproductive season little 

granulas excrescences without colour scattered on the upper surface of the 
fore-arm and fingers. These parts are in contact with the female in the 
lumbar amplexus* But the radial surface on which callosities are wanting 
also comes into contact with the female* The fingers of the male only just 
meet on tbe ventral side* On the dorsal and outer surface of the upper 
arm there is a large smooth oval gland, to which the strong odour of garlic 
emitted by the animal is probably due. I know of no indication of any 
stimuli which could cause the development of a local skin gland* In the 
specimens oi P. cuUripes which I examined at tbe Natural History Museum 
the gland on the upper arm was scarcely visible and I could not detect any 
granular excrescences. 

The important point in relation to Alytes is that Pelobates breeds in the 
water, while during the rest of the year it burrows into loose soil or sand 
vrith its metataFsal tubercle, the edge of which is formed by thickened 
bovny epidermis of black colour* This resembles the horny epidermis of the 
sexual callosities, and is related to friction with the soil. This structure 
offers an excellent example of the difference between tiie functional, tele- 
elogieal, or selection point of view and the Lamarckian. The function is 
tadig into the soil, into whicli the animal sinks backwards, but this is no 
explmation of the origin of the organ. Tbe Lamarckian theory is that the 
ase ot the faiad-feei for diggii^ into the soil was the cause of the hyper¬ 
trophy of the epidermis and dermal tissue, which constitutes the digging 
organ* 
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With regard to the duration of the amplexus, the breritjr o€ whidh is 
probably the cause of the absence of callosities, G« L« Bonlenger ^ states 
that at the time of pairing, at which period pools or deep ditches are resorted 
to, the female is seized round the waist, and the eggs are expelled either 
iuiinediaiely or within a few days. Miss Dickerson f writes of Scaphiopus 
holbrookiiy the American Spade-foot, that it is likely to remain in Uie water 
for breeding only one night or two at the most. Gadowit says about a 
week for the European Pelobaies. 

It is a remarkable fact lhai of the two European genera of the Family 
Pelobaiida3, Pelod^tes oilers a maximum and Pelobatei a minimum of 
nuptial callosities. 

Pelodytes offers the most striking instance of mutual contact between the 
callosities of the male. Tlie am plexus is lumbar, the pelvic region very 
narrow, ai d consequently the arms of the male meet on the ventral side of 
the female not at the hands, but at the elbow-joint, and the whole of the 
fore-arm and wrists are in mutual contact. In this position the callosities 
are actniilly in contact with each other and not with the skin of the female. 
There is an elongated callosity on the inner side of the fore-arm, and on the 
first and second digits slight ones which are partly dorsal and partly on 
the inner edges of the digits. The palms of the hands are turned away from 
the ventral surface of the female, and the two digits mentioned are towards 
each other if not always in contact. The other two digits are not in contact 
either with each other or with the female. 

These parts of the arms would support the idea that the callosities were 
generally due to mutual contact with each other; bat, on the other hand, 
there is a callosity on the ventral side of the .upper arm and another on the 
pectoral surface at the base of the arm which are in contact with the skin 
of the female. Pelodytes has also minute horny papillce on the ventral 
surface, a single series along tine mandibular bone and others closely crowded 
on the posterior part of the ventral surface of the body and on the thighs. 
Like IHscoylossus it has in addition slight linear callosities on the lower 
sides of the toes. 

It is not the case, therefore, that the callosities occur only in parts of the 
skin of the male which press or rub against each other. It seems possible 
that where they come into contact with the skin of the female only, as on 
the fingers of the toad, tlie reason why callosities occur in the male only, 
and not in the skin of the female which is in contact with them, may 1^ 
that the skin of the male on the arms or fingers is situated outside parts 
of title bones with little tissue in between, while the skin of the female 
which is in contact with the arms of the male is over the soft abdomen, and 

e * Tailless BalarachiaDS of Europe,^ Bay Soc. 1897. 

t ^ The Frog Book/ New York, 1907, p. 66. 

t * Cambridge Natural History, Amphibia,* London, IflOl, p. 198. 
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therefore yields to the pressure, and the epidermis is not irritated or stimu¬ 
lated to the same degree. Apart from theory, it is evident that the callosities 
oocur only where pressure and friction are exerted. In comparing Frog 
and Toad we see that the callosities are much larger and thicker in the frog, 
where they are pressed against each other, than in the toad, where they are 
in contact only with the female skin. Another very important factor in 
relation to the presence or absence of callosities is the duration of the 
amplexus, which in Pelohates and Alytes is very short, probably not more 
than a few hours within the limits of a single night. 

The nuptial excrescences in some other extra-European genera take more 
surprising forms, such as conical spines. There is no need to discuss all 
these here ; they present the same questions as those mentioned above. There 
is one case, however, concerning which a correction is required. In 
Boulenger^s little volume, already cited, Hyla dolichopsis of New Guinea is 
stated to have a curved humeral process in the male. Mr. Malcolm Smith, 
F.Z.8., drew my attention to the fact that von Kainper described the same 
species, not as having a process on the humerus, but as having tlie oino- 
sternuin ossified and projecting in the male. I was able to verify this in the 
Museum specimens, but could not distinguish any females among them. 

Dr. Malcolm Smith * has described several species of Rana allied to Rana 
dorue Boiilenger in Siam and neighbouring regions in which in the males 
the head is enlarged, antericn* tooth-like processes of the mandible developed, 
and a smooth prominence of ^brous tissue present on the top of the head. 
Ho does not describe the habits of these frogs, but it seems to me probable 
that, unlike other Anura, they fight with one another for possession of the 
females, using their heads and jaws. If this is the case, there might be 
increased use of the head- and jaw-muscles, mechanical stimulation of the 
lower jaw in biting, and blows on the top of the head corresponding to 
the fibrous callosity. 

* Frogs allied to Rana dori€Bf^ Journ. Nat. Hist. Siam,Tol. iv. no. 4,1922, p. 215. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE 24. 

Photograph of living specimens (male and female) of Rana temporaria in amplexus, 
placed on a board without water, resting on the back of the male, with ventral surface 
of female upwards ; camera in vertical position with lens directed downwards. 
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Notes on the Segmental Excretory Organs of CrustMcea.—I-IV. By 

H. Graham Cannon, M.A., U.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Professor of 
Zoology, Sheffield University, and Miss S. M. Manton, B.A., Yarrow 
Student of Qirton (College, Cambridge. (From the Zoological Depart¬ 
ment of the Imperial College of Science and Teclmology, South Ken¬ 
sington.) 

(Text-figures 1-7.) ♦ 

[Read 20th January, 1927.] 
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Prawn Gennadaa elegana, 

I. The Pattern of the Maxillary Glands in the Branchiopoda 

AND IN AnA8TIJ>M8, 

The coils of the efferent dnct of the maxillary gland of the Branchio¬ 
poda exhibit a very constant pattern and can all be traced from the 
arrangement seen in Estheria, In this form the duct leaves the end sac 
antero-ventrally, and curving underneath the attachment of the adductor 
muscle to the carapace passes upwards and forwards over the top of the end 
sac to a point marked X in text-fig. 1. This point is situated in the angle 
formed by the attachment of the dorsal longitudinal muscles and the levator 
muscles of the mandibles. This loop of the duct is marked 1 in text-fig. 1. 
The duct then turns back on itself, passes backwards, downwards, and then 
forwards, thus forming a second loop marked 2. It has now reached the 
point Y just below the end sac. It again reverses its direction and running 
parallel to the loop 2 reaches a point Z immediately below X, where it loops 
round the junction between the end sac and the remains of the first dorsal 
cmlomic sac (Cannon, 1924, p. 403), and then passes ventrally to ils opening 
on the maxilla. The loop between Y and Z has been marked 3, and the 
portion of the duct between Z and its exit has been marked 4. 

This pattern, the development of which has boon dealt with in detail by 
Cannon (1924), is the same as that shown, according to Nowikoff, in the 
nearly allied genus Limnadia^ and can be taken as typical of the order Con- 
ohostraca. The other orders of the Branchiopoda can be placed in two 

* The cost of the text-figures has been met from the Westwood Fund. 

LINN. JOVRN.— ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVI. 36 
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groups—the Notostraca and Oladocerayon the one hand, in which the pattern 
of the maxillary gland duct is closely similar to that of the Conchostraca, and 
the Anostraea in which there are important difiEerences. 

The anatomy of the maxillary gland of Apus has been described by Clans, 
and, allowing for certain obvious inaccuracies, it is essentially the same as in 
Estheria : firstly, he states (1893) that the loop 1 joins the loop 4 before the 
latter opens to the exterior. This would mean that there were two channels 
leading from the end sac to the exterior, one long and coiled via the loops 1, 
2, 3, and 4, and the other short and direct via the loop 4 alone. From the 
fact that otherwise the gland so closely resembles that of Eithena^ we think 
it most probable that Claus is incorrect. The second point on which we 
disagree with Claus’s account is that he states that loop 3 encircles the 

schalenmuskel.” By this, presumably, he means an adductor muscle. We 
can find no trace of such a musclei and Zaddach (1841) in his account of the 
musculature does not mention it. By comparing our own preparations of 
Lepidurui * with Claus's figures of Apui^ it is clear that there is no essential 
difference between the glands of the two forms, and in hepidurus there is 
certainly only one channel leading from the end sac to the exterior, and there 
is no adductor muscle (text*fig. 1). Apparently what Claus mistook for the 
attachment of an adductor muscle was the fenestrated portion of the end sac. 
The end sac of Lepidurus has a peculiar shape. It is pr^oduced into three 
lolies. Two of thw are short and project into the cavity of the trunk, while 
the third is an elongated and fenestrated lobe projecting into the shell-fold 
between loop 1 ventrally and loop 3 dorsally. It occupies the area Claus 
mistook for the attachment of the adductor muscle. In the young specimens 
that we sectioned we have not been able to find any trace of a sphincter valve. 

The form of the maxillary gland both of Lepidurus and Apus can be con¬ 
sidered as that which would be obtained if the adductor muscle of Estheria 
were removed and the space so left obliterated by the coils of the gland being 
pressed together, and then the whole structure stretched out in an antero¬ 
posterior direction. The maxillary gland of the Conchostracan Limnetis 
shows an interesting intermediate stage between Estheria and Lepidurus 
(text-fig. ])• Posteriorly its coils and end sac are crowded closely together 
and are compactly elongated, as in the Notostraca, while anteriorly the 
adductor muscle is present and it has the typical form of Estheria. 

Among the Cladocera it is remarkable that it is in the Gymnomernn 
Polyphemus that a pattern most similar to that of Estheria is found (text- 
fig. 1). In this form, with the shifting of the surface of attachment of the 
adductor muscle from the outer ectoderm of the shell-fold on to the inner 
surface of the coils, that part of loop 1, which in Estheria passes forwards 
untlemeath the adductor muscle to enter the end sac anteriorly, has shortent tl 

* We have to thank Prof. D. M. Fedotov, of the University of Ijeningrad, for kituily 
supplying us with spedimeiis of LspidmruSf lAmmtiSy and Estheria. 
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so HOST entefB .tho pod, sao posteriorly. Otinerviee the* gltM- sbows 
the typu»elEisth<iriid,form. The maxillary gloQd.of thfeeberraatGiynipomersn 
L^ptodora was figured by Weismenn (1(87^, hat ths arraagemeot of the 
coils is ii0t at all clear. Calnsan’js sta^maat that the ^^aod does aot Uai in 
the thickness of the sbell-^old is aot strietly tCofreot. The end sac aqdr a 
small coil lie laterally in the.,po8tenorly plaoed carapace,.and from this a 
htrge dact, probably reptesenting looipe 3 .and 4, rpos lorward to the opening 
on tlie body-ivall(text-fig. 1). ' The ,pattera.of ;the ooils Is nerj.,8imple« and 
it is not possible to make; any oomparison ofiTainO with.-thatof JSaheria, : 

‘ The ducts of the Oalyptomeran Cjladooera ha/ve. been described by Clans 
(187fi)^ but unfortunately the orientation of his figures: is; not Stalteid and so it 
is Bomatiines difiioult to interpret them, niThe mainohafacteristiej throughout 
the suborder is that-the loops 2 apd fi haare .straightcsied' out, so that the 
point Y has come to lie posteriorly or veqtrally. , This, is best ;seen dp the 
less specialised- Ctenopoda—-e.g., stystallMO (text-fig. 1). . In thp^Ano- 

moppda the loop. 2 develops an S-shaped t'wiiM;,(S,g.,iQ SinKteepAalvat OUd in 
a more prononnecd degree in i?apknta .p»lk«and I aniyaa,. this bringing-the 
point Y more -ventral. The relation ofj tl^ jaddnotor muscle to the ooils is 
not iilustrated'by dans. -However,,in S,ve.tulu$, in which the muscle is 
double, a minute strand aj^arently-corresponding to tbo adductor muscle of 
the Conohostraoa ends against the outeir fold of the -shell just above loop 1, 
but the main part of the mnsclo .ends against-the ectoderm where this reflects 
to form the shell-fold, and so doOs ;n6t interfere with, the looping of tliO duct. 

The differences in the-pattern of-tliP mniiilary-.gland-in Uic Anostraca, as 
exemplified by Ciiraaiphaliu^ vee nadOUhtedlyi-connooted with i the absence 
in this Hiborder of the.oarapitu'e and .the, resulting-disappeomnee of the 
adductor-musclts. :,In <tho 'ait^t' mbordiers-.tiip ,coils are -lodgsd .within the 
narrow cavity of Idte shfiltifolds^iuid tb«ce.ia ao roOm,£or tho loo{» to overlap 
to any marked degnSe. In dJuraetpkdtit tAiS rostraiuing infin^ce is absent, 
and so the gland :|»rOjebts into >tlie body-cavity «s; ft:m(»‘e or loss romid mass 
in which the..loops overlap (textrfig. 2).. i/This• itetkes oomparisoii with 
.^tArnoHomewhat difficult, bat there are two angles, in the ooils-which agree 
completely with, the corresponding points - in the other Bronebiopoda, and 
these give the clue to the homClc^iesiof the: varions loops of the glands. 
These wo believe tO-be the pdnts X arid Z.! Jn Cldroeephalnt, as in EMheria, 
they oocur from the .earliest appeatanOe of the primor-dia of ^e ooils, lodged 
in Ute angles betweOa the anterior attsohmeut of the dorsal longitndinal 
mnscle and -the levator muscle of the mandible. . From one of them a duct 
leads directly to the exterior, and soithis- mast be the point Z., From the 
other, X, a loop leads direct: to >th* eridjCac. .This is .Bte, loop I 4 hnt, owing 
to the abseitoB of Uie adductor mrisole^.it >does not show the .«<ir«i rB flt eri8tii|> 
downwards and nj>w8rd8 loop whi^h. in^^st^rta is neoefsitated by its. passing 
underneath the adductor mpsole af^pl^en^.,, The point X 
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has [massed backwards, so that the loops 2 and 3 have become straightened 
out as in the more primitive Daphiiids. 

In the Syncarid Malacostracan, Anaspides, the pattern pf the maxillary 
gland shows a very striking and significant similarity to that of Chirocephalvs 
(text-fig*.2). As in the latter there are two angles in the coil that occupy 


Text-fig, 2. 



lleooostructions of the maxillary glands of Chirocephalui and Anaspides, 


the space between the anterior attachment of the dorsal longitudinal muaa^, 
and the levator muscle of the mandible. From one of these a loop runs 
directly to the end sac, with, in the middle of its length, an S- shaped .twist„ 
and this must be the loop 1 running from the point X. The loops 2 and 3 
running posteriorly from the points X and Z respectively are straight and 
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are comparatively short, so that the point T oonies to lie aoteriorljr to tha end 
sac. Thus, except for the minor difference in the S^shaped twist oocnrring 
in loops t and 4, there is a complete agreemmit between the pattern of the 
coils of AwMTpidet and ChirocephaluB. 

The occurrence of the looping of the coils of the maxillarj glands of two 
such different forms as Ananpides and Chiroeephabu probably indicates 
notiling more than a similar physiological necessity, bnt the ooonrreBoe of a 
similar pattern in that looping we consider as more ngnifioant. We see no 
reason for attributing it to mere chance, and we think rather that it should 
be taken as an indication of a phyletio relationship. 

From sections of some s|>ecimens of Bathynella that we were fortunate 
enough in obtaining through the kindness of Professor Zschokke, it is olear 
that the pattern of the looping of the duct cannot be compared with that of 
Anatpidet, The attenuated form of the body has drawn out the duct into a 
long loop extending from the maxillary segment to the fourth trunk segment. 
The chief interest in the gland lies in the fact that, presumably as a result of 
the minute size of the adult, the duct has become intracellular. 
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II. Or the Spbihoter Valves or the Mazillart Glahos or 

CaiSOOWMALUS AND AwASPiDES. 

In Estheria there is no sharp distinction between the end sac of the 
maxillary gland and its duct. The end sac appears simply as the enlarged 
internal termination of the duct. The end-sac cells are flatter than those of 
the duct, but there are no marked histological differences between them. In 
Limnadia, according to Nowikoff (190.*}), the cells of the end sac differ con¬ 
siderably in their histological detail from those of the duct. But neither in 
Estheria nor in Limnadia is there any indication of a muscular valve between 
the end sac and the dnct. 

In Chirocephalas, however, not only is there a marked difference between 
the cells of the end sac and those of the duct, but in between tiw two there 
occurs a very well-defined muscular ^fainoter. In tiie adult the cells of the 
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eit<] sac ^mmo(^iately surrounding the entrance to the duct exhibit very cleerly 
deeply staining fibrils. About eight cells in all form the valve, the fibrils 
running transversely to the direction of the duct. The distinction between 
the end sac and the duct is very marked in early larval forms, long before the 
lumen has appeared in the duct. The end-sac cells are much more vacuolated 
than those of the duct and the cytoplasm does not stain so readily. From a 
study of the development it can 1 o teen that the valve arises from the end- 
sac portion of the gland. A muscular sphincter has not been described in the 
maxillary gland of any other Branchiopod. 

In Anaspides, as in Chiroeephalus, the end sac is clearly differentiated from 
the efferent duct, and at the junction between the two there occurs a definite 


Tkxt-fio. 8. 



ANASnOES CHiaOCEPHALUS 

Sectious through the maxillary gland valves of Anaspidei and Ch%ivcephalu$, 


valve. This consists of a group of three or four cells around the entrance 
into the end sac which project very markedly into the lumen of the duct. 
The detailed histological constitution of the valve unfoitunately could not be 
made out, as the fixation of the specimen was not sufficiently good (text- 
fig. 3). It resembles, however, very closely the valves of the excretory 
glands of JSipharffui and Gammarus described by Vejdovsky (1901). 

The close similarity in the pattern of the maxillary glands of Chirocephalus 
and of Anaspid^t we take as clear evidence for the complete homologies of 
the two glands* That of Ohiroeephalus has been showa by (lannon (1926) to 
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consist of an entirely mesodermal stracture. We therefore deduce that the 
maxillary gland of Anas^yides is similarly of mesodermal origin, and hence 
the valve, which in Chirocephalm is differentiated actually from the end- 
sac walls, is also mesodermal. The chief interest in the discovery of a meso¬ 
dermal valve in Chirocephttlus and in Anaspidus lies in the fact that Oannon 
has recently demonstrated that the valves of the maxillary glands of certain 
fresh-water Ostracods (1925) and of the antennal glAnd of the larva of 
Chirocephalus (1926) are of ectodermal origin. Ho believes that in tliese 
two cases the valves represent portions of the endoskeletal system that have 
secondarily become intercalated between the end sac and the duct. In an 
a<lvanced larva of Chirocephalus there are therefore two segmental excretory 
organs, the antennal and the maxillary glands. Both show the typical 
structure of an end sac, a valve and a duct, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that in both cases the corresponding parts function in similar ways ; but 
whereas the valve of one (the antennal gland) is ectodermal, that of the 
other (the maxillary gland) is mesodermal in origin. 

Vejdovsky (1901, p, 294) suggested that the valve-apparatus represented 
the annelid nephrostome. Ho considered only the complex ne}>hrostome 
such as occurs in Lumhrtcus and into the constitution of which mesodermal 
elements enter. In such a .structure the mesodermal portion separates the 
inner mesodermal structures from the outer ectodermal portion of the 
nephridium. In Chirocephalus^ and presumably in Auaspides, the whole 
maxillary gland is mesodermal, and thus the valve in separating the end sac 
and the duct separates two mesodermal structures, so that the valve cannot 
be homologous with this type of nephrostome. 

Cannon lias already demonstrated (1925) that the ectodermal type of 
valve also cannot represent the annelid nephrostome. It is an independent 
structure arising separately from the ectodermal duct, whereas the ectodermal 
nephrostome of an annelid always arises as the inner termination ol the ecto¬ 
dermal ingrowth to form the nephridium. 

The ectodermal valve we have found only in glands where the duct is of 
the intracellular type and, therefore, according to Cannon, is also an ecto¬ 
dermal structure. In the antennal gland of Estheria and Chirocephalus and 
in tlie maxillary and antennal glands of Cypris the ducts are all intracellular, 
and in each case there is a valve which there is reason to believe is of ecto¬ 
dermal origin (1926). In a Oirripede nauplius we have found an antennal 
gland in all essentials similar to that of a Branchiopod. It has an intracellular 
duct of a few cells only and a valve attached to the ectoderm as in CAiVo- 
cephalus. In the Copepod nauplius, according to Grobben (1881, p. 264), 
the antennal gland also possesses an intracellular duct but apparently no 
trace of a sphincter. In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
nauplii of the four orders of the unjustifiable group Ehtomostraca all 
possess antennal glands with intracelltdar ducts. In the nauplii of certain 
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Euphausids, the only Malacostracan imuplii we have been able to obtain, 
there is, however, no trace of antennal gland. 
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111. On the Segmental Excretory Organs of the Mysid 

LoPHOGASTEM TYPICU8. 

Of the Poracaridan Malacostraca, the Mysidacea represent the order w hich 
is most directly related to the ancestors of the division, and it is generally 
accepted that from some primitive Mysid there arose, on the one hand, the 
iTiodorn MySids and the Ainphipods, and, on tlio other, the Isopods—the 
Oumacea and Tanaidaeea being offshoots from this latter stem. 

The segmdntal excretory organs of the Aniphipoda are the antennal glands, 
and the same is usually stated with regard to the Mysidacea. In the Isopoda, 
(himacea, and Tanaidaeea, however, it is the maxillary glands that constitute 
the segmental excretory organs. In all these orders the antennal glands 
may be present during embryonic stages, but they are completely absent in 
the adult. 

It w^ould he^expected from this that the common stock wdiich gave rise, on 
the one hand, to the Amphipoda and, on the other, to the Isopoda would have 
posBes.sed both antennal and maxillary glands. From a comparative study 
of the anatomy of the excretory organs of the group, it could further be 
predicted that in this primitive form the glands would consist of a simple 
end sac with a multicellular duct which was probably more bladder-like 
than tubular. 

The Lophogastridso are usually considered to bo a primitive family ol 
Mysids. Through the kindness of Dr. Caiman we have been able t^ 
examine the segmental excretory organs of Lophogastev typicus. The 
specimens were taken from deep water many years ago, and no special 
precaution bad b«en taken to ensure good fixation. The preservation, 
however, was remarkably good. We find, as we expected, that the adult 
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possesses antennal and maxillary glands, both well developed (text-fig 4, a 
and b). We have been able to reconstruct the glands from sections, with 
the exception of the end sac of the maxillary gland, only remnants of which 
were preserved. Both glands are similar in structure, and closely resemble 
the antenna, gland of Ilemimysis lamorncB (text-fig. 4, d and e). The end 
sac of the antennal gland is simple, and the ducts of both are large and 
swollen, but not coiled. The antennal glands of both HemimyM and Lopho- 
gaster are roughly shaped like an inverted Y. The two arms of the T 
pass to the end sac and exit, the latter extending more ventrally than 
the former. The fail of the Y lies up the hide of the body as a blind 
lobe. In Lophogaster this lobe reaches the dorsal side of the body, curling 
round the bruin. In IlemimysU it is much shorter, the space occupied by 
this lobe in Lophogaster being filled by the more anteriorly situated 
stomach. In both, the end sac lies in a posterior bulge at the Imse of the 
antenna, and do.^s not communicate by a conspicuous pore with the duet. 
In Hemimysis the wall of the duct becomes thin whore it is pressed against 
the end sac, and here a group of duct-cells extend slightly inti llie lumen 
of the duct. Through those cells can be seen some ill-def netl lacunm, 
which may put the ond sac in communication with the duct In Lopho^ 
gaster the end sac is drawn out against the duct, just as ii Hemimysis^ 
and in one s()ecimen a group of duct-cells in size and shape resi mbling those 
mentioned above seems to be present. The duct in both )pens to the 
exterior by a short exit-tube of different histological charactc ’ at the base 
of the antenna below the end-sac bulge. In Lophogaster the e> i-tube opens 
on a papilla, the exit-tube occupying the whole of this struc ure. In the 
late embryo of Hemimysis^ just before the young leaves the brood-pouch 
the exit^ube also opens on a papilla, exactly as in Lophogaster ( ext-fig. 4, c). 
The antenna at this stage extends downwards or backwards When the 
young leaves the brood-pouch, the antenna turns forwards and the posterior 
papilla becomes drawn out and partially obliterated. The egion of the 
antenna corresponding to the embryonic papilla now becon es filled with 
the enlarged distal part of the duct. The duct of the maxidary gland of 
Lophogaster is quite sim[)le, and has no blind lobes. It ope is at the distal 
end of the first joint of the maxilla, and from the exit-tube extends a large 
dilator muscle on the upper posterior surface of the liml). 

The segmental excretory organs of Lophogaster can be taken as a type 
from which the conditions found in all the Peracarida can be derived. A 
simple sac-like duct is found in the antennal gland of the Mysid Siriella 
and in various Isopods, such as Gyge^ PlatyarthruSj Porcellio^ and Oniscus^ 
some of which may show one loop. By further elongation and looping of 
the duct the sac-like shape will be replaced by the narrower coiled type 
of duct found in the Tanaidacea and Cumacea, which usually show two 
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loops, and in Asellus, Gammarui pulew^ Niphargus^ and a Mysid, figured by 
Grobben (1881), in which the coils are numerous. By partial or complete 
suppression of one or other of the antennal and maxillary glands the 
conditions found throughout the orders of the Peracarida can be obtained. 


Tkxt-fio. 4. 



HCmriYSis 


{a) External view of a longitudinal reconstruction of the segmental excretory organs of 
Lophogaiter typicus. The possible position of the end sac of the maxillary gland is 
indicated by the dotted line. 

(A) Transverse reconstruction of the antennal glands of L, typicw, viewed from behind, 
c) Longitudinal reconstruction of the antennal gland of a late embryo of llemimysiB 
latnorfUBf just before leaving the brood-pouch. 

(d) External view of a longitudinal reconstruction of the antennal gland of an adult 
IT. lamomtB^ 

(f) Transverse view of the antennal glands of H, lamoma. 

< 1 ., antenna ; a,gLd,, duct of antennal gland ; aghe,, end sac of antennal gland ; 
agLex.f antennal gland exit-tube in its papilla; c . m . s ., central nervous system; 
e., eye; liver; mdA., mandible; fw;r. 1, maxillule; mx, 2, maxilla; duct 

of maxillary gland; end eac of maxillary gland; mxglm., dilator muscle of 

the exit-tube of the maxillary gland; paragnath; af., stomach; fA. 1, first 
thoricio limb ; th, 2, second thoracic limb. 
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Unfortunately, it has not boon possible to investigate the segmental 
excretory organs of Thepnosbocna. 

LiTKRATtfUK List. 

Guobbbn, C, 1881. Dit 3 Antcuiioiidriisc der Orustnceeii. Arb. Zool. Inst. Univ. Wien, 
Bd. 3, pp. 93-110, with plate 9. 

IV, On this Antennal Glands of some Euphausiacea and of the 

PEN.iai) Prawn Gjbnnajdas sleqans. ' 

A surface-view of the antennal gland of Luphausia superha was figured by 
Zimmer (1913). Ho correctly described a ring-shaped iluct, but did not 
find an end sac. Chun (189(5) also described and figured a U-shaped 
tubular autoimal gland of a deep-sea Eupluiusid Stylocheiron^ but his 
homologies of the duct and end sac are not at all clear. 

Wo have examined the antennal glands of JSyHiphanes cmichii and of 
Stylocheiron abb re datum ^ and find them to be very similar. The antennal 
gland of Nyctiphanes forms a compact mass at the base of the antenna, 
and does not extend up the sides of the body. The end sac is simple and 
not lobed, and shows a one-layered epithelium. The duct is wide and sac- 
like, and opens by a short exit-tube on a small elevation at the ventral 
surface of the limb-base. The duct opiilKdium shows a verj conspicuous 
striated border towards the lumen. The duct is, however, peculiar in one 
respect. It appears in side-view as a hollow ring (text-fig. 5, a and //) at 
the posterior lower end connected wilh the exit-tube, and joining the end sac 
in the middle of the upper })art of the ring. Thus from the end sac 
there are two passages to the exit-tuhe, one by the dorsal and posterior 
part of the ring and one by the anterior and ventral part. The end sac 
occupies the central space of the duct. The fixation of the end sac was 
not so good as that of the duct, and no open communication between the 
duct and end sac could be found. The intimate junction between the two is, 
however, unmistakable, and is always characterized by a group of cells with 
small nuclei bulging iiT<»gularly into the lumen of the duct (text-fig. 5, c). 
There appeared indications in the sections of irregular lacunso among tliese 
cells. 

The antennal gland of Stylocheiron ahhreviatum shows a similar paitern to 
that of Nyctiphanes^ and is not a simple U-shaped structure as Chun 
describes. The valve between the duct and end sac is composed of fewer 
cells than in Nyctiphanes^ but appears to be similar in struotuTe. In one 
section (text-fig. 5, d) a clear narrow channel passes from the end sac to 
the duct between these cells. 

Thus the antennal glands of Euphausia superba^ Nyctiphanes coucMi^ and 
Stylocheiron ahhreviatum all show a ring-like duct, and the valves between 
the end sac and duct in Nyctiphanes and, ^tylochds^m are also similar. 
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Zimtnor, did not cut any sections of Kuphaitsia superhay and so wc do not 
know what the valve was like in this form, but it probably resembled 
that of the other Euphausids. This type of ^land is probably typical oF the 
Enphausiacea generally, and differs from all other non-labyrinthine antennal 
glands in the sliape of its duct. 

Tiie antennal gland of the Penmid prawn Gennadas elegans'^^ of interest in 
that the adult shows a duct which has not yet become labyrinthine ; and 
whicli possesses a well-developed valvular apparatus between the duct and 
end sac—a condition only found, as far as wo are aware, in larval Decapods. 
A bladder system is also well developed. 


Tbxt-fio. 6. 



Antennal gland of Nyctiphancs coucfiii and •'^ty loo he iron ahhrvviaium. 

{a) Outer view of a longitudinal ^^construction of the gland of N. vouchii, 

(h) Transvorao ftoctitui showing a reconstruction of the {»laiid of N emtehii. 

(c) I'jirt of a section showing the coiiiioction between duct and end sac of N, couvhii. 

(d) Part of a section showing the valve between end sac and duct of Styhvheivon ahbre- 

viatum, 

c,n.s., central nervous system; d., duct of antennal gland; ect.^ ectoderm; c.s., end 
sac of antennal gland ; w., muscle; sL, stomach ; connection between end sac 
and duct. 

The gland, apart from the bladder system, is lodged in the base of the 
antenna between the muscles and the nerve-cord. The end sac shows a 
simple one-layered epithelium, and is thrown into slight folds (text-fig fi, 
a and ?>), hut is practi(tally a simple sac. The duct is sac-like, and wraps 
closely round the end sac, leaving it exposed only for a small region on the 
outer side, whore the antennal gland artery lies close to the end sac. Where 
the sac-like duct touches the end sac it follows the same slight lobing of the 
latter. The duct opens by a short exit-tube on the inner side of the limb- 
base. The duct is wide and simple, except at the upper outer angle above 
and external to the end sac, where its walls are thrown into a few folds, 
which may extend right across the lumen. ' The end sac opens into the duct 
in the middle of its outer surface, and lliis opening is guarded by a valve. 
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This consists of abont eight extremely elongated dnot-oells round the 
entrance, projecting into the duct-lumen. No fibrils o£ any kind could be 
seen in them. In between the end sac and the duct-wall is a thin layer of 
connective tissue, in which are found numerous blood-lacunse. These are 
supplied with blood from the antennal gland artery, which enters the glan<l 
over the exposed part of the end sac, and then spreads out over its surface. 


Tkxt-pio. 6. 



Antennal gland of Gmmda» elegatu. 


(a) Diagrammatic transverse section showing the end sac and duct and the labral connection 
between the two ducts. 

(ft) Part of a section through the autennal gland showing the communication between the 
duct and end sac and the valve. 

(e) Dorsal reconstruction of the whole gland to show the bladder system. 
a,Ly anterior lobe of bladder system; At'., antennal gland artery; duct of antennal 
gland; e.s., end sac of antennal gland ; ex,, exit-tube of antennal gland; #>./., inner 
posterior lobe of bladder system; ibr,e,, labral commissural connection of bladder 
system; m., muscle; n,c„ nerve-cord; oe$,, oesophagus; outer posterior lobe of 
bladder system ; pJ,u,, union between posterior lobes of bladder system; $t,, stomach; 
9ub,int.L, sub-intestinal lobe of bladder system. 

The bladder system is well developed, and can be seen from text-fig. 6, c. 
.Anteriorly the duct gives off a pair of blind sacs reaching to the dorsal part 
of the bases of the autennnles (ad,). A transverse commissure through the 
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base of the labrum below the nerve-cord joins the duct-systems on each side 
{Ihrx)^ and two posterior lobes extend into the thorax. These shift to the 
sides of the nerve-cord and divide into two. The outer lobes pass laterally 
close to the body-wall outside the musculature, and gradually become more 
dorsal in position till they reach the heart They then unite and are 

closely wrapped round the anterior part of the heart, whore they end blindly. 
The inner lobes unite (p.i.u.) above the mandibular tendon and again 
separate. A median lobe extends backwards from this union below the 
stomach and above the liver The posterior lobes now lie 

below the stomach between the liver and the musculature. Tliey become 
gradually more dorsal, extending up the sides of the stomach until they 
lie just below the outer lobes, where they end blindly. 

Of the Penieida) the only antennal gland previously described is that 
of Leudfer (Grobben, 1891). Here also the end sac is simple and the 
labyrinth absent. The duct is narrow and has two coils, and is thus more 
reminiscent of the higher Peracaridan types than the Decapoda. The 
gland is, however, modified by the extreme lateral compression of the 
animal, the patterns of the ducts having he(*ome asymmetrical and a union 
established between the dor^al loops of the ducts on each side. 

The typical antennal gland of a Decapod consists of an end sac, a more or 
less complicated duct-system leading to the exterior, divided into a ventral 
portion, the labyrinth, which with the end sac constitutes what is known as 
the “glandular” part of the organ, and a dorsal portion acting as a 
reservoir. The end sac is said to be typically many-layered, but this is not 
so in many prawns, e. g., llippolyte, Pandahis, and Gtmnadas, or in Cancer 
and Carchius. The more primitive condition may be taken to be that 
found in embryos and many adults, where the epithelium is single¬ 
layered and the sac not lobod. Such a simple end sac is found in the 
adult Hippolyie, 

The Decapod labyrinth is formed from a simple duct by one of two 
methods, or a combination .of both. Firstly, the duct-wall itself may 
become folded internally, so that partitions are formed dividing up the cavity 
of the duct, and, secondly, the end sac with the closely apposed duct may 
become lobed, so that the processes from the end sac push the duct-wall into 
folds and partitions. No such complications are present in Hippolyie^ but 
Gennadas is seen to show the initial stages of both. In Ilippolyte varians 
the whole gland is roughly sausage-shaped, and lies horizontally at the side of 
the body. The duct is bladder-like, and wraps almost completely round the 
end sac, which lies in the middle of the gland-mass. Anteriorly, the duct is 
drawn out into three short processes. The duct in Gennadas near its 
opening to the end sac shows about two folds projecting from its wall, while 
the rest of the duct is sac-like, and the end sac shows the initial stages of 
lobulation. This condition is carried further in Pandalus^ where long end- 
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sac lobes project into similar folds o£^ the duct*-wall, extending into an 
otherwise sao-like duct. 

The connection between end sac and duct, as pointed out by Burian and 
Mnth (1921, p. 642), is provided in young stages of the Decapoda with a 
valve somewhat similiir to the structures found in the Peracarida. Such a. 
valve, figured by Allen (1893), for the young Palcemonetes^ appears to be 
formed by the end-sac cells round the opening of the duct being very slightly 
enlarged. No muscular sphincter or fibrils such as occur in the Peraoari<'a 
have been described. Burian and Muth point out that in the adult Decapod 
this valve gives place in some cases to a similar functioning, but less 
conspicuous structure such as is found in Stmorhyncus, Here an accumu¬ 
lation of end-sac cells round the opening to the duct occurs, reducing the 
size of this opening. This accumulation does not differ from the other 
irregular thickenings of the multi-laminar ond-sac wall. The embryonic 
valves possessed by larval Decapods referred to above are not nearly so well 
formed as the similar structures in the Peracarida or the valve of the adult 
GennadiU, Thus, Gennadas appears to be the only Decapod described 
which has in the adult a well-developed typical valve between the end sac 
and the duct. 

The bladder system of the Decapod antennal gland develops as an out¬ 
growth from the originally simple duct. Wo consider that most of the 
homologies that have been drawn between the different lobes of the bladder 
system in various types are of doubtful significance. However, Gennadas 
certainly does show a bladder system that combines to a certain extent the 
characteristics found in both Caridea and Paguridea. The anterior lobes 
are cliaracteristic of all extensive bladder systems, such as occur in the 
(Jaridea, Paguridea, and Braebyura. The transverse union between the two 
systems tlirough the labrum is present just as in some Caridea, while the 
posterior lobes may bo compared to those of the Paguridea or, perhaps, with 
the paired or single epigastric lobes of the Caridea. A union between the 
posterior lobes and a siibintestinal lobe also occur in the Paguridea. It is 
difiicult to homologise the outer lobe marked (o.pd.) in text-fig. 6, e. It 
may represent part of the posterior lobe of the Paguridea, which unites with 
the paired or single, bladders, and whicli lies between the lobes of the 
digestive gland or between the ovaries, or it may be a further development 
of the short unnamed dorso-lateral lobe figured by Weldon in various 
Caridea external to the nephroperitoneal sac <s»opigastric lobe) (1891, 
plate xxi. figs. I & 3). . 

A consideration of the segmental excretory organs of the Mysidaoea has 
led us to suppose that the primitive .excretory gland of the Peracarida is 
a type with a simple end sac and a wide sac-like duot, and that the types 
with narrow coiled ducts have been derived from the former. We consider 
that a similar type of gland also gave rise to Uie conditions found in the 
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Encarida. The antennal glands of larval Decapods are of this type, and that 
of the adult Bippolyte shows no great advance on this condition. The sac- 
like duct has become longer, and almost completely envelops the end sac. 
It is this tendency for the duct to envelop the end sac in the Decapoda 
which distinguishes them from the Peracarida, and which partly led to the 
development of the labyrinth, the initial stages of which are seen in 
Gennadas. In the Peracarida the duct remains free from the end sac 
throughout its course, and the end sac is lodged in a separate lobe of the 
antennal base. The condition found in the Buphansiacea may bo directly 
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coiled peracarioan type. 


Gennadu^. 
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LAbYRiNTHlWE MALACOSTRACAN. 


Diagrani Bummarizing the suggested evolution of the various types of antennal gland 

found in the Eucarida. 


derived from the Hippolyte type. The sac-like duct has only completely to 
wrap round the end sac and its two extremities will come in contact. Fusion 
of the dnct-walls at this point would give the ring-liko duct. These 
suggestions are summarized in text-fig. 7. 

Nothing critical can be said as to the type of union between the end sac 
and the duct in the most primitive typo, and if a valve was present or 
absent. It may not be without significance that in the Euphausiacea and 
MWK. JOUSH.'^SBOOIiOQT, VOL, XXXTl. 37 
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the Mysidacea with primitive glands (^Hemimysis and Lophogaster) an 
open communicution between end sac and dnct appears absent, while an 
irregular group of cells, through or between which small lacunar spaces 
appear, is present at the junction. 
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On the Rrtlation between Egg-weight and Body-weight in Birds. By 
Julian S. Huxley, M.A., F.Z.S., Professor of Zoology, King’s College, 
London. (Communicated by Dr. D. L. Mackinnon, F.L.S.) 

(With Plates 25-29.) 

[Road 17th February, 1927.] 

In a recent volume of an ornithological publication there appeared a 
monumental paper by Heiuroth (1922) on this subject. Ilis data are given 
in extenso^ and ho presents the reader with a number of elaborate charts 
showing bis results in graphical form. Although certain interesting general 
conclusions emerge from these charts, they give on the whole a somewhat 
confused impression, since he has, T think, not condensed his data sufficiently, 
and I have therefore been through his facts and have analysed them in a 
rather more radical way to sec whether any more definite general relations 
emerged than those which ho mentions. Furth(3rmore, the subject is of such 
general interest to zoologists that it seems desirable to present some account 
of it in a less specialist periodical. 

The obvious facts which Heinroth’s work demonstrated wore two—first 
that, both in birds as a whole and within separate groups of birds, relative 
egg-weight diminishes with increase of absolute body-weight j and secondly 
that each group shows a characteristic curve of its own, r(*lativo egg-weight 
being consistently above the average in some, consistently below it in others. 

Some further conclusions are also drawn by Heinroth. For these I must 
refer readers to the original paper, as also for the methods adopted. With 
regard to these latter, Heinroth himself ackno'\ ledges that the mean weights 
he ai'rives at may not be precisely those actually obtaining in nature ; but 
I agree with him in believing that the errors are not large and will on the 
average cancel out. The general regularity of the curves is in itself a 
presumption that the errors are not great. 

Instead of trying, like Heinroth, to plot each species separately on the 
graph, I have adopted a system of averaging. This has been done by the 
simple method of grouping the species into classes, each class containing all 
forms whoso total weights fall within certain arbitrary limits, and then tjiking 
the average of the total weights and the egg-weights for each class. The 
facts as thus arranged are given in Tables I. and TI. (pp. 464, 465). 

The results can be plotted in various ways. Heinrotli has chosen to plot 
relative egg-weight (per cent.) against absolute total weight. When this is 
done, the relative weight is seen to decrease, very rapidly at first, then more 
slowly, and then very slowly indeed, giving a “liollow curve” very similar 
to those given by Willis for the relation between frequency of genera and 
the number of species which they contain. 


37* 
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The second method would be to plot absolute egg-weight against absolute 
body-weight (this is done in FI. 27)* Heinroth tells us that he did not do 
this, as it would tnerely show that relative egg-weight decreased with 
incrense of body-weight. However, this is all which, in the first instance, 
his own method tells us. We want to know more than this, e.g. whether the 
decrease of relative egg-weight follows some definite rule in relation to 
absolute body-size. 

I have thought best to plot the logarithm of absolute egg-weight against 
the logarithm of absolute body-weight (by plotting directly on to paper ruled 
in a double logarithmic grid)*. I suspected that egg-weight might be a 
function of some power of body-weight, and if so this method of plotting 
would give a straight line. If for instance egg-weight w^ere a function of 
body-surface, it would be a function of (body-weight)t, and log (egg-weight) 
would equal a constant | log (body-weight). For previous applications 
of this method to another biological problem, see Huxley (1924), Dubois 
(1922), Lapicqiie (1922), Klatt (1919). 

The second advantage of logarithmic plotting is that one is enabled to 
compress a far greater range of size on to a single graph; further, on such 
a graph equal differences represent the important fact of equal proportional 
difPerences of dimensions, not the relatively unimportant fact of equal 
absolute differences. Thus the small ’’ end of the graph is not overcrowded, 
as occurs when absolute values are plotted. The results for the ten groups 
host represented in Heiuroth’s tables, and for the totals of all his figures, 
including members of other groups, are shown in Pis. 25 & 26. It will be seen 
at once that my expectation of a straight line graph is not realized. All the 
lines tend to become flatter with increasing body-size. Some of the curves 
are less regular than others. The less regular ones will be seen to be those 
where fewer species have been available. Curves like those of the Limicohe, 
the Laridse (exclusive of the last point), and the Oscines are remarkably 
regular, as well as that for the totals. 

The general shape of all is very similar; but, as Heinroth noted, they run 
at very different levels. This gives exact expression to the fact of common 
observation that all the members of some groups lay relatively small, others 
relatively large eggs. For instance, Laridse and Limicolm throughout their 
whole size-range lay eggs about 2^ times as heavy as those of Oscines, about 
twice as heavy as those of game-birds (Galli), and about times as heavy 
as those of owls (Striges). 

Somewhat contrary to my expectation, the gulls and terns (Laridse) are 
seen to lay relatively heavier eggs even than the waders (Limicolm). Marked 
difference in relative egg-size must be added to the numerous distinguishing 

♦ The use of logarithmic-grid paper is insufficiently known to most biologists, though 
familiar of course to all engaged in more mathematical sciences. Much labour can, how¬ 
ever, often be saved by its use. For certain purposes the double logarithmic grid is suitable, 
for others paper ruled arithmetically along one axis, logarithmically along the other. Both 
types of paper can be obtained from any good firm of scientific instrument makers. 
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characteristics which made it necessary for systematists to divide the “birds 
of prey into two separate and unrelated groups, the Falconirornios and tlie 
Striges. The parrots (Psittaci) and doves and pigeons (Columbcc) have 
relatively very small eggs, as also the other great group with nidicolous 
young, the Oscines. The Galli have relatively smaller eggs than most birds 
with nidifugous young. Apparently size is hero in inverse relation to 
number* 

It is of some interest to note that the Ratitas (with the exception of the 
Kiwi, see below) fall so nearly on tlie general graph. As perhaps might be 
expected in view of their terrestrial habits, th(»y have eggs a little heavier 
than would be expected if the main curve were extrapolated.. None the less, 
their mean relative egg-weight is less than that of the largest flying birds, 
and the two heaviest of them, the Ostrich and Camarins novoi-^hoUandiwy 
show the lowest relative egg-weights found in any of IIeinroth^s figures 
(IG’3 and 15*0 per mille respectively), considerably lower than those of the 
ligliter Rhea and other species of Cassowary (mean, 21*2 per mille). 

One of the most striking facts is the position of the common cuckoo 
(^Cueulus canorus) on the graph. It is again a matter of common knowh dge 
that cuckoo’s eggs are relatively very small, but the measurements reveal 
that its egg is only half the relative weight of that characteristic of the 
groups with the next smallest relative egg-size (parrots and doves), and less 
than a third of that obtaining for birds as a whole. It has a body-weight 
more than three times as large as that of the average song-bird with an egg 
of the same size. Other parasitic cuckoos measured hj' lleinroth show 
similar relations. We have a particularly striking example of the power of 
natural selection to modify relative egg-size, since there can he little doubt 
that the small relative size of the cuckoo’s egg is a necessary adaptation to 
its parasitic habits, and the differ<*nce from the relative egg-size of any other 
group seems too great to have been acquirecl as a single mutation. Further, 
species of parasitic cuckoos whicli lay in the nests of species of about the 
same bulk as themselves do not have unusually small eggs. Tlie Kiwi 
(^Apteryx) is also highly aberrant, but in the opposite direction. Il is well 
known to lay relatively enormous eggs, up to 20 per cent, or more of its 
body-w^eight. The graph shows that its eggs are as heavy as the average ogg 
of birds very nearly ten times its w'eight, and over four times as heavy as 
the egg of birds averaging the same body-weight as itself. 

Another interesting fact revealed by the graph is this. Not only^ are 
curves which start at about the same absolute body-weight of similar shape, 
but even curves wliich start at markedly different bodweights. That is to 
say, all the curves, irrespective of their point of origin, tend to stsirt steeper 
and to end flatter. This will have the effect of bringing about the inter¬ 
section of curves of groups with about the same relative egg-weight but 
different size-ranges. For instance, the Oscines start very small, with body- 
weights well below 10 g. The first point on the pigeons’ curve is at 35 g 
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The pigeon curve is still ascending fairly rapidly when the song-bird curve 
is flattening out, and as a result the two curves intersect at a body-weight of 
about 250 g. The same phenomenon, of the relative egg-weight of a group 
of smaller mean bodj^-size starting above, but ending below, that of a group 
of larger mean body-size, is seen in several other places in the graph. Thus 
there is an intersection of the curves for Limicolse and for Falconiformes 
(small) with that for Ansercs (large) (PL 28), of Striges with Otididso, and 
of Psittuci * and Oscines. Limicolae and Laridse would probably intersect if 
slightly smaller Larida3 existed. 

In the most general terms, then, the relation between egg-size and body- 
size is only in part a function of absolute size. It is largely a function of 
small or large size within a group with a definite dze^range* With an increase 
of absolute size of a certain proportionate amount, starting from the smallest 
absolute size found in any group, the proportionate increase of egg-size is 
about the same whether the group starts from a very low or a very high 
absolute size (c/. Oscines, Columbm and Limicolse as against Anseres and 
Otididaj). 

This recalls the interesting facts reconled by Ohampy (1923, pp. 151 
in regard to the heterogcmically growing organs of various insects. 

It remains to see wi ether tlie curves throw any light upon the changing 
relation of egg-weight to body-weight. So far T have been unable to find 
any single satisfactory expression. One suggestion is, however, possible. 
When curves are plotted thus, logarithmically, the tangent of the angle of 
slope gives the power h in the expression If /ssl, and the curve 

slopes at 45°, we have a direct linear proportion. If ^ = | (when the curve 
will slope at about 34°), then if x and y are weights of X and Y respectively, 
y is a function of the surface of X. It is noticeable that for these curves k is 
always between 1 and f. Not only this, but at or near the start of the 
curves, k is often quite close to 1 (about -9 to *95) and at the close it is often 
quite close to (about •?). It may be suggested that the linear relation, the 
weight of the egg increasing in direct proportion to the weight of the bird, 
would be that which would be most advantageous; but that physical 
difficulties stand in the way of its realization. The egg is an enormous 
cell, and each successive increase of size will presumably be achieved with 
proportionately greater difficulty. Nourishment for the growth of the egg 
must come through the egg's surface; and therefore an increase proportional 
to surface-increase may give the lower limiting value for our curve. On the 
curve for totals (PL 26) the slope at the start is almost exactly 1*0, at the 
close almost exactly §. 

It is thus suggested that the shape of the curves may be due to the inter¬ 
action of two sets of agencies —the biological advantage of securing an egg 
retaining its proportional weight; and the physiological difficulty of 

♦ The lowest point for Psittaci depends on the measurements of only one species, and is 
here disregarded. 
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increasing egg-weight more quickly than in proportion to the existing 
surface. 

Whether this bo the correct interpretation or no, the general regularity of 
the curves is of considerable interest. Biologists should be extremely 
grateful to Dr. Heinroth for his laborious accumulation of data, and should 
attempt to extend and improve on those data. Accurate weight-measure¬ 
ments should be as much a matter of systematic routine as accurate length- 
measurements or colour-descriptions. 

Another interesting point is this. In some groups, there is an indication 
that the curve for the group is really a compound curve, formed by the 
combination of two separate curves, one for the smaller, the other for 
the larger members of the group. This is well shown in Anscres (PI. 29). 
The smaller forms start at a body-weight of about 300 g. The curve goes up 
steeply at first, but flattens in a very r<‘gular manner to about 2,000 g. body- 
weight. From about 3,000 g. body-weight a new sharp rise in the curve is 
seen, flattening again later; and the slope for the part between 2,000 and 
3,000 g. body-w'eight can be best interpreted as a region of overlap (sou PI. 28). 
If two separate curves are really thus combined, it w'ould indicate that the 
phenomenon already seen, of each group a[)})e{iring to have a tyi)ical curve 
of its own, might bo extended to sub-groups within the groups chosen. In 
the Ansores the geese and especially swans would have a diflereni curve 
from the ducks, starting at a much higher absolute body-weight. The 
(Joluinbm seem to show a similar phenomenon ; in the Laridie too, the curve 
ascends at the end. The same appears to hold good for the separate families 
of the grebes and divers within the group Colymhifornies, as shown on 1*1.29. 
The numbers of species, however, are much smaller than in the Anseres, only 
five in Podicipididaj and throe in (•olyiiihidie. 

It is clear, however, that before we can regard this last general point as 
established, we shall require more accurate and especially more extensive 
data. Similar data with regard to other organs and other groups would 
obviously be of great interest. Unfortunately, biologists have not usually 
troubled to collect tlio data, and the facts are meagre. One of the few 
considerable bodies of accurate measurements refers to tlie brain-weight of 
various vertebrates, notably niainmals. This has been recently summarized 
and discussed by Dubois (1922) and by Lapicque (1922). The percentage 
weight of the brain decreases with the absolute weight of the body. Dubois 
has shown that the relation of brain-weight (y) to body-w^eight (.r) in 
different species of various mainmalian orders is represented by the expression 
k for all mammal groups is between 0*54 and 0*58, and 5 is a 
constant which differs in different groups (2*8 in man, 0*7 in anthropoids, 
0*4 to 0*5 in monkeys, 0*31-0*34 in Felidue, 0*07 in Muridse : in aquatic 
forms—seals, cetacea —b is abnormally high owing to excessively thick 
myelin sheaths). The mean value of 0’56 for k also applies to birds and 
apparently to other vertebrates. However, within a single species (i,e» for 
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large and small individuals) k has a much lower valne (0*22~0‘23 in man, 
O’20 in squirrels). This appears to hold even for large domestic varieties, 
when compared with wild forms (rabbits) or with small domestic varieties 
(dogs, where it is 0*25). h is the same for the two sexes in man, on the 
assumption that k is to be taken as 0*56 for the two sexual types. 

Lapicque points out (1922, p. 89) that theoretically we might suppose that 
k should be := f; however, certain peripheral sensory areas increase at a 
much lower rate than the surface, which brings about the reduction of k to 
the observed figure of 0*56. Lapicque and Giroud (1923 a Sc h) have also 
provided us with interesting facts regarding other parts of the nervous 
system. The mean area of the cross-section of the spinal cord varies in 
different species according to a similar expression, but with /;s=0*25. The 
mean number of fibres in the sciatic nerve increases from mouse to rat 
according to a similar expression, but with A;=:0*42 (1923 a). As between 
small and large breeds of dogs, however, k (for spinal nerves) is only 0*18. 
Further, the value of k is considerably lower for the sensory fibres of the 
dorsal root than for the motor fibres of the ventral root (19235). 

Lapicque has also calculated that the surface of the retina of the eye 
increases as between different species only about half as fast as the general 
body surface, and in different breeds of one species (dogs) again only about 
half as fast ns between different species. It would be of great interest to 
obtain data on relative egg-size in breeds of different sizes within one species, 
e. g. fowl, duck. 

Klatt (1919) has stressed the importance of absolute body-size in studying 
the relative size of organs, and also pointed out the value of the simple 
formula which Lapicque, Dubois, and myself have all arrived at, when 
considering the relative size of a part. He finds the value of k for the 
heart-weight of homoiothermic vertebrates to be 0*83, and has an interesting 
discussion of the various values found for 5. 

Summary, 

1. Heinroth’s important data on the body-weight and egg-weight of 432 
species of birds have been re-examined, and the figures for ten selected 
groups, and for the total of all groups, presented in simplified graphic form. 
The body-weights range from about 2 g. to 90 kg., the egg-weights from 
about 0*3 g. to over 1 kg. The relative egg-weight decreases from 12*2 per 
cent, in the first class to 1*8 per cent, in that of highest body-weight. 

2. As already shown by Heinroth, relative egg-weight decreases as absolute 
body-weight decreases. 

3. The relation between egg-weight (y) and body-weight (a*) within any 
group of birds can apparently be expressed by an equation of the form 

However, while k approximates to 1*0 for small values of it 
gradually decreases with increasing body-weight, and the limiting value for 
large values of a appears to be about f« 
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4. This may indicate that two antagonistic processes are at work in 
deciding relative egg-sizo, one (possibly biological advantage in the struggle 
for existence) favouring growth of egg-weight in linear proportion to body- 
weight; the other (possibly the ]>hysiologicaI difficulty of increasing the bulk 
of the already enormous egg-cell) restricting growth of egg-weight to a 
linear proportion to surface (of body or egg). 

5. As is well known, different groups of birds show diiierent relative egg- 
weights. It is shown that the <lifference between grou[)s in this respect 
remains approximately constant through the whole range of body-size. 
Special conditions of life, such as nidicolous and naked condition of young 
[e.g, Oscines), and, still more notably, reproductive parasitism on smaller 
species (some cuckoos) are correlated with sj)ocial values for the relative 
egg-weight. 

6. The curves for each group are on the whole similar in shape whether 
the group comprises only small or only large forms. Thus between the same 
absolute body-weights, egg-weight increases much less rapidly in the larger 
members of a group of low mean size than in the smaller members of a 
group of high mean size (^.^. Oscines versus Columbaj; Oscines, Columbm 
and Limicolm versus Anseres and Otididae). 

7. There are indications in some groups of the superposition of two (or 
more?) curves of the above mentioned type, one for the smaller, the other 
for the larger forms within the group (Anseres, (Jolymbiformes, etc.). 

iS. The importance of accurate weight-measurements for various problems 
of general biology is emphasized. 
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Table I. 

/ 

AH Heiiirotli’s data |rrouped into IG classes by body-weight. 


CJusfei. 

Jiange of 
blKlV'Wt. 
(g) 

Number of 
Bpeuies. 

Mean 

body-wt. 

(B) 

Moan 

■““-(ispa 

Carhiatm (excluding parasitic Cuculidte, as highly aberrant). 

1 

2-4 

2 

2*63 

0-82 

121-7 

2 

-7 

3 

600 

0*74 

123-3 

3 

-10 

8 

8-31 

1*04 

126*2 

4 

-20 

19 

14-7 

1*68 

110*9 

5 

-27 

16 

22-7 

2*64 

11(5*3 

0 

-36 

14 

31-4 

3-39 

108-0 

7 

-80 

52 

63'8 

6*38 

118(5 

8 

-180 

61 

1220 

12-72 

103-7 

9 

-400 

47 

278*8 

21-37 

70*1) 

10 

-600 

41 

492*8 

33*23 

67-4 

11 

-1600 

89 

007-9 

58-39 

00*3 

12 

-2000 

33 

2062 

90-95 

44*4 

13 

-8000 

41 

4178 

149 0 

36-7 1 

1 14 

-12000 

0 

9417 

260*7 

27-3 

i “ 

-35000 

2 

23600 

4f50*0 

19-0 ! 

1 

i 

liatitop (excluding Apteryx as higlily aberrant). 

... - 

16 

20000 

to 

90000 

'4 

46760 

800*3 

1 

17*6 


Total . 427 


Tor the purjjoses of Pi. 25 , these have been regrouped. Classes 1, 2, 
3, 4 & 5 have been combined as Class A; Classes 7 & 8 as Class 13. 
Classes 16 & 16 have been omitted on PI. 25 , but inserted, separalelj, and 
grouped together (=Clasfl C) in PJ. 26 . 


A 

2-27 

47 

16*19 1 

1*74 

114-0 

B 

85-180 

103 

87*9 i 

9*62 

108-3 

0 

12000 

to 

90000 

0 

j 

38667 

i 

091*0 

J7-9 
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Table II.—Heinroth’s data^ main groups only, arranged by body-weight 

classes within groups. 


Passeriformes. Oscines (83 species). 


Clnsti 

No. of 
species. 

Meau 

Mean 

limits. 

(e) 

bo(ly-wt. 

(g) 

egg-wt. 

(g) 

6-< 7 

3 

60 

0*74 

10 

8 

80 

i04 

14 

7 

11-7 

1*30 

20 

10 

171 

1*92 

27 

12 

22-8 

2*36 

36 

6 

300 

3*08 

46 

8 

37*9 

3*41 

66 

4 

610 

4*23 

80 

8 

07*7 

0*02 

136 

4 

97*6 

7*13 

180 

3 

168*3 

10*27 

276 

4 

200*3 

1205 

OUO 

4 

390*3 

1016 

1400 

1 

1300*0 

30*00 

1800 

1 

1050*0 

34*00 


Limicolce (32 spp.). 


>20-.‘10 

3 

a6-7 

6*70 

50 

5 

4a-c 

9*37 

00 

6 

09-0 

12*1 

130 

7 

109 a 

17*7 

180 

— 

_ 

— 

276 

7 

a 121 

28*6 

<000 

2 

476 0 

47*6 

000 

3 

750-0 

64*3 


Otididiv (4 spp.). 


<1000 

1 

870 

38*6 

2500 

2 

1600 

70*0 

4500 

1 

4000 

130 0 


Larida (14 spp.). 


>36-00 

2 

60*0 

10*6 

136 

4 

117*6 

23*1 

300 

1 

250*0 

38*0 

900 

1 

626*0 

62*5 

lOOO 

3 

1300*0 

108*0 


Anseres (59 spp.). 


300-<400 

2 

340*0 

20*5 

000 

6 

600*0 

39*2 

1000 

20 

737*8 

64*3 

1700 

13 

1290*2 

83*4 

2700 

7 

2a500 

108*1 

4700 

7 

3428*0 

168*7 

7000 

3 

6000 0 

243*3 

10000 

2 

8760 0 

340*0 


Ci'aZZt (34 spp.). 


46-<66 

2 

52*5 

6*08 

126 

3 

100*0 

8*17 

176 

2 

100*0 

10*00 

676 

10 

494*6 

25*10 

060 

3 

766*7 

28*6 

1660 

8 

1193*6 

46*3 

8000 

8 

1991*7 

66*7 

4000 

8 

8416*7 

92*0 


Falconiformes (32 spp.). 


Class 

No. of 
■peoies. 

Moan 

Mean 

limits. 

bodj-wt. 

egg-wt. 

(g) 

(g) 

(g) 

<100 

1 

960 

16*6 

200 

— 

— 

— 

360 

4 

226 

21*3 

600 

2 

486 

42*6 

1000 

4 

776 

62*3 

KKX) 

(i 

1222 

69*0 

4760 

9 

2811 

121*3 

12000 

0 

/ 333 

212*8 



Oolamfjd^ (22 spp.). 


<40 

1 

36 

2*4 

80 

3 

60 

4*3 

160 

4 

111*8 

7*8 

260 

3 

195*0 

9*0 

360 

2 

300 

16*6 

475 

2 

4(X) 

20*5 

660 

6 

617 

22*0 

1300 

— 

— 

— 

2600 

1 

2000 

60*0 


fStriyes (16 spp.). 


<80 

2 

76 

9*0 

125 

2 

no 

12*3 

200 

2 

182*5 

15*0 

400 

4 

320 

21*4 

800 

2 

630 

48*5 

1600 

1 

1300 

56*0 

3000 

3 

2283 

73*3 


Fsittaci (18 spp.). 


<16 

1 

13*0 

1*50 

32 

3 

28*3 

2-47 

45 

2 

37*0 

2*63 

90 

— 


— 

140 

2 

117*6 

7*00 

180 

2 

166 

8*15 

350 

_ 

— 

— 

550 

6 

405 

18*3 

1100 

3 

833 

20*0 


Cticulidas. 


Caculus canorns 

100 

3*0 

C. canoriis and 3 



other parasitic 



species; mean .. 

103 

8*95 


liatiux. 

Apteryx . 2600 (+) 465 

Rhea, Casuarius, 

DromeeuSf 

Strvthio ; mean •. 46760 800*3 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES 
Pjlatb 25. 

Helation of egg-weight to body-weight in birds, from HeinrothV data. Ten groups are 
plotted separately, as wi> 1 as the data from lleinroth s totals. Egg-weight and body-weight 
are both plotted logarithuiically. 


Plate 26. 

Belatiou between egg-weight and body-weight in birds, totals from all Heinroth’s 
data, plotted logarithmically. 0 = (hirinaUu (15 classes >; x = Hatitffi (excluding Apteryx ). 
^ 0 ^ =:last point of Oariuatm combined with all llatitai (excluding Apteryx which is plotted 
separately). The low'er set of points represents the continuation of the upper. The scales 
for the upper points are on the left and top; those for the lower set on the right and bottom. 
The two lirm lines are drawn to fit the expressions (upj)er set of points) aud^s^jr^ 

(lower set). The dotted line indicates the intermediate slope. 

Plate 27. 

Ki^ht (continuous line). All data for Oscities (Passeres) on absolute scale. 

Lel't (dotted liue)> the same on a larger scale, up to budy-woightssKK) g. (Classes 8 and 
9 of the right-hand curve have been grouped together.) 

1*LATE 28. 

This plate sliows the intersection of the egg-weight curves for groups with different 
miniinuin size. 

0 = Limicola: (all Ileiiiroth’s data). 

+ =. Falconiformes, smaller body-size classes (excluding lowest point, one specimen 
only). 

X Ansorcs, three lowest body-size classes. 

Plate 29. 

This plate shows the apparent compound natnre of curves for egg-weight in Auseres 
and Colymbiformes +. 
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On the Occurrence of Intermediates in Aphia rumicis L. und tlieir delation 
to the Alate and Apterous Viviparous Females. By J. Davidson, D.Sc., 

F.L.R., Entomological Depfirtment, Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Harpenden. 

(With 5 Text-figures.) * 

[Head 3rd March, 1927.1 
I. Introduction. 

In most members of the family Aphididse (excepting the tribe Callipterini) 
apterous, viviparous females develoji in one or more of the parthenogenetic 
generations. The alate viviparous females are closel} associated with the 
habits of migration and ensure distribution of the species The alate forms 
are generally considered as representing the more primitive condition, the 
apterous forms having arisen later. 


Fig. 1. 






Normal alate v. female. 

A. Pterostignia (distal portion), X 95. R^. Radius vein; Rs. Radial sector. 

B. Wing coupling booklets on hind-wing, X 370. 

(For other details regarding the adult alate and apterous viviparous females, 
see Davidson, J., 1921. Bull. Ent. Res. xii. pp. 81-89.) 


In previous papers (1921 and 1926) the writer has shown the relationships 
existing between the various polymorphic forms of A. rumicis^ but the 
question of the occurrence of intermediates was not dealt with. The present 
paper deals with the parthenogenetic intermediates (forms possessing 
morphological features which place them as intermediate between alate and 
• The cost of the figures has been met from the Westwood Fund. 
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apterous viviparous females), which have been recorded in the colonies 
during a long series of rearing experiments with a single strain of this 
species on Longpod broad beans. Three types of intermediates obtained are 
here describee), and observations are recorded on the relationship of the 
intermediates to other polymorphic forms in the same generation. Inter¬ 
mediate forms have been recorded in several species of Aphides {vide Baker 
k Turner, 1915, 1916), but, so far as I am aware, no account has been 
given regarding the genetic relationships of these forms. 

II. Obsbbvations on the Intbhmediatbs bkoorded in the Colonies. 

Twenty-one individuals have been recorded, and the history of these inter¬ 
mediates in the lines of reared generations is known. Thej' were adult on 
or about the dates shown in the table below. Doubtless others developed 
which were not recorded, as many colonies were not critically examined 
for these forms. This was especially the case with many of the largo 
summer colonies. 


Expt. 
Plant No, 
(Colony). 

Date of 
record. 

No. of Intermediates 
present in the 
colony. 

Reference No. to 
Intermediates. 

A18 

9. xii. 20. 

1 

1 

A 39 

23.iv.21. 

4 

2-5 

A 42 

7. V. 21. 

1 

n 

B16 

6. X.21. 

1 

7 

B16 

13. x.21. 

1 

8 

B17 

27. X. 21v 

1 

9 

B19 

16. xi. 21. 

5 

10-14 

B22 

10. «. 22. 

1 

15 

BOS 

12.iii.23. 

1 

16 

B85 

29. X. 23. 

2 

17-18 

03 

8. ii.26. 

2 

19-20 

G 

3 .vi. 26. 

1 

! 


The intermediates vary in appearance, indicating by their structure 
a greater or less degree of approximation to the apterous condition. Three 
types are described and figured which will serve to illustrate their general 
features. 

Intermediate type A. (Fig. 2, A-D.) 

Morphologically this type approximates in many respects to the alate female 
but differs in detail with regard to the wings and the development of the 
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mesothorax, as well as in the charaoter of the ocelli and antennal sensoria 
It suggests an alate form in which, owing to some physiological disturbance 
during development, the wings and associated structures have failed to 
develop completely. I have seen this condition in other species and other 
cases in A. rumicis, and considered it as an accidental failure on the part of 
the insect to complete its development. It appears to mo, however, that one 


Fio. 2. 



O 


IntoniKidiate typo A. 

A. Iiuperfect wings showing traces ot venation, X 20. 

lb Portion of Ptorostigmatic area, X 95. C. Tlooklets of hind-wing, x 370. 

1). Antenna, segt. 3. 

Cu. Cubitus vein j Mi. etc. Media; P. Pterostigma; Ks. Radial sector. 

might rightly consider it as an intermediate type, since it cannot function as 
an alate individnal. The wings are useless as organs of flight, being delicate 
membranous sacs, possessing only a faintly developed venation. There is a 
welUdefinod row of sette on the anterior wing, along the ivgioii of the Badius 
vein, and the annular bases of the absent setse are seen along the region of 

* The antennal sensoria are of two kinds, which may be defined as (a) permanent eemoria 
of which one is situated sub-apically on segment 6 and another on the proximal portion of 
segment 6. These well-developed organs are present in the adult sexual and parthenogenetic 
forms, being present on the 4th and 5th segment respectively in the case of the fundatrix. 
(b) secondary sensoria^ a varying number of which develop on the 3rd, and occasionally a 
on the 4th segment in the alate parthenogenetic female, and on the 3rd, 4th, and 5th seg¬ 
ments in the alate male. They are not present in the apterous viviparous female nor the 
sexual female. In the present paper where the antennal sensoria are mentioned, it is this 
latter typo which is meant. 
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the composite main vein. The stigmatic area is irregularly defined (compare 
with fig. 1 A), and the plate-like thickening oE the chitin in this area is less 
pronounced. The inner marginal fold, which in the normal wing receives 
the booklets of the hind»wing, is not developed. 

The hind-wing exhibits only a faint trace of the normal venation and the 
wing-coupling booklets are slender and irregular, being apparently unsnited 
for their original function (compare with fig. 1B). 

The mesothorax is fairly well developed, but compared with the normal 
alate form, the chitin is much thinner and the sclerites are not so well defined. 

Three ocelli are present but they are reduced in size and the sensoria, com¬ 
pared with the alate v« female, are more irregular, several being quite small. 

Fio.8. 




Intermediate type H, 

A Dorsal \iew, X 40. B. Antenna, segt. 3, x 96. C. Hooklets on hind¬ 
wing rudiments, x 870. 

An. Antennaj Bi. Abdominal segt; E. Eyes; F. Rudimentary fore-wing; 
H. Rudimentary hind-wingj Lo. Lateral ocelli; M. Mesothorax; Ma. 
Metathorax; OT. Ocular tubercle; Ps. Pterostigma; S. Annular bases 
of setae similar to (hose found along the composite main vem m alate v. 
female. 


Intermediate type B. (Fig. 3, A-(l.) 

This type, which represents the form more commonly found, indicates a 
further advance to the apterous condition. The mesothorax is much less 
chitinized, and with the exception of a s unewhat irregularly defined, darker 
scutellar area, the thoracic plates are not evident. The wings are represented 
by two pairs of lobe-like evaginations from the meso- and meta-thorax, which 
are functionless wing rudiments. The lobes on the two sides may vary con¬ 
siderably even in the same individual. Along the costal margin of the 
anterior lobe, towards the apex, the border is irregularly thickened and bears 
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five or six stout setse. Tho annular bases oE other setas are also seen. This 
area represents the Pterostigma of the normal fore-wing. No indication of 
the inner marginal fold is seen. 

On the costal margin of tho posterior lobe, towards the apex, a tubercle- 
like thickening of tho chitin bears four or five stout, irregular bristles, which 
represent the wing-coupling booklets of the normal hind-wing. From their 
position with regard to tho anterior lobe, it is clear that they cannot function 
as such. The median ocellus is absent and the two lateral ocelli are con¬ 
siderably reduced. The antennal sensoiia arc also much reduced. 

This type of intermediate is readily distinguished from tho 4th instar 
nymph of the alate female, which also possesses two pairs of prominent 
thoracic lobes or wing-cases. In the latter the wing-cases are distinctive, 
regular structures, in which tho folded wings can be seen when the specimen 
is mounted in glycerine ; moreover, the mesothoracic sclerites are faiily well 
outlined, and the cauda is comparatively 'short and rounded, whereas in the 
intermediates it is of the normal adult type. 


Fig. 4. 








Inienuediate type 0. 

A. Dorsal view, X 40. B. Antenna, segt. 3, X 95. C llookleta on 
rudimentary hind-wings, x 370. 

As. Axillary sclerites; lie. Ilooklets on rudimentary hind-wmg. 

Other lettering as in fig. 3. 


Intennediate type C. (Fig. 4, A-C.) 

In this type we have a form which closely resembles the apterous v. female 
in general body contour, and it is only tlie slightly pronounced slioulders of 
ttie mesothorax and the greatly reduced lateral ocelli which give the clue to 
its intermediate oharaoter. 

UMlSr. JO0BW.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. ZXXVl. 
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The thorax is not markedly differentiated from the rest of ihe body, 
although a slightly darker pigmentation of the ohitin faintly indicates the 
scute!lar area of the inesothorax. 

There are no external wing rudiments, but on careful examination of the 
cleared specimen, these were found to be actually inside the thorax, and 
traces of tho axillary sclerites were also visible ; the wing rudiments show 
clearly through the chitin of the thorax, owing to the darker pigmentation 
of their chitinous walls; on the right posterior lobe, tho bristles representing 
the booklets of the hind-wing are clearly visible. 

The lateral ocelli are greatly reduced and the median ocellus is absent. 
The antennal sensoria are represented by a few faint irregular rings. From 
this type it is but a small step to the normal apterous v. female. 

III. The History of the recorded Intermediates. 

The details regarding the intermediates listed in the table on p. 468, par¬ 
ticularly with reference to their immediate relations of the same generation, 
are given below : the history of Nos. 1-15 is shown graphically in fig. 5. 

Intermediate No, 1. 

The apterous v. female which produced this intermediate was adult about 
29. X. 20 and isolated 23. xi. 20, having by that time produced only one or tw’^o 
young, the bean plant being poor and tho temperature low ; it produced 
three alate v. females, one apterous v. female, and the intermediate. The 
three alate females produced only sexual females, being alate sexuparcT, and 
the apterous v. female produced alate sexiipar^e and one apterous v. female. 
The intermediate produced eleven alate v. females only. These latter^were 
not tested out, but they were doubtless alate sexuparaa. It will be seen 
therefore, by comparing the offspring of its apterous and alate relations, that 
this intermediate behaved as an apterous form. 

Intermediates Nos, 2-5. 

These four intermediates appeared at the end of April, in a colony which 
consisted of the offspring of five apterous v. females. The colony included 
a number of alate v. females and apterous v. females, the latter being in the 
majority, and in addition two males. The alate v. females were sexiiparse. 
The apterous v. females tested out produced alate and apterous v. females of 
which the alate females produced only apterous v. females, being alate virgini- 
parsB*. Two of the intermediates were tested out, and their offspring 

* The alate v. females which appeared in the colonies between October and April were 
generally found to be sexuparte. During May both sexnparse and virginiparss developed, 
but from about end of May to September only alate virginiparas developed. This aspect of 
the experiments will be dealt with in another paper. 
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consisted o£ one intermediate (No. 6) and several apterous v. females, but no 
sexual females were produced. In comparison with the alate and apterous 
individuals of the same generation, these intermediates behaved therefore as 
apterous v. females. 

Intermediate No. 6. 

This intermediate was produced by one of the previous inlormcdiates, its 
sistei’d and cousins being apterous v. females. 


Fio. 5. 



Diagram showing the occurrence of intermediates in the c jlonies of various 
generations in two parthenogenetic liiujs oiAphu rutnicU L. The syinhoU show 
the different furnis present in the colonies, and their positions with reference to 
imaginary parallel lines joining the divisions of tlie uionlhly periods, give the 
approximate dates they become adult. Each symbol represents moie than one 
individual, except where stated otherwise in the text On the left of the chart, 
intermediates Nos. l-G are shown and on the right Nos. 7-16, For other 
details see text. 

^sapterous viviparous females. females (sexupnrae, 

where shown as producing sexual females, virginiparse where shtiwii as giving 
rise to apterous v. females). ® Intermediates. 

$. Sexual females (produced by sexuparce) j in those capes joined by a 
dotted line to the sexuparie, the individuals were not reared, but the evidence 
indicates that the alate forms were sexuparas. 

iS . Males (winged). 
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Intermediates Nos. 7, 8 . 

These appeared in a colony of parthenogenetic line started from a fundatrix 
on 25.iii. 21 . The colony was produced by six apterous v. females. One 
intermediate was adult about 6 .X .219 and the other about 13. xi. 21 . The 
other members of the colony consisted of a number of alate v. females 
(sexuparse), a few apterous v. females, and a few males. Intermediate No. 7 
produced several alate v. females and a few apterous v. females. The alate 
forms were not tested out but were presumably sexuparae. Intermediate 
No. 8 produced 11 alate v. females, which were not tested out (? sexuparae) 
and five intermediates (Nos. 10-14). 

Intermediate No, 9. 

This intermediate appeared at the end of October 1921, in a colony which 
was produced by four apterous v. females. The other members of the colony 
were mostly alate v. females (sexuparae) together with a few apterous v. females 
and a few males. 

Intermediates Nos, 10-14. 

As noted above, these forms, which developed about the middle of 
November 1921, were the direct offspring of intermediate No. 8 , their sisters 
being alate v. females, presumably sexuparae. 

Intermediate No, 15. 

This intermediate appeared early in February 1922, in a colony produced 
by two apterous v. females. The other members of the colony wore seven alate 
V. females (sexupara?) and one immature male. No apterous v. females were 
produced, and the continuation of the line therefore depended on the offsj)ring 
produced by this intermediate.* Development of the aphides during the period 
was slow, owing to the low temperature in the glasshouse. The intermediate 
produced several alate v. females, three males, and one apterous v. female. 
These alate offspring produced only sexual females, being scxnparse; the 
offspring of the a{)terous v. female were alate sexuparse, one apterous v, 
female, and three males. This intermediate therefore behaved as an apterous 
form. 

Intermediate No, 16. 

This individual appeared (12.iii.23) in a colony originated by a mixed 
infection of alate v. females and apterous v. females (transferred on 8.ii.23). 
It was evidently produced by one of the apterous v. females, since the alate 
forms produced only sexual females, being sexuparse. On 12.iii.23 the 
colony consisted of 12 alate sexuparse, the intermediate and 30 sexual 
females; no apterous v. females were present. It seems evident that this 
intermediate may be considered as an alate form which has tended to the 
apterous condition. 
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Intermediaies Nos. 17-18. 

These two intermediates appeared 29.x. 23, in a colony which consisted of 
the ofiEspring of four apterous v. females, transferred 8.x. 23. Development 
of the aphides was slow. By 20 xi.23 these four apterous females had 
produced 25 alate y. females, 9 males, and the 2 intermediates, but no apterous 
V. females developed in the colony. 

Intermidiates Nos. 19-21. 

Intermediates Nos. 19 and 20 appeared 8. ii. 26 in a colony of a new line 
of the same strain of the aphi««, which was coinnieiiced with one fundatrix in 
April 1925. The colonj' consisted of the offspring oF three apterous v. 
females, which were transferred on 4. xii.25 and produced 12 alate sexuparsc, 
3 apterous v. females, and the 2 intermediates. The aphides were reared 
under comparatively low temperatures in a glasshouse and development whs 
slow. Intermediate No. 21 appeared in a colony of the same line on 3. vi. 26. 


IV. General Conclusions. 

The problems concerned with the occurrence of winged forms in Aphides 
have received the attention of several investigators, and it is proposed in the 
present paper only to discuss the question in relation to the significance of 
the intermediate forms. 

From the numerous data obtained during the rearing experiments with 
A. rumieisj it is evident that alate virginiparae tend to produce apterous v. 
females, although occasionally they may produce some alate forms. Alate 
sexuparsB in my experiments only produced sexual females (apterous). 

Apterous viviparous females may produce onl} apterous v. females, especially 
in the early summer generations, but in general they tend to produce a mixed 
progeny of apterous v. females an 1 a varying percentage of alate virginiparse. 
In a normal environment this tendency to produce alate forms becomes more 
pronounced towards late summer, when^ with the advent of the sexual phase, 
alate sexuparse predominate, together with alate males. When partheno- 
genetic linos were continued throughout winter, under moderate temperature 
conditions, the dominating type in the offspring of apterous v. females was 
found to be alate sexuparse with occasional alate uiales*. From about the 
end of April, onwards throughout early summer there was a marked increase 
in the number of apterous v. females which developed in the colonies. 

The apterous v. female cannot be considered as just an alate form which 
has lost its wings. Its occurrence and behaviour, especially as regards the 
type of offspring it tends to produce, fits well with the requirements of the 

* Apterous v. females may predominate under specially favourable conditions, vide 
Davidtoiii J«, ^Science/ n. s., lix. April i8th, 1924, p« 864. 
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life-history, and there appears to be in nature a somewlmt irregular, rhyth¬ 
mical appearance of alate and apterous individuals during the life-cycle of 
the species, the alate forms being developed at appropriate periods. This 
may be due to more or less established physiological conditions^ which have 
evolved in association with seasonal changes and the migrating habit. Under 
experimental conditions, particularly by the influence of temperature and 
nutrition, this inherent tendency appears to be affected and an increase in 
apterous forms may be obtained. 

The intermediates here recorded, in those crises where it was definitely 
known, were the offspring of apterous v. females, or of intermediates them¬ 
selves, and were produced in colonies where there was a high tendency for 
alate forms to bo produced. As regards the kind of offspring they produced, 
we have seen tliat the intermediates tested out behaved as apterous v. females. 
May we not then regard these intermediates as forms which, under con¬ 
flicting physiological influences, are tending to the apterous condition, but the 
reaction is incomplete and wing rudiments and other associated external 
structures are not fully suppressed ? The intermediate of the type C 
approximates extremely closely to the normal apterous v. female and suggests 
that in the latter individuals, the gene material which makes for wings and 
associated structures is suppressed or rendered inactive and these characters 
therefore remain dormant. This may conceivably be brought about by tlie 
influence of physiological factors in association with the apterous condition. 
One is led to the view therefore that the apterous condition is due to 
physiological causes, although its evolution has doubtless involved gorminal 
changes. 

In this respect the recent work of Ackerman (1926) is of interest. This 
author considers that “. . . 1 wing production in the grain aphid {lihopalo- 
siphum prunifoUw. Filch) is dependent upon changes in the proportion or 
concentration of certain materials in the hmniolymph. . . 

If we consider that the alate form represents the more primitive and 
stable condition in Aphides and that the apterous form has been secondarily 
evolved, it seems to tlie writer that the more logical statement of the probleni 
should l>e : What factors induce the apterous condition in these insects? 

There is considerable evidence to show that the proportion of apterous v. 
females wdiich may develop in a colony—at any rate in certain generations— 
is influenced by onvironineutal factors such as nutrition and temperature. 
The evidence is somewhat conflicting, which doubtless, to some extent, is 
duo to the diflSculty of repeating any set of environmental factors. It must 
not however be overlooked that in migrating species of Aphides there is 
evidently an inherent influence at work, which ensures the appearance of 
alate forms at appropriate periods of the life-cycle. This influence is 
doubtless stronger in some forms than in others, according to the degree of 
specialization and stability exhibited by the species, and we cannot expect 
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the same n sults from all species. In some Callipterini for example, the 
apterous condition appears not to have been developed. Similarly in some 
other species of Aphides the alate forms may be comparatively rare. 
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Alcyonaria of the Abrolhos Island's, Western Australia, By Laura 
Thorpe, M.Sc. (Mrs. Hunter), formerly Assistant Lecturer in Zoology, 
University College of North Wales, Bangor. ((Jommunieated by 
Prof. W. J. Dakin, D.Sc., F.L.S., Derby Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Liverpool.) 

(Percy Sladen Trust Expedition to the Ahrolijos I'^lands. 

Under the leadership of Profcbsor W. J. I>aki\, D.Sc., F.Ij.S.) 

(Platks 30- 34.) 

[Head ICth February, 19:^8.] 

The opportunity of examining this Collection of Alcyonaria was given me 
by Prof. Dakin, who made the collection in his second expedition to the 
Abrolhos Islands, We.st Australia, in 1915. 1 thank Prof. Dakin for this 

opportunity and also for hi.s kindly help and criticism in the preparation 
of the paper. I have examined all the specimens, except two species of 
Pcnnatulacea, recently recorded by J’rof. Hickson (1922). The work has 
been done in the Zoological Departmenf, University College of North 
Wales, Hanger, and I am glad to have this opportunity of expressing iny 
thanks to Prof. V. J. White for placing at luy disposal all the resources of 
his laboratory, and more especially for his kindness during the progress 
of my work. My thanks are also due ro Prof. S. J. Hickson for allowing 
me to examine the Alcyonaria in the Zoological I)cj)artmoiit, Manchester 
University, and for placing literature at m\ di-^posal; to Dr, Stuart 
Thomson, of Manchester University, for the loan of literature and help 
during my visits to the Manchester Laboratorj ; and to Mr. M. Burton, for 
the identification of the sponge Clathria tt/pica (Carter). 

Houtman’s Abrolhos Islands lie about forty miles otf the West Coast of 
Australia, on the edge of the Continental shelf, between 28° 15' and 29° 
latitude south. Prof. Dakin gives a detailed account of the history of the 
Islands in his report (1919) and points out the interesting coral formation of 
the islands, in which respect they differ from the neighbouring continental 
shelf. This coral growth is due to the tongue of warm water which extends 
down the coast of N.W. Australia, the tip reaching to the Abrolhos Islands. 
Here it is deflected away from the coast, thus leaving a strip of cold water 
between the islands and the mainland. The interest of the collection is 
therefore enhanced by the physical peculiarities of the situation from v^liich 
it has been obtained, and it is imporUuit to di.seovei* wheth<*r the fauna is what 
one would expect at this latitude, or whether there is a distinctly tropical or 
subtropical bias. Reports on the Abrolhos (Collections already published 
LINN. JOURN.—^ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVI. 39 
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reveal a strong tropical facies in all except the fish fauna, which is 
mainly composed of southern temperate forms and a few tropical species 
associated witli coral reefs. The Alcyonaria also present a tropical facies, 
and, although a few temperate forms are present, a favourable comparison 
can be made with previous collections from coral reefs in the Indian Ocean, 
Our knowledge of Alcyonaria in the Indian Ocean has increased con¬ 
siderably since the publication of the Maidive Reports in 1902, for 
collections have been recorded from all parts of the Indian Ocean except 
the southern area. The collection from S.W. Australia made by Michael- 
sen and Hartnieyer was chiefly confined to Shark’s Bay and the coast, 
and did not include the Abrolhos Islands. Thus, the present collection 
helps to complete our knowledge of Indian Ocean Alcyonaria and assists 
in determining the nature of the fauna of those coral islands. 

Excluding the Pennatulacea, I have identified twenty-four species, eight 
of which are new, and nine of which are represented by new varieties. 
The representaiion of the main orders of Alcyonaria is as follows. 

The Stalonifcrn appear to be rare, for only one genus, Sarrodivti/on, is 
present. This genus appears for the first time in sub-iropical w%nters ; 
previously it has been recorded only from the temperate seas of Great 
Urifaiii and once from Adelaide, The absence of the genus Clavularia 
agrees with all the other Indian Ocean collections except that from 
Zanzibar. The genus Tabipora^ usually one of the most abundant and 
luxuriant Alcyonaria on coral reefs, is not represented, and it is inter¬ 
esting to note that it is rare both at the Maldives and off the coast of 
Ocylon. 

Representatives of the .order Alcyonacea predominate, the majority 
being species of the lamily Nephthyidre. The representation of the genus 
Eimephtliya by three new species is worthy of note, since it is essentially 
a genus confined to temperate and cold waters, and is not typical of the 
warmer w^aters of the Indian Ocean, The nearly-related genus Gersemia, 
usually found in temperate waters, is represented l>y a single new species. 
The genera NepJdliya and Dendronephthya are not so well represented as 
one might expect from their distribution in other Indian Ocean collections. 
It is noteworthy to find a new species of Agaricoides^ especially in shallow 
waters. The genus was founded by Simpson (1906), who recorded one 
species from the Indian Ocean. Of the family Alcyoniidae the two species 
of Sarcophytum are typically sub-tropical forms, but the presence of species 
of Alcyoniiim in these waters is worthy of note, especially the species 
Alcyoniimi digitation, which has previously been recorded only from the 
temperate waters of the European coasts. The presence of four specimens 
of Xenia in the shore collection is interesting in that the family Xeniidse has 
not been recorded previously from W. Australia, and Xenia is essentially a 
warm-water genus. 
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The order Gorgonacea is ropresented by only Four specimens, three of 
which belong to the Juncellid group in the family Molitodida?. This order 
is not so well represented as in the Maldivo collection, but was more 
abundant in the collections from Zanzibar. It is remarkable that no 
member of the Muriceidse is present, for members of this family arc typical 
of waters of lagoons of coral islands, as is well shown in the Maidive 
collection. The absence of Primnoidae and Dasygorgiida? is not surprising, 
species of these families being usuall}' found in deep water. 

The genus iJeliojwra^ usually so abundant on other coral reefs of the 
Indian Ocean, is not represented l)y a single specimen. 

According to Prof. Dakin, Alcyonaria are found in the lagoons and 
along the shore of these islands, but they do not predominate. 

Apart from the distributional interest of this collection, it contains 
forms of phylogenetic and taxonomic importance.* The stoloniferous 
creeping membrane in the specimens of Xenia provides a link between the 
orders Stolonifera and Alcyomicea. The three species of Eunephthya 
belong to the subgroup Alcyoniformes ; tlioy provide a link between the 
lobose members of the family Alcyoniida) with their well-devolopoil cauieii- 
chyin and the tree-like forms of the Nephthyidfc. One species, E. irlntei, 
is quite lobose in appearance, whilst brocJi! is mortJ dendritic. Also, 
the well-developed endodermal canal system in the canuhwalls of these 
specimens is like that found in the Aicyonacca. An extra endodermal 
longitudinal canal system in the canal-walls in E, hroehi calls for special 
attention. Tlio new species of AaariroiJes conKrms Simpson^s statement 
that the genus is closely connected with Lemnaiia, The structure of the 
polyps in Aparieoides and their method of introversion is described in detail. 
The close resemblance of the specimens of/Iin this collection has 
caused me to include a number of old species of Alci/onium as varieties in 
the old-established species, Ahyoniam spJuvrnphnnnn, The spicules found 
on Sarcodictyoa tropicale^ the first species of the genus to be recorded in 
warm waters, are of remarkable Interest. The Saycodiefijon has incorporated 
in some way the silicious spicules of sj^onges, including some of the 
tetractinellid sponge upon which the specimen is creeping. 

List of Species. 

Order I. STOLONIFERA Hickson. 

Family Glavulariidae. 

Sarcodictyon tropicale^ sp. n. 

Order IX. ALOYONACEA Verrill. 

Family Xeniida. 

Xmia hlumi Schenck Yar.pekarti, nov. 

Xenia tematana Schenck var. Httoralis, nov. 

Xmia depreasa Kukth. var. kukentAali, nov. 


89 * 
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Family Alcyoniidaa. 

Alcyanium spharophorum Klunzinger var. amtralienm, nov. 

„ „ „ var. saxigena^ nov. 

„ „ „ var. littoralif, nov. 

digilatum Linn. 

Sarcophytum trotMiophorum Marenz. var. au8tralien$i9^ nov. 

„ ncuta 7 igulnm (Marenz.) var. occidentalism nov. 

Scieropliytum durmn Pratt. 

Family Nephthyidae. 

Dcndronephthya niyreacem Kiikth. var. ahroUiosay nov. 

?» folifern Piitl«*r. 

Ntphthya cimplanata Kdktii. 

„ glomerata Th. & Simp. 

Eunfphthya alrndhom, sp. n. ^ 

„ whiiei^ sp. n. 

„ hrochi^ sp. n. 

Gevae^nia austraUensis, sp. n. 

Subfamily Siphonogohoinje. 

Ayaricoidea simpsonlf sp. n. 

Order III. GORGONACEA. 

Suborder S c l F. ii a x o N i a. 

Family Melitodidae. 

Mopaella kbinzingori Kiikth. 

,, hicksotiim sp. n. 

Acahai'ia dakxnim sp. n. 

Suborder Holaxoni \. 

Family OorgonellidaB. 

Scvpearia furcata Hickson. 

Genus SAROODICTYON Forbes. 

The two previously recorded .species of the genus, S* catenatum and 
S. ayglomeratiim, have been found only in British seas except for a specimen 
of S. catenatum found off Adelaide at 20-35 fathoms and recorded Ly 
Hickson (1921). The .specimen in the present collection is the second 
example of the order Stolonifera to be found in the Australian area and the 
first of the genus from sub-tropical waters. 

There has been much discussion as to the affinities of the genus Sarco- 
dictyon, of which only one species, S. catenatum^ is at all well known. 
Milne-Edwards and Haime placed the genus as a member of the subfamily 
(^ornularidse, but Forbes (1853) maintained that it difiered from Alcyonium 
merely in the ribbon-like stolon. Later writers place the genus close to 
Clavularia in the order Stolonifera, and Hickson in agreement with Sars 
united the genus with Clavularia* This was accepted by many, but later 
Hickson (1921) again separated them and drew attention to the fact that 
C. dura is the connecting-link, having hard walls like Sarcodictyon* 

Xhere has been much controversy as to the width of the ribbon«like stolon 
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and the arrangement of the zooids in tlie two species of SarcotHctyon ; also 
as regards the texture of the surface and the colour. 

Members of this genus are found growing attached to pieces of stone or 
shell, but the specimen in this collection appears as a network of strands 
over a somewhat flattened tetractinellid sponge. Tliis hahitat has much 
significance in the organization of the specimen. 

Sabcodictyon TBOPICALB, sp. 11 . (PI. 30. figs. 1, 2 ; 1*1. 33. tigs. 1 and 

8 - 12 .) 

Locality, —Dredged between Rat Group and Pelsart Group. One 
specimen. 

The specimen is a narrow anastomosing ribbon, forming an irregular net¬ 
work on both surfaces of Clathria typica Charter, a flattened tetractinellid 
sponge, 13 X 5 cm. The sponge is dark gre}', in striking contrast to tlje pale 
pink stolon of the Sarcodictyotij reported to have been originally vermilion. 
The stolon is not continuous but broken up into jiatches of varying l(‘ngtlis. 
In some cases a single strand does not branch at all, whereas another strand 
may give off many sub-strands, all of which originate at the bases of the 
polyjis. 

The polyps are usually in single file and the stolon is then 2 mm. wide, 
but they are sometimes arranged alternately, giving a zig-zag oft'ect, when 
the stolon is slightly wider. There are many round, oval, or square 
flattened patches of stolon, each of wdiich has from two to five j)olyps 
and has lost the ribbon-like appearance. These patches possibly represent a 
stage in the evolution of the ribbon, for the polyps are so arranged as to 
indicate the beginnings of an “ anastomosis.” Similar enlargements of 
the stolon are reported in S, catenaiam by Herdman (1883), but not by 
Hickson (1921). Specimens of S. catenatum in the British Museum 
(Natural History) have the polyps arranged in single file, although in a 
specimen from the Shetlands two polyps w’ere occasionally situated together. 
This expansion of the stolon seems to sup])ly a transition to the expanded 
lamellar stolon of the other genera of Stolonifera, e. g., C/arw/ar/a. There 
are also isolated polyps dotted on different parts of the sponge which are 
young forms (see later). 

The stolon, flattened from above downwards, forms a thin crust, which is 
thickest in the middle of its breadth. The surface is exceedingly rough to 
the touch, owing to the tightly packed spicular elements. The edge of the 
stolon also is fringed by the protruding needle-like spicules. Between the 
polyps on the surface of the stolon is a mass of densely-packed rods, n( edles, 
and stars, all arranged in a criss-cross manner ; lying above these are Ijirge 
irregular masses which are often pink and obviously ro8j)onsible for the 
vermilion colour of the colony. 

The polyps, which are all retracted, form dome-shaped prominences, and 
the calyx, consisting of eight lobes, and protecting each retracted polyp, is 
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the most obvious structure in each prominence. These calyx-lobes are hard 
cone-like structures, quite distinct from one another, and ending in blunt 
points round the apparent moutli. The width of each polyp is l*76-2 mm., 
and the distance between the bases of two consecutive polyps is usually 
•5 mm,, although in some oases the bases of the prominences are practically 
touching and occasionally are *75111111. apart. All these distances are much 
less than in S. eatenatwn described by IJerdman (1883), where the distance 
between the two polyps is at least 1*5 mm. The terminal aperture or 
“ mouth ” is really the termination of the non-retractile side-walls of the 
polyp body and varies in size according to the degree of contraction of the 
polyp. In one or two cases it was so wide as to disclose the upper part of 
the polyp body bearing the true mouth and tentacles. The true mouth* is 
•75 mm. wide, and from the crown surrounding each one are eight tentacles 
of uniform size, but very short in comparison with Herdinan’s specimen ; 
possibly they are rather contracted. The average length is *418 mm., 
although the longest one measured *796 mm,, whereas those of Herdman’s 
measure 2-2*5 mm. Tlie tentacles are broadest in the middle of their 
length, usually ‘088-*132 mm. ; also they are mesenteric in position and are 
covered with exceedingly minute irregular calcareous spicules, which I 
discuss later. They taper to rather a blunt point and bear small rounded 
protuberances, the pinnules, on tlieir lateral edges. The pinnules first 
appear as very slight elevations, giving the edges towards the base of the 
tentacles a wavy aj)pcuranco. Gradually small rounded protuberances evolve 
which are longest in the wide central part of the tentacle and decrease 
towards the blunt tip, 

Male reproductive organs^ not hitherto recorded in the genus, are present 
in this specimen at different stages of development, but none actually mature. 
Attached to one mesentery is a small rounded body *058 mm. long and 
•942 mm. broad, consisting of a number of rounded cells covered by a la}er 
of endoderm cells. Other groups of cells representing more advanced stages 
in the production of spermatozoa are present, the most mature form being 
*187 mm. long, consisting of a mass of densely packed cells at the periphery 
and a coagulum in the centre. 

The spiculation of the colony is of outstanding interest and is closely 
bound up with its habitat, for besides the typical calcareous spicules various 
kinds of silicioiis sponge-spncules are found in large numbers in all parts of 
the colony* Their presence is a remarkable phenomenon, for they form part 
of the organization and support of the Sarcodictyon. Different types of 
sponge-spicules are found in definite regions of the colony and tidee the 
place of the typical calcareous spicules, which are very poorly daveloped, a 
striking contrast to previously recorded species of Sareodictyon* 

Tt is a curious fact that the spicules of the sponge to which the Stirco^ 
dictyon is attached are but little represented, those from other sponge genera 
preponderating. Spicules from the following genera may be recognized 
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Stellata, Geodia^ Pachymatisma^ Douatia^ LatrunvuUa, Halichondria^ and 
Suberiies. The majority, however, are the needle-like oxea typical of 
Halichondria. 

The problem as to how these sponge-spicules lla^'(; become incorporated by 
the Sarcodictyon may be met by alternative suggestions ; firrstly, that the 
spicules have been deposited on to tlic surface of the colony ; and, secondly, 
that the colony has collected the spicules from the dermal membrane of the 
sponge. The former suggestion is comparable with the bcdiaviour of certain 
sponges which are capable of utilizing foreign sponge-spicules which may settle 
on them. It is well known, also, that sponges may incor}»ora(e the 
spicules of other sponges, for frequently one sponge atlacbes itself to 
another sponge, and if the upper one dies it is noticed that macerated 
spongin remains as a covering, whilst the spicules penetrate the living 
sponge. Clathria typica provides an excellent example of these phenomena, 
for the dermal membranes are full of foreign spicules. 

The constant orderly and definite arrangement of the spicules in the 
Sarcodictyon and the absence of spungc-spieules on the uj>por surface of 
young forms (as described later) suggest the incorporation of the tipicules 
from the dermal membrane of the sponge. Their transportation may he 
comj)ared with the transference of spicules known to occur in sponges. 

The distribution of the spicules is as follow^s :— 

A. Surface^layer of Stolon, —This area presents an exceedingly rough 
surface, which is quite different from the granulated texture of ^S'. cafenatnm 
described by Herdman (1883). It is due to the numerous and various 
sponge-spicule.*® and irregular pink calcareous masses densely packed 
together forming a hard inflexible wall. The calcareous bodies, true 
Alcyonarian spicules, which are not closely packed, as in S, caicnatum^ are 
responsible for the vermilion colour of the living colony. They vary both 
in size and shape, the average diameter being *044 mm. ; but some are 
*073 mm,, and a few measure *119 mm. 

The following sponge-spicules are present:— 

(1) Oxea, •066-*ll mm. in length, typical of llalichondria, are in tlie 
majority. 

(2) Spherasters, few in number. 

(3) Microrhabdi, a form peculiar to Geodia and Pachymatisma, 

(4) Large and small triradiates. 

(5) A few anatrisenes, orthotrisenes, and large oxeotes. 

(6) Many forms of styli, the majority being iylostyli. These monaxon 
forms, •013-*022 mm. wide, are very obvious in this upper region of the 
stolon, and are arranged in a criss-crossmanner with the smaller spicules 
packed in between. 

(7) A few dendritic forms. 

(8) Acanthostyli, the true Clathria spicules, which are few in number. 
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B. Middle Part of the Stolon. —This part consists of the mefiogloea in which 
are a large number of lacunse, giving a trellis-work effect which is found 
chiefly towards the outer edges of the stolon. The narrow interlacing bands 
of inesogloea separating the lacuna3 contain the endoderinal tubules (which 
communicate with tlie spaces), together with the oxea averaging *07 mm, in 
length and a scattering of exceedingly minute irregular calcareous spicules 
averaging *0088 mm, in length, 

C. Lower Part of the Stolon. —The majority of the spicules are thesilicious 
oxea varying in length from '08-*19 mm. There are also a number of large 
oxeotes and a few tylostyli and orthotrisenos. There is a sprinkling of the 
Alcyonarian calcareous spicules in the form of exceedingly minute irregular 
bodies averaging *0055 mni. in length—very different from the largo variety 
in the upper part of the stolon. 

D. The Cali/.r-Lobes of the Pohfps. —The walls of these cone-like pro¬ 
tective lobes arc formed of oxea, *0165 mm. in length and *0132 mm. in 
width, larger than those in other jiarts of the colony. They are arranged “ en 
chevron,’’ leaving the inner part of the lobe-wall free, except for the minute 
irregular calcareous spicules, *005,5 mm. in length. A very few tylostyli 
are occasionally found at the base of the lobe. 

E. T*he Polyp Body- Wall. —Exceedingly minute irregular calcareous 
spicules, similar to those in the lower part of the stolon,'occur. Towards 
the base of the l>olyp they arc more numerous and are accompanied by a few 
oxea placed at right angles to tlie main axis of the polyp. 

F. 21ie lentacles. —Minute calcareous spicules are scattered on both 
surfaces of the tentacles. They are oval, square, or triangular bodies, some 
being bilobed, and presenting a figure-of-eight appearance. They vary in 
length from •0088-*0132 mm. 

In the younger colonies the spicular elements are somewhat different from 
those of the older ribbon-like colonies. Young forms of one or two polyps 
present a granulated appearance as if coated wdth sugar, and so approach 
S. catenatum described by Herdman (1883), A young form of only one 
polyp has a smooth upper surface, no silicious sponge-spicules being present. 
The lower part, apposed to the sponge, has a few oxea. The colony of two 
polyps has a few large oxeotes on the upper surface and the edges of the 
short stolon appear fringed due to the projection of the oxea from the 
margin. This young stage, liowover, is very different from the older ribbon. 

Comparison between this specimen, the specimen described by Herdman 
(1883), specimens of S., catenatum from British seas, those in the British 
Museum (Natural History), and Hickson^s specimen from Adelaide shows 
the following differences ;— 

(1) The stolon of my s})ecinien is 2 mm. wide, where the polyps are in 
single file and often broader. In Herdman’s S. catenatum fhe width is 
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1*5 nim. aiiJ may be less. Hickson’s S. catenatum has tlio strands still 
narrower, l^mm. wide, and Museum specimens were also 1 mm. wide. 

(2) Rough surface of the stolon. Whereas the surface of S. catenatum is 
smoother and presents a more granulated appearance. 

(3) Spicules.—The true Alcyonarian calcareous spicules are poorly 
developed^and do*not form a dense layer as in S, catenatum^ wh(jre they are 
well developed. Silicious Sj)onge-s})icules help in the supporl. 

(4) The distance betw’ceii the polyps is less than in S. catenatum. In my 
specimen their bases are usually *3 mm. apart and they are frequently 
touching ; in S, catenatum they are 1*5-2 mm. apart. 

(5) The tentacles are shorter, being *4-*79 mm. long, for even after 
allowing for contraction there is an a])preciable difference from those of 
S, catenatum, where they are 2-2*5 mm. long. 

The other known species, S, agglomerata, described briefly by Fort)es 
(1853), is in the British Museum (Natural History), and comparison shows 
agreement in the following external characters :— 

(1) Rough surface. 

(2) Broad connecting ribl)on. 

(3) Arrangement of polyps in single file, though often in clusters of two 
or three. 

The two specimens differ in :— 

(1 ) (Jolour,— S, agglomerata is ocliracoous-yellow^, whereas mv specimen 
was vermilion. Colour, however, is not a safe specific character. 

(2) Sidcules,—Tlie rough surface in mjglomerata is due to the true 
Alcyonarian calcareous spicules, wdiich are very well developed. In my 
specimen the calcareous sjncules are poorly developed, and the largo monaxon 
sponge-spicules are mainly responsible for the rough surface. 

Genus XENIA Savigny. 

Distribution ,—This widespread genus, consisting of few species, occurs 
for the first time in West Australian waters. Essentially a warm-water 
genus, the presence of the four specimens in the collection is significant. 
These specimens w*ere characteristically attached to coralline masses and 
found in littoral waters. The absence of the subgenus llefermvenia, confined 
to warm seas, with the exception of II, capensts, is to be expected. The 
siphon-like tubes in the specimens, suggesting dimorphic //e/emre/wa, are 
young forms ot Xenia, It is impossible to include Uetero,rema wdth Xenia, 
us suggested by Kiikonthal (1902), until it is shown that siphonozooids are 
immature autozooids, which would ultimately develop. 

Phylogeny, —May (1900) considers the family Xeniidjc to be derived from 
Clavularia^ the main difference being in the evolution of the coenenchym. 
A better-developed coenenchymal mass at the base of the polyps, due to their 
union, gives a better support and a better nutrition than a creeping 
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membrane. The specimens of Xenia in this collection show an intermediate 
stage in this evolution, for the stolon in all the specimens is membranous 
and there is only a slight union at the base of the polyps ; these are not 
young forms, as showm by the presence of genital products. Tentacles vary 
in species of Xenia, some having wart-like pinnules arranged in a few rows, 
others having longer pinnules in many rows. Specimens in the collection 
show this variation, and one is so specialised that pinnules are on both sides 
of the tentacles. Hence the orders Stolonifera and Alcyonacea are linked 
together, Clarularia mollis with its thin membranous stolon providing tbe 
link. The specimens of Xenia in this collection also show how feasible is 
the suggested connection between Anthelia and Xenia, 

Classijication, —The genus is in a state of flux and our knowledge of 
diagnostic characters is still uncertain. New and slightly varied characters 
appear in every work on Xenia, and probably in the future there will be 
merging of several species into one which will have more elastic diagnostic 
characters. The origin and character of the spicules in Xetiia separate the 
genus from all other Alcyonaria, but their s})eeific value is questioned by 
some. Pearly writers maintained that it was negligible, but Kiikenthal (1911) 
points out that variability in form of the disc-like spieu'es can be used as a 
reliable specific character. Little attention lias been paid to the distribution 
of spicules in a colony of Xenia, This, together with their form and nature, 
will probably be of specific importance in the diagnosing of species in future. 

All writers agree that the size of tbe polyp can be utilised systematically 
only in very rare cases, because of variability in a single colony ; this may 
be eitlier modificalional and due to contractility of polyps or to differences 
in their age. 

Great systemalic significance has been attacheil to the tentacles and 
pinnules. Schenk (1896) regarded the structure, size, and distribution of 
the pinnules in the tentacles as constant characters, and he established three 
siibgenera, but, later, May (1900) ignored the size and number of pinnules 
per row as specific characters. Ashworth (1900) revised Schenk’s classi¬ 
fication table, but Thomson (1905, 1908) maintains that the size and 
arrangement of pinnules are often misleading owing to contraction and to the 
presence of immature forms. Kiikenthal (1902, 1912) attaches importance 
to the structure of the tentacles and arrangement of the pinnules in the 
determination of species, but in 1911 states that these may lead to erroneous 
conclusions owing to contraction. He suggests determining the number of 
pinnules in the transverse row at the base of the tentacles. It is difficult to 
consider even this as a safe character, for the pinnules at the base of the 
tentacles frequently do not originate at the same level. Undue importance 
should not be attached to the bare strip on the middle of the inner surface 
of the tentacles, since it is apt to be obscured or exaggerated according to 
the degree of contraction. 
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All writers are agreed that the form of the stalk is not a snflTiciently 
constant character for the esiahlishment of new species, although the stalk 
should be taken into consideration with otlier more constant characters. 

Xenia blumi Schenk var. pelsarti, nov. (PI. 33. figs. 2-7.) 

Locality .—Pelsart Island, shore collection. One specimen. 

The colony consists of membranous patches creeping irregularly over the 
surface of coral; the thickness of the patches at the centre is approximately 
1*5 mm., but towards the margins they are extremely thin, often being merely 
the thickness of paper. 

The polyps, arising from the upper surface of the crecjnng stolon, have 
very little support, for if the specimen is removed from spirit the polyps 
collapse as a tangled heap on the membrane. In common with many writers 
I use polyp to indicate the free portion of the polyp. The distance 
between the polyps varies considerably, for in a few cases their body-w\alls 
are attached for a very short distance at the base, whereas in other cases they 
may be 1 mm. apart. The wall of each polyp is very thin, and it is possible to 
see the stomodmuin and mesenteries through it. The stomodseum is fairly 
long (2*1) mm.) and the mcseiiterieb are typical. The polyps are extremely 
slender and vary considerably in length, for the body is from 8-10 mm. and 
the tentacles average 5 mm. ; the average width of the polyp body is 0*75 mm. 
and that of tbe tentacles 0*214 mm. The slender tentacles are usually in a 
straight line with the polyp body and have pinnules confined to the upper 
surface ; these are arranged in three rows on either side of the middle line 
and in mature forms are of two kinds. Towards the proximal end are wart¬ 
like protuberances similar to the pinnules of young forms, while those towards 
the distal end are tongue-shaped, gradually decreasing in size towards the 
tfp of the tentacle. The basal part of each tentacle is free from pinnules for 
a distance varying between *2 and *42 mm., hut the first definitely rounded 
protuberance is usually *882 mm. from the base ; up to this distance the two 
lateral edges are merely wavy in outline. There are from eighteen to 
twenty-five pinnules in each row, the outermost one on each side developing 
before the other rows, as is evident by the progressively lower level of origin 
of the pinnules in passing from the outer to the inner row. Thus, whilst the 
pinnules of the outermost lateral row on either side have become longer and 
more tongue-shaped, and average *25 mm, in length, the pinnules of each 
middle row are not so long, being *219 mm., and those of each inner row 
present a rounded appearance with a length of *126 mm. In the distal half 
of the tentacle, however, the pinnules are all similar and tongue-shaped, 
measuring *126 X *09 inin. The rows are much less definite in this region 
and the two innermost rows arise practically from the middle line. Towards 
the extreme tip, where the pinnules are smaller, they are irregularly scattered 
on the whole inner surface of the tentacle. Towards this proximal region it 
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is difficult to recognise the three rows, for tlie j)innules arise more or less 
.alternately. 

Young forms at varying stages occur on practically every patch between 
polyps with fully-developed tentacles. Tlie youngest forms, appearing as 
small pimple-like buds with a central hole, are situated towards the edge of 
the colony, whilst older forms with the beginnings of tentacles are further 
removed from the edge. I thought at first that the small forms indicated 
dimorphism, but on further examination I found intermediate transitional 
stages between the siphon-like forms with no tentacles and the adult forms 
with eight pinnate tentacles. 


Stapes observed in the iJevelopment of the 7entarle. 

(1) The youngest polyp appears as a cushion-Hke prominence with a 
central hole, at the margin of which there are eight indentations. The largest 
measures 0*2 mm. long. 

(2) The poIy})S averaging *524 mm. have unequal tentacles appearing as 
small tubular structures bending in towards one another like curved fingers, 
the longest of which (*154 mm.) curves round, meeting at the tip a shorter 
curbed protuberance from the opposite side. 

(3) Another young form has two tentacles, *5 mm. long and closely 
apposed, but there is no sign of pinnules. 

(4) One young form has six tubular tentacles of varying length flattening 
out at the distal end. The longest, *(>93 mm., has the beginnings of pinnules 
which appear *441 mm. from the base as three minute elevations on either 
side. 

(5) Another form with closely apposed tentacles up to 1 mm. long has 
faint suggestions of pinnules occurring *2 mm. from the base, the largest 
being *033 mm. long. 

(6) In a slightly older form, having tentacles 2*14 mm. long, pinnules 
arise *31 mm. from the base at the edges, and are ’OS-*!! mm. long. Higher 
up the tentacle and situated more ventrally is the beginning of the second 
row of pinnules on either side. 

(7) Gradually the tentacle lengthens and the third row of pinnules appears 
on either side; those of the outer row towards the distal end become 
gradually more tongue-shaped, while those of the inner row arc still rounded 
protuberances. 

(8) In developed forms the lower pinnules are wart-like and tlie upper 
ones are tongue-shaped ; there are three rows on either side, each with 
eighteen to twenty-five pinnules. The members of a row arc not so numerous 
in young forms and are not closely situated; thus the origin of the pro¬ 
tuberances can be seen and the mid-ventral line of the tentacle is left quite free. 
As the second and third rows evolve the mid-ventral free space is confined to 
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the lower part of the tentacle as the upper part becomes, covered with the 
more closely apposed longer pinnules. 

The spicules in the colony, which are confined to the ectoderm, are of 
horny consislency with an organic basis impregnated with calcareous 
material. All are fiaitened, oval, bilobcd structures with average measure¬ 
ments of •016-019 mm. long and 0*11 mm. wide, the front view appearing 
almost circular. Although fairlj*^ abundantly distributed towards the base of 
the polyp body-wall, they are not numerous enough to touch one another. In 
the upper region there are practically none. The longitudinal axis is usually 
parallel with the axis of the polyp and the edge or flat lace is presented 
indifferently to the surface. Spicules are more numerous at the base than 
towards the distal end in the tentacles. A very few spicules are scattered at 
the base and margin of each pinnule, more being present in the rounded 
Ibrins than in the tongue-shaped vaiiety. The contractility of the polyps, 
evident by the transverse grooves seen in the stomodajal region, is associated 
with the scarcity of spicules, as is the difference in length of adult tentacles 
(those av(‘raging 111 mm.). The tongue-shaped pinnules vary in length 
owing to contraction, thus debarring their specific use. Spicules are evident 
in the young forms. In stage (2) there are a few spicules *012 mm. long in 
the l>olyp body-wall but none in the smaller tentacles. Spicules are seen 
in polyps at stages (4j and (5); they arc *0176 mrn. long in the bodj-^-wall, 
•008--013 mm. long at the base of the tentacles, and ‘OOG-OOS mm. long at 
the tip. 

In the development of the sperm-sac all stages are evident from the germ 
cells, with large nuclei and reticulate protoplasm in the mesogloea of the 
mesenteries, to the well-developed sporni-sacs almost filling up the cavity of 
the coeleiiteron. These sacs are somewhat hexagonal in outline owing to 
pressure, and the largest observed is ’242 mm. in diameter and is packed w ith 
cells. No small central cavity as described in A. hirksoni by Ashworth 
(1899) is observed. 

This specimen resembes Xenia bhnni Schenk previously recorded from the 
hot w^aters of Ternate (Moluccas). 

It agrees in :— 

(1) Pinnules situated only on the ventral surface in three rows at each 
side leaving the axis free ; in their number and occurrence in two varieties. 

(2) Tentacles—their shape and length. 

(3) Spicules—of the usual shape and size, and agreeing with May’s 
diagnosis (1900) in that they are not numerous. Other authors do not 
mention the distribution. 

It differs in ;— 

(1) No supporting trunk but only a membranous stolon. Kilkenthal’s 
description is nearest to this in which he says that the base of the colony is a 
thick fleshy individual stem from the upper surface of which arise the polyps.^ 
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(2) Polyps have a greater average length and are narrower than those in 
Ashworth’s diagnostic table. Too much iinportauce must not be attached 
to this character, for the variations may be due to contraction. 

Xenia ternatana Schenk var. littoralis, nov. 

Locality ,—Pelsart Island, shore collection. One specimen. 

The colony is a white flattened membranous mass creeping over coral. 
Polyps of one variety arise from the upper surface and are less thickly dis¬ 
tributed towards the margin, where they may be 1 mm. apart, than in the 
central area ; the extreme edge is devoid of polyps. The bases of the polyps 
in the centre of the membrane are usually in contact, and often the ectoderm 
of two adjacent polyps is fused for about 1 mm. Even some young forms 
have their bases joined for a distance of *75 mm. In some parts there is a 
suggestion of a stalk, due to the joining together of as many as five polyps 
in the basal region. These are often well-developed polyps with reproductive 
elements. Polyps in all stages are present as in the previous species. Their 
walls are so thin that the stomodanim and mesenteries are visible ; only the 
two dorsal mesenteries have well-developed filaments which run in a sinuous 
course to the base of the polyp. The length of the polyp body is from 
5-8 mm. and the width averages *75 mm. The tentacles are 4 mm. long 
and 5 mm. wide. The stomodajum is proportionately short, being *819- 
1*4 mm. long. The tentacles have two rows of pinnules on either side of 
the middle line on the ventral surface, numbering from 18-20 per row, 
arising alternately and having many zoochlorellje. The pinnules towards 
the proximal region of the tentacles are more rounded than those towards 
the distal end, which are longer, almost pointed structures, with an average 
length of *141 mm. and *06^ mm. wide at the base. A very few” aro more 
distended, appearing thinner and longer, *17 x *056 mm. There is no doubt 
that contraction is responsible for the slight variability in size of these 
pinnule^, all of which decrease towards the tip. The extreme base of the 
tentacles is devoid of pinnules for a distance of *35 mm. 

The polyps, when out of water, collapse and appear as a tangled heap 
lying on the basal membrane, in consequence, no doubt, of the scarcity of 
spicules. Spicules are absent from the lower region of the polyp body-wall, 
but towards the stoinodaeal region a few are scattered in the wall. In the 
region of the origin of the tentacles there are more, and a few are found in 
the base of the tentacles, but no two touch one another. All are confined to 
the ectoderm and are typical of the genus. They are flattened, bi-lobed, 
oval forms which present different surfaces to the exterior so that some 
appear almost circular. They measure •0198-‘022 mm. in length and are 
•012 mm. wide. Reproductive elements in different stages of development 
are present, the largest of which are obviously immature spenn-sacs. The 
growth of each of these sacs from a single genital cell on the mesoglcea of 
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the mesentery can bo traced in the different stages, 8'Celled stage, in 
this specimen. 

The specimen approaches most closely Xenia ternatana described by 
Schenk from Ternato (Moluccas) (1896). Kukenthal (1902) and Ashworth 
(1900) also describe this form, and Thomson and Henderson (1906) establish 
a now variety “ elongata for a specimen in the Zanzibar collection. 

This variety agrees with X, ternatana in the following :— 

(1) Pinnules arranged in two regular rows on either side of the ventral 
surface, leaving the mid-line free. Pinnules rounded below and long in 
the distal region. 

(2) Tentacles slender and long. 

(3) The measurements of the polyps. 

The following differences characterize the new variety:— 

(1) Number of pinnules per row, nhich is less tlian in Imth the typo- 
species and the variety elongata* 

(2) No supporting trunk but a meml)ranous stolon. The latter is a charac¬ 
teristic of elongata^ but the polyps are shorter in this specimen. 

(3) Sparse distribution of the spicules, whereas Kiikenthal, the only pre¬ 
vious writer referring to their distribution, speaks, of them as absent only 
from the pinnules. 

Xenia depressa Kiikth. var. Kt^KENTiiALT, nov. (PI. 30. fig. 3.) 

Localitg. —Pelsart I»le, shore collection. Two specimens. 

Those two moinbraiious greyish-white colonies occur as creeping masses on 
pieces of coral. Tiie stolon, of leaf-like thickness at the margin and only 1 mm. 
intho middle, has the polyps arising from the exposed surface quite indepen¬ 
dently but close together. In many cases the walls of two adjacent polyps are 
fused for a very short distance. Young forms situated between the more 
mature polyps occur towards the edge of the stolon, which is free from polyps 
for a margin of 2 mm. The evolution of tentacle and pinnule is comparable 
with that in Xenia hltimi var. pelmrti previously described. The polyps are 
extremely long, especially in the larger specimen, for the polyp body-wall is 
8-15 mm. long and •8-1*2 mm. wide, with tentacles 6x'r> mm. ; the walls 
are transparent. Some polyps are shorter and have tliicker walls, contrac¬ 
tion being evident in the transverse rings in the wall of the stoiiiodjeal 
region. Variation in quantitative characters may also be due to local 
environment. The stomodseiim measures 1*5 mm. in length, although in 
contracted polyps the average length of the stomodaeum is only 1 mm. 

The pinnules are all of the long tapering variety and of varying length 
due to contraction. The average measarements are *25-’37 mm. in length 
aud *037 mm, in breadth in the middle; towards the base and tip of each 
tentacle they are shorter and cone-like. Two rows, each consisting of 
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18-20 pinnules, are situated on both surfaces closely apposed. Towards 
the base of the tentacle, for a distance of •2-*3 inin., there are no pinnules. 

Correlated with the collapsible nature of the polyps there is a scarcity of 
spicules, these being sparsely distributed and confined to the terminal 
pinnules. Their number probably varies in inverse proportion to the 
numbers of zoochlorollse, which are in profusion. The spicules are elliptical 
bilobed structures •017-022 mm. long and ’015 mm. wide and are variously 
orientated. 

Reproductive elements are not well developed in either specimen. Both 
have immature sperm-sacs attached to the mesenteries, the largest sac, 
*094 mm. in diameter, being filled with cells which ultimately give rise to 
spermatozoa. 

These two specimens approach Xenia (fepressa Kiikenthal, 1912, the 
locality of which is unknown and which resembles X hauiana May. 

Resemblances to X. depressa are as follows :— 

(a) Membranous stolon with closely apposed polyps. 

(b) Pinnules 6n both surfaces of tentacles. 

(e) Form of spicules. 

Differences are:— 

(a) Scanty distribution of spicules. 

(/>) Fewer pinnules in a row. 

(c) Narrower polyps with transparent walls in the expanded forms. 

Genus ALOYONIUM Linn. 

Distribution. —This is a very wide-sju’cad genus, since species occur on the 
coasts of all seas, both in temperate and tropical zones, thus differing from 
the majority of Alcyonaria. From Australian waters only a single specimen 
of A. pacbydados has been recorded, Kukenthal (1910). 

Classijieaiion. —Klnnzinger (1877) gave a most elaborate scheme of 
classification which has been used to some extent by all later authors. 
May (1900) and Schenk (189(5) revised it, and the more recent writers, 
including Hickson (1895, 1900, 1903, 1905), Kiikenthal (1910), and 
Thomson (1908, 1911, 1921), based much on the scheme, which, however, 
they criticised. No new scheme of classification has entirely usurped 
that proposed by Klunzinger, although many new species have been created 
and more attention has been paid to the internal organization of the 
colony. The systematic arrangement of the genus is unsatisfactory, and a 
necessary revision will result in the grouping together of many known 
species into one larger species having more elastic diagnostic characters. 
A more satisfactory systematic arrangement would result from greater 
stress being laid on the age of the spicules, their distribution and the avoid¬ 
ance of confusion between the stages of growth and the different forms of 
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spicules. There is more uniformity in species of Alcyonnim than in other 
genera. The slight difTerences between many species were termed individual 
fluctuations by Thomson and McQueen (1908). Although they suggested 
including A, pacTiyelados with A. sphcprophorum^ the large size of the dumb¬ 
bell spicules in the former suggests that it should bo regarded as a distinct 
species. The genus, distinct from other genera of the Alcyoniidae in having 
only one kind of zooid, at one time was divided into two subgenera. Forms 
from cooler waters were classed as Aleyonium^ and those from warm waters 
as Lobularia. It is now agreed that there is no evidence for the establish¬ 
ment of Lohularia as distinct from Alcyonium and only the latter is retained. 
Little stress is laid on the anatomy of Alvyonium colonies and, apart from 
Hickson’s work (1895) on A. diyitafum^ little is known. Possibly the varia¬ 
tion in size and arrangement of the pinnules may in future be of systematic 
value. Thomson and Henderson (190G) give data regarding the tentacles 
of A. pachycladosy and S. Thomson (1921) refers to the colour of the tentacles 
and spiculation, but these authors do not attach any spocitic importance to 
these facts. 

All the specimens, except one which is A. digitatnm and hence of interest 
in these waters, I consider to be members of Alcyonium spluvrophoimm, a 
species with many varieties, including many of Klunzinger’s species. The 
differences between the varieties depend on the size and proximity of the 
lobes to one another and the size and distribution of the two kinds of spicules. 
Undue importance must not be attached to size until the age of a colony is 
determined and genital products have been examined. 

Alcyonium sph^ophorum Klunzinger var. australiensis, nov. (PI. 31 . 
fig. 1 ; PI. 34 . figs. 1, 2.) 

Locality. —Wooded Island. One specimen. 

This sjiecimen, 8 mm. high, consists of an extremely short, wide stalk 
4x10 mm., attached to coral, and a much lobed cupitulum. The stalk is 
visible only one side owing to the overgrowth of the brain-like capitulum. 
The latter, 14 mm. wdde, has numerous bullet-shaped lobes 5x5 mm. in 
such close proximity that the sides and basal parts are flattened and the 
upper parts rounded. The whole colony is extremely hard, all exposed 
surfaces having a white sugar-like coating consisting of small figure-of- 
eight spicules. The true colour of the colony is pale bro\vn. The polyps, 
of one kind only, are in different stages of retraction, the majority being 
completely retracted within the coBnenchymal mass, thus leaving the white 
coating very evident. The crown of each polyp bears eight similar pinnate 
tentacles with pinnules on each side. The latter are short bent fingers 
turning inwards, the proximal ones, *088 mm. long and *041 mm. wide at 
the base, being the longest. They originate *088 mm. from the base of the 
tentacle and are arranged in two ventro-lateral rows of five pinnules. 

LIKH. JOUHN.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVI. 40 
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The two varieties of spicules are elliptical bilobed forms and dumb-bells 
with spiuose heads. The distribution is as follows 

(1) The body-wall of the polyp contains elliptical forms •035-*044 mm. 
long. They are usually touching or overlapping in the upper part but are 
scanty in the lower part. 

(2) The crown bearing the tentacles is packed with elliptical forms, a few' 
of which extend up the mid-line of the aboral surface of each tentacle. 

(3) The tentacles have a small variety of elliptical forms *0264 ram. long, 
scantily distributed in the aboral region. 

(4) The pinnules are devoid of spicules. 

(5) The surface of the lobed cnpitulum has elliptical spicules which are 
densely massed together to form the white coating. The majority have only 
a slight wraist and are *048 x *0176 mm. ; others, somewhat larger, *052 X 
•022 mm., have a more definite waist and a few have the ends rather square. 
A few forms are small rounded spicules *028 mm. in diameter, and some 
are quadrilohiilar *035 x *026 mm. Although the type-spicule has the form 
of a figure 8, the presence of the young, minute, rounded forms which give 
rise to them hears out the suggestion that spicules origimite in the ecto¬ 
dermal layer. Further development of the spicules gives rise to the larger 
dumb-hells of the interior, and a suggestion of ibis is showui hy the larger 
elliptical forms with their square ends and the quadrilohiilar forms in this 
surface-layer. 

(6) The upper part of the lobed capitiilum has mostly elliptical spicules 
•039-*051 mm,, which are packed closely together. Some larger ones, 
about ’057 mm. long, present a more irregular edge and are, a transition- 
stage to the dumb-bells, a variety which is rare. The latter are *088 mm. 
long and •026-’035 mm. wide and have a slight neck aiid two heads covered 
hy short rounded spines. 

(7) The lower part of the lobe is not densely packed with spicules ; some 
of them are elliptical forms, but the majority are transitional irregular forms 
and dumb-bells with heads covered with pointed spines. 

(8) The spicules of the stalk and cortex are similar in that all are of the 
dumh-bell variety with a smooth, short, broad neck and heads covered with 
short blunt spines. They measure *088 X-035 mm. and are thickly dis¬ 
tributed. 

I found no trace of reproductive elements and possibly the colony may be 
a young form, although the distribution of the spicules in the tentacles 
suggests maturity. 

Alcyonium sPH.fflROPHORUM Kluuziiiger var. »axigbna, nov. (PI. 30 . 
fig. 4; Pl.31.fig. 2; PI. 34. fig. 3.) 

Locality* —Reef, Pelsart Group. One specimen. 
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This specimen is a fleshy-lobed dirty white mass attached to a piece of 
white coral. The broad, smooth, sterile stalk, 45 mm. wide and 20 mm. 
high, has at the distal end the convex, lobed, somewhat brain-like capitnlnm, 
which is a little wider than the stalk and bears the inonomor{)hic polyps. 
The eapitiilum divides into a few extremely short thick branches upon wliich 
the polyp-bearing lobes are thickly crowded, so as to overhang the stalk on 
one side. The lobes, 10x7 mm., have the polyps in close proximity, especially 
on the exposed rounded tip, where the average distance is *088 mm. Polyps 
situated between two loljcs are often 1 nan. apart and all are in different 
stages of retraction. The crown of each l>olyp supports eight pinnate ten¬ 
tacles •4<I2 mm. long. The pinnules originate '088 mm. from the base of 
the tentacle and are situated in a lateral row each consisting of five pinnules. 
The most expanded pinnule measures *132 nun. in lenglli and *062 mm. in 
breadth at ihe base, but tovvards tbo proximal end of the tentacle the pinnule?' 
are more rounded. 

Tlieie are two varieties of si>icules, viz., typical bilobed forms and spinose 
dumb-bells. Their distribution is as follows :—Both body-wall and the 
(‘rown bearing the tentacles are quite free. At the base of some of the 
tentacles there are from two to ti\e minute oval disc-like spicules, modified 
elliptical forms, *0352 mm. long. The surface-layer of the lobed capitulum 
is den>ely packed with (dliplical spicules of specific form and size. Some 
forms are transitional to the dumb-bells ; they arc bilobed ovals, *055 mm. 
long with irregular emls, dumb-bells *077-*083 nun. long with a narro\N 
neck ’017G inm, wide and a cluster of rounded protuborances at each head, 
and also quadrilobular forms *046 nun. long. Inside the capitulum are many 
spicules showing the evolution from the figure-of-eight variety to the dumb¬ 
bells witli well-developed spinose heads. The cortex of the stalk has very 
few spicules, there being an average distance of *044 mm. betw^een the two, 
and all are of the dumb-bell variety with short broad spines at each head, 
leaving a short, smooth, thick neck. They measure *07-*088 mm. in length 
and •022-’035 imn. in width. A few elliptical forms are also present. 
Inside the stalk at both proximal and distal ends there are only the spinose 
dumb-bell spicules. 

Sperm-sacs at different stages of maturity are attached in clusters to the 
mesenteries of the polyps. The smallest observed was *033 mm. in diameter 
at the eight-celled stage ; the largest was *077 mm. wide, packed with a nias.s 
of cells which would ultimately develop into spermatozoa. No sacs were 
mature. 

Aloyonium sph^rophorum Klunzinger var. littoralis, nov. (PI. 31 . 
fig. 3; PI. 34 . fig. 4.) 

Locality .—Wooded Island, shore collection. One specimen. 
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This greyish-white specimen is broader than high (30 mm. wide and 
15 mm. high) and consists of a short, broad, sterile stalk (4 mm. long, 
10 mm. wide) supporting a lobed polyp-bearing capitulum. The soft 
leathery stalk, attached to coral, with the capitulum overhanging at one side, 
has a smooth surface showing transverse grooves, possibly a sign of slight 
contraction. The capitulum branches slightly, each branch having 3-7 
lobes of varying size, usually measuring 5x5 mm. A number of smaller 
lobes arise immediately from the capitulum between the short branches. 
The monomorphic polyps in different stages of retmction are confined to the 
lobed capitulum. They are not so closely situated (being 1 mm. apart) at 
the base of and between the lobes as they arc at the rounded ends of the 
lobes, where they almost touch. 1 could not determine the true size of the 
polyps as none was fully expanded. The crown of the polyp bears eight 
pinnate tentacles, which are free from pinnules at the base for a distance of 
•11 mm. There are two rows of six pinnules each at either side of the 
tentacle, which terminates in a pinnule. The pinnules are rounded cone¬ 
like structures packed with zoochlorellse ; their average measurements are 
*088 mm. long and ‘Ofifi mm. wide at the base. 

Two kinds of spicules, bilobed elliptical forms and sliort broad dumb-bells, 
are present. They are distributed as follows :— 

(1) III the polyp body-wall are bilobed ovals •04-*05 mm. long and 
•0154 mm. wide. Some have lost their regular shape and have minute 
rounded protuberances at either end ; some appear as dumb-bells *066 mm. 
long with a cluster of rounded sjiines at the heads. They are more closely 
packed at the upper end, and the majority have their axes parallel with the 
axis of the body-wall. 

(2) The crown bearing the tentacles is fairly well packed with spicules at 
right angles to the tentacle axis. They are elliptical, the largest •OS in 
length. Some are slightly irregular ovals, 

(3) The surface of the capitulum is not thickly covered with spicules. A 
few are elliptical, but the majority are dumb-bells with blunt spines from 
two to four in number at each head. These are •056-’088 mm. loug and 
•022--04 mm. wide at the smooth neck. A few forms are spiiiose and 
quadriradiate (*056 X *026). 

(4) The inside of the capitulum has very few spicules but more variety of 
form is shown. The majority are dumb-bells with a few elliptical and 
quadrilobular forms. 

(5) The stalk has many spicules in both cortex and deeper layers. The 
majority are broad dumb-bells •079--096 niin.x *033 mm. At each head 
are broad spines. 

No reproductive elements are evident in this colony. 
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Table of Comparison between Varieties 0 /Alcyonium sphserophoruin. 



A, spharophorum 
Klunziiiger. 

A. sphterophomm 
var. australimm. 

A, sphaerophorum 
var. snxigena. 

A, sphesrephorum 
var. littoralis. 

Lobes of 

Bullet-like lobes 

Rounded bullet- 

Rounded finger- 

Rounded bullet- 

Oapitiihiiu. 

flatly spherical, 
close togel hfr, 
broader than 
high. 

like lobes,later¬ 
ally compressed 
towards the 

base, closely 
situated. 

like structures, 
longer than 

broad, close 
together. 

like, not tightly 
compressed. 

Surfaces .... 

Granular, white. 

Very granular, 
appears as a 
white coating. 

Leathery, fleshy 

cunsistenev. 

* 

Soft, smooth. 

Polyp Spicules 

i 


Kllipticalbilobed, 
•0.S5-D44 mm. 
long, packed in 
upper body- 

wail. Scanty 
in lower part. 

Elliptical bilobed 
ovals, '03«5 mm. 
long. None in 
bodv-walL 

Bilobed ovals, 
*04-*05 mm. 

long,dumb-bells 
with long necks 
and rounded 
protubtu'ances 
at heads. Upper 
body-wall has 
many spicules. 
Lower body- 
wall has few. 

1 Crown. 

1 

.... 

Packed with oval 
spicules. 

No spicules. 

Packed with spi¬ 
cules. 

1 Tentacles .... 

i 

1 


1 Quite a spi- 

1 cules at the 
base which ex¬ 
tend up the 1 
} aboral surface. | 

A few spicules at | 
j the base (2-5). 

i 

1 

t 

Many spicules at 
the base, form- 
inga continuous 
band. A few 
on the aboral 
surface. 

Pinnules ..,. 

1 1 


Arranged in two i 
lateral rows, ^ 
0 per row, bent i 
Augers 088mm. j 
long. 1 

1 

! One lateral row 
' either side, 5 
per row. Pin¬ 
nules '125 mm. 
long. 

Two lateral rows, 

<» per row. 
Rounded cone- ! 
like, *088 mm. 1 
long. : 


Alcyonium digitatum Linn. (PI. 31, fig. 4.) 

Locality ,—Pelsart Island. One specimen. 

This specimen is a large white-Iobed mass 50 mm, long and 60 mm. broad, 
consisting of an extremely wide, short, sterile part 10 ram. long and an upper 
oapitulum consisting of large rounded lobes. The latter bear the mono- 
inorphic polyps, most of which are retracted, but the few extended forms 
are white to transparency, with tentacles each bearing a lateral row of 
narrow, slender, pointed pinnules, •! mm, long and *018 nun. broad. The 
surface of the oapitulum is densely packed with spicules, the majority of 
which are damb*'bells with numerous irregular projections at each end 
resembling those recorded by Hickson (1895). The surface-layer of the 
stalk and inside of oapitulum and stalk are also fairly closely packed with 
spicules which are of great variety. There are dumb-bells and also branched 
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spicules of larger size, together with more irregular forms which hare 
branches radiating from a centre. 

Previously found in North European coastal regions. 

Genus SARCOPHYTUM Lesson. 

This genus is chiefly confined to the warmer waters of the Indo-Pacific 
Ocean, and is well represented in collections from these waters. It is found 
in the littoral region attached to coralline masses, and it is thus of interest 
to find the genus represented in this collection. 

Historically, the names of Marenzeller, Pratt, and Kukenthal are 
associated with the genus Sarcophytum, Pratt (1903) drew comparisons 
between it and the related genera Lohophytiwi and Sclerophytum. Kukenthal 
(1910) discussed and revised the classirication of the genus and compared 
it with the genus Anthoma&tus, Before KiikenthaPs revision the specific 
characters of the genus were based entirely on external structure. Maren¬ 
zeller (1886) used the shape and size of the spicules as specific characters, 
but Kukenthal does not attach importance to size, although in some instances 
he uses the spicules ns generic and specific characters. I consider that if 
mature colonies are examined the average size of the spicules is ns trust¬ 
worthy as any other quantitative character. Thus some importance should 
be attached to the size and spininess of the spicules with due regard to 
slight variations. Kiikenthal (1910) suggests that the size of the autozooitls 
is to some extent a specific character, but I would suggest that this depends 
upon their age and also on the preservation. Only living forms can give 
correct results. The structure of the polyps, especially the tentacles and 
the number of rows, size, and number per row of pinnules, is a reliahh* 
character. Kukenthal attaches much importance to the distance between 
adjacent autozooids, which he maintains to be fairly constant. Since those 
of the rim are closer than those of the middle, owing to growdh taking place 
at the rim, tlie distance between the autozooids, when used as a specific 
character, should be measured in the middle of the capituluin. 

Kukenthal (1910) reduces the number of species to five, which have more 
elastic diagnostic characters than formerly ; also the number of siphono- 
zooids between adjacent auiozooids towarcs the centre of the capitulum is 
taken as a reliable specific character. 

Sarcophytum trocheliophorum Marei Zeller var. australiensis, nov 
(PI. 31. fig. 5.) 

Locality ,—Wooded Island, dredged from lagoon. One specimen. 

The pale green colony is a complete mushroom attached to a mass of 
coral. The sterile stalk, 30 X 25 mm., appears smooth, but is rough to touch. 
It is granulated at the base, but higher up it is smoother with a series of 
longitudinal furrows; near the capitulum there ara numerous transverse 
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grooves, giving the stalk a very wrinkled appearance. The stalk broadens 
out at the distal end into a broad, almost flattened capitnhim 60 niin. wide. 
This has a marked central de[)re88ion and at the edge appears \Navy, being 
thrown into a series of folds with seven lappets curving over and covering 
the distal part of the stalk. 

The colony is dimorphic, the autozooids and si])honozooids being confined 
to the upper surface of the oapitulum. This has siphonozooids only in the 
central concavity, covering a breadth of 12 mm. bordering on this is an 
area with relatively few autozooids, 5 mm. apart, with ten to twelve siphono¬ 
zooids between them. Towards the outer edge of the capituhim adjacent 
autozooids are 1-2 mm. apart with two to three siphonozooids between. At 
the extreme edge of the laj)pets autozooids are often in closer proximity. 
The siphonozooids are comparatively large, ’132 mm. broad, with a small 
key-hole aperture *088 mm. long; they are closely packed together, being 
•06 mm. apart. The autozooids, which are nearly all partially or completely 
retracted, have the tentacles as bluntly finger-shaped structures *504 mm. 
long. The latter have a single row of six pinnules on either side which are 
rounded and stumpy, *088 X *044 mm., containing many zoochlorelhe. 

The form and distribution of the spicules are as follow^S :— 

(1) The upper part of the wall of each autozooid, often the crown, is 
closely packed with spicules. These are all slightly curved rod-like forms, 
•305-*353 mm. long, with a uniform width of *022 mm., having very faint 
spines. In the lower part of the crown they are perpendicular to the axis 
of the tentacle, but towards the base of the tentacle they are parallel with 
the axis. Some slightly smaller rod-like forms are found on the aboral 
surface of the tentacle giving support. On the oral face are a few minute 
ovoid bodies *0176 mm. long. The pinnules are devoid of spicules. 

(2) The surface of the capituhim between the zooids is packed with three 
varieties: 

(u) Some rod-like forms •24-35 mm. long with rounded spines. 

(/>) Many clubs up to *22 mm. long with rounded spines i)redomin- 
ating at the wide end. 

Many small irregular forms with rounded spines, which give rise 
to small rods *0119 mm. long. 

(3) Inside the capitiilum are rod-like forms •44-*576 mm. long. Some 
have small blunt spines at intervals of *022 mm., but some present merely a 
wavy edge ; a iniiiiber are slightly branched. 

(4) The lower granulated outer surface of the stalk has many large 
spindles the axes of which are parallel with the axis of the stalk. There are 
tour varieties:— 

(a) Large spindles •484-*528 mm. long and *11 mm. broad in the 
middle, covered with irregularly-arranged tuberculated warts. 
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(b) Shorter spindles or rods •286-'352 mm. long and *044 mm. wide 
with well-developed rounded spines. 

(c) A few clubs ’165 mm. long, similar to 2 b. 

(d) Irregular forms, similar to those of the oapitulum, which give rise 
to the short rods *11 mm. long. 

(5) Spicules of the upper stalk differ slightly both in form and distribution 
and include three varieties :— 

(a) Irregular forms such as 2 c and 4 d are in the majority. They 
give rise to spined rods *11 ram. long, which possibly develop into the 
longer rods and spindles of the interior of the colony. This seems to 
indicate that the spicules originate in the ectodermal outer layer and 
migrate into the inner mesogloea. 

{b) Spindles *284 mm. long, similar to 45. 

(c) A few clubs, similar to 2 5 and 4 c. 

(6) Inside the stalk are four varieties :— 

(a) The majority are spindles *418 X *044 mm. with blunt spines. 

(5) Large spindles *528 x *11 mm., similar to 4 a. 

(<!) A very few clubs, similar to 2 5. 

(d) A few irregular forms. 

I found no trace of genital organs in the colony. 

S. trocheliophorum has previously been found in the Red Sea, Port 
Denison, Torres Strait, and Madagascar. 

The specimen resembles S. trocheliophorum in the following :— 

(1) The appearance and form of the capitulum. 

(2) The distribution of the zooids. 

(3) The spicules, especially the club-shaped variety with well-developed 
spines, and the rods. 

The following differences characterise a new variety :— 

(1) Absence of the typical oval spicules with prickly warts in the inside 
of the stalk. In my specimen the spindles predominate and there are a few* 
clubs. 

(2) The rods and clubs are twice as long as in the type-species, also many 
irregular forms are present in this specimen. 

(3) There is more variety in the spicules of the surface of the stalk in my 
specimen. 

(4) The number of siphonozooids between adjacent autozooids towards 
the centre of the capitulum in iny specimen is greater. 

Sarcophttum aoutanqulum (Marenzeller) var. occiderttalis, nov. 

(PL 81. fig. 6 ; PL 34. fig. 5.) 

Locality ,—Dredged off Long Island. One specimen. 

One large grey mushroom-shaped specimen represents this species. The 
sterile stalk, 95 x 53 mm., is attached to a piece of coral and is rough and 
hard, a characteristic of the whole colony. It broadens out in the shape of a 
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funnel to the capiiulum, which bears the polyps on the upper surface. The 
latter is almost hidden, owing to two opposite sides of the disc having grown 
so as to expose the sterile under surface of the capituliini, whicdi is a con¬ 
tinuation of the stalk. This gives the outline of the ca{)itulnin the appearance 
of an oak-leaf. The edge of the capituluiii^ the thickness of wliich is about 
5 inm., presents a fairly hard, stiff, thin edge which bends round slightly 
towards the under surface. 

The colony is dimorphic, the majority of polyps being completely retracted. 
Hence it has been impossible to make a thoro'.igh investigation of the polyps. 
The autozooids are 5-() mm. apart towards the centre of the capitnlnm, 
but at the edge they are much closer, being 2*5 mm. apart. Between the 
openings of the autozooids lie the numerous minute openings of the siphono- 
zooids, ‘05 mm. apart, which become more numerous in proportion to the 
autozooids tow’ards the central part of the capitnlnm. They give the 
surface a pitted appearance. The pinnate tentacles, arising from tl)e crowui 
which surrounds the mouth, are comparatively broad rounded structures 
•408-*5 mm. long, each tentacle bearing a lateral row^ of seven lancet-shaped 
pinnules tapering to a blunt point, which, when completely expanded, are 
*121 mm. long, '033 mm. broad at the origin, and *043 mm. broad in the 
middle. They are packed with zoochlorellae. 

The form and distribution of the spicules are as follows :— 

(1) At the proximal end of the tentacles there are 6-10 rod-like spicules 
with their axes parallel with the axis of the tentacle. They liave a suggestion 
of a spinose edge and are •12-15 mm. long and ’088 mm. broad. 

(2) The crown has similar but slightly larger rods arranged at right 
angles to the axis of the tentacles. 

(3) The pinnules are devoid of spicules. 

(4) Body-wall of the autozooid has rod-like forms, few in number, con¬ 
fined to the distal half. 

(5) Surfaceof the capitulum is closely packed with three varieties of spicules: 

(а) The majority are clubs,‘Il-’IG mm. long, with rounded s])incs 
and wart-like tubercles which predominate at the wide end. 

(б) A few long thin spindles *198-’33 mm. long and 013 mm. broad, 
with rounded spines giving rise to more irregular protuberances. 

(c) Many small irregular forms, •066 mm. long, with broad rounded 
spines, some of which are almost square. Some are rod-like, *11 mm. 
long, and have rounded spines. 

(6) Inside the capitulum :— 

(a) Long spindles *4-*315 mm. long and 0*44 mm. broad which 
have whorls of rough, irregular, wart-like protuberances. 

(5) A few narrow spindles, *28 x *025 mm., having small rounded 
spines. All the spicules lie more or less parallel to each other, 

(c) A few irregular forms of the surface type. 
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(7) The surface of the stalk (two varieties) :— 

(a) Rod-like spindles *35~‘39 mm. long and 0176 mm. wide. These 
are covered wdth many rounded spines arranged irregularly. 

(h) CHubs •176--*198 mm. long with many well-developed tuberculate 
warts and long rounded spines. These forms are sligbtl}’ larger than 5a. 

(8) Inside the stalk :— 

(a) Short broad spindles with many well-developed tuberculate 
warts arranged almost in zones. Tliese spindles arc •24~-352 mm. long 
and *044 mm. wide. 

(/;) Smaller spindles *176 x *028 mm. having rounded spines. 

The colony is female^ for many rounded ova up to *28 mm. in diameter 
are present in the upper canals. The central part of each ovum appears as 
a dense mass due to the presence of yolk-granulcs. 

This specimen resembles Sarcophytam acutangulum in the following 
characters:— 

(1) Shape of the capituliim with its high folds. 

(2) Thin hard capitulum. 

(3) Form of sjdcules, especially the broad spindles with zones of warts ; 
in this respect the specimen approaches the genus Lohophyium. 

(4) Distribution of autozooids. 

I consider tlie specimen to represent a new variety because of the following 
differences from fbe type as described by Kiikenthal (19JO) ;— 

(1) Spindles of the inside of the capitulum are longer. 

(2) Irregular spicules on the surface of the capitulum. 

(3) Tentacles are slightly shorter. 

(4) In this specimen there are .4even instead of nine pinnules per row'. 

SCLEliOPHYTlTM DURUM Pratt. 

This specimen is small wdth a laterally compressed, cup-shaped capitulum 
and suggesiion of marginal lappets supported l»y a broad sterile stalk 17 mm. 
long and varying from 20-12 mm. in diameter. The colony is quite hard 
and brittle, especially the stalk, where enormous spindles can easily be seen 
through the ectodermal tissues ; a white encrusting sponge also covers parts 
of tlie stalk and upper surface of the capitulum. The autozooids are small 
and are more numerous towards the margin of the capitulum. Each stumpy 
tentacle, *56 mm. long and *315 mm, broad at the base, has fine rounded 
pinnules in a lateral row at either side. I found no trace of reproductive 
organs in the autozooids of this colony. There are no siphonozooids. T1 e 
enormous spindle-like spicules, 2*6-3 mm. long and *4 mm. wide, are 
characteristic. They occur especially in the outer layers, and along the 
stalk they are arranged longitudinally. They have small tuberculate warts 
up to *09 mm. in diameter. Towards the inside of the stalk the spindles 
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are of smaller size (*94 x *164 inm.), and many of them have rounded spines 
instead of warts. In the upper polyp body-wall the spicules are arranged 
parallel with the axis of the autozooid and support the base of each tentacle. 
The latter has a few very small smooth spindle-shaped spicules. 

Previously recorded : Maldives, near Nilandu Malilos Atoll, Addu Atoll. 

Genus DENDKONEPHTHYA Kiikenthal. 

The division of the genus Spongode$ into 1 >€ndvonep1iihya and Stereo- 
nephthya by Ivukciitlial aroused criticism, but an explanation is given by 
Shann (1912). Some writers still retain the older generic name. The 
genus is of wide geographical distribution in all tropical waters Ironi dcptl-s 
between 8 and 45 fathoms. Hickson (1903) records its abundance in the 
Maldives. Kiikenthal records species in cooler waters of the Japane.^e 
coast and one species from the West American coast. The classification 
of the genus is discussed by Hickson (1903), Kukenthal (1905), Sherriffs 
(1922), and Harms (1900). The latter ^hov^s the link of Dendronephthya 
with Xenia in the reduction of the mesenterial filaments. Shorrifi’s /dabo- 
rate grading system and aniliocodial formula does not result in any desirable 
simpliiication of the genus. 

Denduonkphtuya nigrescent Kiikth. var. abrolhosa, nov. (PI. 31. 
fig. 7 ; PI. 32. tig. 1.) 

Locality ,—Pelsart Island, 

The colony, G() mm. high, has a sterile white trunk 19 mm. long which 
gradually broadens out distally to form a flat, spreading, oval polyp-bearing 
area. Several equally thick, closely packed branches, the lowest of which 
are flattened, are given off from the trunk : these diverge many times before 
j)roduclng the terminal cream-coloured twigs bearing the polyps. The 
polyps occur iu bundles consisting of six to twelve individuals, and are 
arranged in loose ill-defined umbels. The polyps are oval in outline, being 
•65 mm. long and '58 mm. broad. They are situated on a stalk 1*5 mm. 
long and are supported by three Stutzbiindel spicules up to 3 mm. long, 
^^hich have very small rounded spines. The polyp spicules consist of eight 
double rows of spindles finely spined, each row having four pairs, with a 
few» smaller spimlles between the rov^s. The upp^rmost row of spicules 
protrude a little beyond the polyp head and are *38 mm. long, whilst the 
next pair, which are more curved, are '315 mm. long, the lowest pair being 
only *25 mm. long. The tentacles, which show only a suggestion of pinnules 
at the distal end, are well supplied with spicules in this region. There are 
eight pairs of spicules in every tentacle situated in two diverging rows. 
They are very jagged flattened .structures, varying in size, the lowest pair 
being *14 mm. long and '015 mm. broad, but the ujiper pair only '033 mm, 
broad, 
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The colony is quite flaccid due to the thin soft nature of the canal walls, 
there being a very few spicules in the form of small smooth spindles in the 
lower walls only. The surface of the lower narrower part of the trunk is 
thin and granular, due to the spicules being closely packed together. The 
majority of spicules in this region are irregular, small, spinose forms up to 
•126 mill, long with spines from 'OS-Od mm. long. There are also some 
thick spindles, *189 mm. long, and club-like forms, *126 mm. long, which 
have well-developed tooth-like spines. The upper part of the stem wall is 
very thin and transparent, containing long spindle-like spicules situated 
fairly closely together and parallel with the main axis of the colony. These 
white spindles are l’5-2‘7 inin. long and •088-*159 mm. wide, and have a 
very faint suggestion of spines *025 mm. apart. In the end twigs some 
spindles are longer, reaching a length of 3*78 mm. and a width of *25 mm., 
with more definite rounded spines. The mesenterial filaments, with the 
exception of the two dorsal ones, aro very poorly developed. Attached to 
the mesentary in one polyp were young sperm-sacs, one of which was 
•11 mm. wide. 

This specimen resembles 7>. niffrescens KUkih. (1905) in the following 
characters :— 

(1) There are four pairs of spicules in each double row, the uppermost 
of wdiich protrude. , 

(2) The size of the polyps. 

(3) The spicules of the basal wall of the trunk. 

(4) The number of polyps per bundle. 

It differs in the following characters :— 

(1) Canal spicules. 

(2) Size of the tentacle spicules. 

(3) Number of Stutzbiindel spicules. 

(4) Colour. 

The specimen also shows certain affinities with I.), florida^ which, according 
to Kiikenthal (1905), includes Wright and Studer’s species 6'. corymbosa^ 
which is in the same group as D. niyresrens. 

The affinities are :— 

(1) The canal walls are almost devoid of spicules. 

(2) The Stiitzbundel consists of more than one spicule. 

(3) The longitudinal arrangement of spicules in the upper crust. 

Dbndronbphthya folifbra Putter. 

Locality. —Pelsart Islaud. One specimen. 

This specimen is extremely delicate and flabby, the outer skin being trans¬ 
parent. It is dirty white with a few pink spicules in one of the lower 
branches. It is slim and tree-like, 83 mm, high, consisting of a sterile 
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trunk and a polyp-bearing area developed almost entirely in one plane. 
The main upright stem, 15 mm. in diameter, is extremely flaccid and granu¬ 
lated, giving origin at a height of 35 mm. to two leaf-like branches forming 
a collar. The branches are reflexed, thus hiding the upj)er part of the 
trunk. They again subdivide and bear polyps in small umbels, except at 
the margin, where they arise singly. Oharacteristic red spindles aie con¬ 
fined to these branches and to the main stcun immediately above the collar. 
From the latter the main stem continues, free from branches, for a distance 
of 18 mm., where it divides into an upper polyp-bearing area consisting of 
short cylindrical branches appearing on all sides. The walls of stem and 
branches above the collar are very thin, having a network of white sjjindle- 
like spicules. By repeated subdivision small twigs are produced whicli 
bear six to ten polyps which do not reach the same height, since young 
forms, having practically no BtiiUbundel, may frequently occur between 
the full-grown polyps. By the nnion of several polyp bundles at the end 
of a branch small umbels arc produced. The polyps arc white and oval 
(•75x’56 mm.), set on a stalk 1 mm. long, inclined obtusely to the stem. 
The polyp head is well protected by spindle-like faintly-spined spicules, 
which are slightly curved, *18 mm. long, and are arranged in eight con¬ 
verging double rows with five pairs in each row. The second pair in each 
row is the longest, but they do not ))rotrudo beyond tlie polyp head. The 
StiUzbiindel consists of five to eight spindles having minute spines ; the 
two uppermost spindles, l’89x’063 mm., are the longest, .sometimes [)ro- 
truding *6 mm. The few tentacle-spicules are small toothed plates, ’OSo- 
*066 mm. long, arranged horizontally. 

The lower trunk-wall appears granulated owing to closely packed spicules, 
the majority being irregular or quadriradiate forms with spines up to 
*05 mm. long. There are also clubs *22 mm. long, with a wide head bearing 
long spines. Others are slightly curved spindles having pointed tuberculate 
spines and measuring 'Hx ’063 mm., and may have long spines at one side 
only ; also some may be irregularly branched. The spindles of the upper 
trunk-wall, including the red variety of the collar region, are slightly 
curved and taper at either end to a blunt point. They have almost a smooth 
outline, for the spines are very simple. The average size is 1-57 x *09 mm., 
but a few are 2*2 mm. long and ’llS mm. wide ; there are short forms, 
•5 X *04 mm., with a smooth outline. 

Previous locality; West Asiatic coast, Java Sea, Siam. 


Genus NBPHTHYA Savigny. 

Kukenthal (1903) revised the genus Jfephthya and tabulated the species 
into large groups. He (1910) criticises the introduction of nevr species, 
although five are new in his S.W. Australian colleotion. Shann (1912) 
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compared and contrasted Lithophytnm {Ammoiliea), Nephthya, and Spon- 
godes, indicating how tlio species in the genus Nephthya exhibit all grada¬ 
tions from forms with well-developed Stiitzbiindel to those with poorly 
developed non-projccting Stiitzbiindel spicules. 

The genus is found in shallow waters of warm seas, and it is thus of 
interest to find two specimens in this collection. 

NkPHTHVA COMPl.ANATA Kuktli. (PL 34. figs. 6, 7.) 

//ora/zVy.—PeLsart Island. One specimen. 

This bush-like pale yellow colony is extremely flaccid. It is 137 mm. 
high, having a basal sterile trunk 40 mm. long and an upper polyp-bearing 
stetn, which branches in the plane in which the colony is flattened. The 
disbil porlion of the trunk divides into three main branches wliich produce 
short, thick, cylindrical branches supporting the polyp-bearing lobes. The 
finger-shaped lobes, appearing as catkins on the upper branches, are practi¬ 
cally all developed in the same plane. Towards the dishil parts of the 
hranchcfe they are closely apposed, {ind, since there are small clusters of 
polyps on the branches between them, not sharply marked off from one 
another. In the basal parts of the branches and the main stem the lobes 
and small clusters of poly{)S are not so close together, thus leaving bare 
patches. The horizontal situation of the polyps suggests a transition to 
the ISiereonfphthya. Each polyp is placed on a v. ry short thick stem, 
•() mm. long, with the small oval head *5 mm. long, almost at right angles 
to the. stalk. Each head is well protected by slightly curved spindle-like 
spicules up to *2 mm. long, arranged in double rows of five pairs per row ; 
each spicule, especially the outermost pair in each row, has well-developed 
spines about ’012 mm. long. The Stiitzbundel consists of five to six spindles 
up to 1 mm. long, converging towards the head of the polyp, the upper¬ 
most of which have their free ends somewhat thickened, with well-developed 
spines ’031 mm. long pointing upwards. 

The thin walls of the upper stem and branches are fairly closely packed 
with spindlc-like spicules more or less at right angles to the main axis. 
The largest of these is *63 x *094 mm., with well-developed unbranched 
spines up to *025 mm. long. Some forms, usually ‘3 mm. long, are club- 
shaped, with their spines developed at the thickened end. The wall of the 
sterile basal part of the stem is closely packed witli spicules, the spikes 
of which cause granulation. The majority of the spicules are star-shaped, 
exceedingly spinose, three- to five-rayed, with diameter up to *315 mm., and 
spines, often branched, up to *04 mm. long. These give rise to clubs, 
•263 mm. long, having long spines concentrated towards the broad end. 
There are also a few spindles, ’GSX’IS mm., with spines often very much 
branched and reaching a length of *09 min. Only star-shaped forms are at 
the extreme base. The canal walls are practically without spiculesj only 
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a very few smooth spindles up to ‘5 nun. being found at the ba.se of the 
colony. 

This specimen agrees in all essential characters with Nephthya complanaia 
Kiikth., 1910. 

Nephthya glomeuata Th. & Simps. (I'l. 32. fig. 2.) 

Locality ,—Pelsart Island. One specimen. 

This pale orange-brown coloin^, 102 mm. high, attached to coral, consists 
of a sterile trunk region, the extreme base of which is almost white, and 
an upper polyp-bearing branched region. The cylindrical sterile trunk is 
(iO mm. long and 15 mm. wide towards the base, but slightly narrower 
towards the distal end, where it begins to branch and bear polyps. Here it 
presents a glistening arenaceous appearance, possibly due to tlie longitudinal 
and transverse grooves, which give a corrugated appearance. 

Only the upper branches arise laterally and all arc covered with conical 
lobes b^rminating in rather a pointed manner and bearing the polyps, which 
are arranged in whorls. Some polyps are arranged in small groups arising 
directly from the surface of the main branch or sub-branch. The polyps 
are closely situated on the lobes and are supported on slwrt stalks J’25 mm. 
long so that their heads are inclined perpendicularly to the stalk, and the 
oral openings face the lobe and lie close to it. Eacli polyj), about 1 mm. 
long, is supported by four or five Stutzbiindel spicules, none of which 
project. These spicules are usually mm., with very long spines, 

up to •044 mm., often concentrated at the upper end. The polyp body is 
protected by eight double rows of very spinose spicules. The tentacles have 
bluntly spined rods, '14 X*022 mm., arranged “en chevron” on the aborul 
surface. 

The large circular canals in the polyp-bearing area arc 2 mm. in diameter 
and are separated by extremely thin walls devoid of spicules. The closely 
packed spicules in the outer w^alls of the trunk and branches which cause 
the roughness support the colony. The majority are irregular tri- or 
qiiadriradiate forms wdth well-developed spines up to *0126 mm. long. 
A few are almost club-like, *189 nun. long, and there are a very few spindles, 
*441 X *081 mm., with spines *025 mm. long. In the outer wall of the 
branches the spicules are mostly spindles of all sizes, with well-developed 
spines as long as *037 mm., which may be branched and often are more 
developed on one side of the spindle. One spindle, '819 x *126 mm., has 
branched spines *05 mm. long, but the average size is *441 x *107 niin. 
There are also some irregular forms and a few clubs with spines developed 
at one end of the trunk-wall. 

The only difference from N. ylomerata Tb. & Simps, is in the slight 
projection of the Stutzbiindel spicules in this specimen. 

Previous locality: Gaspar StraitS| east coast of Sumatra. 
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Note on the Genera Eonepbf>hya and Gersemia. 

Eunephthf/a and Gersemia are closely associated both morphologically and 
in respect of their habitat. The history of both genera is complicated, and 
there is still much difference of opinion with regard to their diagnostic 
characters. Kiikenthal (1896) abandoned the generic name Eunephthya for 
tliat of a more elastic genus, which he called Paraspongodes ; this was adopted 
by May (1900). Studer (1901) retained both the terms Eunephthya and 
Paraspongodes, The former included specimens with non-retractile polyps 
and the latter included those with retractile polyps and a well-developed 
coenenchym (i. the Eunephthya aleyoniformes in later classifications). 
Later KUkenthal (1903) follow^ed the rule of nomenclature and reverted 
to the original name, Eunephthya, He (1906) divided the genus into 
two genera, but differently from Studer, Forms in which the polyps 
have a calyx he termed Gersemia^ and those without one he termed 
Eunephthya, He (1907) divided this genus Eunephthya into two groups, 
the Aleyonifimnes and the Nephthyiformes, Molander (1915) revised the 
genus Gersemia,^ and argued tliat Gersemia (sensu Kiikenthal) cannot be 
considered as a legitimate genus. Molander criticised KtikenihuPs use of 
the calyx as a distinction between Eutiephihya and Gersemia ; he maintained 
that the calyx IkS not to be relied on as a means of diflPerentiation between 
genera or species because it is subject to actual individual variation. He- 
also discussed the canal system in Eunephthya and Gersemia^ and proved 
that a direct canal system is not a constant character of Gersemia (sensu 
Kiikenthal). Although he rejected the genus Gersemia as i^roposcd by 
Kiikenthal, ho came to the conclusion, after the investigation of Eunephthya 
(Kiiktli.) and Gersemia (Ktikth.), that the gemm Eunei>hthya (sensu Kukth.) 
should be divided into Gerse)nia Marenzellor, identical with Eunephthya 
aleyoniformes (Kilkth.), and Eunephthya Verrill, identical with Eunephthya 
nephthyiformes (Kilkth.). The characters distinguishing the Nephthyiformes 
and Aleyoniformes are sufficient for the eshiblishment of two distinct genera 
according to Molander. He showed from his survey of the canal system 
in the two genera that Eunephthya is developed from Gersemia, He also 
pointed ont the difficulty in determining the existence of a so-called calyx 
in Gersemia and showed it to be an individual variation, firooh (1916) 
adopted the classification suggested by Kiikenthal in 1907, and, further, 
added that the retractile polyps of the Eunephthya aleyoniformes are cylin¬ 
drical, whereas the non-retractile polyps of the Eunephthya nephthyiformes 
are club-shaped. Verrill (1922), in a diagnosis of the genus Gersemia^ 
referred to the calices as a generic constant character and pointed out that 
Molander (1915) erred in his application of the name Eunephthya, 

On the view that the group E, aleyoniformes is distinct from the genus 
Gersemia^ the former is represented in this collection by three new species and 
the latter by one now species. The Aleyoniformes, of wliicb only eight species 
are previously recorded, provide a link with the family Aloyoniidas; they 
are a transitional group between the lobose forms of the Aloyoniidce and the 
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tree-liko forms of the Nepthyidse. Eunephtliya and Gersemia are cold-water 
genera, and the majority of species recorded are from the deep waters of the 
Northern Arctic and Temperate zones. According to Molander they are 
the only two genera of the family Nephthyidjp which are found in the 
Northern Seas. The species of Eimophthya and Oersemia recorded from 
the warm waters of the Azores are uncertain ; similarly, E, maldivensis 
Hickson from the tropical waters of the Slaldives and E, piirpavea Th. & 
Hend. are regarded as of uncertain genus. The juesence of the four 
specimens in this collection is interesting, for it points to the fact that the 
fauna of the Abrolhos Islands is not entirely sub-tropical. 

Eunbphthya ABROLHOSA, sp. n. (PI. 30. fig. 5 ; PI. 31. fig. 8 : PI. 32. 
fig. 3; PI. 34. fig. 8.) 

Locality :—Wooded Island, dredged in lagoon. One specimen. 

This bulky specimen, 60 mm. high, is attached by an extremely thick 
cylindrical stalk, 25 mm. long and 20 mm. broad, to a piece of coral. The 
stalk is very soft and spongy with an extremely thin smooth wall, and at a 
height of 25 mm. it divides into three thick lohe-like bmiiche», tljrougli (he 
thin walls of which the mesenteries and gonads are seen. Tlio brajiches 
curve inwards and give off small, thick, spherical masses situated on the inner 
surfaces of the main branches; the stumpy appearance of tlie<e siih-hranclies 
is due to contraction. 

The pol 37 )S, situated on the terminal sub-branches and inner surfaces of 
the main branches^ are in close proximity. ^lany are completely expanded, 
the dark green wide-spreading pinnate tentacles being in contract to the pale 
green of the ccenencbym of brandies and stalk. In the eom})letely extended 
polyps the extremely thin anthocodial wall is 3 mm. long and the stomoduMim 
is very wide and flattened. Romo [lolyps have the tentacles bent inwards 
with only the ahoral surface evident, and here the upper | art of the antho¬ 
codial wall has transverse rings which indicate contraction. Other polyps 
have the tentacles completely curved under tlie anthocodial wall. A few 
poWps have their anthocodia completely^ withdrawn. The anthocodial 
region^ including the polyp bodj^-wall and tentacles, is devoid of spicules. 
Young polyps are evident, situated at the junction of the sterile stalk and tlie 
polyp-bearing area. The tentacles are lancet-shaped structures, 1-32 mm. 
long and ’138 mm. wide at the base, wdth seven fiuger-like pinnules arrangcid 
in a lateral row on either side. They curve in towards the axis of the 
tentacle and gradually decrease in size towards its tip. The average length 
of a pinnule is *35 mm. 

Inside the stalk is a series of longitudinal canals which are separated by 
thin soft walls devoid of spicules, except in the extreme basal region. Here 
there are man}' long slightly curved spindles measuring from •37-’54 mm. 
long and *031-*05 mm. broad and having a suggestion of spines. Only the 
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wall of the stalk at the extreme base has spicules in the form of a few 
spindles. The canal walls, especially those of the stalk, are traversed by 
numerous anastomosing eiidodermal canals, *018 mm. wide, which link 
together the much wider longitudinal canals. 

Ova are present in considerable numbers, attached to the mesenteries in 
the upper parts of the longitudinal tubes, and give the appearance of bunches 
of grapes. The largest ovum is *315 mm. in diameter. 

Diagnostic characters of Eunephthya abrolhosa :— 

(1) The soft spongy nature of the branching colony ; this is owing to the 
complete absence of spicules except at the extreme base. 

(2) Tentacles with seven finger-like pinnules in a lateral row either side. 

(3) Green colour of the colony. 

Eunephthya whitei, sp. n. (PL 30. fig. 6 ; PL 31. fig. 9 ; PL 34. fig. 9.) 

Loeality .—Wooded Island. One specimen. 

This small, very soft and spongy colony, 85 mm. high, has a smooth 
cylindrical sterile stalk, 20 mm. long and 15 mm. broad, which is pale grey 
at the proximal end and gradually becomes darker towards the distal polyp¬ 
bearing region. In its bulky appearance the colony resembles more closely 
members of the family Alcyoniidae than those of the family Nephthyidae. 

The distal part of the stalk divides into four very small, indistinctly bluntly 
lobose branches, two of which are taller than the others. The polyps are 
closely concentrated on these swollen terminal branches. Some are 
completely retracted, having the anthocodial regions almost completely 
withdrawn, thus leaving exposed verrucse, which are slight prominences 
with eight longitudinal grooves indicating the tentacles. Other polyps have 
the tentacles completely tucked in, leaving exposed only the anthocodia, 
2 inin. long. Others, again, are partially retracted, the tentacles merely 
curving inwards, whilst in other forms the tentacles are completely 
expanded. The tentacles, broad slightly tapering structures, are *819 mm. 
long and *441 mm. broad at the base. Situated in a lateral row at either side 
of each tentacle are seven pinnules, small rounded protuberances, *13 mm. long 
and *101 mm. broad at the base. No spicules are present in the tentacle. 

The wall of the stalk is exceedingly thin, devoid of spicules, and in the 
upper distal end so transparent as to enable the reproductive bodies to be 
seen. The interior of the stalk consists of a series of large longitudinal 
canals, which are separated by thin walls. No spicules are present in the 
canal walls except at the extreme base, where great quantities of spindles, 
covered wdth many rounded spines^ occur. The longest of these spindles, 
*882 X *132 mm., is slightly curved, but those of the average size, 
*63 X *088 mm., are straight. The canal walls are traversed by a network 
of fine endodermal tubes, *018 mm. wide, connecting together the longi¬ 
tudinal canals, as in the family Alcyoniidfls. Reproductive bodies similar to 
bunches of grapes are very profuse in the upper canals and are attached 
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to the mesenteries. All are ova, manj of which are almost mature i Ih 
largest examined was *315 mm. in diameter, and was filled with a mass o 
irregular globules and granules of yolk. 

Diagnostic characters of Eunephihya whitei :— 

(1) Resemblance in form to members of the Alcyoniida'. 

(2) Soft spongy nature of the colony due to the presence of very few 
spicules at the extreme base only. 

(3) Broad tentacles with seven rounded protuberances on either side. 

(4) Grey colour of the colony. 

Eonephthya broohi, sp. n. (PL 30. fig. 7 ; PL 31. fig. 10 ; PL 32. 
figs. 4, 5 ; PL 34. figs. 10, 11.) 

Locality. —Wooded Island, dredged in lagoon. Three specimens. 

Two of the specimens are more dendritic than the third, which resembles 
the Alcyoniidse slightly; all are brownish yellow. The largest specimen, 
70 mm. high, has a stalk 30 inm. long which divides into three smaller 
branches, which again subdivide into smaller thick branches terminating 
bluntly in a claviform manner. The surface of the base of the stalk is rough 
owing to a network of spicules. Higher up, the stalk becomes thin-walled 
and soft, and is WTinkled owing to contraction, as are the branches and sub- 
branches. The polyps are inostl}’^ confined to the inner surface of the main 
branches and of the short stumpy sul>-branches. They are comparatively 
large, for expanded ones are 2-2*5 mm. in diameter; they are arranged 
singly or occasionally in small groups on the terminal branches. 

The second specimen, 65 mm. high, and the smallest specimen, 20 mm. 
high, are similar to the largest specimen hut do not branch to the same 
extent. 

There are very few spicules in any of the specimens, and these are confined 
to the basal region. The wall of the base of the stalk has many spindles 
fairly closely packed together, the majority being parallel with the axis of 
the stalk. They are slightly curved, many with blunt ends, though a fcAv 
are sharply pointed. They are •4-*75 mm. long and *037-’0G3 mm. broad, 
having only a suggestion of spines. The inner part of the stalk consists of 
a series of longitudinal canals, separated from one another by fairly thick 
pliable walls, which, towards the centie, are *5 mm. wide. The hitter 
contain few smooth, slightly curved spindles up to *32 x *037 inm. In the 
end branohes the canal walls are much thinner and contain a few spindles 
similar to the others; they are transversely arranged at right angles to the 
axis of the lobe. 

The canal walls are traversed by a network of endodermal tubules, *018 mm. 
wide, branching in all directions and not in oue piano. These tubules link 
together canals of two series. One includes the wide longitudinal canals, 
1 mtn. wide, which are continuations of the polyps and have the eight 
mesenteries. The other series includes endodermal canals longitudinal and 
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parallel with those of the polyps and having an average width in all parts of 
the stalk of *09 mm.; none have any vestige of mesenteries. These endo- 
dfTinal canals are thus an extra longitudinal canal system and are connected 
with the wide polyp canals by small tubules. In the thin canal walls of the 
polyp-bearing area the extra canal system is absent and the main longi¬ 
tudinal canals are in direct communication by the tubules. The polyps are 
situated singly on the inner surface of the branched and on the stumpy 
terminal brunches ; on the latter the polyps are closely situated, whereas on 
the former there is an appreciable distance between two adjacent polyps. 
The nnijority of po]y[»s appear as large cylindrical structures with the 
tentacles slightly incurved. Others are completely expanded with wide- 
spreading tentacles; a few are withdrawn into the coenonchymal mass after 
the manner of species of Alcyoniidae. Spicules are absent in every part 
of the polyp. The tentacles are long finger-like structures, 1*8 x *441 mm. 
Each has ten pairs of pinnules situated laterally ; those at the proximal en«l 
are rounded, but towards the middle they are long finger-like structures, 
*441 X ‘1 mm. ; at the extreme distal end they are smaller. 

The colonies are all females ; ova of different sizes are present attached to 
the mesenteries in the nj>{)er parts of the canals. 

Diagnostic characters of Kunephthj/a hrochi :— 

(1) Dendritic colony. 

(2) Spicules concentrated towards the base of the colony, but a few in the 
upper part. 

(3) Long teufacles with ten pinnules on either side which are blunt 
proxinially but long distally. 

GeRSEMIA AUSTRALIENSIs/sp. u. (PI. 30. fig. 8; PI. 32. figs. 6, 7; 
PI. 34. figs. 12, 13, 14.; 

LocaliVj. —Dredged between Wallaby and Uat Islands. One specimen. 

This very compact rigid colony, 30 mm. long, is attached to a piece of 
coral by the cylindrical sterile stalk, 20 mm. long and 10 mm. wide. This 
rough granulated stalk has longitudinal ridges stretching its entire length, 
and indicating the infernal canals. The canal walls have few spicules which 
cause the stalk to be so pliable. At the distal end of the stalk is a hollow¬ 
shaped sterile capitulum with small lobe-like branches at the margin. The 
branches (tlie longest is 10 mm.) bear bundles of up to eight polyps. The 
monomorphic polyps, being retracted,appear as rounded verrucee, 2x2 mm., 
which are situated perpendicularly to the stalk. The wall of the unretractile 
part of the anthocodia is closely packed with spicules to form a calyx which 
protects the retracted anthocodial region bearing the tentacles. This wall is 
granulated owing to the presence of irregular spicules with long spines, the 
majority being rod-like structures up to *376 mm. long, branched at one end, 
whore there are long pointed spines •03-’04. mm. long ; other parts have 
rounded to tuberculate warts. There are also uubranched rod-like farms of 
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varying lengths, covered with a few small rounded spines, hiit in the largest 
rod, *346 X *02 mm., many of the spines are tuhorculate. The tentacles are 
all tucked in the calyx and are bluntly rounded structures, *378 X *189 nini. 
at their origin. They show a suggestion of pinnules only to^vlllds the base 
and contain many zoochlorellm. Large branched sfjicules with long spines 
are closely packed at the base and project from the sides ; further up they 
decrease in size and become more rod-liko with rounded spines, with axes 
parallel to the axis of the tentacle. Towards the tip they decrease in size^ 
being *052 X *004 mm., with minute rounded spines ; none project in this 
region, thus causing a smooth outline. 

The canals of tlie stalk, up to 2 mni. wide, are separated by thin walls 
containing very few spicules. Those of the polyp-hearing brandies contain 
many more spicules arranged criss-cross and presenting the following 
variety :— 

(a) Spindles up to *252 x *025 mm., with a few' rounded spines ; the^e 
may bo more rod-like with blunt ends. 

(/>) Forms similar to those in the polyp body-\valt, but smaller. 

(c) A variety of 5, *17 mm. long, with spikes from only one side of the 
spindle. 

(rf) A few minute irregular forms with the beginnings of long spines. 

The granulated appearance of the stalk is due to the closely-packed 
spicules, which are of four varieties, all under *18 mm. long :— 

(a) Irregular forms sliowing the heginnings of longer spines at one end. 

(5) Broad spindle-like forms, *157 mm. long, with liiberculato. s}»inf s. 

(r) Rods, *126 mm. long, w itli rounded tiibcrculate wart-like spines. 

(ci) Irregular quadriradiate forms with rounded to tuberculute wart-like 
spines. 

The surface of the slightly concave capitulum is rough, due to tlie wall 
being packed with spicules of three varieties:— 

(a) Many spindles with small spines (</. canal walls). 

(6) Many rods wdth spines at one end (c/. canal walls). 

(e) A small variety of rods (c/, canal w^alls). 

I found no trace of genital products. 

The characteristic of the species is the long spicules, branched at one entl, 
bearing the well-developed spikes. 

Genus AGARICOIDES Simpson. 

This genus was introduced by Simpson (1905) to include specimens 
collected from the Indian Ocean, all of which w^ere relegated to one species, 
Agancoide$ alcocku Simpson compares the genus with Lemnalia emend. 
Bourne. Bourne (1900) divided the genus Lemnalia into tw^o grou{)s, one 
of which had the anthocodia pedicellate. No drawings are given showing 
this stalk, nor does Bourne speak of the introversion of the anthocodia. My 
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specimen agrees Avith the characteristics of Affaricoides in its agariciform 
nature, pedicelled anthocodia, withdrawal of the anthocodial region into the 
verruca, which is in the form of a calyx. Each verruca, with its octagonal 
disc-like expansion, may be compared with the calices in species of Sarciu 
dictyon and Gerumm^ and Simpson says each is homologous with the 
verruca in iJopsella with its eight marginal lobes. Bourne (1900) says that 
this calyx is usually well developed in all orders of Alcyonaria except 
Alcyoniida. 

It is of interest to note that Agancoides alcocki was dredged from a depth 
of 40 fathoms, whereas the specimen in this collection is from shallower 
waters, for at the locality of Wooded Island the depth is not more than 
10 fathoms. Thus the genus is represented for the first time in very shallow 
w^aters. 

Aqabicoides siMPSONi, sp. n. (PI. 30. fig. 9 ; PI. 31. fig. 11; PI. 32. 
figs. 8, 9,10, 11 ; PI. 34. figs. 15, 16, 17, 18.) 

Locality .—Wooded Island. Four specimens. 

These four specimens -are small and blue-grey, probably young colonies, 
being less than 16 mm. high. Each consists of a short cylindrical sterile 
trunk attached to coral, and an upper polyp-bearing ^‘pileus/^ suggesting a 
young musliroorn. The largest specimen, 15 mm. long, has a stalk 7 mm. 
long and 9 inm. broad, which is formed by a number of longitudinal canals, 
the proximal regions of tb(‘ polyp bodies. The canal walls are packed with 
spicules, as is the wall of the stalk, thus giving a rigid consistency to the 
trunk. The surface of the stalk appears smooth, but is a feltwork of inter¬ 
lacing spicules. 

The rounded capitiilum is closely set with octagonal discs, each of which is 
a verruca into which the retractile anthocodial region is withdrawn. The 
small rounded verrucae, 1*25 mm. in diameter, have extremely granular 
walls with eight longitudinal grooves indicating the octagons. This is owing 
to the arrangement of the tightly-packed rod-like spicules which are “en 
chevron ” in eight rows. Each verruca may be termed a calyx with eight 
pointed lobes, which art free and bend towards each other, forming a false 
mouth into which the retractile portion of the polyp is tucked. Below the 
free euds of the calices, where the wall is continuous, the rod-like spicules 
are at right angles to the axis of the polyp, and in the basal region of the 
calyx the arrangement is criss-cross, forming a feltwork, although many are 
parallel with the axis of the polyp. The majority of spicules in this region 
are fusiform rods wdth spined tubercles. They vary in length from *22- 
*25 mm., and are *03 mm. wide ; some are more strongly spined than others, 
with spines *011 mm.long; others broadened out slightly at one end forming 
clubs. The other form of spicule in the calyx is an irregular flattened form 
*066 mm. long. 
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The retractile anthocodial region is situated on an extremely thin-walled, 
slender, stalk-like structure, which is brown. This stalk has very few 
spicules, •18-’21 mm. long and •012~*025 mm. broad, which are •06-12 mm. 
apart and at right angles to the axis of the polyp. The distal antliocodia 
has the wall packed with white spicules arranged en chevron to form 
eight lobes similar to those of the calyx. From each lobe arises a tentacle 
which can fold inwards and is thus protected. This folding under of the 
tentacle is the first stage of retraction of the polyp. Each tentacle is a 
long pinnate structure 1*17 mm. long, with a lateral row of pinnules on either 
side. Each row consists of six long lancet-shaped bluntly pointed pinnules, 
*189-2 mm. long and *062 mm. broad at the base, full of minute oval-shaped 
spicules similar to those in the distal part of the tentacle. The proximal 
part of the tentacle contains rods *17 x *126 mm,, with only a suggestion of 
spines. At the extreme base these rods are more or less at right angles to 
the tentacle axis, but gradually become parallel with the axis and diverge 
with increasing distance from the base. Their size decreases towards the 
distal end, where they are *11 x *07 mm., ami they become quite smooth, 
Thus, when infolded over the oral aperture *47 mm. wide, the basal 
spicules of each tentacle .form a kind of lid or operculum. 

The polyps in this specimen are at different stages of introversion as 
follows:— 

(1) The stalk is expanded, and at the distal end supporting the anthocodia 
many of the tentacles are infolded and the oral aperture is protected by the 
opercula. 

(2) The thin-walled stalk has partially withdrawn into the calyx or 
verruca as an introvert, leaving the anthocodia exposed and in apparent 
continuation with the calyx. The introversion is possible by the thinness 
of the stalk-wall and the horizontal distribution of the few spicules. 

(3) The anthocodia is completely withdrawn within the thin-wallod stalk, 
which is completely introverted within the calyx or verruca by strong 
bands of muscles. Thus, only the verruca with its eight caliccs or 
octagons is apparent. 

The walls separating two adjacent longitudinal canals are fused and 
thick. They are rigid owing to the well-packed spicules, the majority of 
which are small, flat, irregular forms, *063 X'03 mm., with rounded spines. 
There are also some rods, *25-*28 mm. long and *055 mm. broad, which 
have tuberculate spines. 

The wall of the stalk presents a close feltwork of spicules of the following 
varieties:— 

(a) Rods, *132 x *026 mm., with rounded to tuberculate spines similar in 
form to those of the calyx. Some broaden outwards at the end suggesting 
clubs* 
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(6) Flattened leaf-like irregular forms with an average width of *07 mm. 
Some are quadriradiate, but others are more rod-like, ’OSS mm. long, with 
very small spines. 

Since I found no reproductive elements in any of the specimens, I con¬ 
sider that these are young forms of a new species of AgaricoideSn 

In general characters, for example, the unbranched nature, the pedicolled 
antliocodia, and the introversion of the polyps, the specimen approaches 
Agavicoides alcocki Simp. The following differences are obsei-ved :— 

(1) The form of the spicules. There are no irregular flattened forms in 
Agaricoides alcocki, 

(2) The scarcity of spicules in the anthocodial stalk [of the present 
specimen. 

(3) The colour of the colony. 

(4) Mine is a shallow-water form, whereas A. alcocki is from deeper 
water. 


The Family MelitodidflB, with special reference to the 
Genera Motsmlla and Acabahia, 

The five genera in this family are very similar, especially Melitodes and 
Mopsella^ which are externally almost identical. The foliaceous club-like 
spicules, ‘‘Blattkeulen,” are considered by Ridley (1884) io se|>arttte the 
genus Mopsella from all others, although KolKker (1865) had not attached 
generic importance to them. Kiikentlial (1919) attaches importance to the 

Blattkeulenin the cmnonchym of Mopsella species, and states that some 
of the spiny clubs in certain Species of Melitodes broaden out to form 
immature leaf-clubs. The genus Acabaria is closely connected with both 
Mopsella and Melitodes in general aj)pearance, but the camenchym spicules 
are fusiform rods and not small nodular forms typical of Melitodes ; nor 
are there any “ Blattkeulen."^ 

The distribution of the family is more cosmopolitan than hitherto 
supposed, for members are recorded from tropical and sub-tropical waters, 
and from the more temperate waters of South Africa. Those from South 
Africa are usually dredged from depths up to 47 fathoms, whereas many 
of the warm-water forms are from shallower waters. 

Mopsella klunzingeri Ktikth. 

Locality ,—Wooded Island. Four fragments, possibly of one colony. 

There are four fragments, the largest being 70x60 mm., all of which have 
been broken at the nodes. They are possibly of the same colony, for 
they resemble one another exactly, both in form and colour. The ccenen- 
chym is dull brick-red, and the axis, which is very much branched in one 
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plane, consists of nodes and intcrnodos. Tlie ^roy nodes consist of horny 
material in which are enibcdde<l calcareous spicules, 2 inni. long at the 
base and 1 mm. long in the twigs. The iniernodes are bright pink, 8 mni. 
long at the base and 6 mm. long in tlie twigs ; they show longitudinal 
grooves, which are evident on the surface of the cuunuicliym. The brunches, 
which are almost at right angles, anastomose occasionally. They bear the 
polyps irregularly on all surfaces except on(3, where the thin (ajenonehyin is 
granular. 

The polyps, often as far as 1 mm. a])art, are borne on red, shallow, 
flattened, cup-like structures, *75 mm. high. Tin* margin of each cup is 
extended into eight rounded lobes. The brown polyp can be eompletely 
retracted within the cup, as is evi<lcnt in all my ^]>eciinons. At the base of 
the anthocodial region are a series of horizontally-arranged spicules isituated 
fairly for apart with sn aller spicules arranged at right angles to them 
and converging to eight points at the l>ase of each of the eiglit tentacles. 
Thus, calyx lobes are formed, the points of which ar(* in a line with the 
marginal lohes of the polyj) cup. The red sjdculcs are broad, flat, curved or 
straight spindles *152 x ’022 mm. with wide roiindeil spine.s. In the first 
stage of retraction the tentacles are bent under the lo)>es. and in cornjilele 
retraction the whole j)oh [> Inuly, including calicos and tentacles, i'j witlulrav.n 
into the sbellcr of the polyp cup. This method of protection of jjartially and 
completely retracted [ndAps is similar to that found in Ai/<trirui(l( 

Each tentacle,'352 mm, long, '152 mm. broad at the hn^e, and originating 
from the tij) of each calyx lobe, ha.> fiAO to six pairs of broad fiattened 
spindles, '088 x *017 mm., which have rounded spines ; these spicules are 
yellow to colourless and converge below tos^ards the tip of the calyx. 
Towards the proximal end the tentacle is dcN oid of spicules, but has four 
pairs of pinnules*, w^avy in outline and '132 mm. long, in a single row at 
either side. The majority of spicules in the thin cauiencliym are “ Blait- 
keulen.^^ Many are *08-'099 mm. long, the club end, '014 mm. wide, con¬ 
sisting of wide-spreading leaves ha\ing slightly serrated margins. The 
shaft varies from '022 mm. long with one girdle of tubercles, to *066 mm. 
long with three to four girdles of tubeicles. The colour of the foliaceous 
clubs is invariably yellow in the leaf area, but those w ith the longer shaft 
are tinted red. A fair proportion of spindles also occurs in the coenenchym. 
Some are short broad structures, '044 mm. long, with rounded spines ; 
others, twice as long, have warted tubercles, and a number are up to 
•154 mm. long, with many well-developed tubercles. In the polyp cup 
there are small “ Blattkoulen,” which have a decided reddish tinge, and 
thereby differ from the small variety in the cameneliym. Bed spindles with 
tubercles are also present. The brown nodes are filled with smooth rod-like 
colourless spicules with an average length of *132 mm. They are bluntly 
pointed at either end, and have a slight swelling in the middle. 
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These specimens agree in all essential characters with the species Mopsella 
klunzingeri described by Eiikenthal. 

Previous Locality. —W. Australia; in Oyster Harbour, near Albany. 

Mopsblla klunzingbri Kiikth., yellow form. 

Locality, —Felsart Island. One specimen. 

This fragment of a colony is similar to that just recorded in the following 
characters;— 

(1) Form of branching of the colony. 

(2) Arrangement of the polyps. 

(3) Structure of polyps, including tentacles, pinnules, and polyp cup. 

(4) Form and size of spicules of polyp cup and of coenenchyra of 
branches. 

It differs from the type in the following characters :— 

(1) Coenenchym yellow to orange, owing to the yellow foliaceous clubs. 
Also some of the spindles are yellow. 

(2) The paler pink internodes. 

This is, therefore, a yellow variety ” comparable with Alcyonium digi- 
taium described by Hickson (1895). Locality probably determines colour 
in Mopsella klunzingeri as in Alcyonium digitatum. 

Mopsella HiOKSONi, sp. u. (FI. 30. fig. 10 ; FI. 31. fig. 12 ; FI. 34. 
fig. 19.) 

Locality. —Felsart Island. One specimen. 

This extensively-branched specimen, 32 mm. high and 113 mm. broad, is 
probably a fragment of a much larger colony, for the specimen has been 
broken at the basal node. The branching takes place in two parallel planes. 
Anastomosis takes the form of short straight connections between the hori¬ 
zontal branches. The latter, which end quite bluntly, originate at a node 
and have a cylindrical axis formed of nodes and internodes. The nodes are 
3*5 mm. long towards the base of the specimen but decrease in length higher 
up; they are dark brown, formed of horny material packed with small rod- 
like calcareous spicules. The internodes are longer, being 5-6 mm. towards 
the base of the specimen, and are salmon-pink traversed with irregular dark 
streaks. They increase in length towards the distal ends. The specimen is 
brilliantly coloured, for the polyp cups and the coenenchym covering the 
axis are deep yellow, and the polyps, which are all expanded, are red in the 
distal portion and white above. Thus the general effect is orange. 

The polyps are situated on all surfaces of the branches except one ; this 
bare surface exposes the granular coenenchym covering the axis. The polyps, 
occurring fairly closely, are situated on yellow cups *756 mm. high, which 
have their margin extended into eight rounded lobes. The polyps have red 
spicules at the distal end, which give the red appearance to otherwise 
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white polyps. The lower spicules, horizontal in position and fairly widely 
separated, are up to *286 mm. long and *04 mm. broad ; they are flattened 
spindles covered with rounded spines. The upper spicules are smaller and 
converge towards eight points forming the calyx with its eight lobes. Each 
lobe, the apex of which corresponds to the tip of the lobe of the polyp cup, 
has four to five spicules, and protects a white tentacle *56 mm. long, which 
is able to fold underneath it. In the lower half are six pairs of broad, 
flattened, pink spindles *14 x *028 mm., which converge towards the base of 
the polyp. In the upper half there are six pairs of pinnules, the middle 
pair, *198 mm., being the longest. The coenencbyni spicules are of two 
varieties;— 

(а) Yellow “ Blattkeulon,” •08-12 mm. long, comprising an upper foli- 
aceous part consisting of many broad-pointed leaves and a lower stalk region 
which culminates in a point. The stalk varies in length and also in number 
of whorls of tuberculate warts. 

(i) Some spindles up to *11 mm. long, many being very broad and having 
tuberculate warts. The majority are yellow, but a few are red. 

The spicules forming the polyp cups are similar to those of the coenenchym 
but smaller. There are a few red-tinged spindles in this area. The nodes 
are packed with smooth rods, 10 mm. long, which have a central swelling. 

This specimen approaches most closely Mopsella khinzingeri in the 
following- 

(1) One surface of the coenenchym is free from polyps. 

(2) The arrangement of the polyp spicules is a transverse rim below, con¬ 
verging above to form eight calyx lobes. 

(3) The tentacles in their basal parts have spicules which converge towards 
the base. 

It diflers in the following :— 

(1) The tentacle spicules are red and are larger than those of M. klun^ 
zingeru 

(2) Each tentacle has six pairs of pinnules. 

(3) The foliaceous spicules are yellow in colour, thus giving the deep 
coloration to the coenenchyni. 

(4) The smaller broad spindles in the coeneiichym are mostly yellow and 
all have well-developed tubercles. 

(5) There are practically no spindle-like forms in the polyp cup. 

(б) The polyps are situated much closer together. 

Aoababia dakini, sp. n. (PI. 30. fig. 11; PL 32. fig. 12 ; PI. 34. 
figs. 20, 21.) 

Locality. —Pelsart Island. Two specimens. 

Both specimens, attached to coralline, have slender branches arising at 
the nodee at angles of 30^-40^ in one plane. There is no anastomosis between 
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the dichotomous branches, which are compressed from front to back cMiid 
decrease slightly in diameter towards the periphery. The width of the 
stalk at the base is 2 mm., and on removal of tho ccnnenchym the axis is 
1’25 mm. wide, consisting of a scries of white nodes and bright red inter- 
nodes equal in length, *75 mm. Higher up tho internodes are 1*07 mm. 
long and the nodes only *095 mm., appearing as narrow whitish bracelets 
round the red axis. The axis of the internodes consists entirely of hard, 
white, calcareous material without canals, whereas the nodes are of a stiff 
horny nature with no spicules in their formation. The thin coenenchym 
encircling the axis is deep crimson, in striking contrast to the pale yellow 
polyps. 

The polyps, supported by rounded cups, are situated alternately in a single 
row down each lateral margin of the branches, causing the latter to appear 
serrated. Tho basal part of tho colony is quite free from polyps for a height 
of 25 mm. Each rounded polyp cup is slightly curved so that one side lies 
opposed to the branch ; hence the polyp axis lies parallel with the branch, 
Eacli has a broad flat margin ‘315 mm. wdde, whilst at the junction with 
the branch tho width is *12(5 mm. The walls are filled with flattened plate¬ 
like spicules arranged horizontally, those towards the base are red, *154 x 
•072 mm., and slightly longer than the dark yellow forms found towards the 
margin of the cup. On one side they are straight with spines in the form 
of tubercles; ihe oilier side is curved and has well-developed tooth-like 
spines. The polyps are oval because the upper tentacle-bearing parts are 
witlidrawn into the calices, wliich are closely folded inwards. The calices, 
2 min. long and ‘132 mm. broad at the base, are formed by the arrangement 
of the w^ell-packeil spicules in* the lower polyp body-wall into eight spicule 
compartments or calyx lobes. The spicules are similar to those of the cup, 
but smaller and pale yellow. There are from five to six spicules in each 
calyx lobe. Those •]32 mm. long are straight and are arranged horizontally 
at the base ; smaller and more curved forms are arranged in converging 
pairs towards the blunt end of each lobe, the curved side, with w’ell-developed 
teeth, lying towards the outer edge of the lobe and so causing tlie rough 
jagged appearance of the calyx wall. 

Ihe majority of the red spicules of the ccenenchym are rods mea.suring 
121 X *03 mm. One surface is quite smooth, tlio others being closely packed 
with very much branched tubercles. Other forms are very broad spiudles 
having tuberculato wart-liko protuberances arranged in two to four whorls 
\vith a whorl of incipient tubercles at each blunt end. These spicules are 
deep yellow, *1 x ’02 mm. Smaller spindles, *055 mm. long, with only two 
zones of less-developed w'arts, are present. There are also dumb-bells 
088 mm. long with well-developed tubercles at either end and a waist 
•022 mm, free from spines. 
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This specimen approaches most closely Acoihario serrata Ridley, recorded 
from the north coast of Australia, but differs in— 

(a) The rod-like spicules witli the tubercles at one side. 

(h) The polyp spicules with well-developed tooth-like s]>ines on the 
one side. 

The Jnncellid Group with special reference to the Genus ScinpEAmA, 

In the early history of this ^roup there was much controversy with regard 
to its classification owing to the slight external variations of the genera, but 
later Studer (1878) made use of the spicules in subdividing the group. 
Simpson (1910) incliuhHl Cienocelht, KlUseUa, and Scirpeandla with 
Scirpearia, all having spicules in the form of dumb-bells and elongated 
double clubs. 

Tlie species furcata })rest*nt in this collection shows extraordinary vari¬ 
ability, vide Hickson (1905) and Thomson & Henderson (1905). Simpson 
(1910) included ninicr S* fnrvata many vjn^aria and Scirpeuvellu from tlie 
Cape, Maldive<i, and Ceylon, and Juncellii elongafu from the Maldives. 

SciRPEARiA FUUCATA Hickson. (PI. 34. tig. 22. j 

Localiti/. — Pelsart Island. One specimen. 

This is a complete specimen attached to a piece of coral. The main stem 
gives origin to whip-like hranches, whicli in turn bifurcate and give rise to 
similar branches, gradiiullj tapering to a thin hair-like distal end. The 
main stem is narrow, measuring 1 mm. in diameter at the base, and remains 
unbranchod for a distanee of 40 mm., where two hranches are given off. 
One is 50 mm., which again bifurcates inl») two veiy long thread-like 
extensions. The other is IK) mm. and further subdivides, producing the 
branches. Iho total licigiit ot the colony is 0 cm. and the coenenchym 
surrounding the densely calcareous axis is salmoii-piiik. Polyps, appearing 
as dome-shaped promiuonces slightly paler than the coenenchym, are situated 
in longitudinal series, each consisting of two or three transverse rows leaving- 
two distinct bare tracts oii two sides. The spicules of tlie cocnenchvm are 
double clubs, c., dumb-bell shaped bodies with a distinct neck, having 
spines at either end. These dumb-bells are -Oh mm. long and •0J5mm. 
wide. The spines are broad pointed slrueturcs, which, in the majority of 
the spicules, are more numerous on one head than on the other. 

This specimen is placed in the ^'fiircata ” group because of the following 
characters:— 

(1) The vermcaj are low and dome-shaped. 

(2) There are two or three longitudinal rows in each series. 

(3) The verrucse are separated into two longitudinal series by two very 
distinct bare tracts. 
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This speciraen agrees most closely with the annamed species of Seit^earia 
described bj Thomson and Henderson (1905) and also with the Seirpearia 
furcata described by Hickson (1905). The main differences from these two 
specimens is that the verrncai are of paler colour than the coenenchym and 
that the spicules differ from those in the (a) Maldives, (b) Ceylon, and 
(c) Cape collections, in that the spines are not only more pointed but often 
more numerons at one head. 

Previously recorded ,—Ceylon Seas, Maldives, Cape. 


List of Alctonabians from the Abbolhos Islands and the 
West Coast of Adstbalu. 

Those marked A are from the Perth Museum. 

Those marked B are from the Abrolhoa Islands^ 28^ 80' S.-29^ S. 

Those marked C are from the Coast, especially the viciuity of Shark’s Bay, 26® S. 
Those marked D are recorded by Ridley from W. Australia, 20®-3()® S. (tropical to 
temperate waters). 

Those marked E are from off Cape Jaubert, W. Australia, 18® 66' S. (tropical waters). 

Order I. STOLONIFERA. 

B. Sareodkiy<m tropicahf sp. n. 

Order II. ALCYONACEA. 

B. Xenia blutni Schenck var. pelsarti^ nov» 

B. „ ternatana Schenck var. littoraHs^ nor. 

B. „ depi'tasa Kiikth. var. kukenthali, nov. 

E, Telesto smithi Gray 

C. AIcyonium pachycl^dos Klunzinger 


B. 


spharophorum Klunzinger var. australiensis, nov. 

B. 


„ „ var. Boxtyena^ nov. 

B. 


„ „ var. liitoraU»^ uovs 

B. 

fi 

diyitatum Linn. 

B. 

Sarcophytum trocheliophw^m Marenz. var. australiengiB, nov. 

A. 

99 

„ „ var. typica Kiikth. 

A. 

If 

„ „ var, pallida Kiikth. 

B. 

99 

aetdanyulum (Marenz.) var. occidentalism nov. 

0 . 

ff 

99 99 

A. 

99 

ylaucum (Q. G.). 

A, 

99 

„ var. paupereula Marenz. 

A. 

99 

„ var. mycetoides Gray 

C. 

99 

latum (Dana). 

A. 

99 

ekrenberyi Marenz. 

A. 

99 

ehrenberyi Marenz. var. stellata Kiikth. 


C. Teksto tnuUifkn-a Laackmann 
B. Sekrophytum durum Pratt 

B. Dendronephthya niyreacene Kiikth. var. ahrolhoea nov. 

C. „ jdorida (Esp.) 

D. Sponyodes fiorida (Esp.) 
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B. Dendranephthya folifera Piitty 

C, E. ,, michaeUeni Eiiktli, 

l> W ff 

B| 0. Nephthya complanata Kiikth. 


B. 

» 

glomerata Th. & Simp. 

C, E. 


aurantiaca Verrill 

0. 

f} 

digitata Wr. & Stud. 

0 . 

ft 

granulata Kiikth. 

C. 

ft 

hartmeyeri Kiikth. 

C. 

ff 

quereua Kiikth. 

C. 

ft 

rubra Kiikth. 

0 . 

ft 

auatralia Kiikth. 

0. 

ft 

corallina Kiikth. 


0. Stereonephthya whiteleggi Kiikth. 

C, E» ,f armata Kiiktli. 

C. „ ochracta Kiikth. 

B. Eunephthya abrolhosa, sp. n. 

B. ,i wliitei^ 8p. n. 

B. ff hrochif sp. n. 

B. Geraemia aiLatraliensis^ sp. n. 

C. Nephthyayorffia et^assa Kiikth. 

C. ff pintiaia Kukth. 

B. „ aurantiaca Kiikth. 

B. Agaricoides aimpsonif sp. n. 

Ej C. Stndenotea crasaa Kiikth. 

A| C. jy longiramoaa Kiikth. 

A, C. „ mirahilk Thomson 

C. „ aemperi (Stud.) 

Order III. GORGONACEA. 

Suborder Sclkraxonia. 

E. Stdteriopais auatralk Broch 

E. Titmideum nydbergi Broch 

E. Alertigorgia orienfalk Ridley 

D. Suberogorgia auherosa Fallas 


B, C. 

MopaeUa hlwadngeri Kiikth. 

C. 

ft 

aanguinea Kiikth. 

B. 

V 

hickaoniy sp. n. 

D. 

ft 

texti/ormia Lamarck 

E. 

Melitodea sp. aK. albitincta Ridley 

E. 

ft 

thomaoni Broch 

E. 

ft 

fragilia Broch 

E. 

ff 

I'ubrinodia Broch 

E. 

ft 

dvhia Broch 


B. Acaharia dakini, sp. n. 

C. Clathraria akalyx Kiikth. 

Suborder Holaxonia. 
B. Seirpearta furcata Hickson 

E. „ peetmata Pallas 


var, lavia Kiikth. 
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D, E. 
T). 

D. 

D. 

E. 

E. 

C. 

E. 

K. 

C. 

0 . 

0 . 

C. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 


Juncella juncea Pallas ^ 

,, gemmacea Edw. & llaime 
ElUsella calamus Stiider 
Ctenocella pectinata Pallas 
PlumavfMa pinna Lamarck 
Echinogorgia sp. afF. pseudosassopo Kdlliker 
EnpJexaura alhida Kiiktli. 

„ JiabeUata Brock 
„ (F) hiikenthali Brock 

Plexauva michaehcni Kiiktk. 

,, rtgida Kiikik. 

„ simplex Eukih, 

„ fUformu Kiiktk. 

Phxaiiroides mikrodentia Brock 
,, heterospiculata Brock 

,, mjbhergi Brock 

,, nmhispinosa JL’och 

„ {?) )>ionocfvithns Uroch 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 
Plate 30. 

Fig. 1. Sarcodictyon tropicals*, sp. n. X |. 

2. Part of Sarcodicfyon tropicale, sp. ii. x 1 *4. 

3. Xenia depressa var. kiikenthafi, nov. X 5 . 

4. Alcyanium epheerophorum var. sa^'tyena, nov. x i. 

5. Xunephthya abrolkosa, sp. n. x i. 

6 . JBunephtkya whiteij sp. n. x f. 

7. Eunephthya brochiy sp. n. x i, 

8 . Oersemia awtraliensiSf sp. n. x 1. 

9. Ayarieoides simpsoni, sp. n. X 1 

10. MopaeUa hicksoni, sp. n. X 

11. Acabaria dakini, sp. n. X j. 


Plate 31. 

Fig. 1 . Aleyaniutn ytheBrophorum var. muttraliemis, nov. Tentacle showing pinnules and 
ipicules. X 6(1 

2. Aleyonium iphmrophorwn var. BoxtyenOf nov. One tentacle showing pinnules, x 37. 

42 * 
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Fig. 3. Alcyonium spharophorum var. littore^is, nov. Tentacle showing spicules on aboral 
surface, x 60. 

4. Afn/onium digxtcAum Hickson. One tentacle showing pinnules. X 60. 

5. Sarcophytum trochelicphorum var. amtralimsis^ nov. Grown and tentacles. X 60. 

(а) Oral surface of tentacle. 

(б) Side of tentacle showing aboral supporting spicules. 

0. Sarcophjtum acutangulum var. occidmitalis, nov. Tentacle, x 60. 

7. Dexidroiiephthya nigrescem var. abrolhoBUi nov. Upper part of tentacle showing 

spicules. X 94. 

8. Eunephthya abrolhosaf sp. n. One tentacle, x 38. 

9. Eunephthga lohitiif sp. n. One tentacle, x 38. 

10. Eunephthga brochi, sp. n. One tentacle showing pinnules, x 88, 

11. Agnricoides %imp%om^ sp. n. One tentacle. X 60. 

12. Mipsella hicksoni^ ap. n. Calyx and tentacles, x 60. 

(a) Calyx; (i) Tentacles: showing (s.) spicules, (p.) pinnules. 

Plate 32. 

Fig. 1 . Eendronephthga nigrescem var. ah'olhom, nov. One polyp, x 60. 

2. Nephthya glomcrata. One polyp. X 38. 

3. Eunephthga abroUma^ sp. n. Wall of canal showing network of endodermal 

tubules. X 38. 

4. Eunephthga brochi^ sp. n. Surface view of canal wall showing anastomosing 

end Oder uial tubules. X 60. 

5. Eunephthga broehif sp. n. Transverse section of canal walls showing— 

(a) Endodermal tubules; (b) Longitudinal endodermal canal; (c) Polyp 
canal; (d) Mesentery ; (e) Gonad. X 38. 

0. Gersemia australivmis^ ap. n. One polyp showing calyx. X 18. 

7. „ „ sp. 11 . One tentacle showing arrangement of spicules, X 60. 

8. Agarieoides shnpsmiif sp. n. One polyp partially retracted. X 10. 

(«) Calyx-unretractilc part; (6) Triangular lobe; (c) Tentacle. 

9. Agaricoides mtipsom) sp. n. One polyp expanded, X 13. 

(fi)(^nlyx; (6) ThiVi-walled stalk showing a few spicules transversely 
arranged; (c) Triangular lobe ; (d) Tentacles; (e) Operculum. 

10. Agaricoidea simpsonif sp, n. One pinnule showing nuuute ovoid spicules. X 160. 

11. „ M sp. n. Diagram of triangular lobe, crown, and tentacle to 

show arrangement of spicules, x 38. 

12. Acaharia dakmi^ sp. n. Polyp from above showing eight calyx lobes, x 60. 

Plate 33. 

Fig. 1. Surcodictyon tropicate, sp. ii. Tentacle showing pinnules and minute calcareous 
bodies. X 94. 

2. Xenia hlumi var. pelsarti, nov. Young form with beginnings of tentacles and 

small calcareous spicules. X 38. 

3. Xenia hlumi var, pelmrtiy nov. Inner surface of dissected young form showing 

two long tentacles and two minute tentacles, ni = mesentery, x 38. 

4. Xenia blumi vai\ pelsarti, nov. Young form with tentacles showing:— 

]. Suggestion of pinnules at the tip of the longest one. 

2. The tentacles are of different length. 

8. Distribution of minute calcareous spicules, x 38. 

5. Xeyiia Uumi YSLr,pelsaHi, nov. Tentacle of young form showing one lateral row 

of pinnules at the proximal end and the beginning of a row in the distal 
region, X 38, 
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Fig. 6 . Xenia hlumi var, pelsartif nov. Part of one side of a young tentacle showing three 
rows of blimtl^'-rounded pinnules, x 38. 

7. Xenia blumi var. pelsartif nov. Part of one bide of a fully-developed tentacle 

showing three rows of long pinnules, x 38. 

8 . Sarcodictyon tropicaU^ sp. n. Under surface of one polyp showing• 

(a) Anthocodial ring with tentacles; {h) Cal} x lobes; (c) Spicules of polyp; 
(cQ Mesenteries, x 50. 

9. Sarcodictyon tropicale, sp. n. Surface-layer of stolon showing 

(a) Calcareous spicules ; (b) Silicious spicules, x 94 . 

10. Sarcodictyon tropicale^ sp. n. Middle layer of stolon without silicious spicules 

showing:— (a) Mesoglosa with minute calcareous bodies; {b) Endodermnl 
tubule in mesogloea ; (c) Lacunte. x KK). 

11. Sarcodictyon tropicale^ sp. n. Middle layer of stolon showing:— (a) Mesoglcea 

packed with silicious sponge-spicules and a fe’sv minute calcareous spicules. 

X leo. 

12 . Sarcodictyon tropicale^ sp. n. Transverse section of mesentery showing :— 

(a) One young sac; (//) Genital cell with reticulate protoplasm, x 150. 

Plate 34. 

Fig. 1. Alcyonium spharophorwnMtv, austraiiensisf now Spiculeb of surface of eapiluluin. 
X 225. 

2. Alcyoninm aptucrophonm var. auHtnUmiAis, nov. Spicules from outside wall of 

stalk. X 225. 

3. Alcyonium ephterophorum var. noxiyena^ Spicules from inside of capitulum. 

X 225. 

4. Alcyotnwn ipharopkurum var. httoralUj nov. Spicules of .surface of capitulum. 

X 225. 

5. Sarcophyium acutanyulum ^ai*. occuientalisf nov. Spicules from surface of capitu- 

lum. X 168. 

6 . Nephthya cofnjdanata Kiiktli. Spicules of all of upper bUiii. X 75. 

7. „ „ „ Spiculeb oi lower part of trunk wall. X 75 

8. Eunephthya abrolhoeaf sp. ii. Spicules from iu.«ide oi base of stalk. X 55. 

9. Eunephthya whitei, sp. ii. Spicules of inside of lower part of stalk. X 75. 

10. Eunephthya hrochi^ sp. ii. Spicules of wall of base of stalk. X 75. 

11. „ „ sp. u. Spicules of canal wall, x 75. 

12. Germnia auetralimeUy sp. n. Spicules of outer w all of poh p. X 76. 

13. „ „ sp. n. Spicules of canal wall, x 75, 

14. „ „ sp. n. Spicules from w’ull of stalk. X 75. Irregular 

forms; ( 6 ) Broad spiiidle-like forms: {c) Rod-like 

forms; (d) Irregular quadriradiates. 

15. Ayarieoidei^ empsoni, sp. n. Calyx spicules, x 75. 

16. „ „ sp. n. Spicules of triangular lobe of retractile aiithocodia. 

X 76. 

17. „ „ sp. n. Spicules of canal w'all. X 75. 

18. „ „ sp. n. Spicules of wall of stem. X 75. 

19. MopeeUa Mckeonij sp. n. Calyx spicules, x 225. 

20. Acabaida daJUnij sp. n. Spicules of polyp-cup. X 225. 

21. „ „ sp. n. Spicules of coenenchym. X 84. (o) Ovals wdth branched 

tubercles; (b) Spindles with whorls of tubercles; 
(c) Dumb-bells. 

22. Sdfpearia fureata Hickson. Cosnenchym spicules. X 225. 
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Oolleinbok from Mexico. By Dr. Eduaud Handsohin, a.o. Professor of 
2iOoIogy, University of Basle. (Coininnnicated by Dr. A. D. Imms, 

F.L.S.) 

(With 35 Text-figures.)* 

[Eead Ist March, 1928.1 

Since Folsom published in 1898 a short note on some Collembola collected 
in Mexico we have no further record of the group from that country. In 
1924 Prof. Dampf began to collect Thysanura and Collembola from the 
environment of Mexico, D.F., and in the snow-region of the Tlaloc. T am 
greatly indebted to him for having sent me his most intcre.sting material for 
determination. 

The species contained in his collection and forming the subject of this 
article are:— 

HypoffMtrura armata Nic. 

„ matura Fuls. var. mexicana^ iiov. 

„ (opiosa Fols. 

Schottellu nodi seta, sp. n. 

Xenylla nitida Tullb. 

? Psendachondes complexm Mcli. 

Achorute^ muscomm Tempi. 

„ barberif iiom. nov. pro A. quadrioculata lu'ls. 

Ttdiberyia collie Hocon var. mexivana, iiov, 

Proisotoma intennixla, sp. ii. 

Isotoma minor Schaff. 

„ viridis llourl. 

Tamocerus flareacens Tullb, var. americana Folt?. 

IsotomuruB palustris Mull. 

Entoniohrya decemfasciata Pack. 

T^epidocyrtus cymtus Tullb. 

Lepidocyrtinvs mexicanus Fols. 

„ ^emicoloraiuSf sp. u. 

Heteromurus mexicanus, sp. ii. 

Sminthunnm aureus Rent. var. ymdrilineata TulD). 

„ quadrimaculatu^ IJyd. 

Ptenothrix testudineatus Fols. 

In this list it is especially interesting to note the close affinity of the 
Mexican fauna to the North American forms. Nevertheless, a difference is 
marked by the formation of several well-defined varieties of northern species 
in the southern territories. It is only necessary to mention Ihjpogastnira 
matura and Tullbergia collis. Four of the species (Schdttella nodiseta^ 
PrdBofoma intermiMa^ Lepidot^riinut semicoloratns^ and Heteromurus mexi^ 
cams) are new to science. 

• The cost of the Text-figures has been met from the Westwood Fund. 
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Genus HYPOGASTRURA (Bourl.) 0. B. 

In flhe more recent publications the taxonomy of the genera Hypogastmra 
and Achorutes has been discussed several times. Whilst on the European 
continent Borner’s proposition of 1906 has been adopted, American authors 
have strictly followed Folsom and his nomenclature. In England both 
Ilypogastriira and Achorutes are used. 

As far as I can see from the material, we have to adopt Bbrner’s view. 
Templeton in 1835 creaiod the genus Achorutes for the species duhtus and 
muscorum. These forms belong to two different genera. 

In 1839 the diagnosis of IJypogastrura aguatica Bourlet was published, 
which in 1842 was renamed by its author Hypogastrura murorum* The 
species has nothing to do with Podnra aquatica L. 

The diagnosis of Achorutes Templeton refers only to the genus later 
named JSeanura. In 1841 Nioolet, the contemporary of Templeton and 
Bourlet, and a notable specialist of the group, gave the following diagnosis 
of Achorutes :— 

“ Antennes coniques, plus courtes que la t6te et compos^es de quatre 
articles. Quatre yeux de chaque cote de la tote, disposes sur une ligue 
courbe et longitudinale. Bouche tres petite, sans maiidibules ni ni&choires 
visibles, situt^e a rextre^mite d’une trompe conique, qui est placee sous la 
tf*te et dirigee en avant. C^orps comprime, divise en neuf segments par des 
^tranglements et termino par deux gros tubercles. Pattes tres courtes. 
Anus place on dessous de i’extremite de Tabdomen. Point de rainure 
veiitrale. Point d^jcailles.^’ 

There is thus no doubt about the genus Achorutes. The diagnosis of 
Achorutes tuherculatus Nic. is the description of our well-known muscorum, 
and it is quite impossible to misunderstand this description of a contemporary 
of Templeton. 

The result is that Achorutes exists as a well-defined genus since its 
publication by Templeton, and the diagnosis was further illustrated by 
Nicolet with drawings, so that there is no doubt about the forms belonging 
to it. The real type of the genus is muscorum Tempi., the form which has 
often been named Neanu^'a muscoi^um. We have now only to mention the 
second form of Templeton\s, namely duhivs. As Bourlet himself corrected 
his mistake in the conception of the species, his generic name Hypogastrura 
can be used only for the second form described by Templeton. His Hypo- 
gastrura aquatica is a real Hypogastrura and not a Podura in our sense. 

Hypogastrura armata Nic., 1841. 

Locality. Tlaloc ; in moss. 15.6.1924. 

Hypogastrura armata is one of the cosmopolitan forms of Collembolg. 
It seems that the distribution in America is nearly the same as in Europe* 
There, armata lives in fungi and carcasses as well as in the fauna of snow 
and soil, and extreme climatic differences, heat and cold, tropical and polar 
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regions, are not of significance in its distribution. No morphologic 
diflPerences could be observed between specimens from different parts of the 
world. 

Htpooastrura matura Fols., 1916, var. mexicana, nov. (Text-figs. 1-5.) 

Locality, Tlaloc; summit, 15.6.1924; in plant-tufts. 

Diagnosis, Length 0*5-0‘75 mm. Colour dark blue with white spots and 
pale yellow extremities; pigment fine granulated. Eye-patch dark blue. 
Hairs scarce, short, and lying flat on the body. Ant. IV. with five olfactory 
hairs on the outer and four on the inner side. Retractile sense-knob some¬ 
what excentric. Antennal organ III. consisting of sense-knobs and a strong 
external sense seta. Postanteiiiial organ small, scarcely visible with four 


Tbxt-fiqs. 1-6. 



Hypoyaatrura matura Fols. yar. me.vicanaj uov. 

1. Ant. III. and lY. showing Ant. org. HI. and oliactory hairs. 2, Fostautennal organ. 

3. Claw. 4. Furca. 6. End of abdomen. 

tubercles and an accessory one (Nebenhbcker). Ommatidia 8-t-8. Claws 
without tooth, but often with a small vestige of one near the apex. Lower claw 
with small lamella at the base. Tenant hair absent. Mucro apically hooked 
with broad lamella. Anal spines, small, dorsally situated, papillae one-fifth 
of the length of the spines, basally touching each other. 

This form belongs to the group comprising maturus Fols., brevispinus Fols., 
and Juxrveyi Fols. It differs from the first two in the shape of the mucro, 
the presence of small anal spines, and the single hair on the tibio-tarsus* 
From harveyi it may be distinguished by the differences in the postantennal 
organ and the claws. Brevispinus and harveyi are largo species from 2 to 
2*5 mm. length, whilst maturus only reaches 1 mm. Therefore the specimens 
from the Tlaloc are placed in close aflBnity to this North American species, 
of which they may form a geographic variety. 
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Htpogastrdra oopiosa FoIs., 1916. 

Locality. Tlaloc; in moss, 15.6.1924. 

A single specimen seems to belong to this species. It is dark blue and of 
a length of 2 mm. The Ant. IV. has six long curved olfactory hairs and a 
retractile end-knob. Antennal organ III. normally with two sense-hairs 
and two guard-setae. Postantennal organ with four round tubercles as large 
as one ommatidium. Eyes with eight ommatidia on each side. Eye-spot 
black. Claw with one tooth, lower claw with basal lamella. Sense-hair on 
the iibio-tarsus long and not knobbed. Anal spines half as long as the claw, 
on touching tubercles. 

Hairs on each segment few, smooth, curved. 

Mucro fairly hooked nt the apex with a large basal lamella. 

SCHOTTELLA NODISETA, sp. n. (Text-flgS. 6-9.) 

Locality, Chapingo ; in mushrooms, 25.6.1924. 

Diagnosis, Length 1*5~2 inm. Colour dark blue, ventral side somewhat 
lighter. Hairs short, contiguous to the body. Besides this short covering, 

Text-figs. 0-0. 

oOQ5 

Oo^ 


Schoitdla nodUeta, sp. u. 

6. Eye-patch and postantennal organ. 7. Claw. 8. Furca. 0. End of abdomen. 

especially at the end of the abdomen, long, stiflF, knobbed setae. Structure 
of the sense-organs on Antennae III. and IV. not observed bnt surely present 
in the usual form. Eyes 8 + 8 on black eye patch. Postantennal organ in 
a groove, consisting of four perii)heral tubercles on central one, all together 
of the size of one omma. Mouth-parts chewing. Claw toothless, low^er claw 
absent. Two tenant hairs on the first, three on the second and third legs. 
Furca small. Dentes with three bristles; mucro simple, hooked towards 
the inner side, scarcely as long as claw. Anal spines absent. 

The special shape of the furca combined with the appearance of the 
singular knobbed setss calls for a comparison of the form with the North 
American Friesea claviseta Axels, (sublimis Macnamara). Having had the 
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opportunity to compare specimens o£ this species from different localities 
(Canada, i!inland, North Germany, Switzerland), I can say that thev have 
nothing in common with our species, which at first sight may be confounded 
with them. Here the presence of the postantonnal organ, the chewing 
inoutb>parts, and the absence of the ungiiiculus characterize the animal as 
belonging to ScJidttella. 

Xenylla nitida Tullb., 1871. 

Locality. Chapingo, 24.5.1924. 

Length 1 mm. Colour bluisli, pigment granulated, lighter in young indi¬ 
viduals. Byes 8 + 8 on black eye-spot. Ant. IV. with four big olfactory hairs ; 
beside the end-knob are simple, smooth, curved, sense sete. Antennal 
organ III, with two sense-knobs and two guard-setjc. Postantennal organ 
absent. Claw with small inner tooth, lo\ver claw al)sent. Tibio-tarsus with 
two knobbed tenant hairs. Anal spines small. Mucro hook-like, not divided 
from the dentes, with broad lamella. Dentes with two bristles, the distal 
one reaching nearly to the apex of the mucro, the lower stumpy. 

Pseudachorutes complexus McG., 1893. 

Locality. Tlaloc; in moss, 15.6.1924. 

The form which I identify as complexm JMcG. has a length of 0*7 mm. 
f/olour dark blue, the pigment granulous, the legs clear, nearly colourless. 
Ant. I., II., III.-IV.: 11, 10, 24 (84 16). Retractile end-knob Ant. IV. 
somewhat excentric ; eight olfactory hairs. Eyes 88 on dark eye-spot. 
Postantennal organ distinctly before the eyes, consisting of eight to nine 
tubercles. Mouth-parts sucking, in a projected cone. Claw without tooth, 
low'er claw absent. Tibio-tarsus with two to three knobbed sense-hairs. 
Anal spines absent, Furca well developed. Mucro liook-like. Hair scarce, 
curved, erected. 

Achorutes muscorum Tempi., 1835. 

Localities. Desierto de los Leones, 12.6.1924 ; under bark of old trees. 
Chapingo, 16.6.1924. 

The Mexican form shows no differences from American and European 
specimens of the species. 

Achorutes barberi, nom. nov. (Text-figs. 10-11.) 

Pro Neanura quadrioeulata (Guth.) Fols. (1903) 1910. 

Locality. Desierto de los Leones, 9.12.1923. 

Verifying the diagnosis, Folsom was uncertain, if the species was to be 
identified with quadrioculaixts C. B. 61. In any case, Guthrie’s name of the 
American specimens should be changed. I propose to call them A. barberi 
after the discoverer of the form. 

Length 3 mm. ; enti!‘ely white, skin largely tuberculated and with 
segmental humps, each of which bears long serrate seise. Hairs on antennae 
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and legs simple, smooth. The segmental humps are distributed in the 
following manner: Ant L 1 + 1; forehead 1; middle head 5, the middle 
formed by the fusion of two ; hinder part of the head 6; Th. !• 1 -f 1; 
laterally ; Th. II. 5, the middle as the unpaired on the head ; Th. Ill, 2 + 2 ; 
Abd. I. 3 + 3 ; Abd. IIL and IF. 4 + 4; Abd. IV. 5 + 5 ; Abd. V. 2 + 2, 4 1, 
the two inner parts each formed by the fusion of two, Abd. IV. 1 + 1. 


Tbxt-pigs. 10-11. 



AchomUi barberi, nom. nov. 

10. End of antennte. 11. Ocular tubercle. 


The third and fourth joints of the antennse fused together, their limits 
only marked by the Antennal organ III., which is composed of two sense- 
hairs, of which tw'o on the inner side aie of remarkable length. Somewhat 
excentric from the apex, exsertile and end-knobs and stiff seteein a crater-like 
groove. Eyes 2 + 2, unpigmented. tlaw simple, without tooth. 

TuLLBEimiA coLLis Bacon, 1914, var. mexicana, nov. (Text-figs. 12-16.) 

Locality. Tlaloc ; summit, plant tufts, 15.6.1924. 

Diagnosis. White. Length 1’5 mm. Hair long, stiff*. Ant, IV. with 
eight largo, curved, olfactory hairs, five on the inner, two on the outer side, 
and one dorsally. Antennal organ III. with two reniform sense-setse, bent 
towards each other, between them in double groove the sense-knobs. All 
protected wdth three to four large guard-papillse, of which the middle is the 
largest. Three guard-setae are present. An accessory sense-tubercle as in 
collis Bacon could not be observed. Postantennal organ with forty to 
forty-five double-headed papillm as described in bipartita E. H., from 
Switzerland and France (seen from above there seem to be eighty to ninety 
simple ones). Pseudocelli large, on the base of the Antennse 1+1, bind 
limit of the head I+ 1, Th. II.-Abd. V. 1 + 1—Total 18. The lamellse of 
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the pseudocelli are of asterisk shape, their margins tuberculated as in KaU 
aphorura. Claw toothless, simple; lower claw small, only as bristle-like 
appendage. Anal spines situated on basally touching papillaj as long as tlie 
claws. Q-enital orifice placed transversely, armed with two setse ; two longer 
ones behind the organ. 


Tkxt-pigs. 12-16. 



TttHheryia coliis 15ac, \nr. mexicanay nov- 

12. A lit. HI. and IV. 13. Autoniiiil or^an III. 14. Postaiiteimal organ. To. Claw. 

16. Genital orifice. 

The difference between the form mexicatia and coliis lies in the structure 
of the Antennal organ III. The number of the tubercles in the postantennal 
organ is another diflEerence, but as this organ always shows a great variability 
this diflference is not essential. We cannot divide the two forms entirely, 
but they represent two well-defined geographic races of one species. 

Proisotoma intbumixta, sp. n. (Text-figs. 17-20.) 

This is one of the most interesting species of the whole collection. On 
first examining the types, I thought that I had found in the .snow region.s 
of the Mexican mountains a real Cryptopygus. Only the comparison of 
examples of Cryptopygus antarctims kindly lent me by Prof. Willem con¬ 
vinced me that we hud to deal with a species of Proisotoma, As the question 
of the systematic position of the different genera in the Isotominse has several 
times been discussed, as well as the application of the generic names, I may 
be allowed to add here some remarks thereon. ^ Compared with the lower 
families of Oollembola (the Onychiuridse and Achorutidse) forms such as 
Anurophyrus^ TetraeatUhella. Folsomia^ etc., are always placed as primitive 
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types at the base of the family of JsotomiclHe. Tetracantliella^ Uzelia^ Penta^^ 
pleotoma, and Amtrophorus generally form together the subfamily of 
Anurophorinae, showing many morphological affinities ; the rest, which 
interest us most, are the Tsotominae. Here Cryptopygus is placed at the base, 
and Linnaniemi says that their affinity is mucli greater towards Isotomodes 
and Folsomia than to Anurophorus and Tetraeanthella* Anurophorus as a 
totally unfurcated form holds the middle between the two subfamilies. 
From Cryptopygus are now split off the other genera of the subfamily of 
Isotominse—in other words, Cryptopygus represents the oldest or most primi¬ 
tive type of all. A comparison of the morphology of the different forms will 
show whether this conception is true or nofc. First, we have to mention 
that the real primitive type of a collenibolan has six nearly equal abdominal 
segments and vestiges of the abdominal legs are represented by the ventral 
tube, retinaculum, and furca. Whilst the latter are all more or less developed, 
the first criterion, the 6-segmented abdomen, is successively reduced in 
Vertagopus^ Folsomia^ Isotomodes^ and Proctostephamis, It therefore seems 
probable that the forms showing the reduction in abdominal segments are 
not primitive, and the farther the reduction goes the farther they are to be 
placed from the supposed primitive base of the phylum. Cryptopygus has 
always vestiges of the sixth abdominal segment separated from the fifth, 
which entirely covers it. The anus is placed on the ventral side of the body. 
The separation of the body-segments is well defined. In Folsomia^ [sotomodes^ 
and Proctostephamis we also find the ventral position of the anus, but the 
segments are from the fourth to the end of the abdomen not distinctly 
divided or they are fused together. If we take this well-marked body 
separation and segmentation as characteristic, Cryptopygus has to be placed 
in relationship with Proisotoma, which also has a complete number of 
abdominal segments, but the same manner of reduction in the furca as the 
species in the Folsomia^hotomodes series. Without referring to the 
phytogeny of the lower group {Isotomini-Isotoma, Agrenia^ etc.), the 
systematic position of the specialised genera wdll schematically he drawn as 
in the following genealogical tree ;— 


Cryptopygus, 

Isotomina, 

/ 

lh*oisotoma, 

\ 

Pseudisotoma, 


i. 


Folsomia, 

Pf'oetostephanus, 

/ 

Isotomodes, 


yeriagopus. 



^ — 

Isotoma, 
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Cryptopygm represents the youngest, most specialised form of all, which 
has migrated to the most exposed southern region of the globe. There the 
form has been transferred from the free and superficial living Isotomini type. 
The immigration into this region must he recent and the adaptation a 
complete and sudden one. Cryptopygus belongs only to the Antarctic, and 
at present no trace can be discovered of it in more northern parts of the 
southern hemisphere. The second branch of the above scries is composed of 
forms living under bark and in the soil. In t‘ esc forms the reduction of the 
fiirca and also in the number of the abdominal segments is more complete. 
The division of the Isotomini into these two different lines is therefore not 
only a purely morphological arrangement but also a biological one. 
ffabitat. Summit of the Tlaloc. 


Text-figs. 17-20. 



17. Ocelli anrl postantennal organ. 18. Anicnniil organ 111. 

19. CUttw. 20. Dens and Macro. 

Diagnosis. Length 0*5-1 mm, (Colour from grey to black, pigment net- 
like, distributed over the whole body. In older indivMuais it forms well- 
defined patches. White spots on head, and especially on the anterior border 
of each segment. Appendages white or only feebly coloured. Eyes 6 4-6, 
black, distributed in two groups, each ommatidium separately pigmented 
not forming an eye-patch. Postantennal organ large, throe times the length 
of an ommatidium. Antenme four-jointed with typical sense-organ on the 
third joint. Claw without tooth, lower claw with broad inner lamellse. 
Furca short, not reaching to the fore limit of Abd, III. Macro with two 
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inner and one outer teeth. Anus nearly on ^the ventral side of the body> 
valvse surrounded by the very small sixth abdominal segment, 

Relative length of the body segments:— 


Ant. I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

Head. 

Th. II. 

III. 

Abd. I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Ma. 

De. 

Mq. 

8 

18 

11 

20 

66 

82 

80 

24 

26 

26 

85 

82 

80 

14 

8 

8 

14 

12 

22 

68 

86 

82 

27 

30 

80 

86 

80 

20 

18 

8 

9 

16 

14 

23 

68 

40 

32 

26 

29 

80 

40 

28 

20 

20 

6 

9 

16 

18 

83 

68 

38 

88 

80 

84 

84 

46 

26 

20 

80 

6 

9 

16 

16 

25 

76 

46 

40 

88 

86 

86 

46 

86 

86 

16 

6 


Prom these figures we note that Ant. III. is always somewhat shorter 
than Ant. II., the whole antenna is not quite so long as the head, and 
Abd. IV. is the largest of all body-segments. It is equal to Th. IL 

Compared with other Promioma species intermixta is closely allied to 
minuta Tullb. 

ISOTOMA MINOR Schff., 1896. 

This small species is entirely white and blind with large olfactory hairs on 
the 4th antennal joint. It was obtained from the Tlaloc by shafting out 
moss. 

IsoTOMA viRiDis Bourl., 1839. 

The same material contained the widely-distributed Isotoma viridis. A 
careful investigation of the specimens showed complete identity wuth North 
American and European Forms. 

IsOTOMURUS PALI STRIS (Miill.) C. B. (1776), 1903. 

Habitat. Desierto de los Leones, 9.12.1923. 3220 m. 

The form was obtained from moss, taken from the walls of the cdoister 
and kepi moist for the culture of cranefly larvae. 

Tomocerus flavescens Tullb., 1871, var. Americana Pols., 1913. 

Desierto de los Leones, region of Abies religiosa at 3100 mm. in mosses, 
9.xii.l923. A single specimen. 

As far as I can judge from Folsom’s exact diagnosis, no difference between 
the North American and Mexican forms can be observed. 

Entomobrya dbcemfascuta Pack., 1873. (Text-figs. 21 & 22.) 

Habitat. Chapingo, 30.6.1924. On the surface of the sap in an ex¬ 
cavation of the heart-leaves of Agave americana. The “Aguamiel^^ also 
contained hundreds of dead Drosophiea and other insects. Chapingo, 
30.vi.l924, under the bark of a dead Fraxinus juglandifoUus. 

The form, determined as decemfasciata Pack., is characterised by the 
number of its transverse stripes on each segment. The first is on the head, 
including the eye-patch, and running laterally over the cheeks, Th. II. bus 
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two bands—one anterior, the other posterior. On Th. III. to Abd. III. only 
the hind borders coloured. Abd. IV. with a nearly straight stripe in the 
middle region. Hind margin also with broad band and Abd. V. and VI. 
with a stripe in the middle portion. The bands on Abd. HI. follow the hind 
margin of the sides of Abd. IV. Abd. I. and Th. II. with lateral coloration. 
On all the abdominal segments are fine semilateral markings of triangular 
spots, perhaps forming in very dark individuals a sort of longitudinal line 
along the side. None of the stripes are not interrupted in the median 
line of the dorsum as is the case in mnlti/atciata of Europe. The anterior 
band of Abd IV. is straight, not excavated and seini-arciied as in multi- 
faseiata. T’he characteristic side-markings of multifasciata are absent, and 


Tbxt-fios. 21 & 22. 



Eiitomohrya decemfascinta I^aclf. 

21. View from aboVO. 22. View from side. 


both stripes are distinctly separated without the usual connection, as we find 
it in nivalis L., muscorum Nic., and other species. Ant. I. with basal ring 
and end-spot violet, Ant. II. to IV. entirely dark. On the legs only the 
cox® III. of dark colour. 

Lepidocybtos cyakeub Tullb., 1871. 

Habitat. Summit of the Tlaloc at about 4000 rain., 15.6.1024, under 
stones and in plant-tufts. 

Lepiooctbtinus mexicakus Fols., 1898. 

Syn. Sira nujcieana Fols. 

Habitca. Obapultepec, 2.12.1923, under old rotten Agave leaves; 12.6. 
1924, on the border of small ditch, covered with weeds, and shadow plants. 

UNN. jrOUBN. —ZOOLOGY, VOL, XXZVI. 43 
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ClmpiAgo, 24-.5.1924, on a willow in a dried Inngug (Tranies peckii Kalefab.)^ 
34).5.1924, ander the bark of a dead tree oF Fraasimis^ the trunk being in* 
habited by Calatermes ; 16.6.1924, in rotten Affave loaves, together with a rich 
fauna of Acari, beetles, and fly iarvsB. Desierto de los Leones, 9.12.1924, 
3100 mm., in a rotten tree. 

Lepidoeyrtinus meadcamis is one of the most abundant forms in the 
collection. The specimens agree completely with Folsoin^s diagnosis and 
drawings, so that I can only repeat here what he says about L. mexicana in 
his paper:— 

‘‘ Usnal colour blackish purple, with a eonspicnons yellowish-white band 
on the anterior part of the fourth abdominal segment, occasionally 
obliterated, often every segment is banded. Head with an irregular, white, 
dorsal patcli surrounded with purple. Eyes 8 + 8 on a black eye-patch. 
Antennae slender, over twice as long as the head, antennal segments 
cylindrical, purple with pale bases, and the first and second covered with 
scales. Body sparsely hairy, with three clusters of clavate hairs, Meso- 
notum not |)rojecting. Legs slender, the hind pair the longest, coxee and 
trochanters purple, the remaining segments yellowish white, tibia* furnished 
with barbellate hairs and also a single tenant hair. fUlaw straight, slender, 
tapering, and tridontate ; inferior claw about half as long, l)roadly linear, 
acute, and simple. Furcula attaining the ventral tube, manubrium purple, 
sparsely hairy, dentes white, subequal to manubrium, slender, strongly 
crenulate, wdth stiff barbellate bristles, except at the apex of each dens, 
which is slender and bare, mucroues consisting of a simple slightly falcate 
segment. Scales vaiying from elliptical-oval to narrow-elliptical, thickly 
covered with minute lanceolate markings and having a long pedicel, 
Length 1*5 to 2*5 mm.” 

I only add, as the result of measurements, that the proportion of Abd. III.; 
IV. varies from 1 : 3*3 to 1 ;4*1. 

Lbpidocyrtinxjs semicoloratus, sp. n. (TexUfigs. 23-26.) 

Habitat, Chapultepec, 12.6.1924, in a ditch with weeds and shade plants. 

IHagrwsis. Length 2-4 mm. Body-colour (without scales) pale yellowish. 
Head, Th. II. to Abd. TI. entirely black, also the rings on the base of the 
first and the apices of the second and tlnrd antennal joints. Ant, IV. dark. 
The coxae, subcoxa*, and trochanters o^ leg 111. are dark, also a small spot on 
Abd. V. and VI. The scales arc large and brown in colour. Large indi¬ 
viduals seem to be spotted with brown on the dorsum of Abd. IV. On 
the antennse, scales could be observed up to the fourth joint. The scales 
themselves are rounded apically and have a fine striated structure. Bristles 
are totally plumose. They form probably a ‘‘ Collerette” on Th. II. and an 
anal tuft at the end of the abdomen. Hairy bristles especially remarkable, 
forming two rows on either side of the annulation of the dentes, Ant. IV, 
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aniinlated, with retractile apical sense-knob. The apical part of the segment 
with curved plumose hairs mixed with short, stiff, naked sete. 8+8 omma- 
tidia on black eye-spots. Claw with two inner teeth striated one-half and 
two-thirds of the length of the claw from the base. Pseudonychium large; 
Lower claw lanceolate, half as long as the claw. Tenant hair long and well 
developed. The tibio-tarsi are divided into two parts, the lower smaller^ 
hearing the claws, one-fourth of the length of the whole part of the leg. 
Abd. III. to IV.ssl;6"5. Mucro falciform, the annulation of the dentes 
suddenly interrupted and stopped. 


Text-fios. *23-2(5. 



Lepidocyrtinus semicolorattts, sp. n. 

23. Habitue. 24. 8cale.^. 2o. Claw. 26. Mucro. 


Lepidoci/rtinus se^nieoloratus shows many affinities to L. pttlcher E. H. from 
Brazil and striatus Schtt. from Queensland and New Guinea. It differs 
I'rom both in the proportion of the body-segments, the form of the claws, and, 
most of all, by quite a different colouring. 

HFiTeromubus mbxicanus, sp. n. (Text-figs. 27-29.) 

Habitat. Ghapiogo, 30.6.1924 and 5.7.1924, under the bark of a dead 
Fraxinus^ partly obtained with the Berlese apparatus. 

Diagnosis. Length 2'5-3 min. Body densely covered with scales. Scales 
rounded with irregular margins, never pointed. Dark blue pigments on 
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leg?, antennae (except the first joint), head (except the vertex), and on the 
sides of the thoracic segments. On the ventral side only a slight diffuse 
coloration. Annulation of the antennae feebly marked. Ant. I. not divided 
into two parts as in nitida. Antennal organ III. of the typical structure. 
Eye-patch and ocellus dark blue. 8 + 8 ommatidia. Hair-covering scarce ; 
a dense stiff “Collerette” on Th. II. Tenant hair short. Lower claw 
iiormab with two inner teeth and short pseudonychiuin. Bristles serrate, 
but on the extremities mixed with smooth setse. Mucro as in the genus 
Entomohrya with two teeth and basal spine. 


Tbxt-pios. 27-29. 



t 


Sminthurinus aureus Reut. var. quadrilineata Tullb., 1871. 

Habitat. Chapingo, 5.6.1924, under bark of Fraainm, obtained with the 
Berlese apparatus. 

This small well-defined variety of Sminthurinus aureus is yellow with two 
dark brown or violet lateral stripes on the sides of the body. The dark 
markings are also continued on the head, but there the colouring is lighter 
and more diffuse than on the body. Tibio-tarsus with one knobbed tenant 
hair. (ylaw with small inner tooth in middle of length. Lower claw has a 
knobbed appendix or filament. Mucro simple, toothless. 

Sminthurinus quadrimaoulatus Ryd., 1878. 

Syn. Sminthurm quadrimaadatus Kyder, 1878, Guthrie, 1008. 

Habitat. (Jhapingo, 25.6#1924, under the bark of Fraxinus juglatidifolia. 
Bark covered with a fungus. In the space between bark and wood many 
larv» of Sciaridse (Dipt.). 

The form which I identify with Sminthurinus quadrimaoulatus Ryd. is 
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extraordinarily beautiful in respect of colouring. The hejul is orange, dotted 
with brown and bistre markings. Eye-putch, ocellus, the base of the 
antennae, and a triangular spot on the vertex are black. Ant. I. and If. 
yellow, III. and IV. dark violet. Th. II. bluish with bistre markings, the 
dorsum black. Towards Abd. IV. and the ventral side the black has brown 
and violet tints. Clear orange and yellow lines show tlie limits of the fused 
body-segments. On the dorsum a yellow median line goes to Abd. Ill., on 
both sides accompanied by regular orange spots. A largo quadrangular 
orange spot marks the descending part of Abd. III. On either side of the 
abdomen two large pure white spots are eharacieristic of the species and 


Tkxt-figs. 30-3i). 


Sminthurinm quadrimacuhtus Ilyd. 

30. Vi«w from side. 31. View from above. 32. Claw. 33. Macro. 



seem to be the reason for its name. Legs and spring are yellowish. Tibio- 
tarsus with two tenant hairs. Claw with small apical inner tooth. Lower 
claw with spined edge. Mucro slightly curved, serrated on both margins 
and rounded terminally. Anal appendage of the same structure as figured 
by Guthrie. Although I could not refer to llyder^s original diagnosis, it is 
quite evident, from comparing Gutbrie^s original description, that the present 
form is identical with his specimens. 

Ptbnothrix testudinbatus FoU., 1896. (Text-figs. 34 & 35.) 

HaUtaJt. Ohapingo, under the bark of a dead FraAnus and in fungi. 

Folsom gave the exact description of this species in 1896. As it is not 
accompanied by drawings, those of the principal parts, the claw and the 
mucro, may follow here. About the species Folsom says :— 

“ Dark purple, almost black, with conspicuous wax-yellow patterns. Head 
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large, face with large markings and a few short bristles. Vertex with a few 
longer bristles and a stirrnp^shaped mark on middle, behind this a long 
broken transverse band. Eyes black, antennae seven-tentbs the length of 
body, purplish ; basal segment twice as thick as second, crenate apically; 
second on anterior edge of first, five times as long, somewhat petiolate, witli 
a few hairs; third equalling first two, slightly petiolate, gradually forming 
false sub-segments distally, of which seven are evident, followed by three 
swollen ones, the pemiltiinate sub-segment being much dilated*-^terminal 


Tbxt-fios. 84-35. 



Ptenothriv teitudineatus Fols, 

34. Claw. 35, Mucro> 


egment equal to basal in length, third and fourth segments with whorls of 
long hairs. Abdomen ovate dorsally with a large pattern composed princi¬ 
pally of thick median longitudinal and oblique bars, on anterior third of 
dorsum, a median bar whose posterior end meets the vertices of two widely 
V-shaped marks, one on either side. Behind this, a roughly seissor-like 
pattern with two long oblique branches on either side and short median 
anterior lobe. • On apical half of the dorsum a roughly ancbor-Anped 
marking and two large pale yellow tubercles, one on either side; dorsum 
with a few long bristles anteriorly, many shorter ones posteriorly, sides with 
large roundish and elonga^ted spots, anal tubercle large, witli several large 
spots and many long stiff bristles. Legs very long, slender, hairy wMi 
broad alternate bands of purple and yellow, except on 1abia« CSaws wliite. 
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superior olnw long, of rather uniform width, bent only towards tip, divided 
on the inside nearly into thirds by two prominent teeth. Inferior claw half 
as long, long conical, free at extreme tip but apparently prolonged into a 
bristle a little longer than the claw, a short bristle on inside of inferior claw 
at its base. Fnrcula long, nearly reaching the month, purplish. Each dens 
with a row of long spines on either side. Mucrones white, cylindrical, apex 
rsnnded, one-third length of dentes, serrate beneath. Length 2’2 mm.” 

To this diagnosis wo have only to add that the tooth on the inner side of 
the lower claw forms an edge and that the teeth of the upper claw are 
situated respectively i and ^ the length of the claw. The spines of the 
dentes are serrated. It is possible that these small differences may charac¬ 
terize a special variety of testudineatm in Mexico. But as Folsom did not 
publish any drawings of the form, and as in all other points the Mexican 
specimens agree completely with the North American, I believe them to be 
identical. 


Geographically the material collected by Prof. Dampf belong to three 
different regions : (1) the hot and semi-desert steppe, (2) the mountain 
forest, and (3) the snow region. (1) Chapnltepec and Chapingo are situated 
near Mexico, D.F., in the cultivated region. The samples contained the 
forms of the lowland. It seems that the same observation has here to be 
made as in the case of Morocco, where I collected under nearly the same 
conditions. Here, as there, cultivation in the lowlands is only possible 
under artificial irrigation, and fauna and flora develop especially along the 
borders of water currents. “ The vast steppes and semi-desert landscape, 
which only for a short time or not at all are covered with green and flowers, 
hinder an extension and development of forms. So insect life, and especially 
hygrophilous forms, are only present in cultivated terrain or near the water 
in parks and along the borders of water currents” *. But where the slightest 
humidity, as the sap of a willow or an Agavr, comes to the surface, or where 
a fungus grows, suddenly they occur and come to their food. “ Whilst in 
moist country the richness, especially in (Jollembola, is very great, in dry 
and hot localities every specimen is a rare and welcome discovery.” 

They are present at the base of trees and under the moist bark of decaying 
trunks, but on living trees they soon disappear. At a height of 1 m. from 
the base only xerophilio forms are present. 

The following table may show the influences of the different conditions 
and, compared with Tables 2 and 3, the great difference between the faunal 
composition in the different stations is evident (see Table I.). 

In C^aptdtepeo only Lepidoegrtinus has been recorded. The collection 
contains nine specimens of L. mtjeieaniu and five of L. temicoloratus. 

Amongst these forms we especially mention the two Lepidoegrtmut. T hin 
genus seems to represent here, as well as in North Africa, the most frequent 
• Tianalated from Msadschin, 1926, p. 174. 
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and abundant part of the fauna. For North Africa and Southern Europe 
I made the observation that Lepidoci/rtus became rarer and rarer tovrards 
the souths and that its place is soon taken by the genus Lepidocyrtinus with 
the falciform inucrones. In the north Lepidocyriinus is more sporadic and 
always lives under quite special conditions Nic. as a household 

insect; L. dotifussi Carl, a xcrophilic species). Lepidocyriinus semicoloi'atus 
has, as has been said, closely allied forms in the Brazilian E. H. and 


Table T.—(toLLKMIiOLA OF THE HoT AND SkMI-DESERT StEPPK. 


; ('hapiiifjo. 

I 


Schfittella nodigeta . . 

Xmylla mtida . 

Achorutes muscontm .... 
JEn tomobrya decenifnsciata . 
LeyidocyHm cyamm .... 
Lepidocyrtinus mea icanus, 
Heteromuriig mexicanus ,. 
tSminfhwddm aurem viir. . 

S. fjuadrimaculatu . 

I Ptenothrix tegfudineafus ,. 




•I' 


1 

1 

1 


GO 


1 

M[an;(r. 

8 


-h 5 

1 I 

4 ( 6 ) 10(19; 
I a 

1 1 

1 1 
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the Australian striatus Schiitt. The three forms are somewhat aberrant in 
their general shape, so that it may be possible to separate them entirely 
from the genus. In their curious geographical distribution they have a 
parallel in the genus Crcmastocephalus Schott from California. This genus 
also extends from North America over the Pacific and Indian Islands to 
Japan, and quite recently 1 had the chance to find in material from Co.sta 
Rica a closely allied species. Are these forms to prove, together with other 
invertebrates and vertebrates, the supposed connection of the Australian 
Continent with South America ? We cannot say anything more about it. 
But an intensive study of the Apterygote insects of South America, especiall>- 
the Andes, will give us the key to prove whether such a supposition may be 
probable or only a hypothesis. 

(2) Desierto de los Leones is situated in the forests at 3000-4000 m. 
elevation. The fauna belongs also to the mountain region and begins to 
show a strong affinity with that of the north. 

Real hygrophilous species such as /. palustris and Tomocerm occur, but 
still Lepidocyrtinus mexicanus shows that the influence of hot desert climate 
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nins op to the moantaiiu. Ab Prof. Dampf wrote me, the dry period is 
from the end of antamn to the end of May. Then the vegetation is dead 

Table II.—COLLEMBOLA or THE MOTJNTAIK-FOREST. 

Aahorutea harberi. 

Achorute/t mu8corum» 

Toniocerusjlavescms var. rnexicanua. 

LqndocyrtinuB mexncanus. 
laoiomurua paltiatna, 

and sand-storms blow over the country. Neither under bark nor under 
stones are Collembola then to be found, except in the higher mountain 
regions. It is evident that Jsotomurus and Tomocerus have not been found 
in lower regions, but at the same time their presence is characteristic for the 
more moderate mountain regions. Both are forms of moderate climate, and 
Tomocerus characterizes the moderate northern hemisphere of the globe. In 
the Tropics it has not so far been observed (with the exception of a specimen 
from the mountains of Sumatra, Weber-Oudeinans). 

Whilst the ratio of northern and southern species in the Mexico high 
plateau was 7 : 3, it increases in the forests in favour of the northern species 
to 8 : 2 and in the snow region of the Tlaloc to 9 :1. 

(3) Only in the highest altitudes on the summit of the Tialoc may the 
Fauna be called an alpine one. Above the tree-limit, life-conditions become 
more and more equal in every country, from the North to the Equator and 
towards the South. So we are not astonished to meet there at 4000 and 
4100 Ill. a pure Nearctic-Falmarctic fauna. 

Table Ill.—O ollembola of the Snow-region. 

Tialoc, above the tree-limit in Mosses, 4000 in.:— 

Jiypoyaetrura matura var. meA icunn. 

Txillbergia collia var, mexican i. 

Proisotoma intennixta, 

Lepidocyrfus cyaueus, 

lu plant-tufts on rocky soil at 4100 ni.:— 

Hypoyastrura annata. 
l^eudachoruiea complexua, 

Uypogaitrw*a copiosa. 

Proisotoma intermixta, 
hotoma minor, 
iBotovM viridis, 

. LepidoegrtUB eyaneuB, 

We find well-known American species mixed with a contingent of cosmo¬ 
politans, which are met with in polar regions and also under the equatorial 
sun of the Pacific islands, forms which belong to the fauna of the sea-shores 
of Europe as well as to the fauna of the highest summits of the Alps. It 
seems that the immigration of these forms into the region is a more recent 

LINK. jroURK.—ZOOI aOGY, VOL, XXXVI. 44 
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one, for we note that the American species are not yet entirely separated 
from their ancestral forms. They become only under the quite changed 
conditions in the highest Mexican mountains, neoendemics, similar to those 
we have in Europe between the northern and southern mountain regions, the 
Alps and the Scandinavian “ Schild/’ 
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Polychaota of the Families Polynoidse and AcoQfcidas from the Vicinity of 
the Panama Canal, collected by Dr. C. Orossland and Dr. Th. Mortensen. 
By 0. C. A. Monro, M.A., F.L.S. 

[Published by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum.] 

(With 30 Text-figures.) 

[Read 29th March, 1928.] 

Introduction. 

The Polychaeta collected by Dr. Cyril Crossland on the cruise of the 
S.Y. ‘ St. George^ in 1923-1924 were presented by him and by the Scientific 
Expeditionary Research Association to the British Museum. Except for 
two species procured on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus of Panama, the 
collection was obtained in the vicinity of the Pacific mouth of the Panama 
Canal and the Galapagos Islands. Furthermore, Dr. Th. Mortensen, of 
Copenhagen, has very kindly entrusted me with the determination of a 
collection of Polychicta obtained by liim in his Pacific Expedition of 1914- 
1916, and the two collections are here dealt with together. 

Family Polynoidae. 

Genus LEPIDONOTUS Leach. 

Lepidonotus CARiNULATrs Grube, 1878, p. 26, pi. iii. fig. 2 ; Fauvel, 1911, 
p. 367, fig. 1; Potts, 1910, p. 331 ; Horst. 1917, p. 69, pi. xv. fig. 10. 

Occurrence* Taboga, 5 fms.^’ “ Balboa, scrapings, coral fragments from 
buoy at Canal entrance.^’ Coll. Orossland. 

Remarks* Eighteen specimens of this species, which is common in the 
Indian Ocean. The average size is 7 mm. by 3 mm. including the feet. It 
has been recorded from the Red Sea to the Philippines, but not previously 
from the American coasts. 

Lepidonotus crosslandi, sp« n. 

Occurrence. Balboa, rocks and rock-pools.” “ Taboga, 5 fms., coral 
fragments.” Coll. Orossland. 

Description* Three specimens, the average size being 11 mm. by 3 mm. 
including the feet. Two have the elytra cream-coloured with a small black 
patch over the elytrophore and a number of paler round dots ; the third has 
dark grey scales with a light patch over the elytrophore, 
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The prostominm is divided by a long median furrow, and behind it there 
is a distinct nnohal fold. There is a very prominent and stout median 
tentaculopbore, half the length of the lateral tentacles, which are themselves 
about half the length of the palps. The median tentacle has a very long 
filiform tip which extends beyond the end of the palps. The tentacular cirri 
have also very prominent tentivculophores, and are slightly longer than the 
lateral tentacles. The two pairs of eyes are situated far back on the pro¬ 
stominm, and are well separated. 

The elytra (text-fig. 1) are sparsely fringed on the extero-lateral border 
and are thinly dotted with small prominences. The pigment is arranged 
in alveolar patches. 


T»xT-pia. 1. 



LepidmotuB (rosBlandi, sp. n. Middle elytron. X 35, 

The dorsal cirri are long, reaching well beyond the bristles, and the cirro- 
phores are bulged out on one side with a very large swelling. There are 
also very distinct raised ridges in the cirrigerous segments corresponding to 
the elytrophores on the elytrophorous segments. 

I could find no trace of branchial papillas on the feet. The ventral cirri 
are very small. 

In the foot the notopodiura is reduced to a small dorsal attachment of the 
neuropodium. In the first few segments the dorsal chsetss are fairly 
numerous. They are extremely fine and of the type associated with 
Evphione. They resemble those figured for Lepidonotus tenuisetoms (Gravier). 
More posteriorly their number is reduced to about half a dozen. 

Ill the first foot the ventral chastss (text-fig. 2) differ from those found in the 
jremuining feet, as they do in Lepidonotus carinulatus and in L, tenuisetosus. 
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Rows of spines are continued right down the shaft, and the apex is long 
and curved. 

In the second foot the toothing is still continued further down the shaft 
(text-fig. 3) than in a normal foot, and it) the same chsetse there is a distinct 
secondary tooth below the first. All the ventral bristles of the remaining 
feet are unidentate (text-fig. 4) with a very short toothed area. 

Uemarks. This species belongs to the group which includes L. tenuisetoms^ 
L, bowerbankii^ and L. carinulatus. It is very close to L, tmuisetosus, but 


Tkxt-figs. 2-4. 

2 3 4 



Leptdonoius crosslanaij sp. n. 

Fig. 2.--Ventral chceta from first foot. X fi26. 

Fig. 3.—Ventral chaeta from second foot. X 525. 

Fig. 4.—Ventral chasta from middle foot. X 625. 

differs in possessing smoother elytra with simple papillae. Moreover, the tnfts 
on the ch<8t» o£ the Brst foot figured by Gravier for that species may or may 
not be accidental. Gravier's species has the eyes contiguous; in this species 
they are separated. Gravier does not record the presence of bidentate 
chsetse in the second foot of X*. tenvitttosuf. 
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Geims THORMORA Baird. 

Thormora johnstoni (Kinberg). 

LepidonotuB johmtoni Kinberg, 1867, p. 12, pi. iv, fig, 13. ^ 

Occurrence. “ Tahoguilla, Panama, 5 fms. Shell.^' “Taboga, Panama, 
4-5 fms. Sand and stones.’* Goll. Mortensen.—‘‘Taboga, Panama. From 
dead, broken coral, dredging 1-2 fms. ; and from off the Hotel pier.” 
‘‘ James Bay, Galapagos. Weeds with tubicolous Amphipods, 5-6 fms.” 
Coll. Crossland. 

Description. Sixty specimens. The average size is 15 mm. by 6 mm. 
including the fe^d. This species is immediately recognisable by the differ¬ 
ence in colour of the first two pairs of elytra from the rest, and by the 

Trxt-pios. 6-7. 
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Thormora johmtoni (Kinberg). 

Fig. 6.—Third elytron showing hooked spines. X 86. 

Fig. 6.—Spear-shaped doreal chceta. x 116, 

Fig, 7.—Toothed dorsal chesta. x 360. 

presence of a dark spot on the dorsal surface of each segment. The bodv- 
colonr is pale yellow in spirit, and the elytra show a wide range of raria* 
tion in colour. The first two pairs are always whitish, usually with a few 
dark spots, and the posterior border of the second pair takes the same 
colour as the rest of the elytra. This colour may be anything from a light 
red- or chestnut-brown to a dark mottled purple. 

The head corresponds to Kinberg’s figure, except that the tentacular cirri 
usually have three black bands—a basal, a median, and a terminal; in some 
examples the basal and median bands are fused into one. Kinberg shows 
the palps as smooth; in these specimens they are distinctly hirsute. 
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Ihe first three pairs of elytra (text-fig. 5) have a number of hooked 
spines towards the centre, and all are beset with small tubercles, such as are 
figured by Kinberg. The elytra are eccentrically attached. The general 
appearance of the feet changes very much according as the dorsal chaetae 
arc extruded or withdrawn. Kinberg’s figures of the foot and the chsetse 
(text-figs. 6 and 7) are not very satisfactory. 

Remarks, Kinherg’s Lepidonotus johistoni was found on the “ Ora insu- 
larum juxta Panama,” and I think that my specimens from the type-locality 
may be attributed to his species in spite of certain differences. Kinberg's 
figure of a toothed dorsal climta resembles neither of the two types in my 
specimens nor any dorsal chfcta belonging to the genus. 

The Polynoe tevniata of Ehlers, which Seiiller refers to Tkormora^ is very 
close to this species. According to Seidler it has a true lepidonotid head, 
and Ehlers's figures of the clisetse closely resemble those of my Panama 
specimens. Elders, however, figures the tentacles and cirri as l>eing hirsute. 
In my specimens they arc smooth. The Lepidonotus versicolor of Ehlers 
(1901, p. 50) is also very close to this 8|)ecies, but according to Seidler the 
spear-headed dorsal cha?toe are hirsute—^a fact overlooked by both Ehlers 
and Augener. 

Collector^ Notes, Dr. Crossland made the following notes on some living 
or freshly-preserved examples of this species from Taboga;—“Body 
uniformly chestnut-coloured, being covered with elytra of that colour, but 
feet are white. Dorsal cirri are white with a black band below the tip. 
The anterior end, as far as the first t^vo pairs of feet, whitish wdth black 
specks, divided clearly by a black line from the brown part. This black 
line crosses the second pair of elytra behind the point of attachment. All 
chsetse stout and golden or even brown in colour. 

“ Later got several specimens from washings. The peculiar coloration 
of the head-end is constant, but some are otherwise coloured bright orange 
and have white spots at the attachment of the elytra.” 

Genus IPHIONE Kinberg. 

Iphionb ovata Kinberg. Kinberg, 1857, p. 8, pi. iii, fig. 8. 

Occurrence, “ Coiba Island, Panama. Volcanic rocks and boulders.” 
“ Gorgona, coral.^^ Coll. Crossland.—“ Taboguilla, Panama. Shore under 
stones.” Taboga. Shore.” “ Tortolita, Panama: 3-5 fathoms.” Coll. 
Mortensen. 

Remarks, Thirteen specimens. The larger specimens measure about 
22 mm. by 12 mm., which is considerably bigger than Kinberg’s type. An 
immature example measures only 6 mm. by 3^ mm. 

Collector's Notes. Dr. Crossland made the following notes on the living 
specimens“ Coiba. Short and stiff’ and elytra are uniformly coloured. 
They completely cover the animal, and the feet are invisible but for dense 
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tufts of fine notopodial chastse which form a continuous fringe just outside 
the elytra. The elytra are reticulated honey-comb fashion, but colour is 
quite uniform.*^ 

“ In corals Gorgona Island. Red-brown colour due to body being filled 
with scarlet eggs, which colour shows through the brown elytra to some 
extent. Underside of body rose-red. Neuropodial chastae stiff and dark- 
coloured ; notopodial fine, white, and directed both dorsally and ventrally. 
Elytra shaped to overlap tile-fashion over the back.” 

Genus OHJETACANTEUS Seidler. 

Ch-«tacanthus MAGNiFicus (Qrube). 

Ipkime magnijica Grdhe, 1676, p. 51; Seidler, 1924, p. 97. 

Occurrence. “Ooiba Island. Dredging off convict settlement in 5-10 
fathoms.” Gorgona Island. Dredging close to shore in 15 fathoms: 
shell, dead coral, and gravel.” Coll. Orossland. 

Remarks. Two specimens, the larger of which measures 28 mm. by 12 mm. 
including the feet. The presence of gill-like structures on the feet, the 
dorsal chastae which resemble those of Jphione, and the elaborate fringing 
and tuberculation of the elytra are characteristic of this species. This is 
the species upon which Seidler’s genus is founded, and it is its first record 
outside the West Indies. 

Collector's Notes. Dr. Crossland made the following note on the living 
specimen from Gorgona :—“ Body showing centrally pinkish elytra, sandy 
with points on antero-dorsal half and fringes laterally ; anterior elytra have 
small, round, dark dots. Cbastae short and stiff, dark brown in colour.” 

Genus HARMOTHOE Kinberg. 

Habmothoe hirsuta Johnson. Johnson, 1897, pp. 182-183, pi. vi, 
figs. 27-29 ; pi. vii, fig. 38 ; pi. viii, figs. 53, 53 a, 53 b, 53 c ; Chamberlin, 
1919, pp. 51-54, pi. ii, figs. 2-8 ; pi. iii. fig. 1. 

Occurrence. “ James Bay, James Island, Galapagos. Shore pools in lava.^^ 

Gorgona Island, coral.” Balboa. Rocks and rock-pools, low tide at 
Panama.” ^‘Taboga. From floats at the stage at the end of the hotel 
piers.” Coll. Orossland. 

Remarks. Seven specimens, the largest of which measures 17 mm. by 7 mm. 
including the feet. The Panama specimens differ in a number of particulars 
from Johnson's description. The anterior pair of eyes is situated laterally 
and not on the top of the prostomium. The tentaculophores and the ventral 
surface of the prostomium, together with the anterior lip of the mouth, are 
unpigmented. The division of the elytra into polygonal areas is more 
extensive and not so much confined to the posterior portion, where the large 
tubercles are situated (text-fig. 8). Instead of branching into a number 
of forks or prongs, the large tubercles are simple, curved, and spine-like in 
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form. The lamination in the ventral chiotse is not continued so far down 
the shaft as in the typical specimens, and the rows of spines on the dorsal 
chsota) are more pronounced and stand further out from the shaft. In all 
other respects these Panama specimens ially with Johnson^s description. 

Chamberlin (loc, cit,) redescribes this species and points out that it is 
distinguished from the closely-allied TIarmothoe polytridia Ehlers by the 
nuchal tubercle behind the prostomium. 

Collector's Notes, Dr. Orossland made tlie following note on a living 
specimen from Taboga :—“ The colour on the elytra is in round spots and 
there are projecting points and fringes to the elytra. Also the long and 
more slender chtetas j)roject dorsally as well as laterally. Although the 
coloured processes etc. are more abundant medianly, there is no distinction 
between coloured and colourless areas of the ( lytra.^^ 


'j’KXT-PJO. s. 



Hannothoe hinuta Johnson. Elytron ^howing simple tub^cles. X 20. 

Hakmothob lunulata (Delle Uhiaje) vnr. Pacifica var. nov. 

Harmothoe lunulata Fauvel, 1923, p. 70, fig. 2(5. 

Occurrence, “ James Bay, James Island, Galapagos : 5-6 fathoms, clean 
sand with several species of weed.^’ (Joll. Crossland.—“Taboga: 4-5 
fathoms, sand and stone.’^ Coll. Mortensen. 

Description, Four specimens, the largest of which measures 14 mm. by 
2 mm. including the feet. The body is narrow and slender, not tapered 
at the ends. The prostomium is dark grey in colour and the lower part 
of the median tentacle is black. The arrangement of the eyes is as in 
Fauvel’s figure. The tentacular cirri are much longer and more slender 
than those in the figure, and 1 could detect no bristle.s involved wdUi them. 
The elytrophores are prominent and the elytra have, besides a small black 
spot over the elytrophore, an irregular black mark in their binder part. 
The patch of small tubercles is sometimes present and sometimes absent. 
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It occurs further back on the elytra than in Fauvel’s figure. The feet and 
bristles correspond closely with those figured by Fauvel for the typical 
form. This variety differs from the typical form in the greater length 
of the tentacular cirrij in the absence of chsetse involved with these, and in 
the slightly different arrangement of the tubercles on the elytra. 

Remarks, H, Imiulata is a polymorphic species from the North Atlantic 
and Mediterranean, and has not hitherto been recorded outside European 
waters. The occurrence of a variant in the Galapagos is therefore 
surprising. 

HaRMOTHOE BALBOENSIS, Sp. n. 

Occurrence. “Rocks and rock-pooK. Balboa, Panama.^’ One specimen. 
Coll. Crossland. 


Tkxt-fios. 9-11, 




Harmothoe halhoensis, sp. n. 

Fig. 9,—Middle foot, x 6^. 

Fig. 10.—Dorsal chests. X 466. 

Fig. 11.—Ventral chests, x 466. 

Description. One specimen, measuring 11 mm. by 3 mm. including the 
feet. The prostomium is as broad as long, the anterior pair of eyes is quite 
lateral, and the posterior just in front of the first cbsetigers. The median 
tentacle is about twice as long as the prostomium, equal to the tentacular 
cirri, double the length of the lateral tentacles, and slightly shorter than the 
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palps. The prostomial peaks are fairly conspicuous, and all the appendages 
hirsute. 

The elytra, having the usual arrangement in the genus, are quite smooth 
and have the posterior portion coloured black. The dorsal cirri are very 
long and sparsely iiirsute, tlie ventral short and smooth. 

The foot (text-fig. 9) is characterised by its two very prominent acicula 
and the prolongation of the lip of the neuropodiuiu into a long pointed 
process. 

The dorsal and ventral chaetas (text-figs. 10 and 11) are of about the same 
thickness, the dorsal being more slender than is usual in llarmothoe. They 
are of the normal pectinated kind. In the superior ventral chsetaj the rows 
of teeth are continued some distance down the shaft. There appears to be 
in all the ventral chaetae a long, slender, secondary tooth, closely approxi¬ 
mating to the apical tooth. 

* Remarks. I had much hesitation in creating a new species for this single 
specimen, wliich is not yet fully grown. I am inclined to regard it as a 
Pacific representative of the Atlantic form Harmoihoe longisetis (Grube), to 
which, in the sha[>e of its feet and elytra, it is closely allied. The bristles, 
however, differ in the two species. 

Genus LEPIDASTHENIA Malmgren. 

Lepidasthenia MiNiKoiENsis Potts. Potts, 1910, p. 344. 

Occurrence, Galapagos, Indefatigable Island, Conway Bay, shore pools.’^ 
Coll. Crossland. 

Five specimens, the largest measuring 100 mm. by 8 mm. The colour¬ 
marking is similar to that of Lepidasthenia elegans. The median tentacle is 
slightly longer than the palps, the lateral tentacles and tentacular cirri being 
about two-thirds of their length. The prostomial tentaculophores are black. 

The absence of any notopodial chseta?. the comparatively large size of the 
elytra, and the similarity of all ventral chsetae of the same foot refer these 
examples to Potts’s species. 

Collector's Ifotes, Dr. Crossland made the following notes on the living 
specimens ;—“Colour principally due to the brown feet, this colour extending 
as far as the dorsal cirrus, the rest of the foot being nearly colourless. Body 
with light greenish blotches transversely on either side of the intersegmental 
line, leaving central part of each segment whitish with specks of clear opaque 
white. Elytra small and so transparent as to be not readily seen. The first 
tew pairs are rather larger and coloration of the anterior part of the body 
differs from the above, the brown coloration of the feet beginning at the Ilth 
chsetiger. For the first ten segments the body is brown conti ally, then green- 
grey. This is interrupted by whitish marks ; a longitudinal mark occupying 
segments 2-4, then transverse bands which include the feet, after which, a 
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pair of white longitudinal blotches in each segment which pass into the 
marks noted above.” 

Dr, Crossland records several modifications of this colour-pattern observed 
in different specimens. All the examples lived as commensals with a 
Terebollid. 

Genus LEPIDAMETRIA Webster. 

Lepidametbia VIRENS (Blanchard). 

Polynoe virens Blanchard^ 1849, p. 16, pi. i, fig. 2 (1854). 

Lepidasthmia irregulars Ehlers, 1901, pp. 64-55, pi. iii, ligs. 10-16. 

Occurrence* Balboa. Rocks and rock pools, at low tide.” “ Coiba 
Island. Dead coral and sand.” Coll. Crossland, 

Description. Thirty-two specimens, the average size of which is about 
30 mm. by 4 min. including the feet. The prostoniiiim is deeply pigmented, 
and there is a black spot beneath the median tentacle. The first 40 segments 
are marked by dark transverse bands across the dorsum, darker in the 
cirrigerous segments than in the elytrophorous^ Further back they give 
place to single inter.segmental bands. In the cirrigerous segments the 
dorsal surface of the foot is splashed with black, and on every foot below 
the cirrus or elytrophore is a black spot. The single-toothed type of choeta 
which occurs in the posterior segments resembles that figured for Polynoe 
gigas Johnson, 1897, pi. viii, fig. 48 b. 

The arrangement of the elytra w^as observed in seven specimens. This i.s 
similar in all the examples up to the 35tb segment. Posterior to this the 
elytra occur on the following segments :— 

A. 35, 37, 38, 40, 42, 43, 44, 46, 47, 48, 50, 52, 53, 54, 56, 58, 60, 61, 62, 
65, 66, 67, 69, 70. In this specimen segment 47 had a cirrus on one side 
and an elytron on the other. 

B. 35, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 44, 46, 47, 48, 50, 52, 53, 54, 55, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 63, 65, 66, 67. No abnormal segment. 

C. 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 
60, 61, 63, 64, 65. Segments 55 and 57 had a cirrus on one side and an 
elytron on the other. 

D. 35, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 55, 56, 58, 59, 
60, 61, 63, 65, 66, 68. Segments 60, 61, and 66 had both cirrus and elytron. 

E. 35, 37, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 60, 62, 

63, 64, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70. In this specimen the ninth segment had a cirrus 
on one side and an elytron on the other. 

F. 35, 37, 38, 40, 41, 43, 44, 46, 48, 49, 50, 52, 54, 55, 56, 58, 60, 61, 68, 

64, 65, 67, 68. No abnormal segment. 

G. 35, 37, 38, 40, 42, 43, 44, 46, 48, 49, 50, 52, 54, 55, 56, 58, 60, 61, 62, 
63, 64, 65. No abnormal segment. 

Remarhs. Augener (1924, p. 241) discusses this species, and I follow his 
suggestion in making Ehlers^s species a synonym of Blanchard^s. Blanchard 
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gives an excellent coloured figure of the entire animal, and it is this rather 
than that author’s inadequate description that has led me to adopt Augener’s 
suggestion. 

This species has many characters in common with Lepidametria gigas 
(Johnson) from California. The feet and the elytra api)ear to be similar in 
both species, but the two species differ greatly in size. Johnson's species 
runs up to 165 mm. in length, while this species is not recorded above 
75 mm. long. In this species the elytra continue to the pygidium and in 
L, gigas they do not. Furthermore, in Johnson’s species between the 33rd 
and 49th segments the elytrophorous and cirrigerous segments alternate 
regularly, in L, virens they do not. 

Dr. Crossland records that the examples from Balbao were found living as 
commensals in the tubes of terebellids.*^ In a bottle from that locality 
among a number of parchment tubes and debris I found, together with 
examples of this species, several specimens of a small sabellid with two ty[)es 
of liook in the tlioracic tori. I believe them to be Sabella avlaconata Maren- 
zeller, and presumably they were the commensals to which Dr. Ciossland 
refers. 

Collector's JSotes, Dr. Crossland describes the L. rirens from Balbao in the 
living condition as follows :—“ The worm is elongat.ed with small blackish 
elytra, not covering the back. Round colourless spot where the elytron is 
attached, then black broken by light dashes and specks. Body pinkish with 
transverse markings of dark grey, one large patch and one nai rower of 
these marks to each segment.” 

Genus HALOSYDNA Kinberg. 

Halosydna RETICULATA Johnson, 1897, pp. 170-172, pi. vii, figs. 32, 41, 
41 a ; pi. viii, figs. 47, 47 a, 47 b. 

Occurrence. ‘‘ Taboga Island from floats off the stage at end of Hotel pier.” 
“ Tagus Cove, Albemarle, Galapagos.’^ Coll. Crossland. 

Remarks, Twenty specimens, the larger of which measure about 20 mm. 
by 5 mm. including the feet. The elytra are pale grey with a light spot 
over the elytrophore. The first three pairs are provided with a few large 
tubercles, and in two or three specimens the last four segments have about 
four large granular tubercles on the outer edge of the scale. All the elytra 
have a series of small oval tubercles running parallel with the outer margin. 
There are no fringing papillae. The ventral bristles are sharply bidentatc. 
There are three examples of Ualosydna from Tagus (>ove, Albemarle, 
Galapagos; two from fine gravel in pools on the south side of the Cove ; and 
one from a marine garden formed by the shelter of a large overhanging rock. 
I attribute these very doubtfully to IL reticulata. The two from the fine 
gravel have the elytra mottled with dark grey spots instead of the uniform 
light grey of the Taboga specimens. The single specimen from the marine 
garden is an uninterrupted chestnut-brown. The general facies of the 
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Galapagos specimens is more massive than that of the Taboga Halosydna. 
The elytra are much thicker and are entirely without the larger tubercles. 
The rows of minute oval tubercles near the outer margin are, however, 
present. The ventral chsetae are also different, for they are for the most part 
unideiitate. In some bristles I can detect a small spur or rudimentary tooth 
between the main hook and the rows of frills, but this appears to be absent 
from most of the chaetaB. This may be a form intermediate between 
//. reticulata and H. brevisetosa. 

The genus Halosydna is in great need of revision, for the majority of the 
species are very Undefined. Those with 45 segments are clearly separated 
from those with 37 segments, but within these two groups the species are 
separated on the presence or absence of fringing papillae on the elytra, of a 
secondary tooth on the ventral chietaa, and of various types of tubercle on the 
scales. In H. reticulata^ H, hrevisetosa, and //. mUlleri, the fringing of 
the elytra is not a constant character; and experience of other Polynoid 
genera shows that, in general, little reliance can be placed on small differences 
in the shape, size, abundance, etc., of the tubercles of the elytra to yield good 
specific characters. 

The presence of the secondary tooth on the ventral bristles seems to be 
more constant, but the specimens from the Galapagos described above show 
an intermediate condition. Seidler (1924, p. 110) lists four specieS" 
//. punctulata (Gr.) and //. australis (Kbg.), i/. fusca (Jobs. Muller) and 
/y. brasiliensis (Kbg.), all from the east coast of South America; they are 
insufficiently differentiated. This is equally true of /Y. samoensis (Gr.) from 
Samoa, //. marginata (Gr.) from Callao, //. mUlleri (Gr.) from Callao, and 
H. reticulata Johnson from Southern California. 

Collectoi^s Notes. Dr. Crossland made the following notes on the living 
specimens from Taboga :—“ General colour greenish grey, due to elytra ; 
darker anteriorly. Body, where visible, in a few anterior segments white 
with grey lines transversely, three to each segment, underside white. Outer 
quarter of each elytron is colourless and transparent, showing the feet. 
Cliaetse all strong, in short straight bunches, no fine dorsal ones. A white 
spot in each elytron at attachment, and another, irregular, antero<*median 
to this. 

‘‘ On contraction the middle of back becomes visible through nearly the 
whole length.’*' 

On a second batch of specimens, taken at a different date from the same 
locality, he writes;—“ The second dot on the elytra is only present in some 
specimens and then only on a few anterior elytra, which are often largely 
mottled white. There is a dark ring of colour round the spot at the attach** 
ment. The back is not exposed at all in life.^' 

On the single chestnut-brown example from the ‘‘marine garden,’* 
Albemarle, Galapagos, he made the following note 
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“ Beaatifd chestnut brown due to elytra, the body and feet being whitish. 
The outer part of each elytron a much lighter tint and transparent, the two 
parts being clearly marked off. Opaque whitish-brown spot at the point of 
attachment of each elytron, oval with a dark brown line round it; otherwise 
the elytra have a very clear uniform tint, except numbers 2 and 8 on the 
left side only, which have some darker spots. Dorsal cirri a rather darker 
brown ^^ith white pointed tips.^’ 

Halosydna galapagensls, sp. n. 

OccuTvenee. “Tagus (yove, Albemarle, Galapagos. Fine gravel in pools.* 
Ooll. Crossland. 


Text-pig. 12. 



Halosydm galapa^emu^ gp. n. Elytron. X 35. 

Description. One specimen, measuring 15 ram. by 3 inin. including the 
feet. There are 21 pairs of elytra and 45 segments. The prostomium is 
broad and the eyes are situated far back, laterally and close to each other. 
The median tentacle is lost. The palps are short with dark longitudinal 
markings and end suddenly in a thread-like tip. The lateral tentacles are 
slightly shorter than tlie palps and the tentacular cirri are very long, 
reaching some distance beyond them. 

The antero-external portion of the elytra (text-fig. 12) is colourless, the 
remainder a pale grey. Around the edge of the colourless portion are a few 
small tubercles. 

The feet (text-fig. 13) are more biramous in form than is usual in 
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Halosydna, The dorsal cirri are short and do not reach to the end of the 
bristles; the ventral cirri fall short of the lip of the chsetal sac. The dorsal 
aciculum pashes the safTace of the foot into a small rounded lobe, and there 
is a small bundle oE carved stronglj-toothed dorsal chsetse. ^ 

The neuropodium is roughly triangular in outline with the acicuinm 
thrusting forward into the apex. The ventral chmtse (text-fig. 14) are 
unidentate with about ten rows of frills. 

Remarks, This is the only species of Halosydna belonging to the group 
with 21 pairs of elytra which has unidentate ventral bristles. The shape of 
the foot is unusual for the genus, but in all other respects it is a typical 

Text-fios. 18-14, 



13 14 

Halosydna galapagetisi$^ sp. n. 

Fig. 13. Middle foot, x 66. Fig. 14.—Ventral chseta. x 176. 

Halosydna. It appears to be closely related to Halosydna brasiliensis 
Kinberg, which has very similar elytra, but Kinberg’s species has bidentate 
bristles and also, according to his figure, the shape of the foot is different. 

Halosydna fdscomaemorata (Grnbe). 

Pdynoefusromarmorata Grube, 1876, p. 02; Augener, 1906, p. 117, pi. iii, flas 41-44 • 
Seidler, 1924, pp, 120-122. ’ 

Occurrence. “ Colon, coral flat near Limon Bay." Coll. Crossland. 
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Remarks. Two ftpecimens, of which the larger measures 25 mm. by 5 mm. 
including the feet. This species belongs to that group chaiacterized by 
18 pairs of elytra, bidentate vential biistles, and unfringed scales The 
elytra are a deep black except for a narrow are.i between the elytrophore 
and the outer margin. Augener’s doscri[)tion and hgures leave little to be 
added. I can onhrm Seidler’s statement that in this species the tubeicles 
are not confined to the maigin,but spread over the whole sniface. Halosydna 
leufohyba (Schinarda) is a closcdy-allied West Indian loim, but the tubercu- 
lation on the elytia is much more strongly developed than in Grube's species. 


Halosydna kleoans (••') Kinbeig, 18.57, p. 18. 

Occurrenre. “ Tagus tJove, Albemarle, Galapagos. Fine gravel in pools.’ 
Foil. (.Vobsland. 

Tkxi-figb 16-18. 

15 16 



Halosydna etrgans Kuiberg. 

Fig. 16.—Elytron. X 36. Fig. 17.—Foot, x 86. 

Fig. 10.—Large type of papilla, x 165. Fig. 18.—Ventral chaeta. X 200. 

Description. One specimen, measuring 13 mm. by 3 mm. including the 
feet. The prostomium is of the ordinary Halosydna type and the eyes set 
fur back and laterally. The median tentacle and the tentacular cirri are of 
the same length, about } the length of the palps. The lateral tentacles ore 
slishtly shorter than the median. The colour has mostly disappeared from 
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the specimen, but it can be seen that the elytra^ especially in the anterior 
region, were mottled with some dark pigment, probably grey. 

There are 18 pairs of elytra (text-fig. 15), the edges o£ which are wholly 
without a fringe. In addition to a large number of small oval tubercles 
mostly concentrated near the outer wall of the scale, there are many much 
larger tubercles (text-fig. 16) scattered over the surface with circular flat 
tops and shaped rather like a vase. 

The dorsal ramus of the foot (text-fig. 17) is more developed than is usual 
in Halosydna, and the dorsal chsetse are longer, more slender, and more 
numerous. In the ventral chaetse (text-fig. 18), which are markedly bi- 
dentate, the frills are continued further down the shaft than is usual in 
the genus. 

The dorsal cirri are long, reaching far beyond the tips of the bristles ; the 
ventral are short, their ends scarcely reaching to the end of the chsetal sac. 

Remarks, It is impossible to recognise Kinberg^s H, elegan,% described 
from the Galapagos, with certainty, for he does not give any figures. He 
gives 19 as the number of the elytra (possibly more), but this may be a 
mistake. I suggest that when he describes the elytra as “ cellulis inagnis 
ovalibus instructa’^ he may be referring to the vase-shaped tubercles already 
described. Were it not for the shape of the larger tubercles I should have 
attributed this specimen to IT. paiagonica Einberg. But in that species the 
tubercles are definitely thorn-like. 

Family Accetidse. 

Genus EUPANTHALIS McIntosh. 

Eupanthalis kikbergi McIntosh, 1877, p. 404, pi. Ixii, figs. 12-15; 
Fauvel, 1923, p. 100, fig. 38, 1 - 9 . 

Occurrence, “ San Jose Island, Perlas Islands. 25 fms. Mud and shell.^^ 
Coll. Mortensen. 

Remarks, A single fragment, measuring 18 mm. by C mm. including the 
feet. Comparison with an example of this species from Nai)les revealed no 
differences of specific value. Ehlers found it in the Gulf of Naples. 

Genus PANTHALIS Kinberg. 

Panthalis jogasim^ Izuka. Izuka, 1912, pp. 68-71, pi. ii, fig. 6 ; pi. viii, 
figs. 1 - 6 . 

Occurrence, “Gorgona Island. 20-30 fms., dredge. Bottom fine sand 
and shell.” Coll. Crossland, 

Description, Two specimens, both incomplete. The largest has twenty-one 
chsetigers and measures 14 mm. by 10 mm. including the feet. The body 
is pale brown, and the elytra are chestuutrbrown with a lighter edging* 
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The first foot is modified, marketUy biramous, and iis dorsal chsetse are fine, 
slender, slightly curved and faintly hirsute on the convex side. The median 
ones are stouter with an enlargement towards the apex, as figured by 
Chamberlin (1919, pi. xii, fig. 1) for PanthaUs panamensis. The ventral 
chfetje are finer and more hirsute. In the first few segments the curved 
serrulate-subspiral type of bristle takes the place of the penicillate kind 
found in all the median and posterior feet. 

More posteriorly the arrangement corresponds to Tzuka’s description. 
The glandular threads which Izuka records as being absent from his specimen 
are present in these. Izuka states that the animal lived in a tube of very 
fine thread-like substance. This tube it presumably built itself, so that it is 
puzzling that ho should have been unable to find the glandular threads. 

Remarks. Chamberlin has described a PanthaUs with two pairs of eyes, 
PanthaUs panamensis from Panama. The two species are very much alike, 
but the penicillate chsetic are ditferent. 

Collector's Hotes. Dr. Crossland made the following notes on the living 
specimens from Gorgona Island. Body-colour light purple red, lighter in 
the larger specimen. Elytra light brown and laterally transparent but the 
posterior half is opaque chestnut, and this part is fringed with an irregular 
han<l of primrose colour. Largo stalked eyes are prominent as in No. 5 
{Polyodontes ocjtlea). Tubes exactly like No. 5, but perhaps less gelatinous. 
In the larger specimen tlie five anterior pairs of elytra are speckled with 
spots of yellow and the yellow border is not distinct as it is in the uniformly 
coloured ones posteriorly,” 

Genus POLYODONTES Renier. 

POLYOnONTES MORTKNSENI, Sp. H. 

Occurrence. “ Taboga, Panama. Mud and sand.” Melones, Panama. 
3-5 fms.” Coll. Mortensen. 

Description. Three specimens, two incomplete. 

The complete .specimen measures 145 mm. by 11 mm. including the feet. 
In spirit the dorsum is a reddish brown and the ventral surface a pale yellow. 
The prostomium is silver with fawn-coloured appendages dotted with black 
spots, and it is continued forward as two deeply pigmented ommatophores 
ending in crj^stalline lenses. The posterior pair of eyes is situated behind 
the ommatophores at about the level of the insertion of the median tentacle 
which reaches forward a little beyond the ommatophores. The lateral 
tentacles cannot be seen from above, as they are hidden by the ommato¬ 
phores. All the buccal appendages are stout, subulate and of much the 
same length, except the palps, which are long and carry rows of small 
papillse. 

The arrangement of the elytra is as usual in the genus. They are reddish 
l)rown, quite smooth, and with the external edge reflected to form a pouch. 
The first three or four pairs are marked with a number of black dots similar 

UNN. 40U1H,—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVX. 46 
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to those on the buccal appendages* There are a fevir fine oapillury cha3t88 
involved with the paristomiam. 

The 1st foot is clearly biramous (text-fig. 19) with divergent ohaetal bundles. 
The dorsal ramus which lies in front of the ventral consists of a rounded lobe 
with an aciculuin lying above a bundle of fine capillary chsetse with distinctly 
serrated edges (text-fig, 20). The ventral ramus is a simple flattened two- 
Hpped sac containing the ventral capillary chtebae, the lowest of which are 


Tkxt-figs. 19-21. 



Polyodontes fmrtemeniy sp. n. 

Kif?. 19.—Fir»t foot. X 25, 

Kig. 20.—S^^ction of dorsal chnsta of Ist foot. X 500. 

Fig. 21.—Ventral ciiacta of Ist foot, x 125. 

bnckwardly curved and have rows of pecfcinno (text-fig. 21). On the dorsal 
surface of the foot below the elytrophore are two delicate globular processes 
resembling stylodes. 

The dorsal ramus very rapidly becomes flattened and closely applied to the 
anterior face of the ventral chaota sac, as in FauvePs (1919, p. 340) descrip¬ 
tions of P. melanonotus^ and its cheetse are accordingly very difficult to 
distinguish from those of the ventral ramus. I was unable to And with 
certainty the segment at which the dorsul chaetse cease. They seem to 
persist for about thirty segments. 
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At the 7th foot the ventral ramns consists of two pockets, an upper and 
anterior witli a single anterior lip, and a lower and more posterior two¬ 
lipped pocket. Posteriorly these two pockets are fused into one. In the 
second foot the ventral ramns contains two kinds of bristles, a few stout 
uristate bristles in which the terminal plume is almost always lost and a large 
ventral sheaf of the type known as “ serrato-subspiral.” By the 5th foot 
the ventral ramus has in addition two capillary chsetse with hairy ends, 
similar to those figured by Fanvel (loc. eit.) for P. melanonotus (pi. xvii, 
fig. 73). By the 7th these bristles have become modified into penicillate 
bristles, whose axis passes beyond the brush of hairs and ends in a fine 

Tbxt-fiqs. 22-24. 


22 


24 

VofyodotUes morfenseni, sp. n. 

Fijr. 22 .— PenicilJate chaeta from 10th foot, x 180. 

Fig, 23.—loth foot, X 2o. 

Fig. 24.—Modified penicillate cliscta from 60tb foot, x 180. 

point (text-figs. 22 and 23). By the 60th foot they .are once more modified 
and become long, slender, lanceolate bristles with a hirsute end (text-fig. 24). 
In the moat posterior segments of the body there are only two kinds of 
bristle, the aristate and the serrato-siibspiral. 

On the 1st foot there is a large ventral cirrus; on the remaining feet the 
ventral cirri are very small. The dorsal cirri are thick and short, scarcely 
reaching the end of the chseta sac. 

The branchise begin on the 7th foot. For the first half of the body they 
consist of a number of small digit!form processes. Posteriorly to this they 
appear as two large globular transparent sacs, and in the final segments 

46 * 
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of the body these sacs become joined into a single large branchial organ in 
the dorsal surface of the foot. 

The spinning glands begin on the eighth foot and the nephridial papillas 
on the ninth. 

Remarks. This species is very close to Polyodontes melanotus Grube. 
It differs, however, in the structure of the first foot. In Grubers 
species the dorsal ramus has a distinct digitiform process which in this 
species is a small rounded lobe and the bract is absent from the ramus. 
Furthermore, in this species the dorsal chmtm do not become larger and 
more lanceolate from before backwards. 

I am inclined to regard P. bicolor Grube, described by Augener (1918, 
p. 119), and P. melanonotus^ as the same species. Chamberlin’s Panthalis 
panamemis is presumably a true Panthalis without branchifc. The only 
distinction between this genus and Polyodontes appears to be the presence 
or absence of branchise. 

Polyodontes oculea (Treadwell). 

PantJnilis oculea Treadwell, 1902, p. 188, text-iigs. 14' 18. 

Occurrence. Taboga. Mud and Sand.” ‘‘ Tal)oga, about 10 fms., mud ” 
((Joll. Mortensen). “Taboga, dredging, 1-2 fms. “Dead broken coral.” 
“ Balboa, rocks and rock-pools.” “ Low tide at Panama.” “ Trinidad, 
Port of Spain Roadstead, 4-5 fms., thin mud.” “Colon. Trawling in 
Limon Bay, 5 fms., thin mud.” (Coll. Oossland.) 

Description. Twenty specimens, of which the largest measures 52 mm. by 
8 mm. including the feet. Body-colour in spirit a pale yellow with dark 
transverse striation across the back in the anterior segments. The pro- 
stomiuin (text-fig. 25) is conspicuous by its large black ommatophores ending 
in pale crystalline lenses, which appear to vary considerably in size in 
the different specimens. Behind the ommatophores and between the two 
prostomial eye-spots arises the short median tentacle, the base of which joins 
on to a minute folded ridge like a rudimentary caruncle running the whole 
length of the prostomium. The lateral tentacles are normally hidden from 
above by the ommatophores, but in a few examples they project a short 
distance beyond the ommatophores. The palps are large, reaching to the 
8 th cbsetiger when laid along the back, and are flecked with dark pigment 
throughout their length. On the proboscis on either side of the large 
me Han papilla dorsally and ventrally there are six small papillse which have 
at their base severally a small pigment spot. The jaws resemble those 
described for P. maxillosus. 

The first pair of elytra meet above the prostomium ; the rest leave 
a considerable area of the back uncovered until towards the end of the body, 
when they again approach each other. They are very conspicuous owing to 
tho black bordering which marks both their inner and posterior edges, as in 
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P. nxaxilloBUs ; and on their outer side their edge is turned over and back to 
form pouches. The elytra Iiave no papillae. 

Ihe Ist foot (text-fig. 2t5) is modified ; the dorsal ram us is digitiform, 
supported by an aciculum niul carrying a number of papilltc (Pstylodes). 


Tkxt-fkjs. 20“27. 



PotyodonteB oatiea (Treadwell) 

Fig. 25.—Head, x 25. 

Fig. 20.—Firat foot. X 36. 

Fig. 27.—Median chaeta from (Hli foot. X 200. 

The ventral ramus is on the posterior surface of its upper division cut up 
into a number of finger-shaped processes, and the lower division bears an 
oval lamella (bract). The most dorsal chsetse are very fine and delicately 
hirsute. Ventral to these are a number of much stouter and larger chsetse 
with a spear-head enlargement below the tip. They are faintly spinose 
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above the enlargement and have a curved apex free from spines. By the 
6 th foot (text-fig. 27) the dorsal ramus assumes a more Up-like shape and 
the spear-headed chsetse are larger and more spinous. By the 17th foot 
the dorsal chfetse have almost disappeareil and the dorsal ramus takes the 
form of a lip, up against the anterior face of the ventral ramus. Seen from 
before backwards the chmtse are divided into three groups. Most anteriorly 
rising from the lip of the dorsal ramus there are a few fine hirsute dorsal 
chsetm ; below and behind the dorsal ramus is an upper pocket of superior 
ventral chaetse of two sorts, spear-headed chsetae and chsetse of atuore slender 
form with regularly spaced bands of spinelets (text-figs. 28). Posterior to 
and slightly below these is a pocket with two vertical lips from which emerge 
a few aristate ohsetse (text-fig. 29). No penicillate chmtio are to be seen. 
Below the aristate chmtse is a large bundle of the type of bristle known 


Text-figs. 28 - 80 . 


28 



Polyodontes oculea (Treadwell). 

Fig. 28. —Spinous superior ventral c heeta from 1 7th foot, x 226 

Fig, 29.—Aristate chasta from 17th foot, x 226. 

Fig. 80,—Ventral chseta from 17lh foot, x 226. 

as serrulate-subspiral (text-fig. 30). By the 50th foot the two pockets of 
the ventral ramus have been fused into one, the dorsal cbseim have dis¬ 
appeared, and the feet are more prominent. 

In the anterior segments the dorsal cirri are small and digitiform. More 
posteriorly they increase in size and look like flaccid bags of skin. 

The branchiae begin on about the 20tb chaatiger and consist of a number 
of small bladder-like structures on the dorsal surface of the foot. One 
is usually to be seen closely applied to the posterior face of the elytrophore. 

The thread glands begin at the 9th chaetiger. 

Remarks. The marked modification of the 1st foot and the presence of 
gills refer this form to Polyodontesy and it is notew’ortby that no penicillate 
chaetaa are present. Treadwell’s specimens appear to have Lad lateial 
tentacles projecting far beyond the ommatophores. This is not the case in 
my examples, hut I remarked some variation in the length of these 
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organs. That which Treadwell describes as the dorsal raiiius of the foot is 
the upper part of the ventral ramus. It is remarkable that examples of this 
form were found on both sides of the Panama Canal. 

Collector's Notes. Dr. CVossland made the following notes on the living 
specimens ;— Port of Spain lioadstead^ Trinidad. Tin? species is un¬ 
mistakably n cognized by the black-brown borders lo the middle and posterior 
edges of the elytra. Inside this, a band of bright opacpio primrose-yellow ; 
the rest of the elytra colourless and transparent. Slender l)ody and feet 
very light flesh-colour, but brown posteriorly in some sexually immature (f) 
specimens. Body pointed in front, rounded behind. Head prominent, two 
long palps with white dots and a pair of stalked eyes which in life could he 
protruded from under the first elytra almost like those of Stronihus from its 
shell. Prostomium and fore-body and first two j)airs of elytra with white 
spots of irregular shape like the yellow ones which form the bands on the 
elytra. The elyira do not meet in the middle line ; in the larger s])eciinen 
a wide bare space along the hack, 'fhe tubes are irregular ma.sses of slimy 
mud and mucus rather pointed at each end. Also common in Lirnou Bay, 
at the Atlantic end of the Panama (^anal. 

“ Taboga Island., Panama Bay. Anterior elytral borders dark brown rather 
than black, posterior el> tru with black borders, but unmistakably the same 
species as those obtained months ago on the oti.er side of the Isthmus of 
Panama.” 
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Coral Reefs of Tahiti, Moorea, and Rarotonga. By Cyril Crossland, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.Z.S. (Communicated by Professor J. Stanley Gardiner, 
F.R.S., F.L.S.) 

(L’lates 35-39 and 14 Text-figures.) 

[Read Ist March, 1928.] 

I. Tahiti. 

The structure of the island itself, as Professor Davis has so rightly insisted 
the essential preliminary to a discussion of its reefs, has been described in 
the Journal of the ‘ Royal Geographical Society ^ ; an abstract of my findings 
will suffice here. 

Tahiti is a pair of lava cones, each with a single vent, deeply dissected, 
it is true, but recent in comparison to the other islands of the Society Group. 
It shows no clear evidence of movement with respect to the ocean level 
except that very recent positive movement which has left traces all over 
the Pacific, and which, in Tahiti, is shown by shelves about six feet above 
tlio sea at the bases of basaltic cliffs, by old beach deposits, and, as we 
shall see, by certain features of the reefs. There are small flats at the 
valley mouths, but these by themselves do not necessarily indicate subsidence, 
and, in any case, I shall show that the barrier form of the reef is independent 
of change of level. There is no raised coral rock forming land surfaces 
anywhere in the island, but coral rock is to be seen in the beds of streams, 
its elevation being so trifling that elsewhere it is either buried beneath 
alluvium, or, if exposed to the sea, cut dowm to the level of the present-day 
reefs. 

The island is cliffed all round, but having been protected by reefs for 
so long these cliffs have been degraded into steep slopes. No outlying 
volcanic rocks project through the coral at any point. The islets on the reefs 
are all of purely coral formation, throw'ii up under present conditions of sea- 
level; they are neither the “volcanic outliers of Agassiz nor formed of 
basaltic sand, and they have no special relation to the underlying detrital 
platform. The alluvial and coral flat which surrounds the island, and which 
is its whole economic and social value, is founded upon the coral reef. 
Its extension over it is now stopped, and even reversed, erosion being 
evident round the whole circumference of the island in spite of the quantities 
of alluvium brought down by the streams and the growth of coral in the 
lagoons. Its disappearance is, geologically speaking, an event of the near 
future, and with it will go the human value of the island. This simple 
structure and uneventful geological history adds much to the value of the 
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exploration of these reefs, since we have here the simplest case, free from 
the complications of older islands and continental shores, with their long 
histories and complicated changes, in which a whole series of successive 
reefs may have combined to give the present resultant formations. 

The regularity of the reefs encircling these islands is their most striking 
characteristic. In all the islands except Tahiti the girdle is complete, 
broken only by narrow passes, and in the latter case, where the barrier is 
absent from the surface, soundings complete the ring by revealing it only 



The old cliffs are shown diagram in aticiilly on an exaggerated scale. Ileef-edge double line, 
sunk reef dotted, shore-reefs and submerged fiats single lines. For details see large- 
scale charts of text-figs. 8, 6, and 7, (By permission of the Editor of * Discovery.’) 

about five fathoms below. Any large-scale chart shows, that the reef may 
consist of the following parts :—(1) Fringing reefs along the shore ; (2) a 
lagoon of considerable depth, either as a broad stretch of water or a mere 
passage between ; (S) lagoon reefs ; and (4) beyond the lagoon the “ Barrier 
Reef,” consisting of a submerged flat, under a fathom or less of water, and 
the surface ridge upon which the ocean waves spend their force. 

Tlie surface of the shore-reef, close in shore, is of broken coral branches 
with sand and mud ; there is not, as a rule, the bard rock surface which is 
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found in the corresponding position on the reefs of East Africa or the Red 
Sea, to ineniion only the examples familiar to the writer. It is generally 
remarkable how near shore corals live. Wading in water, ankle to knee 
deep, only a few yards out, one finds inconspicuous incrustations of Favia^ 
etc., on the dead branches of other corals and a finely branched cream- 
coloured Pocillopora damicornis) with numerous crab “galls/’ Pavona^ 


Text-pig. 2. 



Section through tlie reels of Fana south of Tataa Poiut. Soundings in metres. I.agf on 
depths twice the true scale. Height of marine flat and palms grossly exaggeralt d 
to make them visible. (By jjermi.vsion of the Editor of ^ Discovery *) 



Papeete Harbour to Taunoa, showing passes and irregular lagoons. 


“ stag-horn Avropova floiirisbing along with other forms in sjute of 
occasional floods of red mud. Towards the edge an abundant fauna appeals, 
many other species of Acropora {Madrepora)^ the delicate “bouquet’ forms 
often conspicuous, while some peculiar forma of Monti}>ora add to the beauty 
of the scene wdth patches of bright violet. The smooth massive species of 
Porites are here small and not common—we shall see them later on the 
submerged flat—their place being taken by a species— P . iocionm Bernard 
«P. emvem Dana, the surface of which is covered with little vertical 
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branchlets. Usually this species is in cake-like slabs a foot or two across 
by a few inches thick, but in certain places it grows into great domes and 
cylinders up to twelve feet in both directions, forming boulders in the coral 
wall of the lagoon edge. 

This coral growth along the edge of the shore-reefs slopes precipitously to 
the deep water of the lagoon, the living corals occupying the upper fathom 
or two, the rest being a talus of sand and coral branches. 

The lagoon may be lake-like or a mere channel; in either case its bottom 
and sides are formed of dead coral and coral sand, the rarity of mud from 
the laud being surprising evidence of the strength of the currents. Broad 
or narrow, the other side of the lagoon is completely different from the 
shoreward, and rises as a pure sand slope without coral. On the shoreward 
reefs, too, the water over the corals is but an inch or two, between them 
perhaps a foot at low tide, but on the far side tlie reef is six feet or ni >re 
under water. At first the bottom of this submerged flat is of bare coral 
sand, but further out level rock surfaces appear, and big blocks of Porites 
coral, four to six feet in diameter, approach or reach the surface. Many 
of these are dead, partially or entirely, and form a support for branching 
species of Acropora and Pocilloporay which cannot live on the sand-swept 
bottom. Others are decayed away, some to mere shells, while others bear 
no resemblance to coral colonies at first sight, and have been taken to be 
blocks of reef-rock torn from the ocean 8lo{)es and thrown over the crest 
of the reef by the waves. As we sliall see later, there are no blocks on the 
outer slope which could be detached, and more careful insj)ection of these 
rocks shows their origin from the decay of coral masses, which grew where 
they now stand. The water now shoals gradually, to a depth of two or 
three feet near the raised edge, sand becomes less abundant, and, jast 
within the raised edge of the barrier, over which ocean water is poured into 
the lagoon by every wave, a bed of branched corals, species of Acropora 
and Pocillopora^ may grow directly on the bottom. 

In times of heavy surf this is as far as the canoe can be taken without 
being swamped by the waves raised by the inpouring water, and landing on 
the edge is impossible (PI. 35 . fig. 1); but when the surf is low yve can 
walk for miles between most of the deep passes, on the broad and nearly 
level rock surface, having a general breadth of 30 to 50 yards, shown in 
PI. 36 . figs. 3 & 4). The edge of this surface-reef often falls abruptly 
to the lagoon into about three feet of water between the colonies of growing 
coral, where these are present; it is followed by a very gentle upward slope, 
to a height of one or two feet, sometimes a little more, above low-water 
level, from which point is a steeper descent to the ocean. The lagoonward 
slope is covered with brown weed {Sargasmm with some lurbinaria), from 
which it is referred to as the Sargassum flat. This abundance of brown 
weed, occupying a broad band all round the island, is remarkable, as such 
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weeds are generally rare in the tropics, and here, in crossing the lagoon, we 
saw none but a few plants of Turhinaria about the edges of the lagoon-reefs, 
or possibly none at all. Under the weed the rock is painted a bright red 
with encrusting Litbotharanion?©*, which are visible, but of a duller colour, 
on the bar© crest and outer slope. These are roughened by irregular growth, 
and the latter also by projecting knobs of the harder underlying rock (see 
the two photographs on PI. 36). Though superficially similar throughout 
its length, the composition of the surface of the reef-edge varies comph'tely 
with its height above the water. These differences of height are, as a rule, 
so small and gradual that attention may be drawn to them first by changes 
in the flora, the most conspicuous of which is the occurrence of a grey 
“coralline” weed on the higher parts. On attempting to dig into the crest 
of such a reef one meets with hard impenetrable rock everywhere, which, 
like the lagoon ward slope, is merely painted over with lithothamnia. 
Where the reef-edge is lower conditions are entirely different, the whole 
surface being soft and composed of living corals and Lithothamniome, solid 
MtUepora^y and other reef-forming organisms. The corals are all of the 
special forms adapted to this surf habitat, the corymbose, bouquet-like ” 
«*pecies of Acropora taking the form of solid stemless slabs, even losing 
their u[)right branchlets in some cases ; the Lithothamnionse are predominant 
to the eye, giving a general dull pink colour to the reef, so that in appear¬ 
ance it does not differ much from the higher parts we have just visited, but 
it is really secondary to the corals, as any part prised up is found to owe its 
major hulk to (‘oral. The two sets of organisms live in a kind of balanc(‘, 
and, from comparison with other parts of the reef, one concludes that 
neither alone could form the crestal ridge, which is so essential a feature 
of the barrier edge. 

On ])rising up pieces of this combination hollows are frequently found 
underneath, and the roofs of these are rich in life, including three especially 
beautiful forms, the coral Dendrophyllia (which nowhere grows ex{)Osed to 
the light), with its large flower-like orange or scarlet polyps, the beautiful 
violet Hydrocoralline IHstichopora^ and the Foraminifer Carpenteria, in 
branching spicule-pointed growths an inch or so thick, while lioinoirevia 
forms numerous bright red spots half an inch across. Though the whole 
surface is an amizing wealth of vigorous life, yet the total number of 
species to be collected is not large. 

The softness of this material is not due to rottenness of the coral, and 
boring organisms are not as abundant as would bo expected. The most 

• Principally Poroliihm onkodes, Setchell, W. A., Phytogeographical Notes on Tahiti,” 
Univ. Calif. Publications, 1926, xii, No. 27. 

t This, presumably, is the ‘ orange-coloured nullipore * of Agassiz’s description; also the 
surface is not ** rotten,” as Agassiz states, but soft through its being made of loosely- 
cemented growing organisms, 
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abundant worin^ for instance, is the harmless Eunice antennatUy instead of 
the great borer, E. siciliensis, and, in comparison with the Red Bea, all kinds 
of boring organisms are rare. 

NaaROHEADS.—Of projecting knobs of rocks, the remnants of the old 
reef once at a higher level, such as are described by Dana in the Tmauoius, 
there are none here. On the outer barrier edge, pace Agassiz, there are no 
upthrown rocks whatever, and the only abrupt break in its level is due 
to faulting. There are two sets of pieces of the reef-edge which have been 
thrown up, but both are within the mouths of passes, at Atine and Hotumataia, 
on the west and south coast, the former (shown in PI. 37* fig- 8) is the 
only large mass, being about eight feet high. It is easy to see that these 
are parts of the overhanging shelves of the outer parts of the passes, that 

Tkxt-fxo. 4. 



Diagram of tlie roef-edga as seen at moment of maximum retreat of a wave. Dotted, 
crest and outer slope of knobby lithothamnion and corals. Dashes, the Sargassum 
area. Shaded, step to the lagoon water (where the edge is high). Three trenches 
are shown leading to the beginnings of ravines. 

at Atiue still bearing the surf-modified coral characteristic of this situation. 
This is in marked contrast to the Atoll of Napuka, described by me in Trans. 
Roy. Soc. Edinb. Iv, ( 2 ) 1927, where upthrown blocks abound. 

On shore-reefs exposed to surf large boulders are common in places; 
these are practically all Porites colonies or basaltic boulders from the cliffs, 
reef-rock being rare. I know of two masses of reef-rock only, one near the 
iiiottth of the Fautaua river, the other on the shore reef of the east side of 
the peninsula of Taravao ; smaller pieces may have escaped my notice. 
Additions to these upthrown blocks of the sliore-reefs are rare; nearly all 
are blackened and worn in a way that, there is evidence to show, can result 
from an exposure of not less than a hundred years. It seems strange that 
the long overhangs of certain shore-reefs and passes are not frequently 
broken off and thrown on to the reef, and it seems probable that they are 
usually too fragile to last long after being so violently handled. The hard 
rock of the shelf of the Napuka reef is quite another thing ; mnch of that in 
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Tahiti would scarcely support its own weight were the water withdrawn. 
Besides Porites^ great slabs of corymbose Acropora are sometimes thrown 
on to the reef, one in Matavai Bay being seven feet long. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine living corals, or recently formed coral rock, w'ith its 
light specific gravity, being able to stand on the reef-edge, exposed to the 


Tkxt-fio. 6. 



Jagged Corrosion Zone 


__H.W. L.____ 

The reef-edge of Funafuti, showing outgrowing tongues of liitliothamnionie. These when 
dry at low tide are dotted, below this level cros^-hatched. 'i’he figures show depths 
of included channels in feet (From the Report to the Royal Society, 1904.) 

tremendous rush of water from the surf. Old rock, solidified by rccrystal- 
liaation, can do so, as on the reef-edge of Zanzibar Where the reef is 
misked by an islet, as on certain of other islands of the Society Group, 
conditions are different, waves rise and fall, but do not send «u) overwhelming 
a current across the reef. 

♦ Orossland 0., *'The Coral Reef of Zanzibar,'^ Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. xi, 1902. 
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The oater slope is remarkably regular, there are no outlying masses of 
coral, nor projections seaward from the reef-edge of any kind. In watching 
the breakers, in order to see as much as possible of the outer slope during 
the retreat of the largest waves, a trench-like depression may appear for 
a moment, its continuation below water being clearly seen by refraction in 
the next advancing wave. The effect these have upon the way the wave 
breaks being noted they are found to be quite numerous in all the reefs, 
and under favourable conditions are easily seen from the reef-edge ; but, 
of course, are best examined from a canoe by a water-glass. Near their 
heads they are practically always about two feet wide by three or four deep, 
nearly straight with vertical parallel sides. It is to be emphasised that 
these are trenches cut into an otherwise regular slope, they are not spaces 
left between outgrowing tongues of reef, and there is no comparison at all 
be'twcen them and the peculiar outgrowth of, for instance, the Funafuti 
reef. To make clear the important difference I copy here the outline of a 
portion of the Funafuti reef-edge, given in the Report to the Royal Society, 
alongside a diagrammatic sketch of the Tahitian trenches. (Figs. 4 and 5.) 

The slope for the upper five fathoms or so is at a slighter angle than 
between 5 and 12 fathoms, and is, in fact, the part which is normally 
influenced by the surf. Coral growth is abundant everywhere, but the 
fauna is peculiar in the predominance of rather small specimens of corym¬ 
bose Acropora^ which are placed in a peculiarly formal manner, being set 
out at intervals of two or throe feet apart on the smooth bare bottom. 
Thick-branched Pocillopora is also common, and other genera are present 
but relatively inconspicuous. Massive Astreans do not exist, except a Favia, 
which attains the size of oranges. A greater contrast to the crow ded corals, 
of every form, which cover the slopes of the Red Sea reefs, could hardly be 
possible, unless, as in Zanzibar, coral growth bad ceased altogether. Below 
5 fathoms corals are more abundant, and may almost cover the bottom, 
but at 30 or 12 fathoms they die out quite suddenly, and for the next 
7 fathoms, i.e., as deep as is visible under the best possible conditions, 
the slope is of barren rock and sand, the sand appearing at this depth for 
the first time**^. 

♦ I cannot reconcile what I have clearly seen, on repeated occasions, with the state¬ 
ments of my predecessors. I can make nothing of the account given by Agassiz, who 
places the limit of abundant coral growth at 4 to 6 fathoms, the rest of the slope to 
18 fathoms being covered with broken and dead coral, lie did not see the trenches, 
the most remarkable feature of the reef. The ^Challeuger’ account is also based on 
too cursory an examination; it appears that structures seen just outside the passes were 
taken as typical of the whole length of reef. It also states that living coral covers the 
bottom to a depth of 35 fathoms; but coral ” is a technical term on charts for any white 
deposit, or mud, found near coral reefs. The relative abundance of corals, not merely their 
presence or absence, can be estimated only by actual sight of the bottom, and as in 1626 
1 could make out all details at 17 fathoms and see dimly to 20 (I have seen to 25 on one 
occasion) there is no doubt of the statement made above. 
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The Reef is no longer growing seaward. 

In the reefs east o£ Papeete Pass these trenches run down to a depth of 
10 fathoms, and are throughout clean-cut, perfectly bare of any growth 
or of sand or coral debris, evidently being under a strong scour. The whole 
reef is being swept clean continually, and oven after weeks of calm weather 
there is no sign of accumulation. Sand has been seen in small quantities 
in another locality, an “ exception which proves the rule ” for the rest of 
the reefs examined. Through the lower parts of their courses the trenches 
run at the foot of ravines with sloping sides, and it is to be noted specially 
that the sides of these ravines arc just as well covered with corals as are the 
open slopes outside them. The existence of these ravines proves that the 
effects of the eroding scour are not conHned to the trenches, as if the growth 
on the sides of the ravines were sufficient to cause an}" advance, their walls 
would become vertical and finally close up, the trenches being probably 
reopened elsewhere. Also, for the same reason, it is proved that neither 
is the general surface of the reef any longer extending seawards. The 
conclusive proof is found in the presence here and there in the trenches of 
collections of boulders, large and small, many of which are of basaltic rock. 
These are well rounded, and by their motion in the trench under wave- 
jujtion may have some effect in their cutting ; but it is certain that if they 
are moved to and fro their resultant motion, under the downward drag 
of the surf, is downwards, out of sight. It is not possible to regard them as 
parts of the foundation rock of the reef ; they are the same in every way 
us the stones wo find embedded in, and lying upon, the shore-reefs and the 
submerged flat respectively—/, <»., they are stones which have been carried 
on to the reef by floods, and across it by tidal and wave currents, at a time 
when the lagoon channel did not exist and the reef-surface was continuous 
from shore to ocean. Again, now that the supply of these stones is cut off, 
and those which are exposed upon the steep slope cannot remain long before 
disappearing into the depths, fresh supplies must be continually laid bare 
by the erosion of the coral rock in which they are embedded, as, if the reef 
were growing ever so slowly, all must have been buried in coral long ago*. 

* Prof. W. M. Davis points out that the absence of slope is a diflBculty in the way of the 
conveyance of these stones across the reef. I have seon the process in operation on the 
peculiar and quite modern reef of liana Hevane in the Marquesas, where the motive force 
is entirely marine, stones wandering out ahny the reef from a cliff against which the reef 
abuts atone end. Prof. W. A. Setcliell points out that hshermen use stoues to sink their 
lines in deep water outside the reef, detaching the stones by jerking a slip-knot when the 
bait reaches the bottom. Tlie outer slope of the reef must be littered with such stones, 
but (1) none of them are in such shallow water as 6-20 fathoms; (2) most of these I refer 
to are much larger than those used by fishermen. I have myself suggested that the stones 
might be floated over a lagoon entangled in the roots of trees (‘Nature,’ exx, 1927, p. 618), 
but reject this because the stones are always rounded, which would not invariably be the 
case in stoues uprooted by trees, especially at a time when the present shore-flats were not 
formed. Mr. Grabham, Sudan Government Geologist, points out that rounded basaltic 
concretions would lose all trace of their outer decaying shells under very little rolling and 
become indistinguishable from river-woru boulders, 
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Another proof of this discovery, that a reef carrying good supplies of 
growing coral and other reef-forming organisms may not be growing 
seaward but actually going back follows from the fact that much of the 
reef-edge is an erosion flat, the relic of the old reef formed when the ocean 
level was higher. The reef has not grown broader since the level fell. A 
particularly clear case is given by the raised coral rock of the Moorea reefs 
to be described later. The contours of the outer slopes off Papeete were 
sounded by the ‘ Challenger,’ and show a nearly vertical cliff about 600 feet 
deep, along the face of the reef, its summit being 45 fathoms, or 270 feet, 
below the surface. The similar feature of the Funafuti reef was examined 
with especial care by Prof. Edgeworth David, whose description is remark¬ 
ably complete when one considers the extreme difficulty of dredging, etc., 
upon such an area; but it is difficult to agree with Prof. David’s conclusion, 
and that of the naturalists with him, that, by most ingenious ways, the face 
of the cliff is slowly but continously growing outwards. It is hardly 
possible to regard these cliffs as anything but the result of submarine 
erosion, and as evidence that at these levels erosion is going on even more 
rapidly than above, perhaps owing to the absence of organic protection, 
combined with a higher solubility of limestone under the increased pressure. 
The occurrence of this cliff, in the face of so many reefs, seems to the 
writer a fact of great significance, possibly indicating that reefs all over 
the world were formed under conditions differing from those which now 
rule. 

The history of the reef-crest seems to have been as follows. At the time 
of the fall of the ocean-level great lengths of reef were left above the sea at a 
height of six feet, corresponding with that of the basaltic shore-shelves of the 
north-east coast and the raised coral rock in Moorea. There is now no raised 
coral in Tahiti, but the higher portions of the reef-edge, already described, 
are erosion flats, well above the level at which they could have been formed 
under present conditions and composed of very hard old rock. The cutting 
down of coral rock is rapid above sea-level, witness the wide flats of eroded 
coral on every coast of raised reefs, but, at the level at which it receives 
protection from the growth of stony organisms, the process is relatively slow. 
Where the level has, however, been further reduced, the growth of coral, 
plus lithothamnia, forms a new surface. Even this breaks down near the 
ends of the reefs at the passes, where corals alone fail to make a continuous 
surface, the colonies being separated by areas of loose sand. South of 
Papeete Pass, for example, and along the north coast of Moorea, where 
the reef-edge is at its lowest, the crest being hardly above low-tide, is an 
intermediate condition, in which the corals are cemented together on the 
seaward slope within w’hicb is a band of coral, almost, or quite, free from 
lithothamnia, and consequently unable to form a continuous surface. 

There is one place where the change of level is abrupt, a mile south of tbo 
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Panaruu gap, on the west coast, where a length of about a hundred yards of 
the reef is seen from a distance to be two feet at least higher than that to 
north and south of it, ending in a distinct drop to the lower level at its south 
end. This is accompanied by marked evidence of local faulting in the reef, a 
phenomenon which has occurred almost everywhere, and may have been of 
great importance. Other raised platforms, due to the erosion of emerged 
reefs, are found, but less frequently, in certain shore-reefs and in the 
maritime flat where exposed by rivers, but all are inconspicuous and stand at 
most two or three feet above sea-level. 

The Western Reefs. Outer Slopes. 

It seemed next to be important to discover whether, in other parts of the 
island, the reefs are still growing outwards, though the charts showing a 
remarkable uniformity in the outline of the reef-edge makes this seem 
unlikely, and indicates that the variations in its breadth are probably due to 
differences in the platform of erosion and deposition upon which it is 
founded. 

Owing to the impossibility of getting a seaworthy boat, and the weather 
ill 1926 being so often too rough for work outside the reefs in a canoe, 
examination of the outer slopes southwanls was possible only as far as the 
Punaruu (xap on the west coast and a small portion of the reefs off Tuutira 
on the north-east side of Taiarapu. 

The outer slopes are here also being eroded, but at a slower rate. In the 
northern part of this section the trenches aredeoidy cut and very conspicuous 
in calms, when they appear like black ribbons on the light upper slope just 
outside the reef-crest, but differ from those of the Papeete reef in generally 
ending abruptly at the lower edge of this upper slope. They contain the 
usual collections of stones, many of which are certainly lava. Where they 
continue through the next zone they are quite shallow, and contain stones 
and sand at their bottoms. Farther south, from near the N.W. angle 
to near Taa]uina Pass, is a section of reef, the only one I have seen in 
the whole circuit of the island, in which trenches are altogether absent (I 
have seen much more of the reefs by walking along the edge than from 
the outside by boat). At the same time a scoring of the bottom is visible 
everywhere, either as lines of flat rock at right angles to the reef-edge 
separated by grooves a foot or two deep or, at the lowest level visible, by 
streakiiiess in the arrangement of the sand and debris. The corals are the 
same as on the northern reefs, but the proportion of Pocillopora to Aa^opora 
is higher, and the species of the former with thinner branches (? P. bulbosa) 
is common, but, in July 1926, every colony of this species, and of this species 
only, was white, i. tf., had died within a week or two. The quantity of living 
coral present was variable ; sometimes the upper slope was bare, in other 
cases coral was as abundant above the 3-fatliom line as below. Sand and 
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debris are seen at times, a clear distinction from the reef east of Papeete 
Ptiss^ and the general impression gained is that both growth and the 
mechanical destruction of the corals procecil more rai)i(ily here, the result 
being visible in a rougher surface. Tliis coast is exposed to a much heavier 
surf than is that of the north-west, and thus meets the reef at an angle, to 
which I attribute the absence or shallowness of trenches in the deeper water. 

Towards Taapuna Pass the slope becomes abnormally steep, and the ustial 
more gentle slo])e in the breakers narrow. The sudden change in the 
soundings on the large-scale French Admiralty chart just north of Tanpiina 
Pass represents a sleep talus slope, due to breakdown of the reef, and in the 
inward bend of the reef-edge immediately north of the pass the upper slope 
is nearly absent, the depth given being found as near the reef as the surf 
would allow the boat to go, i, c., the cre<t of the wave next to that breaking on 
the reef. Just north of the Punarnu Gap the slope, between 5 fathoms 
and the surf, is very thickly covered with corals, but below that the drop is 
precipitous, soundings of 10-ir)-25 fathoms being found a few strokes of the 
paddle apart, and farther north, when the. canoe was on the next wave to that 
breaking, the sounding is 10 fathoms. (Morals are here always abundant 
(though not so much so as on the top of the precipice near tbe gap, which is 
quite exceptional)—about half the bottom is actually co\er6d with living 
corals, not including encrusting 3Joiitij)07'a and lithothamnia. 

These precipitous portions of the outer slope suggest areas of specially 
rapid erosion, not unexpected just north of the Piinaruu and Taapuna 
Passes, from which sand etc. is swept northwards, and which, inch ed, is 
evident in the outline of the reef north of the gap. Another striking case, 
for whic.li this suppositioivs explanation does not apjdv, is to bo seen on the 
reef op|)Osite Papavva, east of Papeete, wdiere soiindingvS of 6(1 Fatlionis close 
to the edge attracted my attention. I found here that below 2^ fatlioms the 
reef is undercut into a projecting shelf ; immediately beneath this is a depth 
of 12 Eathom.s, with an almost vertical descent to the full 66 fathoms. As 
soundings alone cannot indicate undercutting, cases may be common at 
dejiths at which shelves are not visible. 'J'hoso cases of special local erosion 
will be referred to again when describing the Passes. 

In other cases a specially wide reef-trench may exist; one opposite Faaa 
Church is just sufficient to make the break of the waves less violent, and 
permit small canoes, very skilfully handled, to pass the reef from the lagoon 
for deep-water fishing. 

Reefs East of Papeete show signs of general decay to some extent more 
marked than those described in the general account of average conditions. 
As stated above, the heads of the trenche.s are rarely seen, being just exposed 
at the maximum retreat of the waves ; but on the eastern of these reefs, and 
that off Point Venus, they sometimes penetrate into the crest and drain parts 
of the Sarffassum area, where they end in shallow funnel-shaped depressions. 
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This incursion is chocked by the growtli of coral, wliicli can be seen 
occupying the upper ends of trenches at Point Venus. The Adminilty chart 
shows that the shallower slope outside the crest is broader than usual, and 
possibly there has been a movement of the crest over the reef lagoonwards 
(the lino of crosses in the chart does not mean projecting rocks or n(*gro 
heads,as one might expect, but merely shallow water). Off Motu Au, a 
little east of the point, this feature is still more doveloj>ed, there being a con¬ 
siderable area coveretl l)y breakers. 

The Sargasmm Hat is narrow'on the Papawa section, and ends lagoonAvards 
ill a litile cliff through most of its length, not only near its end, as on the 
Papeete section towardsTaunoa. Outside, the corals, slopes, trenches, and 
their ravines all seem much as elsewhere, but there is a good deal of the 
Fucoid weed TurbUiaria on the outer slope, even as deep as 10 fathoms-, and 
it is often more abundant than all the corals ; in other places a soft red 
weed abounds, and though most of the upper slojjc aj>pears to be coveied 
with encrusting lithothamnion, much of it is grey and dead-looking. Below' 
5 fathoms most of the bottom is covered with corals as usual, but, also as 
usual, the colonies are not crowded together, even in specially rich areas. 
In the calmest weather it is interoting to see that the weed sways to and fro 
with the w'avcs as dee|) as 5 fathoms, if not deeper. The outward swing is 
longer than the upward, showing that, even in water so shallow as this, the 
resultant motion is downwards. 

It is in the lagoons that this section of the reefs shows its greatest 
peculiaritie.^, they a|)pearing to have recently Ci>mo under a very strong 
erosion, the evidences for which will be given in their pro})er section. 

The Sunk Reefs. —These arc indicated by dotted lines on the chart 
(text-fig. 1), to which the reader is referred for their distribution, and he 
will note how regularly they fit into the girdle which surrounds the island. 

On account of the strong jiredisposition to believe that all coral reefs are 
still growing, it has been taken for granted by former visitors that these 
reefs are young and in process of growing to the surface, or that thev owe 
their underwater position to local subsidence ; a glance at the chart, even 
w'ithout another at the reefs themselves, disposes of the third theory which 
has been published, that they are parts of the original platform upon which 
the t/ther reefs have been founded. Commander Wilkes and MM. Clerc and 
Benaze* made accurate measurements from marks erected on tlie shore with 
a view to finding later tlie rate at which the reefs are growing upwards, and 
it was left to Agassiz to find that the portion of the sunk reefs considered, 
Dolphin Bank, just west of Point Venus, is not a growing reef at all. There 
is reason to criticize Agassiz’s description of the bank, but none for his con¬ 
clusion, and it is to be hoped that Wilkes’s stone wdll be preserved, not only 


♦ Dana, ‘ Corals and Coral Islands,* 1876, p. 216. 
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for determination of the rate of recession of this bank—which will be a 
much slower process than normal growth would be—but as a relic of historic 
interest. 

It has been stated in the paper read to the Royal Geographical Society 
that the maritime flat and shore-reefs all round the north-east quadrant of 
the island are but remnants, left after heavy erosion of the coast, and that 
their extent corresponds with the amount of shelter they receive from the 
more or less imperfect barrier. It is clear that the inhabited flat was of far 
greater extent once, t. e., at a time when the shore-reefs, as well as the 
beaches, were protected by a barrier at the surface. In Matavai Bay 
the same thing is seen on a smaller scale, where the remaining flat is surely 
being destroyed, and the old line of sea-clifEs, some day, not geologically 
remote, will again be exposed to the surf. These considerations are enough 
to prove that the sunk reefs are below water through the destruction of their 
upper levels, and not because they are too young to have reached the surface. 
It remains to be seen how far the condition of the coral and other growths 
upon them correspond with this deduction. 

The portions of the sunk reefs which I have examined are, for the reason 
already given, smaller than I wished. They are (1) the sunken tongue of 
reef which extends eastwards from the end of the Papawa Barrier ; (2) the 
western half of the next section, as far as opposite Arue; (3) Dolphin Bank ; 
(4) the shallow flats about Motu Au and the sunk reef eastwards as far as 
Maha Honu Pass. As all the banks seen are alike, the deduction drawn 
from the few days spent upon them may be taken as safe. Not only in 
form, but in the species of coral and their distribution, they significantly 
resemble the familiar P^peete-Papawa barrier. In all cases coral is 
abundant, as usual from 10 fathoms up to 5, above which it becomes 
sparse, though the same species are planted out up to the top, wlusre the 
reef rises above 5 fathoms. As a rule, 5 fathoms is the average depth 
over these reefs, with occasional rises above it, and much of those of Matavai 
Bay are deeper ; but it is more than a coincidence that this level is that below 
which coral growth becomes more abundant on the reefs which reach the 
surface. It is evident that the same cause which thins the growth of coral 
above this level, viz., wave-motion and the consequent rasp of sand over the 
bottom, has also cut down the reefs above that level, protection being reduced 
just where it is most needed. This is also the reason why the most abundant 
of the corals are the stalked Acroporas, in which the mass is raised above the 
scour, the general importance of which will be emphasized in a later paper 
on coral ecology. One difference between sunk reefs and those at the 
surface is that the waves are able to throw quantities of coral over them, so 
that the landward slope may be a talus of coral branches. 

To summarize this section: the reefs of the west and north coasts fall into 
gradations of decay. All are going back over their whole outer surface, but 
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their summits remain at sea-level as far as Papawa. Though with variations 
in structure showing stages in reduction, the crest itself shows no sign of 
being broken through until the eastern section is reached, in which also the 
outer slope shows special barrenness in places. Finally, further east, with 
the exception of the reef off Point Venus, the upper parts of the reefs have 
been lost, with consequent loss of the flat land along the shore. 

The Lagoons and Passes. 

To quote the ‘Challenger’ Report: “ According to Mr. Murray the reofg 
were built from shore seawards, and the lagoons were forrne«l and arc still 
forming by the removal of the inner and dead portions—by the solvent action 
of the sea.” After fifty years the conclusion arrived at by iliis eminent man 
has been definitely proved, but the w ords solvent action ” must be used in 
the broadest sense, to include every form of degradation, and oven so marine 
erosion does not seem to account for the depth the lagoons attain. 

Let us first consider the submerged flat, which e\or\ where forms a band 
within the raised edge. This is very clearly marked ofl'from the deeper part 
of the lagoon as a distinct structure, almost uniform all round the island. 
Although mainly a surface of coral rock, the laiuhvard edge is buried in 
sand, wbicli is being poured over into the deeper lagoon, and only exception¬ 
ally does the rock appear in this slope, in the eastern lagoons which we shall 
consider later. The rest of the surface is sprinkled with coral branches and 
coarse sand, with insignificant giwvlhs of encrusting corals etc. on the 
former, until near the outer edge, where, as noted, corals other than Porites 
may grow. The excavation of this submerged flat is of a generally uniform 
breadth, so that, if the reef beyond the lagoon-channel is abnormally wdde, 
excavation will not reach the lagoon and flats remain at water-level on the 
seaw^ard side of the lagoon. 

The origin of this sand and debris is, of course, from the n[)per part of the 
outer slope of tlie reef and from growth on the flat itself. The quantities 
produced are small: trifling heaps of coral, newly airived from the outer 
slope, may be found here and there at the base of the step to the lagoon, and 
rarely, under special conditions, the travel of the sand is visible as little col¬ 
lections under the lee sides of Porites blocks. The current from the* surf to 
the lagoon is easily seen on days when the waves are high, and is strikingly 
demonstrated in the view from the higher parts of the road in Faa after a 
flood, when the deep lagoon and shore-reefs are hidden under red rnud, while 
the submerged flat remains green under the clear ocean water, the line 
l)etween the two being clear-cut. Between the emerald-green of the shore 
and the blue-black of the ocean, these tw-o ribbons of colour, red and light 
green, with the white line of the surf, make a picture as vivid as it is illus¬ 
trative. This current is too strong to allow any permanent accumulation on 
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the submerged flat, which is clearly one of erosion, and the basaltic stones 
frequently found upon its surface are those remaining from the destruction 
of reef-rock six to ten feet thick. Accumulation in the lagoon-channels is 
not as rapid as might be expected. The longest channel of all, from Papeete 
Harbour to Taapuna Pass, has been explored by dredging. Seeing the red 
floods which fill the lagoons after rain (or perhaps one should say cover the 
surface ”), it is surprising to find the bottom covered throughout with a clean, 
fairly coarse coral sand, free from mud and containing only 12 per cent, by 
bulk of black particles of basalt. The grains are angular and have therefore 
not travelled from any distance. Bed mud is deposited abundantly at the 
heads of the little bays and on the inner shore-reefs, but it seems as though^ 
once it reaches the deep channel, it is all carried out to sea. 

It is still more surprising to find no accumulation of mud in the deeper 
parts of Papeete Harbour, the depth of which is so much greater than that of 
its Pass to the ocean (see diagram, note, and chart no. 3 on pp. 579 and fiOl). 
The bottom, in the western and deeper half, is smooth, with some nodules of 
Lithothamnionm covering dead corals and shells, generally rotten and hollow'. 
There is not much weed, Ilalimeda being brought up only once in any 
quantity, and living coral is represented by tiny incrustations and a triangular 
Fungiid. In the lagoon there is a thin coating of the marine phanerogam 
Halophila over the sand and scattered plants of Vdotea ; us is usual in coral 
lagoons there is but little life, a few^ common echinoderms were practically 
all that was obtained. 

Probably this lagoon is filling from both sides, but the rate is not to be 
measured by that at which the various materials are poured in, but is the 
balance of deposition over removal. Whether in any of the Tahitian 
lagoons this balance is considerable, and whether any of them are likely to 
be filled in completely, I cannot say. There are other lagoons around the 
island where, in spite of these sources of filling material, excavation is 
certainly going on, and, in those of the east coast, this has produced deep 
and wide basins. In Moorea, on the other hand, where coral-growth is 
much more active in the lagoons, there is every sign that filling-in has been 
considerable. 

Currents in the lagoon are generally feeble, as there is so small a tide; 
but if a fisherman can be persuaded to do anything so apparently useless as 
to take one out when the surf is really high on the barrier, pouring great 
floods of water over it into the lagoon, especially if at the same time there 
has been heavy rain, the scene is unrecognisable. The peaceful beauty of 
the lagoon^s usual state is replaced by swirling currents of turbid water, in 
which the grey coral sand from the bottom is easily recognised ; the barrier 
edge is unapproachable from the rush of water from it to the lagoon. There 
are now visible ample forces of erosion to account for that observed, and to 
be described, but these occasions are not common; but for short intervals 
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the conditions are as {»eacefiil, in fact, as the descriptions of the romantic 
writers, and the contrast, for instance, with the Ked Sea, is very great. 

The little cliff on the lagoon ward side of the raised edge of the reef shows 
that its erosion is going on from tliis side also, through most of its length, 
though only to a inaxinmin depth of a fathom, generally two or three feet. 

The evidences of lagoon erosion are most striking in the Papeete-Papawa 
area. All the lagoon- and shore-reefs here, through the greater part of their 
circumferences, drop off sheer into deep water, almost directly into 10 
fathoms or more. The edge takes the remarkable form of a shallow broad 
shelf, overhanging for six or even ten feet, a structure quite without prece¬ 
dent in the author^s ex[)erience. Though coral grows abundantly above the 
shelf, little or none is found upon its edge, or upon the fallen pieces whicli 
occur below it in places, except on those shoals which are near the Taunoa 
Pass ; on those near the Papeete Pass corals extend a little way down tlie 
slopes when there are slopes, but not in any quantity. 

There are two ways in which these queer shelves might be made—by the 
outgrowth of coral, which is confined to so peculiarly narrow a band of the 
surface-water, or by the undercutting of the sides of the passages by the 
silt-laden currents. It is clear tliat the vertical bare rocks below the shelves 
are the result of erosion, even without the positive proof afforded by the 
occasional presemee of volcanic pebbles and waterworn stones embedded in 
their vertical walls, (/oral is not always present on the tops of the shelves, 
which, if only a toot or two below the surface, are as barren as the side walls. 

Similar shelves are to be seen along the shore-reefs opposite passes, and 
on those exposed to surf in, for instance, Matavai Bay, and in these cases 
there is considerable growth of coral and lithothamniaupon them. Attention 
was given to these cases to determine whether grow tli, restricted to the upper 
foot or two, or erosion beneath this level had the most to do with their 
formation. Growth in the past, that is to say, for there is rarely any growth 
of coral on the edge of the shelf, even w hen it is abundant on the top. The 
examination of the east end of the Faaa passage, w^here it opens out into 
Papeete Harbour, show^s the change from the ordinary reef form, viz., a little 
irregular wall of growing coral with a talus of debris below' it, to the very 
well-marked shelves of the western shores of the harbour. The conclusion 
was drawn that growth alone produces shelves of trivial size, if any, and in 
this case solidification of the surface rock by lithothaiiinia has made the 
shelves even more striking than they are in the Taunoa passage, where 
lithothamnia do not occur in any appreciable quantity. 

The reefs east of Papeete are again unique in my experience in being 
thickly covered with corals over their whole areas. This does not result in 
making a continous rock surface, one reason for which is the absence of 
lithothamnia in any quantity, but chiefly it is that the same cause which 
enables the corals to grow with this surprising vigour prevents their forming 
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new rock at water-level, viz., the strong currents of this passage which carry 
away the material as fast as the corals grow. Where there is a gap in the 
shelved edge of the reefs the sand can be seen pouring down. 

We thus see that, both within and without, these eastern reefs are under¬ 
going abnormally rapid degradation ; they are on the way to the condition 
of the submerged banks of Matavai Bay. 

Particular attention is paid to the distribution of these shelved lagoon- 
reefs. They are found invariably at the sides of the passes, both deep and 
shallow, right round the island, and along the shore-reefs opposite the passes, 
where they are kept extended by the growth of Lithothamnionse, which occurs 
in quantity only where surf reaches the reef, as already described for the 
west side of Papeete Harbour. Otherwise, throughout the lagoons of the 
west and south coast, shore-reefs of normal form are the rule, whereas all 
remnants of shore-reefs of Matavai Bay, and the north and north-east coasts, 
are deeply undercut. It is clear that the shelved reefs of the Taunoa Passage 
are simply a stage towards the latter condition; they are in process of breaking 
down and finally disappearing. 

The wide deep lagoons of the southern part of the east coast and the 
eastern part of Taiarapu with their narrow barrier reefs are remarkable 
enough on the chart (text-figs. 1 & 6), and I found that the contrast with 
those elsewhere is more striking still when actually upon thein. Here, again, 
shelved rocks are frequent everywhere and are found even on portions of 
the edge of the submerged jiat^ on the seaward side of the lagoon. This is 
unprecedented in any other part of the island, and shows that here, not only 
is erosion more active than anywhere else, but that the supply of sand from 
this narrow submerged flat and the shallow part of the slope of the reef 
outside is far from sufficient to balance it, even on this side of the lagoon. 
One is forced to believe that conditions here were once analogous to those 
elsewhere, when coral growth was more active, and that great quantities of 
sand and coral rock have been removed by erosion within the lagoons, which 
owe their wide-open character largely, if not entirely, to this action. 

The shore-reefs are narrow, but generally of normal form, but shelves 
occur at Taone and the neighbourhood. The lagoon-reefs are the most 
interesting feature, having been reduced to their last remnants, groups of 
pillar-like rocks rising to or near the surface quite abruptly from the blue- 
black water, as shown in text-fig. 6. They are invariably shelved, and coral 
growth is either confined to their surfaces or absent altogether. In some 
cases they seem to have been originally portions of the submerged flat, and 
in one case a number of rather angularly rounded volcanic stones, 6 to 9 inches 
in longer diameter were seen, some lying loose, others embedded in the coral 
rock. (Stones were also seen on the submerged flat, but may have been all 
of coral, as 1 had no diver.) The eastern shoals are the more completely 
dead, their shelves being about 2 fathoms under water with very little coral, 
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Text-fig. 6. 



A Ugoon of the east coast of Twarapu. Like ell east coast lagoons it is deep and open, both 
shore-reefs and snbmeiged flat being narrow,-while other lagoon-reefs ate reduced. 
In this case there are twenty-four of these reduced pillar-like shoals, represented on 
the chart by black dots. In some cases these rise sheer from the bottom of the 
lagoon, in others from small areas of about half the general depth. 

in fathoms, translated from the large-scale chart of the French Admiralty. 
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and in some of the smallest shoals farther south the 'whole surface is ^ to 1 
fathom below the water. Some of these shoals are extremel)^ small, only 
between 20 and 40 feet across. 

The only possible conclusion to be drawn from these pillar rocks is that 
the lagoon is being excavated to its bottom, on the outer or barrier side 
especially ; while on the shoreward side both the narrowness of the shore flat 
and reefs show that the quantity of growing coral here suflices only to hold 
the shore line stationary. The evidence of shore erosioti is clear, as it usually 
is in Tahiti, indicating a lessening of reef protection, and the building up of 
the shores for their preservation, which Captain Cook noted, still exists in 
places. On the other hand, there are supplies of coral debris from the shore- 
reefs, from certain of the pillar shoals, on some of which coral is growing, 
and the generally sandy slopes from the submerged flat; but one must always 
keep ill mind the fact that in all coral areas deposition and removal are in 
process together, and the result is the balance of one over the other. As we 
have seen, there is formation of reef material in apparent plenty on the 
outer slopes, but that does not alter the fact that there is no permanent 
addition. Whatever may have been the first origin of these deep and open 
eastern lagoons, there seems no doubt that they owe their present form to 
the excavation of an originally more or less continuous mass of coral. 

The barrier edge itself is low, so that quite considerable waves cross the 
lagoon, more directly corresponding wdth those from the ocean than do 
lagoon waves where the edge is higher. It is rarely possible to walk upon 
that to the N.W. of Tautira, and from the absence of an upthrow after a 
w^ave has broken, one sees that there is no steep-faced crest all along this 
reef, as is the case at the southern point examined. Southwards to Vaionil’a 
Pass I walked for some distance on the edge, which, like that off Tautira 
Peninsula, is flat, so that it remains ankle deep in w\aier between waves; it is 
without any conspicuous grow^th of Porolithon, but is covered with “ mossy ’’ 
weeds and coralline. A kilometre or less beyond the pass the usual crest of 
Lithothamnionae appears, with very little coral admixed, and the reef-edge 
then narrows still further by loss of the inner flat. There is no lower flat 
formed by recent coral growth anywhere, and the water pours over the inner 
side into water a fathom deep. Trenches were seen everywhere by refraction 
in the rising waves, but were not at all conspicuous on the slope laid bare by 
a wave’s retreat, as they are, for instance, off Point Venus. 

N.B. On the Admiralty chart the reef>edge of this side of the island is 
differently drawn from that of the west. As is seen from the above, this 
is no more than the difference between the work of two draughtsmen. 

Ihe west coast is as complete a contrast as possible. In the north is a 
comparatively narrow but deep channel, which turns abruptly seawards and 
ends definitely in the Taapuua Pass. South of this there is no channel or 
lagoon deeper than the usual 1-2 fathoms of the submerged flat; the whole 
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lagoon is a sandy expanse dotted with small beds of coral and big colonies of 
Pontes^ all, as usual, more abundant on the seaward side. This arrangement 
continues to near the south-west corner of the island, interrupted by the gaps 
(rather than passes) of Punaruu and Pa’ea. At the south-west corner Maraa 
Pass begins abruptly the big lagoons of the south coast. 


Tkxt-fio. 7. 



The reef is of the barrier type as far south as Taapuua, after which it is fringing. The 
varying distance of the 100-metre line (547 fathoms) from the reef-edge is noteworthy. 

Origin of the Lagoons. —That this contrast between the lagoons of the 
windward and lee sides of the island is connected with the impact of winds 
and current on the east coast is borne out by comparison with the adjacent 
island of Moorea, in which, though the state of development is so different, 
the deepest and most continuous lagoons are also on the east side. That 
marine excavatipn accounts for all is not, however, true, as a consideration 
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of fche virest coast shows, for here the lagoons are shoaling. A deep channel 
exists still, while tlie middle section of the same coast, exposed to exactly the 
SAme conditions of marine action and coral growth, is without it. Current 
erosion has here resulted in the formation of an equivalent of the submerged 
flat, and nothing more ; at least the beginning of a channel from the southern 
reefs would be expected, but there is no trace of one comparable in any way 
with that from the north at Taapuna either here or the Punarou or PaW 
gaps. The abrupt right-angled turn of this channel, with similar turns 
elsewhere, strongly suggests that the first origin of the lagoons was as deep 
cracks, due to earth-movements, which have been altered, and especially 
widened, by marine erosion of their sides, into the present lagoons. It is 
with diffidence tiiat local earth-movements are suggested, as it savours of a 
resort to a deus ex machina ; but the evidence all points to the first rudiments 
having been deep and comparatively narrow cracks, such as would be pro¬ 
duced in a continuous reef by a slipping downwards and outwards on its 

Trxt-fio. 8. 
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The western calcrete reef of^rue. Diagprammatic section, from cliff with undermined 
tree to undercut edge with lithothainnia and corals. 

loose alluvial foundations. (This may have occurred daring the period of 
sinking sea-level, which, by leaving a proportion of the reef above the 
support of the water, added to the pressure on its foundations.) Two systems 
of cracks would thus be opened, annular, which became the lagoons, and 
radial, which are now enlarged to form the deep passes. 

Evidence of minor faulting in these two directions is to be seen in 
so many places that it may be taken as having occurred in all the reefs. 
The evidence consists in the occurrence of ridges standing above the general 
surface, the result of cracks which have been filled in by a more resistant 
material, and therefore now stand out, the original rock having been planed 
down. In some cases the filling material is hardened by inclusion of basaltic 
sand or pebbles; in the seaward reefs such inclusions are not visible under 
a lens. 

The most striking case is to be seen on the western of the three little 
shore-reefs of Matavai Bay, this and the eastern being peculiar in that the 
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landward parts are of a higher level, just above high-water mark, and black 
and rough like raised coral, for which I took them on my first view from 
a distance (PI. 37. fig. 6). On approaching I found that this is not the case, 
but that the colour is due to an admixture of basaltic pebbles with coral, 
which makes a resistant sort of concrete ; it is probable that it was formed 
above sea-level of mixed material in the fiat, but has now been exposed 
by the advance of the sea, and its seaward border cut down to water-level, 
leaving knobs and ridges rising to the older level, as shown in fig. 6 
on PL 37. These are clearly the material which filled the cracks in the 
original mass, in places they are so regular and continuous as to hold 
up a series of regular squared pools, as explained by the diagram. [This 


Text-fig. 9. 



Diagram to exi)lain photograph no. 0, PI. 3, showing three square pools enclosed in dyke 
ridges and the connection between these and a trench in the reef-edge. 


also shows the relation of one of these old cracks to a fissure in tho 
apparently outgrowing reeE-edge, clearly showing that these fissures arc 
the result of the opposite process, that of erosion. This is found to ho 
the case whererer these shore-reefs are continuous with shelves cut inlo 
older rock, as on the west side of Tahara Head, and at Atiue. I am able to 
illustrate this latter case, the photograph showing how a fissure in tl.e 
“ growing” reef edge, with its sides overhung by growths of lithothamniu 
and corals, is continued into the dead concrete-like rock shorewards, where 
there has never been any growth in situ (fig. 9, PI. 37).] 

Beefs of this peculiar material, once subterranean, are frequent along the 
north-east coast, where the old maritime flat has disappeared. The 
filled in qracks of the barrier edge are not so conspicuous as in this case, 
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but are clear enough, as shown’ in the photograph of the Atuie reef 
(fig. 7, PL 37). They are also distinct off Papeari on the south coast, and 
on the high part of the reef-edge south of Punaruu, which has already been 
referred to. The reef rises by broad steps to the highest poinf, each 
step a shallow pool. Familiarity with those more conspicuous cases enables 
the less obvious to be recognized, and traces of these fractures are general 
wherever the reef-surface has not been cut away too deeply, as it has 
been over so much of the circumference of the Island. It seems likely that 
the trenches in the outer slopes are due to the widening by the scour of the 
surf of the cracks which run in that direction, for which some further 
evidence will be given in describing the passes. 

It is hardly necessary to state that these little ridges separating adjacent 
pools are not due to recent growths. The reader will be reminded of the 
curious concentric basins on one of the Tongan reefs, described by Lister*, 
and photographed, without any reference in the text, by Agassiz. Tiiese are 
due to the growth of lithothamnia, and such cases have been kept in mind 
when examining the above described ridges. 

Faulting in the largo scale in the island itself has been described in my 
earlier paper. The discovery of smaller faults is difficult in the irregular 
formations of a volcanic cone, but circnmferential cracking is often shown 
by dykes projecting into the sides of valleys. That })hotograplied on 
PL 37. fig. 10 is in Papetoai Bay, Moorea Island, but was taken to illustrate 
what may be seen frequently in Tahitian valleys. 

The Passes may be divided into three different categories :— 

(1) Deep passes such as that of Taunoa, in which the bottom ol the pass is 
at or below the bottom of the lagoon. 

(2) Shallow, such as that of Papeete, where the bottom of the pass is 
above that of tlie harbour. In other cases it is even higher above it. 

(3) Broad gaps, such as that of Punaruu and Pa'ea on the west coast, and 
that on the middle of the east coast, which last, perhaps, ought to be made 
a fourth category. 

It is possible that these have been made in three different ways ; tlie deep 
and shallow passes are obviously quite different, and there is difficulty in 
imagining that the former can he derived from the latter by j)rogressive 
deepening, since broadening seems to be going on relatively fa.ster. There 
is real correspondence between most of the deep passes and the larger 
valle\s, though valleys are so numerous that one might be found for 
every pass without real connection. The pass into Papeete Harbour is 
obviously such a case; it is not possible to imagine that so shallow a notch on 
the reef, only a little over a quarter of the enclosed lagoon, could be in any 
way connected with the restriction of coral growth on ihe bottom of the 
drowned end of the Heine valley. (It is not necessary to discuss the 
idea that the mere outflow of fresh water has killed the corals and so kept 
♦ Lister, J. J., Q, J. Geol. Soc. 1891, p. 690. 
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open the pass, nor to correct Dana’s remarks and plan.) In general, while 
the drowned valley theory might apply to the deep passes, it cannot to the 
shallow, which are due to the local breaking down of the originally 
continuous reef-edge in the ways already described. Such deep passes as 
that of Taunoa might be of such origin, if we had clear evidence of drowning, 
but to take the passes themselves as such evidence is to argue in a circle. 
Three rivers flow into the bay near the Taunoa Pass, one of which, famous 
in the history of the island and for the adventures of “ Pierre Loti,” is one 
of the major streams of the island. The wanderings of the mouths of these 
streams have been described in my paper, above quoted, on coastal topography, 
the third now having its outlet beyond the eastern point of the bay. 


Trxt-fio. 10, 



Diagrams of shallow and deep Passes, the upper pair giving contours of Papeete, the lower 
Taunoa Ptiss. In the larger diagrams the thick lines show the bottom slopes from the 
harbour seawards through the Pass (P), the broken line the reefs at the sides of 
the pass, (N) the reef to the north, (8) that to the south (in the figure of Papeete 
only, soundings being wanting on the south side of Taunoa Pass). (BB) is the 
portion of the reef which is above sea-level—the barrier, (M) the reef of Motu 
Uta. Vertical scale twice the horizontal. The smaller figures represent the passes 
as they would appear were the water removed. Looking seawards from the bottom 
of the harbour of Papeete the observer would be faced by a cliff 150 feet high in 
which an inconspicuous notch would represent the pass; in Taunoa Harbour the 
view would be clear to the open sea. True scale. 

Considering the parallel and independent courses of the streams of Tahiti to 
the point at which they emerge upon the maritime flat, it seems highly 
unlikely that, if the island had been once at a higher level, these three ever 
reached the sea by a common mouth, 
tarn, jotfBN,— vol. xxxvi. 
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There are features common to every pass. All show signs of great 
erosion, but whether widening or deepening is the more rapid I cannot 
say, although the evidence of widening is the more conspicuous*. The 
sides are always precipitous and more or less undercut, and the bottoms^ of 
the shallow passes at least, quite bare and obviously under rapid erosion t« 
Scattered corals occur on the sides, many of which have long been dead. 
The chart soundings shovr how steep-sided are all the passes, but cannot, of 
course, show the undercutting nor the vertical cliffs, which are so impressive 
in actual sight. At the east end of the Papawa barrier, for instance, when 
the outrigger of my canoe was over the edge of the shelf, which was 
"12 feet under water, the precipice under the canoe itself was 66 feet deep, 
aixd at the Taunoa end of the same reef, where the shelf was 9 feet 
under water, the precipice was sheer for another 90 feet. The same thing 
is seen in Papeete Pass, which is so shallow in comparison. The point to be 
emphasized is that the soundings do not indicate a talus slope, however 
steep, but sheer cliffs in solid rock, and universal undercutting. 

A peculiarity of some passes which may be mentioned, though it will be 
seen to have no bearing upon their formation, is the existence, on one side 
only of the passage, near its mouth, of considerable areas of pure Porolithon 
rock—on the southern sides of Atiue and Pa^ea, the eastern sides 
of some of the passes off Papeari. The first is shown on PI. 38. fig. 13 and 
appears a structure of importance, but when in the pass on a day of some 
surf, it was seen, when the canoe sank down between two waves, that this 
lithothamnion rock is only a capping two or three feet thick, the rest of 
the reef below it being of coral. The material also is fragile, so much 
so that it could not survive in an exposed ])osition, and my samples of this 
rook needed careful handling to get them home intact. 

The peculiar cliffs in the as yet unbroken reefs, which have been 
described, indicate the possibility that passes may originate from this 
undermining of the reefs, local exaggerations of the general destruction, 
independently of any other cause. Less easily accounted for is the fact 
that shallow passes are often cliffed along their lagoon sides, indicating 
possible undorinining and collapse from the lagoon. The pass of Tahuru t, 
near Tautira, which is particularly shallow, among many others illustrates 
this feature, and soundings at close intervals through a series of passes might 
further elucidate their peculiar features. 

♦ The passes examined in detail are:—North Coast; Papeete, Tuanoa, Papawa. West 
Coast: Taapuna, Punaruu, Atiue, and Pa'en. South coast: Two to the eastwards, 
Taiarapu; Tautira, Ta.one, and Vaionifa. Also three in ISloorea. 

t Local opinion holds that Papeete Pass is shoaling by coral growth. There is 
no evidence for this; the fact that it is barely deep enough for large vessels is all that 
has given rise to the idea. 

X This is the pass which so nearly brought Capt. Cook’s expedition to disaster, 
perhaps more nearly than the great captain himself realized. Knowing the place bis 
account brings the heart into the mouth.” 
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Or, again, the shallow passes may originate at the points where wider 
trenches than usual cut into the reef, or where a series of trenches 
penetrate the crest and drain the Sargassum area. Once the raised edge 
is broken, however slightly, the rush of water from the lagoon would 
quickly enlarge the cut, as a small leak in a dam may bring about catastrophe. 
In most cases such cuts are self-healed by the growth of coral, so that, as a 
rule, they initiate only the general lowering of the crest and its conversion 
to the lower, soft, and living edge, but larger breaks would soon cut a pass. 
These alternatives account for the rarity of intermediate conditions between 
low reef-edges and shallow passes, though such occur on the north side of 
Taiarapu. If we allow that the deep passes are of the same sort as the 
shallow, especially owing their depth to the same erosion longer continued, 
the problem of the passes is solved—all are due to the general breakdown of 
the reefs, which is everywhere in progress. To the writer the distinction 
however, seems real, and just a«», in spite of the evidences of deep erosion 
in certain of the lagoons, he is driven to postulate deep fissures as their first 
origin, so in the case of the deep passes, he feels that the deep radial cracks, 
which necessarily follow from the suggested circumferential crackings, are 
necessary postulates. 

The Cause of the Ohangb in the Vigour of Coral Growth is not easy 
to determine. One factor which is immediately seen is the conversion of 
hard basalt into rod clay-like laterite, which is universal on the lower slopes, 
and makes conspicuous red patches among the fern, especially above 
Papeete. From this quantities of red mud are poured into the sea after every 
rainstorm, which probably was not the case in the early days when the reefs 
wore growing *• This cannot be the whole story; the north coast, on which 
the effect has gone farthest, is not the most rainy, and many corals are 
surprisingly resistant to heavy deposits of this mud. It may be due to 
changes in the coral fauna, which, as will bo shown in a later paper, is 
restricted in the number of species present, not only for the geographical 
reasons usually given, but by some obscure ecological factors as well. It 
may be due to changes in the balance of life between the corals and their 
organic environment, or to changes in the sea-water over the reefs and 
in the lagoons. 

Is this cessation of reef growth peculiar to Tahiti, or is it possibly world¬ 
wide? Is the present age of corals passing or past? In 1902 the writer 
described the great reefs of Zanzibar and East Africa as dead, mere shelves 

* Professor W. M. Davis suggests that the trapping of alluvium in valley mouths as the 
island subsided gave the corals their opportunity. Against this it is to be noted that the 
postglacial fall of ocean-level has resulted in most of the heavy alluvium being nowadays 
left on the inner part of the maritime flat, and it is only now, and not in all cases, that the 
rivers are beginning to carry heavy alluvium to the sea. The red mud was probably not 
abundant in the dajrs to which Professor Davis refers. 
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out in the great raised reef which forms all these coasts and the cliffs round 
all atoll rings suggest that these, too, are undergoing erosion rather than 
growth. In 1900 Gardiner found that at one point, at least, of the reef of 
Minikoi there has been little, if any, extension of the reef seaward since the 
fall of ocean level which converted most of the reef into land t 9 and in 1905 
described the great lost reefs round Ihe Seychelles Fryer, in 1908, found 
that the reefs of Aldabra had been killed by the sand deposits of iheir own 
decay t, while, to pass from the Indian Ocean back to the Pacific, in 1917 
to 1920, Mayor showed that the shelf round Tutuila, Samoa, was once a 
barrier reef §• In all descriptions of coral reefs the impression left is the 
extremely small amount of growth to which these immense structures are 
attributed. Is it possible that most of them were built under conditions 
which no longer hold? This possibility introduces another complication 
into this fascinating study, and makes it desirable to obtain more information 
in this case, by boring to determine whether the fauna has been different in 
the past (as well as to obtain definite evidence of the depths of the deposits 
in the valley mouths), the state of the foundations of the reef and their 
depth, and by a much more thorough study of coral ecology than has ever 
been possible by expeditions lasting only a few weeks. 

Tahiti—Summary. 

The reefs were continuous from shore to ocean, and the lagoons have been 
excavated in them secondarily. Consideration, of the western reefs especially, 
induces the writer to postulate annular cracking as the first origin of the 
lagoons ; this is necessarily accompanied by radial cracks which formed the 
rudiments of the deep passes. Traces of such faulting are to be seen in 
many places on all reefs. These cracks have been widened by erosion, the 
present rapidity of the process indicating that this has gone on to a great 
extent. Some lagoons are probably filling in, others, on the east coast, are 
still being excavated, and have been made particularly wide and open, their 
lagoon-reefs having been reduced to pillars. 

The reefs are no longer growing seawards, but are going back, in spite of 
the coral growth which abounds on the upper 10 fathoms of their ocean 
slopes. On the north and east coasts this has gone so far that the reefs are 
under water, with the consequence that the fiat has largely disappeared, the 
cliffs drop into the sea, and this part of the island is uninhabited. This coast 
resembles those of the Marquesas, to which form the whole is tending. 

* Orossland, G., *^Th6 Coral Reefs of Zanzibar,” Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. xi, vi, p»49d 
(1902). 

t ‘Fauna and Geography of the Maldives and Laccadives.’ Oamb. Univ. Press, 1918. 

t ** The Percy Sladen Expedition to the Indian Ocean,” Trans. Linn. Soc., ZooL zii, 1907 
to 1909. 

$ Carnegie Inst Wash. Mayor Memorial Volume, vol. xiz, 1024. 
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The Passes £all into at least two categories, the deep and the shallow ; the 
latter are local exaggerations o£ the general process of ree£ decay, on the 
surface and by submarine erosion, both on the lagoon and ocean slopes. 
Possibly the deep passes are derived from the shallow by further erosion. 

The \reakening of coral growth which has caused the cessation of that of 
the reef may be due to the decay of hard basalt into the clay-like latorite, 
which is poured into the sea in quantities in flooJs, but the writer thinks that 
this is not all. It is suggested tliat the age of corals is past, not only in 
Tahiti but in many parts of the world, instances being the dead reefs of 
Zanzibar and elsewhere, and the cliflE which generally surrounds atolls, at 
about 50 fathoms below the surface. 

Comparison with Moorea and Rarotonga. 

The main interest of the other islands, Moorea and Rarotonga, is through 
comparison with Tahiti. Both, like Tahiti, are volcanic, greatly eroded, 
circled by a low maritime flat and coral reefs, but with this similarity of 
general plan are signiflcant differences. Moorea is the next neighbour to 
Tahiti on the north-west, separated by only 10 miles of sea ; Rarotonga is 
the principal island of Cook Group, 630 miles to the south-west. 

Moorea *. The rugged, even fantastic, outline of Moorea (PI. 38. figs. 13 
& 14) alone shows how much further erosion has proceeded, and on nearer 
approach the widely open valleys make another contrast to the deep ravines 
of Tahiti. At least twice as much has been removed from the original 
cone as in Tahiti, so that not more than one-fourth of the original volcano 
remains, and this is probably too conservative an estimate. As the lower 
island means a lesser rainfall, and its small size and short streams mean less 
erosive power in proportion to the precipitation, erosion on Moorea acted 
at a much slower rate. The island must therefore be from four to six times 
as old as Tahiti. Its reefs have, however, nearly the same breadth, from 
which it appears that the period of reef growth has been the same for both 
islands; they began together, and are now at the same stage of recession. The 
process by which most of the mountains of Tahiti end in knife-edged ridges 
has gone so far in Moorea that many of its mountains are quite wall-like, 
mere skeletons. The fantastic peaks at the head of Papetoai Bay, for 
instance, have exactly the same outline, detail for detail, when seen from the 
southern valleys, the sloughing away of mountain sides described in Tahiti 
having proceeded equally from the crater valley and from the southern cliff 
ended valleys. Moorea is thus a more picturesque island than Tahiti, not 
only because the mountains are even more wildly shaped, but because they 

* The older name, used by Cook and the earlier visitors, is Eimeo. Native custom 
demanded the change to Moorea, but Eimeo is still in use. 
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are so much more accessible to view through the widely opened valleys. 
Further, the crater valley, so inaccessible and so choked in bush in Tahiti, in 
Moorea is reached by two fjords which run in from the north coast and pene* 
trate the crater wall, giving incomparable views of the central mountains to 
which the calm water and lake-like shores provide the ideal foreground. 

The triangular shape of the island and its oxcentric crater valley, the bays 


1'ext-pio. 11. 
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Island of Moorea showing excentric crater, opening to north by two fjords, the widely open 
valleys, continuous reefs, and^partly filled lagoons, Kaised ” coral on islets of north 
and east coasts shown as black dots. 


of the south and east coast,""are other differences from Tahiti, the explanation 
of which becomes clear when the cliffs of the island are considered (PI. 38. 
fig. 12 and PI. 39. fig. 18). As in Tahiti, these were cut by the sea before the 
sland was protected by reefs, and they are now separated from the lagoon 
by the maritime flat. They are evident all along the norili coast, though 
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more disguised by subaerial denudation than in Tahiti, and along the 
northern parts of the east and west coasts. They are absent altogether from 
the southern half of the island, where the spurs descend without truncation 
to the sea-level, except for little cliffs on the southern apex, which are 
obviously cut by lagoon waves and currents. They reach their maximum 
height of 500 feet and more round the north-west corner of the island. Now 
this is the exact reverse of conditions in Tahiti and Taiarapu, where the cliffs 
increase in height regularly to the south, from wliich direction the great 
waves of storms of southern latitudes beat upon the island. It can only be 
explained by a deep tilting of the island to the south, and a little to the east, 
which has submerged the southern cliffs, leaving as visible evidence the 
drowned valleys of this side of the island. The two fjords of the north coast 
cannot be drowned valleys also^ as this would involve a deeper submergence 
to the north than to the south, which would have carrit*d the northern cliffs 
also below the sea. The high cliffs at the north-west cormu' of the island are 
not wholly of marine origin, but rejn'osent j)art of the fault scarp formed 
wdien this northern part of the island foundered, leaving the crater excentric 
and forming the straight line of the north coast. Probably in connection 
with this great movement the two fjords originated by explosions from the 
crater, and are not drow’ned vallejs at all; indeed, it is difficult to imagine 
how two rivers could drain the crater to form so nearly equal valleys—without 
the nicest adjustment one or other w'onld capture the whole drainage and 
form a single large valley. 

Professor Davis differs from this interpretation of the island’s structure * ; 
the tvvo fjords to him rej)resent drowned valleys and indicate a nearly equal 
submergence of the island on all sides. The fact that the cliffs remain above 
water on the north coast and reach their maximuni heighten the north-w^est, 
he explains by the longer exposure of this corner of the island to the action 
of the waves, through delay of coral grov^th, due to the westward drift, 
of the alluvium from the valleys wdiicli are now the fjords. This w^ould 
involve effects which would be at once visible on the chart—(1) considerable 
recession of the shore line west of the fjords, (2) the reefs of the north coast 
should decrease in breadth over their western tw o-thirds. As the north coast 
is remarkable for its straightness and the even breadth of its reefs, Professor 
Davis’s simple and ingenious explanation seems to fail. 

Later than all those changes of level came the general fall of the ocean. 
As we have here no exposed cliffs of hard rock, the evidence of this fall, 
which is given by the shelves at the base of such cliffs in Tahiti, is here 
absent, but we have abundant evidence on the reefs and in the existence of 
high-level beaches. Moorea possesses small land surfaces of raised coral 
rock, occurring as small flat islets in the outer part of the lagoons. These 


* * Nature,’ vol. exx, p. 330, Sept. Srd, 1927. 
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are all 2 feet above the sea, whether at the east or west end of the north 
coast or halfway down the east^ but, as some bear massive corals in position 
oE growth projecting 4 feet higher, the total retreat of the sea comes to 
6 feet, as in Tahiti. There are also remnants of planed-down reefs near the 
shore and in stream-beds occurring at the same level—i.s., a foot or so above 
present reef levels, in the fjords of the north coast and one of the drowned 
valleys of the south. 

It is clear that all these changes in the island itself have had no effect upon 
the forms of the reef. Parts of the reef are barriers separated from the 
shore by deep channels on all coasts, other parts are fringing,^’ equally 
wide reefs enclosing no water deeper than 3 to 6 feet between the raised 
edge and the shore, even through a long stretch of the deeply submerged 
southern apex of the island. It may be that the reefs grew up, or at least 
took their present form, after the tilting movement was over; but, at the 
same time, I can find no evidence that submergence of a growing reef cmld 
convert it from the fringing to the barrier form. On the contrary, the sub¬ 
mergence of the edge of a reef would alter the deposition of wave-borne 
debris from its outer to its inner side. So long as the reef reaches the surface 
the greater part of its debris is carried downward on its outer face by the 
drag of the surf, but as soon as the reef-edge is below the surface, whether 
by submergence or the upgrowth of a band of coral at a distance from land, 
the greater part of the loose material is carried over the reef and deposited 
on the landward side. This is well shown in Tahiti, where surface and sub¬ 
merged reefs can be directly compared. In the former the amount of debris 
carried over the lagoons is comparatively trifling, in the latter the inner 
slopes consist of large amounjts of coarse coral debris. It makes no difference 
to the argument that these reefs owe their submergence neither to sub¬ 
sidence nor to youth,, but to the removal of the upper 5 fathoms or so by 
erosion. Given the production of coral in such quantities that the reef is 
growing, instead of, as in the present case, going back, it seems inevitable 
that the space within the hypothetical offshore bank would be filled in. The 
second observation is the peculiar abundance of coral growth over the mrface 
of the shore-reefs eastward of Papeete. Elsewhere (in Tahiti and the tropics 
generally) coral growth is abundant only in a band round the edge of the 
reef, but in this locality it grows thickly over nearly the whole surface. This 
is due to the strong currents which carry away all ddbris, and keep the 
surface always below water-level. Subsidence of an oceanic island would 
reproduce these conditions, resulting in wide beds of strongly growing coral, 
almost continuous from shore to ocean. On the reePs reaching the surface 
all this is changed, and the excavation of a boat channel is begun. It is to 
be remembered that, owing to the fall of the sea-level connected with the 
last glacial change, the larger reefs of the world did not merely reach the 
surface, but actually emerged, so that the ecological changes within them 
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vrere the more complete. There are few reefs, even of these apparently 
living, which have not had a geological history of some length and the 
original form and conditions of growth of most reefs is a mutter of deduction, 
not of direct observation. 

What are the differences between the reefs of Moorea and Tahiti due to 
the almost entire absence of alluvial outpourings in the former? As regards 
the outer slopes, little, if any ; the advantage to coral growth is conspicuous 
only in the lagoons and on the maritime flat. In the former are abundant 
growths of dear-water corals (dense beds of corymbose species of Acropora^ 
for instance, occurring close inshore), and the sand produced by coral decay 
is clearly filling in the sides and inner ends of the lagoons. The maritime 
flat, too, is composed of coral sand etc. to a far greater extent than in* 
Tahiti, a broad band of this formation practically encircling the island, and, 
the supply being still ample, we do not find in Moorea the rapid erosion of 
the flat which is so constantly in evidence in Tahiti. Most of the flat at the 
north-west angle of Moorea is of white coral sand, without even discoloration 
by volcanic alluvium, and the flat is absent only from short distances on the 
southern apex of the island. Here three low spurs, which, like the others 
hereabouts, have no old marine cliffs at their ends, descend straight into the 
lagoon, a little halophilous grass at their bases perhaps representing a once 
existing flat. As on the south coast of Tahiti, the heavy surf from the south 
has removed, or preveuted the formation of, much of the flat, and has given 
rise to enough sea in the lagoon to cut little modern cliffs in the spur ends, 
though immediately round the corner to the west flats of coral, mixed with 
some alluvial sand, appear in their usual proportion. Jnst west of Papetoai 
are bays containing flats of red mud, but even these, on digging into them, 
are found to contain a high proportion of coarse calcareous sand. 

The outer slopes of the reefs, on the other hand, are much the same as in 
Tahiti, but the ravines, where they are distinct, east of Papetoai on the north 
coast, are less deep. Elsewhere the slope resembles that of the west coast of 
Tahiti, coral is generally abundant, the trenches, though numerous and 
containing stones (some of which apparently are basaltic), ending at the 
edge of the shallow surf-cut slope or continuing as shallow depressions full 
of stones and coral debris. At the bottom of some trenches were noted 
cracks partly filled with sand, and sand is frequently seen in hollows and 
lines at, and below, 10 fathoms. On the north coast, the first, and more 
gentle, slope is exceptionally wide, so that the bottom is visible to passengers 
by schooner for all this part of the journey between Papetoai and the east 
corner of the island. Coral growth is perhaps more abundant than in 
Tahiti, but the species are the same; there is no better development of 

* Dr. P. Marshall states that the reef of Mangaia lias been in continuous formation since 
the Miocene (Bulletin 66, Bishop Museum of Honolulu). 
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AstreanSj and it ends at the same depth. Yet the most barren area I hare 
seen in any of the islands is found on the north-west corner of the reefs of 
Moorea, where even the usual crust of lithothamnia is absent and there are 
patches, several yards across, of a dark green seaweed (^Codium)^ which 
I have not seen elsewhere on the outer slopes, nor anywhere in such abundance. 
There is more sand here also, doubtless in connection with the accumulation 
which forms the Tiahura Islets on the edge. Near here on the surf slope was 
found peculiarly direct evidence of erosion of this surface. It is full of holes 
and grooves, an inch or thereabout in diameter, careful examination of which 
showed them to be the tubes of the mollusc Magilus^ laid bare by the removal 
of the coral in which they were originally embedded. 

The reef-edge is generally low, having reached the third stage described 
for Tahiti, in which the edge is scarcely above low-water level. Mr. Trower, 
of Papetoai, informs me that under exceptional conditions of weather, the 
edge off the Tiahura Islands is laid bare, and his photograph shows a level 
expanse, similar to the low edges of Tahiti. Farther east, however, the 
edges consist of a band of corah the outer part of which is consolidated by 
lithothamnia, but, as this will not grow on the inner part, it gives place to 
a bed of separate corals. At first those are close enough together to make 
walking upon them possible, but further lagoon wards they thin out into 
scattered colonies, as the water deepens, only the Pontes heads and scattered 
clumps of other corals of the usual submerged flat remain. There is a little 
brown weed about the outer band, but no continuous big beds of Sargassum 
and Turbimria, as in Tahiti. As the edge is so low, there is no u[)throw of 
solid spray after a wave has broken, and, using this as an indication, it 
appears that the edge is low almost everywhere except just round the north¬ 
west angle of the island. The reef off Afareaitu, on the west coat, is similar 
to the above, but the first slope is narrow and rather bare of corals, while the 
steeper slope beyond is thickly covered, this growth extending as far down 
as could be seen. It is clear that the recession of the reef is not so evident 
as it is in Tahiti, but, as will be seen later, the proof derived from the traces 
of erosion of the original high-level reefs is even more complete. 

The Passes, like those of Tahiti, are of two kinds, deep and shallow. All 
show marked signs of rapid erosion of their sides, and in the shallow passes 
erosion of their bottoms is clearly seen. The difference between the slopes to 
lagoon and ocean on either side of the shallow passes is marked, the former 
being often the steeper, and indicating that the breakdown of the reef-edge, 
which formed the pass, may have been initiated from the lagoon side. The 
three passes on the east coast, on which side of the island, as in Tahati, the 
lagoons are the most deeply excavated, show this phenomenon most clearly. 

I examined Tupapaurau Pass, where the bottom is easily seen in detail, and 
is a bar of barren, eroded, coral rock, right across. The sides are cliffed as 
usual, in one place on the north side is a talus of slabs, Acropora stumps, 
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above the cliff at the lagoon end, which, as it begins at the top of the reef, is 
due to breakdown, not to accumulation. Taotoi Pass on the north-west 
coast is complicated, not the simple affair shown on the chart, and is really 
deeper inside than ouL The outflowing current is so strong as to be visible 
for several hundred yards out to sea in calm weather. This is due to the 
surf on the western reefs, the overflow from which escapes this way, via the 
channel behind the Tiahura Islets. A rock on the east side of the pass, 
rising abruptly from the bottom of the pass to near the surface, obstructs 
this current, which flows over it with a distinct fall, like a rapid in a river. 
As the current impinges more on the east side of the pass, this is all cliffed, 
going down in irregular steps, while on the west side are sand slopes. The 
conditions strongly suggest that the pass was formed by coalescence of a 
series of large trenches ; its irregularities forbid the idea of erosion acting 
alone, and it is far too narrow and shallow to be the remains of a drowned 
valley. 

The evidence of faulting in the reefs has not been preserved on the edges, 
as these are practically all cut away and replaced by growing coral. In the 
sheltered water of Papetoai Fjord is, however, the most perfect example 
of a reef dyke I have seen anywhere (PI. 38. tig- 11). The fringing reefs of 
these fjords are now dead, and have largely decayed away, even the outlying 
reef north of Taiarii Point is barren, and eroded a fathom or two below sea- 
level. The remains of the shore-reef southwards of this point are deeply 
fissured and undermined: where it is broken doun masses of Porolithon 
form rounded heads from 4 to 6 feet each way, but these, so solid in appear¬ 
ance, are in reality very friable, much weaker than the small masses of 
branched Lithophi/llum^ which occur here and there. Through this reef, on 
both sides of the bay, projects a dyke of harder rock, 6 inches or so higher 
than the isolated Porolithon masses can grow, and planed off at this level. 
Its course, in spite of some short right-angled turns and seaward buttresses, 
is parallel to the shore, and it is often continuous like a little wall, 2 or 
3 feet high, according to the depth of the reef pools alongside. The 
rock is so hard that 1 expected to find it a concrete containing basaltic 
pebbles, but, though it is so near the present shore-line, it is of jmre coral. 
It must have been formed before the debris of the cliffs had spread so far over 
the reef. Shorewards remnants of the original high-level flat are to be seen. 

Of “ negro-heads on the reef edge there are none. Certain stones on 
the west side of the Pass to Cookes Bay were noted by him, and have native 
names. They are the property of certain families, but whether because they 
are the last relics of a reef islet, or because they once had a religious 
significance, I do not know. They must have been much more conspicuous 
in Cook’s time, but there is nothing now to distinguish them from the other 
pieces of coral which tend to collect in similar positions, and may be the 
beginnings, or the last remains, of a reef islet. 
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Flats of elevated coral rook exist on three areas of the reef, at the east 
and west ends of the north coast and halfway down the east coast. All 
are at a level of about 2 feet above the sea, and are undercut on the sea¬ 
ward sides; on the north coast both extend for some distance in the 
direction of the centre of the island as broken elongated spits of rock, 
and obviously they once encircled the whole coast The greater part of 
each is buried on its landward side by an island of coral debris, those of the 
north coast being reef islands strictly comparable to those of atolls, that 
oflF Afareaitu on the east coast, being well within the pass and away from 
the reef-edge, is like the reef islets of Tahiti. That these flats, composed 
entirely of broken coral, cemented together, are not beach deposits is shown 
by their being horizontally stratified, the upper stratum being 1 foot thick; 
but conclusive, and very definite, information of their origin is given by 
scattered hummocks of rocks which rise above the general level to a 
height of 2 to 4 feet (PI. 39. fig. 15). On chipping with a hammer, these 
are found to be colonies of Porites in the position in which they grew. 
Some have their bases buried in the coral of the flat, others are raised on 
pedestals 2 or 3 inches high. It is quite evident that we have here a 
portion of the submerged flat of the lagoon at a level of 6 feet above its 
original position, and the hummocks of Porites correspond exactly to those 
now growing in the lagoon alongside. It is amazing that this should be so 
entirely unaltered after the lapse of 3500 years. I am familiar in the Red 
Sea with elevated reefs, on hill-tops even, in which every coral, and 
still more every shell, is readily identified with species living in the adjacent 
sea, some of the latter retaining much of their colour, but in their case the 
original surface of the reef was blown away as dust hundreds of years ago, 
whereas here in Moorea w^e have the actual surface of the floor of the lagoon 
flat with the loss of only a few inches. I may say that this conclusion 
seemed to me incredible, and was accepted only after repeated visits to all 
three localities. Not only is the rock identifiable as the floor of the sub¬ 
merged flat, but it is also certain that it is the outer part of this flat, 
and, as it is now but a few yards from the barrier edge, it is clear that 
there has been no extension of the reef since the change of ocean-level took 
place, or, if extension did occur, it has since been wholly lost. 

The existence of these flats, as narrow bands parallel to the reef-edge, is at 
first puzzling, since the whole flat must have emerged together. The ex¬ 
planation is found in the peculiar action of spray upon coral, which 
recrystallises and cements it into hard rock, strengthening it against its 
own destructive action. This process having been confined to the outer part 

* The rock flat at the eastern comer of the island, ofl Temae, was used by a party from 
Captain Cook’s expedition as a second base for obseryations of the Transit of Venus. It 
was recognised by them as being of coral, but on the expedition of the U.S.F.S. * Albatross,’ 
130 years later, the blackened coral was reported to Agassia; as being volcanic. 
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of the emergent mass, that alone has survived, the unconsolidated inner parts 
having been removed by the erosive and solvent actions of the lagoon, the 
powerful effects of which we have already seen. One finds that this is 
actually the case, the inner sides of the band of rock being far less consoli¬ 
dated, and consequently between the two islets of Tiuhura *, landwards of the 


Tbxt-fig. 12. 



North-east corner of Moorea, Temae Island, and Lake. “ Raised ” coral black. 


nearly continuous seaward raised coral, Porites blocks lie loose, their un¬ 
consolidated foundations having been removed (PI. 39. fig. 16). 

The eKistence of the coral islands on the reef-edge seems to be dependent 

e They have separate names, but as they are really one structure 1 simplify my account 
by using that of the larger for both, 
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upon the existence of the raised coral rock, here and at Temae at the opposite 
east end of this coast. It is described also in the connection 'with the reef 
islets of Maiao half atoll ” 50 miles west of Tahiti by Chubb *, and by 
both of us on the atoll of Napukaf. Its existence in the other Society 
Islands is not certainly known, but Mr. Trower, of Papetoai Hotel, who 
knows the Tnamotu Atolls exceptionally well, tells me that what rock there 
is in these atolls is quite similar, and the same height above the sea. At 
the same time, parts of the Tiahura and Temae islets certainly existed 
before the fall of ocean-level gave them this protection, much of them 
corresponding to the old beach deposits of Tahiti. The most striking case is 
on the seaward side of the western Tiahura islet, where erosion has formed a 
cliff 8 feet high above the beach, which is 3 feet high. This consists 
of quite unconsolidated strata of coral gravel and coral sand, the coral 
fragments more or less w^orn, and evidently thrown up by the sea. None of 
it is dune-formed, the top layer is of gravel, and no wind-blown deposits were 
seen anywhere in either island, and even the finer sand of the opposite main¬ 
land contains larger fragments immovable by wind. Other parts of the 
island may have been made by hurricanes at present sea-level, but storms 
of any lesser strength can add to the modern beach only. A section of 
the island always shows an older beach inland, well away from any action 
of the sea at its present level. The distinction is, perhaps, most clear at 
the south-eastern side of the large island of Temae, where the old beach 
deposits flanking Nuraei Bay pass into it (text-fig. 12, p. 613). Here, a con¬ 
siderable addition has been made in recent times at a distinctly lower level. 

Temae Island (PI. 39. fig. 17 and text-fig. 12) is fundamentally similar to 
Tiahura, but differs in that at either end the accumulation upon the reef 
extends to the main island, thus cutting off a portion of the lagoon, the 
water of which has become fresh and is known as Lake Temae. To this the 
island slopes down exactly as that of an atoll does to its lagoon. There is no 
coral on the landward side of the lake, and from the road nothing can be 
seen of the water, which is hidden by reed-grown swamps. The coral rock 
is confined to the western corner of the islet, to the east and south there are 
developments of beach rock, distinguishable by their dipping strata, and the 
old lagoon floor disappears. As at Tiahura, old beaches may be distinguished 
above the modern one, but in all the coral is far less altered by solution than 
on the atoll of Napuka. This is probably due to the comparative absence of 
spray in the Society Islands. The Tuamotus arc well known to suffer much 
worse weather than visits the Societies. Not only are these islands struc¬ 
turally like those of atolls, but they are sharply distinguished by bearing 

♦ Chubb, L. J., M.Sc., and W, C. Smith, *^The Geology of Maiao,” Q. J. Geol. Soc. 
Ixxxiii. 19:^7, p. 342. 

t Crossland, C., The Expedition to the South Pacifip of the S.Y, ^ St. George,* ” 

Iv, pt. 2,1927t 
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the atoll type of flora, which is quite absent from the main islands and the 
reef-islets of Tahiti. This is easily explained in the case of Tahiti, where 
erosion on the one hand and coconut planting on the other might have exter¬ 
minated it; but Moorea, with its coral shores and less active population, 
might bo expected to retain it. One bush of Tournefortia is all of this very 
interesting and distinctive flora which I have seen on the main island, which 
has its own strand flora of large trees, Darringtouia^ Calopliyllum^ Hibis¬ 
cus^ etc., and it is clear that the atoll flora requires not only a shore free 
from volcanic alluvium but also composed of coarse material, so that the 
only Tahitian specimens of Tournefortia occur on Motu Au ofE Point 
Venus, where alone coral shingle abounds. Pempliis is still more restricted in 


Tkxt-pig. 



Chart of Ilarotonga. Notice the gradual slope off the reef-edge and the streams which do 
not rtmch the sea. The Dlack Itock is the end of a biisalt dyke which reaches the 
sea on both w'est and east coasts. 


its habitat; it is to be found only on tho bare rock below the beaches, the 
area over which the coral debris is swept in storms to form the islands I 
Among the casuarinas and pandani, etc., which form the jungle above the 
belt of Tournefortia and Scmvola^ are many herbaceous plants w^hich I re. 
cognized as having seen here for the first time. It is sad to see the last 
remaining forest of well-grown casuarinas, so different to their scraggy 
growrth on the hills, being burned down to make room for the too ubiquitous 
coconut, a process which extends to the remotest of the atolls of Tuamotus, 
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The Maraes—heathen altars—of Moorea are interesting from onr present 
point of view, in that so many demonstrate that even here erosion of the 
maritime flat is going on. That of Afareaitu is practically in the sea, while 
the paved court behind it is sunk into wet sand. The face of this altar, now 
scarcely more than a heap of loose coral, is peculiarly interesting in that 
its lower part has been consolidated in one mass by the cementing action 
of the sea. Further, we can date the beginning of the process, for its facing 
of volcanic stones was removed by Ellis in 1817 to pave his printing shop, 
and fallen pieces of this facing are enclosed in the cemented stratum. This 
process has therefore been completed in the short space of 110 years. On 
the other hand, the discoloration of the coral, which under the influence 
of rain and spray becomes coal-black, has not proceeded far, the coral 
of this altar being only grey. That of the flats of Tiabura, Temae and 
Ahi Islets is of a dark grey, not really black, while the coral of the old 
beaches is of a dark tint between the two, contrasting sharply with tlie 
dazzling white of recent beaches. 

Rarotonga, again, is a volcanic island, but both older and smaller than 
either Moorea or Tahiti, only 7 miles in longer diameter. Its old cliffs are 
doubtfully visible as steeper slopes where the spurs run down to the mari¬ 
time flat. It differs from the other islands described in that the reef is 
fringing and quite narrow, but, fortunately for the commerce of the Oook 
Islands, there is a shallow shelf, 6-8 fathoms deep, outside the reef, upon 
which the mail steamer can anchor, and inlets in the reef just large enough 
to accommodate small lighters and tugs, and the island schooners. Such 
shallow shelves outside coral reefs are very rare ; further examination of the 
extent and slopes of these might give valuable evidence of the history of 
both island and reefs. They more or less encircle the island, though not 
indicated on the chart, the “ Pilot” states that anchorage can be got anywhere 
except just west of Avarua. 

The first sight of the reef shows a marked difference to the others here 
described, and indeed to any others I mjself have seen. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Avarua, the main landing-place, it is plentifully scattered with 
large stones, and backed by a beach of boulders (PI. 35. fig. 2). These are 
all of coral, generally Pontes^ and those of the beach are well rounded by 
attrition, not pitted and edged by long exposure, evidence both of tlie 
plentiful supply of material and of the greater power of the sea in this more 
southern latitude. Not only is the supply of coral more abundant but the 
fauna is richer by those Astrean corals which are so strikingly absent from 
Tahiti; ‘‘Brain corals,among others, are common and of large size. In 
correspondence with this we find that the shore-belt is not undergoing 
erosion, but rather appears to be spreading seaward, and I am told that a 
little reef island just west of Avarua, covered with a dense mass of Sewvola 
bushes and one Cantarina^ has distinctly increased in size during the past 
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three years. This coral beach material forms a dry belt all round the 
island, which has been used as a burial ground from time immemorial, the 
roadside being lined with graves, some of ancient blackened coral slabs, 
others of imported marble with European inscriptions. Being sacred ground 
it is covered with splendid trees, members oE the strand flora, a delightful 
change to the avenues of coco-palms, which, though so beautiful, are so 
universal elsewhere as to have become monotonous. Close to the sea is a 
belt of Pandanus^ Sc(Pvola^ etc., as usual on recent strand of this formation. 

Landwards of this belt the ground is lower and often swampy. An 
attempt was made to drain one of these marshes by cutting through the 
coral belt, but the ditch admitted sea-water, and was partly filled in again. 

Tkxt-fig. 14. 


39 



The boat inJets of Avarua and Avatiu, Karotiui^^a, showing the reef as the siumiut of 
a shallow bank, sloping gradually to the KLfathom line. fWoiid this the few 
soundings thero are show irregularity of the bottom, but there are no deep 
soundings. 

It shows that the material is unconsolidated coral throughout, large pieces 
bedded together with sand, and gives the height of the flat above sea-level 
as 15 to 20 feet, .so that, in spite of the freshness of the coral, much of it 
was evidently tlirown up before the last fall of ocean-level, as in the case 
of the reef islets of Moorea. The swamp and the slopes behind it, at the 
base of the hills, are of volcanic alluvium. The exact correspondence of this 
formation with the lake of Temae, in Moorea, is striking. Just as in that 
case the greater part of the maritime flat is due to land-building upon the 
reef-edge, and it seems almost certain that the reef was originally as clearly 
of the ‘‘ barrier” type as in Moorea ; it has become “fringing” simply by 
the filling in of the lagoon and the extension of a baud of reef debris almost 
to its edge. It would be interesting could evidence be obtained of the depth 
LINN. JOURN.—ZOOLOQT, VOL. XXXVt. 49 
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of the original lagoon by boring or well-digging in the inner part of the 
maritime flat, and to discover how much of this filling was marine and 
how much alluvial. Judging from Moorea the former would generally 
preponderate. 

Where the still-exposed reef is broader the shore is of coral sand, and the 
reef is hollowed out slightly; but I believe the channel could everywhere 
be crossed by wading, as where I saw it. The flat is barren of corals; 
it would seem that the origin of the boulder beaches is from the slopes 
outside its edge as at Napuka. 

The reef and flat of Rarotonga may equally well be compared with those 
of Maiao in which Chubb * describes the lagoon as largely filled in by 
marine material, completely so in places. The central volcanic island in 
this case is very small, about a mile across and 800 feet high, the alluvial 
supply from which must always have been small, and is now at vanishing 
point, Tt may also be compared with Maiigaia, in the Cook Group, in which 
the coral band has been elevated to a iieight of 115 to 230 feet, which has 
been described by Marshall t, and with Rurutu Elevation, followed by 
erosion of the filling material of the lagoon, would convert Rarotonga into 
one or other of these tyfies. 

Moorea and Rarotonga—Summary. 

Moorea and Rarotonga are like Tahiti in essentials, but both are smaller 
and older islands. In Moorea the excentric craWr valley, straight north 
coast with old murine cliffs, the cliffless south coast with drowned valleys, 
indicate loss of part of the north side of the cone by faulting, and a tilting 
movement which has submel*ged the southern cliffs. The first origin of the 
lagoons may have been by a splitting of the originally continuous reefs, but 
the important fact is that the form of the lagoons is independent of the 
subsidence of the south coast. As in Tahiti, the most open lagoons are on 
the east coast, not the south. 

In consequence of the small size and more mature erosion of Moorea and 
Rarotonga, the amount of alluvium now discharged into the sea is, in 
comparison with that of Tahiti, almost negligible. There is no visible 
advantage of this to coral growth in Moorea on the ocean side of the reefs, 
but in the lagoons it is considerable, the result being that in many places 
the lagoons are filling in at their heads, and the maritime flat is largely 
composed of coral and is not generally washing away. 


♦ Chubb, Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. Ixxziii, pt. 2, p. 342-845, with sketch and diagram¬ 
matic section. 

t Marshall, P., B.Sc., ^ Oceania/ Handbucb der Regionalen Geologie, vii, pt. 2, Heidel¬ 
berg, 1911, and Bulletin 36 of the Bishop Museum, Honolulu. 

} Chubb, Quart. Journ. Qeol. Mag. Ixiv, Nor. 1027, p. 518. 
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The evidences of the former higher ocean-level are (1) high beaches, 
(2) coral rock flats, as islets and parts of islets in the lagoons. (Such 
raised coral is not found in Tahiti.) As the reefs are continuous and 
there are no rejuvenated clifis of hard basalt, no rock shelves at the bases 
of cliifs are visible. These rock flats are so well preserved as to be identified 
as the floor of the outer part of the submerged flat. As they still stand 
close to the barrier edge it follows that the reef has not grown seaward 
since the change of level took place, a conclusion already reached on other 
grounds in both Tahiti and Moorea. 

At Temae and Tiahura in Moorea the reef becomes “fringing” by the 
formation of an island upon it comparable to those of atolls, and at Temae 
portions of the original lagoon have been enclosed as freshwater lakes. 
This explains the fringing reef of Rarotonga, which was originally a barrier, 
the lagoon of which has been filled in. In Rarotonga, as in Moorea, coral 
material is being added abundantly to the land, often in the form of rounded 
boulders. Such boulder beaches are found in Minikoi, Mauritius, the 
Seychelles, and the Great Barrier Reef of Australia, but have not been seen 
by the author in East Africa, the Red Sea, Napuka Atoll, or the Society 
Group. 

The coral fauna is as restricted in Moorea as it is in Tahiti, in spite of the 
better conditions in the former island ; but in Rarotonga the astreans, so 
conspicuously reduced or absent in the Societies, attain a normal develop¬ 
ment. The reef of Rarotonga is peculiar in having a shelf with 5-30 fathoms 
of water outside it, but soundings are absent for the most of the circum¬ 
ference of the island, and the form of the reef at greater depths is completely 
unknown. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 35. 

Fig. 1. A moderate surf on the barrier edge opposite Taunoa. The upthrow of the wave 
is about 8 feet. The edge is high at this point and falls abruptly to the lagoon. 

2. The north coast of Rarotonga, looking west across the mouth of Avatiu inlet, 
showing (1) the central volcanic mountains, (2) ending in a steeper slope (pos¬ 
sibly ancient sea cliffs) above (3) the maritime flat; (4) the coral boulder beach 
above (5) the narrow fringing reef; (6) the steamer anchorage outside the reef. 

Plate 36. 

Fig, 8. The "barrier'* edge off Papeete. It is here of normal height and the surface is 
living. Retreat of wave has laid bare the nodular outer slope of lithothamnia 
plus corals, the Sargauum area to left is under water; the man in the canoe is 
holding it against the current. 

4. North end of Papeete Barrier, near Taunoa Pass. The reef is high, and fall to 
lagoon abrupt. 
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Fig. 5. Rarotonga approaching from west in early morning. The maritime flat is seen 
surrounding the central volcanic mountains, and on the north side (to the right) 
steep slopes, which are possibly ancient, now degraded, sea cliffs, shown also in 
fig. 2 of PI. 3S. (Photograph by Mrs. Sullivan.) 

Plate 37. 

Fig. 6. The (western) calcrete reef of Arue, showing dykes standing up in three squares, 
etc. (Compare the diagram, fig. 9 in text.) 

7. The high reef of Atiue, west coast of Tahiti. Dyke ridges hold up shallow pools, 

descending in steps to the lagoon; the last and highest step from reef to lagoon 
is seen on the right. 

8. The upthrown block of reef rock, about 8 feet high, from the Atiue Pass, one of 

the very few on the circumference of the Tahitian reefs. 

9. A fissure in the edge of the shore-reef north of Punaruu Gap. It is bordered by a 

shelf of Lithothamnionss and corals on either side, but it can be seen that the 
trench extends back into calcrete rock, where such growths are, and always have 
been, impossible. 

10. A circumferential basaltic dyke, such as are common in Tahitian valleys. This 
example is in Papetoai Bay, Moorea. 

Pr4ATB 38. 

Fig. 11, A dyke crossing the reef just north of Panaruu Gap, west coast of Tahiti. 

12. The eastern half of the north coast of Moorea (Cook’s Bay opens under the middle 

arrow). The three arrows indicate the summits of the old clifls, now degraded tc 
slopes, and of decreasing height eastwards. This is exaggerated by the perspective 
of the photograph. 

13. The outline of the island of Moorea. In the foreground is the PoroHthm flat of 

Atiue Pass. (The man in the canoe is watching a shoal of pelagic fish.) 

14. Part of the large reef^ dyke iu Papetoai Fjord. The outlying rocks in the middle 

distance are masses of Porolithon growing on the lowered reef surface. The 
mountains behind are the south wall of the crater valley, that on the left is Rotui, 
a remnant of the north wall. 


Plate 39. 

Fig, 15. The raised coral flat at Temae, Moorea. Its undercut edge is seen on the right, 
and over its surface ai*o hummock.^ the remains of PoriUa colonies still in the 
position in which they grew. 

16. The gap between the Tiahura Islets, Moorea. In the background the band of 

“raised ” coral extends between two islets ; within this are loose blocks of PoriteB 
resting upon unconsolidated rock. The bushes on the coral rock-band are 
Pemphis 

17. Temae Islet, looking east, the smooth outline of Tahiti in distance. Beach of 

broken coral with beach rock at its base. The reef is here ** fringing.” 

18. The high clifls of the west eud of the north coast of Moorea, looking west from 

near Papetoai, seen across a bay of red mud flats. 
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Introduction. 

Experiments on the small Ermine Moths of apple and hawthorn were begun 
three years ago with the object of investigating the remarkable variations in 
colour and life-history occurring in this species. There seemed to be three 
po.ssible ways of regarding these different forms :—(a) that there were two 
distinct species concerned ; (6) that the ditFerences were indications of the 
existence, within the one species, of two or more biological races adapted to 
different food-plants ; or (c) that //. padella was merely a very variable 
polyphagous species, the different forms of which had no constancy or 
biological significance. 

The work is of necessity slow, owing to the fact that the species is uni- 
voltine, bat nevertheless interesting and suggestive results have already 
been obtained with regard to certain aspects of the problem. Owing to 
absence in U.S.A-, the writer will not be able to carry on the breeding in the 
present year, but A. P. G. Michelmore has undertaken to do this, so that it 
is hoped to obtain further results, particularly dealing with genetics and with 
the behaviour of the hybrids. 

Mr. J. 0, F. Fryer originally suggested the work, and I should like here 
to express my sincere thanks to him and to Prof. J. Stanley Gardiner for 
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their interest and for valuable suggestions. Mj thanks are also due to 
Dr. Hugh Scott for providing material for the study of the genitalia from 
the collections in the Cambridge University Museum, and also to Dr. A. 
Busck, of the U.S. National Museum, for enabling me to examine the 
material under his care. I have also to thank Mr. W. H. TamS| of the 
British Museum, for help with the involved synonymy of the genus. I am 
indebted to many for sending living specimens from various parts of the 
country. More especially I would mention Mr. A. Roebuck, of the Midland 
Agricultural College, Sutton Bonnington; Mr. Robert Adkin, and Dr. 
R. C. L. Perkins, F.R.S. Lastly, Mr. L. Eastham has kindly undertaken to 
see this paper through the press. 

Systematic. 

There are seven British species of the genus Hypon&meuta. Of these 
H. padella L. and IL eumymella L. (JST. pai% Zell.) feed chiefly on 
plants of the Rosacess ; three species H. cognatella Hubn. {H, euanymella 
Scop.,//, euonymi Zell.), II. irrorella Hiibn., and II. plumhella Schiff. are 
found on Euonymns; while II. x'^igintipunctata Retz. and H. stanellus Thunb., 
a recent addition to the British list, occur on plants of the genus Sedum *. 

Five of these species are readily distinguishable on their wing-characters 
alone, which are fairly constant. The two remaining ones, H. padella and 
H. cognatella^ are very close to each other, the typical white form of 
//. padella only differing from //• cognatella by the grey rather than white 
cilia of the fore wiug and by the rather larger size. Some exceptionally 
pure white padella^ with white fringes, that I reared from larvae taken from 
crab apple {Pyrus malm) and from cultivated apples, are distinguishable 
from cognatella only with very great difficulty. IT. cognatella is a very 
constant species showing very little colour-variation, but H. padella varies 
very gi oatly in the amount of grey present on the fore wings, some insects 
being almost pure white, while others are a uniform dark leaden grey, 
almost every gradation between the two being found. These colour-forms 
have at various times been given specific rank, the more important synonyms 
being as follows :— 

Hypon&tneuta padella lann. Syst. Nat. p. 536 (1768). 

Hyponomeuta variahiUe Zell. Isis. p. 214 (1844). 

H^fponomeuta malivordla Guen. Ann. Soc. Knt. France, p. 342 (1846). 

Hypmomeuta malinellaf Zell. Isis, p. 220 (1844). 

The name padella was originally applied to the insects which have the 
fringes of the fore wings grey in colour, the name variabilie and other 
synonyms being applied to different varieties of this type according to the 

* This synonymy is that established and recognised by Meyrick (7), and Staadinger 
and Rebel (11). 
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size, and to the extent and depth o£ the grey coloration. The name malinella 
was used for the pnre white form with white cilia. These are now, however, 
nsnally considered as comprising one species only, as the different forms 
merge into each other by imperceptible gradations *. 

OuTUNE OF LIFB-HiSTOBT OF H. TADBLZA.. 

The imagines of padella are on the wing from about the second week in 
July till towards the end of August. The adults of eogmtella have been 
observed feeding ravenously on the honey-dew of Aphis rumcis (11) and 
probably a similar habit exists in other species. Eggs are laid in batches of 
Varying size, the average number being about 30-35. Each egg is closely 
cemented to the next, so that a single scale-like structure is formed. The 
eggs hatch in late September, but the larvse remain under the egg-scales till 
the following spring, when they commence boring into the buds, later 
mining into the leaves and skeletonizing them. In May the colonies of 
larvse become more conspicuous, feeding in compact masses. They now 
devour the leaves, which they draw together and cover with a thick web of 
silk. Pupation takes place at the end of June and early in July. 

The most usual food-plants of padella are hawthorn (C. oxpeanthus), 
apple (crab, Pgrus malus, and cultivated varieties), and blackthorn (Prunus 
spinosa). Less commonly recorded are cultivated plums, cherry, pear, and 
sporadically mountain-ash (Soritis aueuparia) and other plants are attacked. 
Th« insect is a defoliating pest of importance in this country, being most 
serious in apple orchards. Severe attacks on cherry have heen recorded 
from U.S.A., where the insect has been introduced, but no very heavy 
infe-tutions of cherrj’ appear to have been recorded from this country. 

It has long been observed that the different colour-forms appear to have 
some correlation with the food-plant. Thus among moths reared from larvse 
feeding on apple and crab apple, the form with pure white fore wings is 
usually greatly in excess ^rather over 80 per cent.), while among those from 
hawthorn the pure white insect is comparatively seldom found, the greater 
proportion being suffused with grey, while a small number are of a uniform 
dark leaden grey. Mr. J. C. F. Fryer, who has kindly put at my disposal 
some notes made during a big eiddemic outbreak in the Midlands in 1913, 
found a high proportion (80 per cent.) of dark grey forms among the haw¬ 
thorn padella^ the remaining 20 per cent, being intermediate between white 
and grey. Insects reared from blackthorn are also of this type, but in the 
writer's experience the very dark form is rather more prevalent, and white 

* It is possible that the insect referred to here as the apple form of paddla is not 
absolutely idoitical with that origioally described as miUinella. If this b the esse, the only 
etiect b to give added strength to our argument for regarding the forms dealt with as 
oonstituUng but one species. 


50 * 
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insects are rare. The insects concerned in the outbreaks on plum seem to be 
to some extent intermediate in coloration between the apple and hawthorn 
feeders, although on the whole much nearer the latter. Mr. Fryer tells me 
that in 19l3 the most characteristic feature of the plum-feeder was the 
number of individuals of grey and white coloration, with relatively few pure 
white or pure grey. 

In addition, there are one or two interesting biological differences between 
the apple and hawthorn forms. The cocoons of the apple-fed larvae are 
generally composed of a rather dense white silk resembling that of IL cog^^ 
natella and the pupae are usually placed together in neatly arranged rows or 
packets. The hawthorn and blackthorn larvse, on the other hand, as a rule, 
spin only very flimsy silken cocoons, through which the pupae can be easily 
seen, and these are very frequently scattered at random in the web, close 
packets being the exception. As a general rule, it may be said that the eggs 
of the hawthorn form are usually laid on the spines of the food-plant and 
less frequently on the main stem, while those of the apple form are placed 
frequently on the main stem rather than on the spurs. When the apple form 
is induced to oviposit on hawthorn this difference still seems to hold good, 
the eggs being laid on the main stem more often than on the spines. Again, 
the leaf-mining habit does not seem to be developed with the hawthorn- 
feeder, nor were RabaW and Bernfes (9) able to observe a mine with the 
plum-feeder. Hering (3) gives a full description of a mine in apple leaves, 
caused by an insect which he apparently regards as B, padella^ as distinct 
from malinella, although his reason for this decision is not clear. It seems 
probable, therefore, that this difference depends upon the thickness and 
structure of the leaf, and does not constitute a definite biological difference 
between the two races. 

These differences suggest that, if we are dealing with a single species, it is 
probable that there are two or more fairly well-marked biological races, and 
it was with a view to testing this that the present work was undertaken. At 
the same time a careful morphological study of the two forms, in all their 
stages, was made in order to test the conclusions of Parrot and Schoene ( 8 ) 
and others that we are really dealing with one morphological species. 

Reasons for considering the Various Forms as constituting 
A Single Species. 

It may be said that the majority of Lepidopterists now consider vanoMUs 
and malinella to be synonyms of padella on the ground that all varieties of 
colour occur and the two forms merge into each other by imperceptible 
degrees. Parrot and Schoene in 1912 made an examination of both larval 
and adult characters in the forms from apple and cherry that occur in the 
United States. With regard to the larvm, they state that they were unable 
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to find any tangible structural differences, nor did the genitalia o£ the adults 
give any better results. These writers also give an exhaustive review of the 
literature dealing with the genus, which serves to confirm their conclusions 
as to the identity of padella and malinella. 

Another strong argument in favour of regarding the two as one species is 
the ifaot that, as mentioned above, we so frequently get them occurring 
together in the same locality in epidemic form and on the same individual 
host-plant. 

Owing to the importance to this investigation of being quite positive of 
the absence of structural difference, the morphology was again carefully 
investigated, taking as a standard of comparison the closely-allied species 
H. cognatella^ with the idea that if any constant structural difference could 
be found between padella and cognaiella some clue would be given as to the 
systematic importance of the different structures. 

Larval Morphology. 

Careful comparison of the setation of padella and cognaiella larva 3 in the 
same instars gave no indication of any constant differences. The larvao of 
cognaiella can in all stages be distinguished without much difficulty from 
those of padella by the constant pale colour of the former species, to a lessor 
degree by the size and shape of the patches, and to a certain extent by the 
larger size, but nothing more tangible could be found. 

Examination of the [mouth-parts of the larvae confirmed this. Certain 
differences in the shape of the mandibles and the extent of development of 
their teeth were more constant, but these again seemed to be characteristic 
of certain colonies of larvm rather than of the species as a whole. Minute 
details of setation etc. on the maxillae, labium, and labrum, and their palpi 
showed absolutely no constant difiercnces. This is all the more striking in 
the case of the labrum, us this structure has a peculiar reticulate pattern on 
its upper surface, which bears long hairs ; while the epipharyngeal region 
possesses many minute backw^ardly-directed seta3 and three pairs of large 
sensillsB, thus presenting many ‘‘characters^’ which might show differences 
of systematic importance. Nor were these characters of any more value in 
distinguishing the two forms of padella from one another. 

A considerable number of fresh larvse of cognaiella and of both padella 
forms were dissected^ but this only confirmed the conclusions arrived at by 
a study of the external anatomy. No structural differences could be found. 
There is, however, a rather curious difference in the colour of the testicular 
follicles, those of cognaiella being of a pale primrose-yellow, while those of 
both forms of padella are a deep pinkish-orange colour. It is perhaps 
suggestive that the chief character by which cognaiella can be distinguished 
in both larval and adult stages is the pale colour, and that this seems to 
apply to ail the tissues as well as to the wing-scales. 
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Adult Morpholoqt. 

The genitalia of all the British species of Ht/ponotneida except the newly 
recorded form stanellus (Thunb.) have been examined. It is unfortunate 
that in this genus the genitalia do not seem to be of great systematic value. 
H. euonymella^ H. cognatella^ and H. padella closely resemble one another 
as regards genitalia. JET. irrorella is probably distinguishable, but it was 
possible to examine only one good specimen. The two remaining species 
plumbella and vigintipunctata are, as is not surprising, quite distinct from 
each other and from the other four species. 

*Mr. Robert Adkin, who is especially interested in this genus, pointed out 
to me what seemed a difference in the shape of the saccus in cognatella and 
the two forms of padella^ which he thought might prove diagnostic. When 
viewed from above, it is seen that in some individuals the saccus is markedly 
lobed, in others slightly lobed, and in others quite straight. I had noticed 
this previously to Mr. Adkin^s calling my attention to it, but had put it 
down merely to individual variation. I accordingly examined a larger 
number of specimens. It was found that the majority of cognatella certainly 
have the saccus markedly lobed, while there is, if anything, a slight prepon¬ 
derance of insects with a straight saccus among the apple and crab-apple 
reared padella. The hawthorn-reared padella, on the other hand, contain 
individuals with lobed and slightly lobed saccus in approximately equal 
numbers with few straight saccus forms. The character is, however, too 
vague and variable to be of the least use in distinguishing the two forms or, 
for the matter of that, the two species. Taking an average over a very large 
number of specimens it might have some significance, but in my experience 
it is of less systematic value than are the variations in wing-colour. 

In view of the above results, which have confirmed those of previous 
workers, it seems that, judging by the usual characters of systematic 
importance, it is impossible to regard the apple and hawthorn forms of 
padella as separate species. With cognatella, on the other hand, although the 
systematic characters distinguishing it from padella are very trivial, yet they 
are so constant under natural conditions that it must perforce be regarded as 
a distinct species, albeit but slightly differentiated. 

The chromosome constitution of cognatella and of both forms of padella 
was investigated, but no difference could be detected, the haploid number 
being thirty-one in each case. The method adopted was to dissect out testes 
from larvse shortly before pupation or from newly-formed pupse. Good 
figures were obtained by fixing in Flemming (1 hour) and sectioning at 6 p* 
So much for the structural side of the question. The biological side was 
hardly studied by Parrott and Schoene owing to the danger of spreading the 
pest in the United States and has barely been touched on by other workers. 

The phenomena of biological races is now known to occur in widely 
different groups of insects, and it seems highly probable that it plays an 
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important part in the evolution of new species. A r4sum6 of much of the 
work has been given by 0. T. Brues (3), whose paper contains a valuable 
bibliography^ and a short summary of the subject was recently contributed 
by the present writer (12). 

There are four chief criteria for the existence of a biological race in a 
phytophagous species of insect^ although it is obviously not essential that all 
four should hold good in every case. They are as follows :—1. That the 
larvse of each form should have a well-marked preference for the food-plant 
of their particular race. 2. That there should be differences of habit 
between the two forms. 3. That the adults should have a preference for 
their own particular plant. 4. That there should be a definite 
tendency for like forms to mate together. 

A certain amount of evidence has already been published on padella^ with 
regard to the first two points. Rabate and Bernes (9) record cases where 
branches of plum and apple intercross and, depending on which of the two 
forms is present, one fruit will have the foliage eaten while the other will be 
immune. With regard to the first point, Farrott and Schoene state that it 
was with difficulty that they induced the apple form to feed on cherry, and 
even when forced they fed but little, and ravenously returned to apple when 
given the opportunity. The differences in the mode of pupation, and in the 
thickness of the silk composing the cocoons, have already been alluded to. 

Methods. 

Larvse of //. padella were obtained from various localities around Cam¬ 
bridge, derelict fields where scrubby hawthorn and blackthorn bushes had 
been allowed to spring up being the most favourable collecting-grounds. 
A certain number of the apple larvae were obtained from gardens and 
orchards in the neighbourhood of Cambridge and at Wisbech, but greater 
numbers were taken in the Midlands, especially from Leicestershire, Notting¬ 
hamshire, and Rutlandshire, where the insect is more abundant. cognatella 
was obtained from Eumymus Japonicus in Cambridge, where it is extra¬ 
ordinarily abundant. 

The larvse were reared in glass and muslin breeding-cages, and also to a 
large extent in muslin sleeves on living trees. The chief egg-laying 
experiments were carried out in cages of about 12 cubic feet capacity, with 
one side and the top of glass and the remaining sides of coarse muslin. 
Contrary to expectations, it was found that the eggrlaying responses were 
very little affected by environmental conditions and that the females would 
behave normally in* quite small cages. For oviposition, sprays of the various 
£ood*plants were placed in the cages, these being renewed at intervals 
throughout the experiments and a record kept of the number of eggs laid on 
each species of plant. Shortly before time for emergence large numbers of 
pupss were carefully cut apart from their packets and placed separately in 
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chip-boxes^ so that a supply of virgin females was ensured for the breeding 
experiments. Others were removed from the breeding-cages as soon as they 
emerged and isolated in chip-boxes till required. The mating was carried 
out by placing the two individuals in sleeves on living trees in the open. 
Living plants were always used for those eggs which it was desired to bring 
to maturityi as eggs laid on twigs, which latter are allowed to die, do not 
appear to survive. 


FeBDIKG-HABITS of LAKViB. 

As was expected it was found that larvse taken from apple, in second and 
third iustars, feed on that plant only, even where fresh hawthorn was 
intimately mingled with it. If they were given hawthorn only, they ceased 
to feed and started to wander about the cage. After a day or two they 
would commence eating the hawthorn and quickly regain their usual 
compact social formation. Having induced them to feed on hawthorn, it was 
not at first easy to get them to return to their original food. It was found 
that the hawthorn lurvse behaved in a similar way, only feeding on apple- 
leaves when starved. 

Although it was always possible to get larva3 to change their food, yet it 
was generally found that they did not eat nearly so much when on their new 
host-plant. As a result of this, and no doubt also as a result of the set-back 
caused by the starvation during the time when the actual change was being 
made, it was found that there was an unusually high percentage of casualties 
with larvas treated in this way and that the resulting moths were often 
undersized and frequently infertile. 

It was Hound that larvae taken from hawthorn fed on this plant in 
preference to blackthorn, dnd vice versa, although once the change was made 
there seemed to be no further distaste for the new food. There was evidence 
from field-observation that larvae would not feed indiscriminately on both 
hawthorn and blackthorn. In a field near St. Ives, where much of my 
material was obtained, there were many small hawthorn and blackthorn 
bushes closely intermingled with each other. In tw'o cases where an 
attacked branch of hawthorn actually interlaced with blackthorn, although 
the insects had spun their webbing over the latter^s leaves, yet these were only 
just nibbled, whereas the hawthorn was eaten extensively ; this in spite of 
the fact that there were many badly infested blackthorn-bushes in the field. 

Several attempts were made to rear cognatella larvsa on hawthorn, and 
padella on Euonymus, In one case a nest of hawthorn padella was trans¬ 
ferred to Euonymus, and a small number of undersized moths emerged, but 
apart from this none of the attempts succeeded, even though living plants 
were used for the experiments, and first instar as well as later-stage larvae 
used. 
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Table I. 

Table showing the approximate number of eggs laid by if. paddLa (Hawthorn form) 

on the food-plants. 

Ovipoiiticn of H. padella. Hawthorn form. 



Hawthorn and Blackthorn 

Apple. 

Total, 


No. of i 
batches. 

No. of 

No. of 
batches. 

No. of 
eggs. 

1 

Batches. 

Eggs. 

Expt. 1 . 

11 

476 

6 

1 

' 193 

17 

668 

,, 2 . 

4 

m 

0 

0 

4 

86 

„ 3 . 

11 i 

\ 340 

1 

45 

12 

394 

Total . . 

26 

911 

= 79-3% 

7 

237 

I =20*7 °/p 

33 

1 

1148 


Average number of eggs per batch on:— 

Hawthorn etc. 35*0 

Apple . 33*9 


Table 11, 

Table showing the approximate number of eggs laid by H, padella (Apple form) 
on the two food-plants. 

Oviposition ofH, padella. Apple fomu 



Hawthorn and Blackthorn. 

Apple, 

ToUd. 

! 


No. of 
batches 

No. of 

No. of 
batches. 

No. of 

1 eggs- 

Batches. 

1 

Eggs. 

Expt. I .. 

■RjB 

233 

19 

j 650 

26 

782 

„ a .. 


60 

26 

1 1520 

27 

1680 

„ 8 .. 

0 

0 

7 

315 

7 

315 

»i 4 .. 

1 

45 

30 

1 878 

31 

923 

„ 6 .. 

1 

1 30 

5 

132 

i 

6 

162 

Total .... 

10 

807 

, -9-7«% 

1 

87 

1 3395 

|«90*25o/o 

97 

3762 


Average number of eggs per batch on:— 

Hawthorn etc. 36*7 

Apple. 39^0 
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OviFOSxixoN Exfbbimbnts. 

Table I. gives the results of three experiments on the oviposition responses 
of the hawthorn form of padella carried ont over two years. Larrse taken 
from hawthorn and blackthorn were reared in large numbers in cages on 
their normal food-plant. As the moths emerged they were placed in cages 
containing large branches of hawthorn, blackthorn, and apple, the quantity of 
the first two plants together being practically equal to that of the apple, the 
latter if anything being rather in excess. As the branches withered they 
were removed,, the eggs counted, and fresh sprays inserted, so that the 
foliage was kept fresh throughout the duration of the experiment. Although 
even in large cages the conditions are certainly artificial, yet the oviposition 
reactions do not seem easily upset, and, although the figures given for eggs 
are approximations only, owing to the large numbers involved, the difiEerences 
are fully significant. 

Table II. gives the results of five similar experiments with the apple form, 
in which the numbers dealt with were greater and the results even more 
striking. 

These experiments strongly indicate that there are definite apple and 
hawthorn races of padella. 

Plum, cherry, and damson plum were also included in some of the cages 
containing the apple form padella. They were not, however, used for ovi¬ 
position, save for a single batch of forty-five eggs laid on damson. In two 
other experiments the moths were given a choice of Euonymut japonica, 
E. europcBua, and apple, but, as was expected, the Ewmymue was never used 
by the apple form, nor was it possible to induce H. eoynatella to oviposit on 
apple unless no other alternative was provided. 

There is, of course, the possibility that this choice of one plant for 
oviposition on the part of the female may be merely a case of memory of 
the taste of the food on which the insect fed when it was a larva and have 
nothing to do with hereditary constitution. It has been suggested, for 
instance, that the provisioning instincts of the hunting wasps might be 
accounted for in this way. Accordingly, experiments were undertaken to test 
this. Lars SB of each form of padelUt were reared on the food-plant of the 
other, and the resulting moths given the usual choice for oviposition. Owing 
to tiie ratiier high rate of mortality among larvse treated in this way, and 
also to the fact that larvse that have received a serious set-back often produce 
undersised and abnormal moths, it has unfortunately not yet been possible 
to carry out experiments on a sufficiently large scale finr the results to be 
altogether conclusive. It does, however, seem safe to state that the egg- 
laying responses are certainly not the result of larval memory only, and 
that change of food-plant in one generation is not sufficient to alter the 
oviposition instincts to any great extent. 
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This part of the work is being continued in order to see it food-plant 
change over two or three generations will have a more marked effect. The 
figures so far obtained are as follows 

Table III. 

Hawthorn fortn padella reared on Apple, 

• Results of two experiments. 


Hawthorn . 19 batches. 708 eggs. 100 per cent. 

Apple nil* nil. 


Apple form padella reared on Hawthorn. 


One experiment. 

Hawthorn •••••••• 11 batches. 280 eggs. 80*8 per cent. 

Apple • • • . 26 batches. 680 eggs. 69*2 per cent* 


As mentioned above, temporary starvation is required to induce larvse 
from blackthorn to commence feeding on hawthorn and vice versd. It seems 
not unreasonable to suppose, therefore, that the hawthorn form of padella 
may itself be differentiated into subsidiary biological races of blackthorn 
and hawthorn forms less sharply differentiated than those we have hitherto 
been discussing. In order to come to a definite conclusion on this point, it 
would probably be necessary to conduct experiments on a larger scale and 
in bigger cages than has hitherto been attempted, in order to ensure that 
conditions should be as natural as possible. Nevertheless, the figures already 
obtained seem worth quoting. 

For experimental purposes moths were obtained from blackthorn. In one 
case young larvn were taken and reared on blackthorn in cages, in a 
second case the insects were collected from blackthorn as pupae, so that they 
had fed all their lives on this food-plant under natural conditions—conse¬ 
quently any effects due to artificial conditions of rearing were eliminated. 
Insects so obtained were given the choice of blackthorn and hawthorn 
for oviposition. Out of a total of 550 eggs laid, 58*4 per cent, were on 
blackthorn and 41*6 on hawthorn. The average number of eggs per batch 
being 45*7 in the first case and 28*5 in the second. 

Hawthorn-reared insects given a similar choice laid 825 eggs, there being 
18*8 per cent, on blackthorn and 81*2 per cent, on hawthorn, the average 
size of the batches being 31*0 and 39*4 respectively. The figures in the 
case of the hawthorn insects must be used with caution, as these results 
wore extracted from the experiments which are summarized in Table I., and 
as in these haa thorn was often considerably in excess of the quantity of 
blackthorn, the figure 81*2 per cent, is probably unduly high. Owing to 
this, and to the fact that with the blackthorn form the difference between 
the number of eggs on the two plants is comparatively small, these results 
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mart not be taken as conclusive. They do suggest, howeverj that the 
blackthorn-feeders are slightly differentiated, and perhaps the plum form, 
which I have not been able to obtain for experiment, may be accounted for 
in the same way. 

As AT. cognaJtella is excessively abundant in Cambridge on Euonymui 
japoniem, a similar attempt was made to ascertain whether there were also 
separate biological races of this species adapted to' E. europam and 
E.Japonieus, but this enquiry has so far yielded negative results. 

Mating Fbefkrenobs. 

In order to test tlie mating preferences of the two forms, experiments 
were carried out in the following way:—Equal numbers of typical males 
and females of each race were placed together in a breeding-cage. The 
insects quickly become “ rubbed,” with the result that the two forms soon 
get quite indistinguishable ; consequently it was necessary to mark all the 
individuals of one race in some way. A drop of red ink placed on the 
thorax and wings with a fine brush proved quite satisfactory and did not 
easily become obliterated. In this way when a pairing took place it could 
be seen at a glance whether it was a cross between the two forms or a like 
mating. Coition takes place chiefly at night and generally lasts for about 
12 hours or a little under, although sometimes enduring for as much as 
24 hours or even longer. The experiments were carried on for from 8 
to 10 days, each ciige being inspected at intervals throughout the day 
during this period and the number of matings recorded. The results 
show a strong mating preference between like forms. A summary of three 
experiments gives the following figures:—of 28 pairings 19 were like 
matings, and 9 were crosses between the two races. That is to say, the 
attraction between like forms is roughly twice as strong as between unlike 
forms. In order to avoid any possible source of error, care was taken that 
the individuals used in each experiment were from more than one colony, 
so that the results obtained could not be affected by any disinclination for 
inbreeding. 

The methods adopted in producing cross-matings have already been 
described. For present purposes, it is important to note that fertile eggs 
are produced readily as a. result of mating of the two races. It should, 
however, be mentioned that the number of infertile pairings is slightly 
higher in “ crosses ” (over 30 per cent.) than in the matings between like 
forms (under 20 per cent.), and the average number of eggs per mating is 
somewhat lower, being 33 in the first case and slightly over 40 in theaeoond. 
The Fi individuals also mate freely, and the resulting eggs do not ihew 
any very marked diminution in fertility. This is, of course, another argu¬ 
ment in favour of regarding the two as constitntmg one spedee. 
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Similar crossing experiments between cognatella and padella are in 
progress, but, although mating takes place fairly readily, 8 crosses 20 like 
matings (total of four experiments, 28 matings), there has been greater 
difficulty in obtaining living eggs. 

Discussion. 

It will be seen from the above results that on all four counts the evidence 
for regarding the hawthorn and apple forms as distinct biological races is 
very strong. 

The attachment of these races to certain plants suggests that the difference 
in food has been the direct cause of their production. It seems possible 
that further divergence will in time be brought about by means of the 
isolating effect of the feeding-habits and the mating-preferences, and that 
eventually distinct species will result. Dr. M. Hering (4) has stated as a 
general law that in the Lcpidoptera the polyphagous forms are phylo- 
genetically the oldest, monopbagy being a more recently evolved Inihit. If 
this is so, then it seems natural to suppose that monophagous races are 
of comparatively recent origin and will in time be differentiated into true 
monophagous species. It may be that we are concerned with another case 
of induced mutation, comparable to that produced by Heslop Harrison 
(5,6) in certain moths and in the Tenthredinid Pmtania^ but this at present 
is entirely speculation. Nevertheless, the hypothesis that in these forms we 
are really dealing with species in the making is attractive. 

Economic Impobtanob. 

From the point of view of the grower wishing^to clear his orchard of the 
pest, it is important to know whether it is necessary to treat any surrounding 
hawthorn hedges that may be infested. Although there is an interesting 
record of infestation of apples (Bos., see ref. 7) from haw’thorn, yet from 
what we know it seems unlikely that this occurs frequently under normal 
conditions, and accordingly the treatment of hawthorn hedges would 
not be a sound investment. A severe attack of the hawthorn form on 
hedges in the neighbourhood of an orchard should, however, serve to put a 
grower on his guard and enable him to deal effectively with the early stages 
of an apple attack should it occur. If both hawthorn and apple should be 
badly attacked, it might even be a definite advantage to leave the hawthorn 
form and thereby keep up the supply of parasites ready to attack any apple 
infestation that might occur. It is well known that the genus is subject to 
the attacks of a variety of parasites which are not confined to one-host 
species, and it has been suggested by Reuter that an attempt should be made 
to control padella (malinella) in Finland by collecting and breeding parasi¬ 
tised cocoons of B. cognatellaf 
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SUHMABY. 

1. Thellfe^history of KypoiimMuia padella is briefly deeeribed. 

2. Structural iuveatigatioiis of larva and adults confirm previous statements that the 

Hawthorn and Apple forms of H.paddia are not distinct species. 

3. The chief criteria establishing the existence of a biological race are outlined. 

4. Investigations dealing with the food-requiiements of the larva, the oviposition and 

mating preference of the adults, and the chromosome constitution of the difihrent 
forms are desmbed* 

6. The results of breeding experiments constitute strong arguments in favour of regarding 
apple and hawthorn forms of H, padella as two bicdogieal races of one species. 

6. The economic aspect of the question is briefly discussed. 
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On some Recent Crinoids in the Collection of the British Masenm. 
By Austin H. Clark. (Commanicated by Mr. C. C. A. Monro, B.A., 
F.L.S.) 

(P 1 .ATX 8 40-44.) 

I 

[Read 16th November, 1928.] 

Thb British Musenm, through Mr. 0. C* A. Monro, has recently done me 
the honour of submitting to me for study an unusually interesting collection 
of recent Crinoids assembled from various sources. 

The collection includes fifty-five species, nine of which are new and are 
here described. No fewer than twenty-eight species, including all of the 
now forms, were secured by the cable-repair ships of the Eastern and 
As^fociated Telegraph Company in the Malayan region, among the Lesser 
Sunda Islands and the Seychelles, off the east Coast of Africa, and in the 
West Indies. The ships which are specifically mentioned on the labels 
are the ‘ Cable,^ the ‘ Patrol/ the ‘ Lady Denison-Pender,^ the ^ Recorder/ 
and the ^ Norseman.^ 

There could be no better demonstration of the value of the contributions 
made by cable-repair ships to the study of the bottom life of the deeper 
portions of the sea, and the officials of the company and the commanders 
and officers of the ships are to be commended for their work in saving 
this material. 

The collection also includes five species collected by Professor J. Stanley 
Qanliner in the Maldives and at (/argados Carajos, and two collected by 
Dr. Cyril Cros^land at Zanzibar. 

Among the new species there is one which represents a new generic type 
to which the name Iconometra is given. 

The nine new species herein described are the following:— 

Jcanatnetra sj)ecio9a, CrotaloTnetra eridanella, 

Stenometra diplax, PmisBometra occidental^, 

hirametra e^fax, Iridometra maxima, 

ThalaHometra peripoloi, Sarametra nieohariea, 

T<mr<ymetra mtdtieitra. 

Since a detailed account of the Comatulids of the East Indian region, with 
more or less extended notices of those of the rest of the world, was given in the 
memoir on ‘*The Unstalked Crinoids of the ‘ Siboga’ Expedition,published 
in 1918, it has not seemed necessary to include detailed synonymies here. 

I wii^ to express to the authorities of the British Museum, and in 
particular to Mr. Monro, my deep appreciation of the privilege of examining 
this oolleotion. 
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For the photographs of the oew and heretofore nnfignred species I am 
indebted to Dr. A. J. Olmsted of the United States National Mnsenm. 

Familj OOMASTBBID iE. 

Subfamily OAPILLABTHBlHiS. 

OoxATELLA STBLUGiBA (P. H. Carpenter). 

AeHnomttra HMgera P. H. Oarpentar, 1880, Joum. Linn. Soc. (ZooL), xt. 198, 
pi. 12. fig. 26; ‘Challenger’ Reports, 188^ Zoology, xzri, part 60, p. 308, ]d. 6, 
figs. 5a-d; pi. 38, figs. 1-2. 

Locality. —Sabnl Bank, north-western Australia; C.S. * Recorder,'Eastern 
and Associated Telegraph Company. 

Notet. —^This is a very small specimen, with 7, 7, 6, 6, 4 as 30 arms, and 
unnsnally large cirri. 

Cafillasteb skhtosa (P. H. Carpenter). 

Aetinomdra »ento$a P. H. Carpenter,' Challenger ’ Reports, 1888, Zoology, xzri, 
part 60, p. 326, pi. 66, figs. 4-6. 

Locality .—Off Cape Padaran, southern Annam (lat. 11® 38' N., long. 109" 
41' E.), 80 fathoms, C.S. ‘ Patrol,’ Eastern and Associated Telegraph Com¬ 
pany, from the Capo St. James-Hong Kong cable (R. J3. EllU), June 4, 
1927. 

Eotes. —The specimen secured here has twenty-two arms about 170 mm. 
long, and the longest cirri have thirty-one segments. 

ComssiA PEGTiNiFER A. H. Clark. 

Gmusia peetinifer A. H,. Clark, 1911, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist ser. 8, tH, 644. 

Locality. —Flying-fish Cove, Christmas Island (C. W. Andrews). One 
young individual. 

Subfamily ComactiniinA5. 

CoHATULA ROTALARiA Lamarck. 

Comatula rotciUtria Lamarck, 1816, Hist, nat des animanx sans vertihres, ii, 634. 

Locality. —Baudin Island, north-western Australia, 8-15 fathoms. 

Notet. —^This is a very young specimen with the outer arms just beginning 
to develop. There are ten cirri. This individual is in the stage called 
aruensit by P. H. Carpenter, and later described as etheridyei by A. H. Clark. 

Comatula peotinata (Linnd). 

Atterieu peetinata Linn4,1768, Syst. Nat. ed. x, 663 (type-apedman, but not the 
references cited). 

Locality. —Baudin Island, north-western Australia, 8-15 fat ho ms. Four 
small specimens, the largest with arms about 60 mm. long. 
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Subfamily OoHASTBBiNiB. 

COMANTHtJS PABVIOIBBA (J. Miiller). 

Aleeto parmeirra J. Muller, 1841, Monateber. d. k. preuss. Akad. d. Wiaa. 186. 
ZocaZiIy.—Torres Straits (Pro/. J. BeeU Jukes), H.M.S. ‘ Fly,’ 1843-47. 
Two^ specimens. There is another specimen without locality which was 
obtained from the Godeffroy Museum. 

Family ZYQOMETRIDiE. 

ZtQOMBTBA MICBODISCrs (Bell), 

Antedon mierodiieiu Bell, 1884, Report Zool. Coll. H.M.S. ‘Alert,’ 163, pi. 16. 

Locality. —Biuidin Island, north-western Australia, 8-15 fathoms. Two 
small specimens. 

Zygometba oomata a. H, (Hark. (PI. 44 . fig. 15 .) 

ZygomAra comata A. H. Clark, 1911, The Recent Crinoids of Australia, 762, foot- 
note. 

Localities. —Eighty miles north-west of Penang, 40 fathoms, cable-ship 
‘Patrol,’ Eastern and Associated Telegraph Co., through Colonel Grant, 
I.M.S. Taken in May 1923 from a cable laid two years previonsiv. 
Singapore, 7 fathoms, December 12,1898. 

Notes. —One of the two specimens collected by the ‘ Patrol ’ has thirty 
arras 90 mm. long. Of the ten II Br series present nine are 4(3+4) and 
one is 2. Two of the III Br series are 4(3+4)—these are situated side by 
side on the II Br 4(3 + 4) series, which is paired with the II Hr 2 series. 
There is a single IV Br 4(3 + 4) series on the innermost branch (nearest the 
mid-radial line) from a III Br 2 series. The division series arc in close 
lateral contact. The longest cirri have 29-35 segments. The transition 
segment, which is not strongly marked, is usually the seventh or eighth. The 
colour is brownish-yellow with narrow and widely spaced cross-bands on the 
arms (PI. 44 . fig. 15). 

The other specimen collected by the ‘ Patrol ’ has fourteen arms 110 mm. 
long. All four of the II Br series are 4(3 + 4). The cirri are XXI, 
3i-li), 35 mn. in length. The colour is light greyish, the arms with 
niirrow and widely spaced deep purple cross-bands. 

The specimen from Singapore is small, with twenty arms. 

Catoftombtba MAGNIFICA A. H. Clark, 

Oatoptometns magnifica A. II. Clark, 1008, Smithsonian Miscell. Coll. (Quarterly 
Issue), lii, part ii, 208. 

Localities. —Off Cape Padaran, southern Annam (lat. 11° 38' N., long. 109° 
41' B.), 80 fathoms, C S. ‘ Patrol,’ East and Associated Telegraph Company, 
from the Cape St. James-Hong Kong cable (It. II. Ellis), June 4, 1927. 
lilNK. JOUBN.—ZOOliOGY, VOL. XXXVI.- 51 
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Rotti Strait, 100 fathoms, C.S. ^ Gable/ Eastern and Associated Telegraph 
Company, from the Banjuwangi-Darwin No. 2 cable. 

2Vo^^j.*-The specimen from off southern Annam is a slender example with 
about twenty arms, which are about 130 mm. long. The longest cirri have 
twenty-two to twenty-three segments. The two youngest cirri, at the 
periphery of the centro-dorsal, differ from the others in lacking the strongly 
produced and everted distal ends of the segments, which gives them quite 
a distinctive aspect; they are also not so strongly curved as are the other 
cirri. 

The larger of the two specimens from Rotti Strait is rather small and 
slender, with about thirty arms which are about 130 mm. long ; the arms 
are arranged in 2, 1, 1, 2 order. 

The other specimen from Hotti Strait is very small and much broken. It 
is apparently undergoing adolescent autotomy. 

Family HIMEROMETRTDiE. 

Heterometra crenulata (P. H. Carpenter). 

Antedon crentdata P. II. Carpenter, 1882, .Toiirii. Linn. Soc, (Zool.), xvi, 507. 

Locality ,—Baudin Island, north-western Australia, 8-15 fathoms. One 
small specimen. 

Heterometra revnaudii (J. MUlIer). 

Co^naMa (Atecto) reynaudii J. Muller, 1846, Moiiatsber. d. k. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 

178. 

Locality ,—South Male, Maidive Islands [Prof. J, Stanley Gardiner). 
Two small ten-armed individuals. 

r 

Hbterometua aspbra a. H. Clark. 

Sdterovutra atpera A. H. Clark, 1909, Yidensk. Modd. fra den natnrhist. Foren. i. 

K^benhavn, 162. 

Locality. —Singapore, 7 fathoms, December 12, 1898. T-vro specimens. 

Heterometra singularis A. H. Clark. 

Heterometra eingularU A. H. Clark, 1909, Proc. U.8. Nat. Mas. zxxvi, 668. 

Locality .—Eighty miles north-west of Penang, 40 fathoms, cable-ship 
‘Patrol,’ Eastern and Associated Telegraph Co., through Col. Grant, I.M.S. 
Taken in May 192.3 from a cable laid two years previously. 

Notes .—Although the six specimens collected at this locality are much 
larger and better developed than the type-specimen of H. sinyuktris, there 
can ho no doubt that they represent the same species. One of them may be 
described as follows:— 

The centro-dorsal is discoidal, moderately thick, with the bare dorsal pole 
flat, though with an irregular surface, 4 mm. in diameter. The cirrus- 
sockets are arranged in two alternating marginal rows. 
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The cirri are XXII, 37-39, about 35 mm. long. The first segment is 
short, and those following gradually increase in length to the fifth or seventh, 
which is about as long as broad. In the longest cirri the next ten segments 
are subequal, somewhat longer than broad, and those succeeding slowly 
decrease in length so that the distal are broader than long, though never 
much so. On a segment between the fifteenth and the nineteenth a sub¬ 
terminal dorsal tubercle appears, which, two segments beyond, becomes a 
conspicuous dorsal spine and, in lateral view, appears as a narrow triangle 
witli the sharp apex terminal, arising from the entire dorsal surface of the 
segment and in height equal to about one-third the v/idth of the segment. 

The ilistal edge of the radial? is just visible beyond the rim of the centro- 
dorsiil ; it usually biVcirs a single rovrof small and regular bead-like tubercles, 
but may be simply roughened. The division series are broad, in close lateral 
conlact, and laterally flattened. The lateral borders of the elements of the 
division scries are slightly produced, the production forming a narrow margin 
with a straight outer edge. Of the eight II Br series, six are 4(3-f 4) and 
two are 2. The two III Br series, which are both developed OH the same 
I Br series, are 2. 

The twenty arms are 150 mm. long. The earlier brachials are wedge- 
shaped, short, twice as broad as the maximum length ; beyond the proximal 
third of the arm the brachials become almost oblong and about four times as 
broad as the median length. 

is 10 mm. long, and is composed of 32 segments. Jt tapers rapitily 
on the first nine segments, beyond wdiich it is very slender. The first 
segment is much broader ihan long, but those succeeding gradually increase 
in length so that the eigitli and following are about as long as they are 
broad. The first six segments are sharply carinate, the (arination being 
narrow with the crest straight and parallel with the longitudinal axis of the 
segments. The first two or three segments are flattened against the corre¬ 
sponding segments of ti e adjacent pinnule on the neiglihouring arm. 

Pi is about 13 mm. long, and is composed of 34 sognientg. It tapers 
rather rapidly in the first eight segments, becoming slender and flagellate 
distally. The segments become as long as broad on the third to the sixth, 
then longer than broad, the last ten being about twdee as long us broad. 
The first seven segments are sharply carinate, the carination being highest 
on the second and third, and disappearing at the distal end of the seventh. 

Pa is 19 mm, long, and is composed of 33 segments which become as long 
as broad on the fourth, and on the last ten twice as long as broad. The 
second to seventh segments bear a sharp knife-like carinate process, which is 
narrow, with a straight crest parallel to the longitudinal axis of the segments. 
The pinnule is only moderately stout, and tapers with extreme slowness 
from the base to the tip, which gives it a strap-like appearance. 
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Pt is 13 mm. long, with 27 segments, which beyond the fifth are all about 
M long as broad. The second-sixth are sharply^ though narrowly, carinate. 

^ .P4 is 9'5 mm. long, with 23 segments, less stout at the base than Ps^ 
tapering rather rapidly in the proximal half so that the distal half is slender 
and flagellate. The segments become as long as broad on the sixth and twice 
as long as broad terminally. The second-sixth segments are narrowly 
carinate. 

Another specimen resembling the preceding has 15 arms, there being four 
lIBr4 (3 + 4) series and one IIIBr 2 series, developed internally. The 
longest cirri have 36-39 segments. 

A third specimen has 12 arms 90 mm. long, there being two II Br 4(3 + 4) 
series. The longest cirri have 32-33 segments. 

The three other specimens are more greyish in colour and slightly smoother 
in appearance. One has 14 arms 140 mm. long; there are three II Br 
4(3 + 4) series and a single III Br 2 series, developed internally. 

Another has 13 arms 130 mm. long; there are two II Br 4(3 + 4) series 
and one III Br 2 series internally developed. 

The last example has 13 arms 100 mm. long; there are two II Br 
4(3 + 4) series and one IIIBr 2 series developed internally. The longest 
cirri have 41-43 segments and reach a length of 35 mm. 

Amphimbtra molleri (A. H. Clark). 

Himei'ometra moUeri A. H. Clark, 1908, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, xxi, 222. 

Localities .—Eighty miles north-west of Penang, 40 fathoms, cable-ship 
* Patrol,’ Eastern and Associated Telegraph Co., through Col. Grant, I.M.S. 
Taken in May 1923 from a cable laid two years previously. 

Singapore, 7 fathoms, December 12, 1898. 

Notes .—The specimen collected by the ‘ Patrol’ has arms about 145 mm, 
in length. The cirrus-segments are somewhat longer than usual. 

In the example from Singapore the cirrus-segments are also slightly longer 
than usual. 

Amphimbtra knsifbr (A. H. Clark). 

Himef-ometra ensifer A. H. Clark, 1908, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, xxi, 226, 

Locality. —Singapore, 7 fathoms, December 12, 1898. Seven specimens. 

Family MARIA METRIDiE. 

PoNTiOMBTRA ANDER80N1 (P. H. Carpenter). 

Antedon andersoni P. H. Carpenter, 1889, Joum. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), xxi, 806, pi. 26, 
tigs. 1-^; pi. 27, fig. 8. 

Locality .—miles north-west of Penang, 40 fathoms, cable-ship 
‘ Patrol,’ Eastern and Associated Telegraph Co., through Col. Grant, I.M.S. 
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Taken in May 1923 from a cable laid two years previously. This species is 
here represented by a detached visceral mass. 

Lihpbouetba falmata (J. Muller). 

Alecto palmaia J. Muller, 1841, Arcbiv f. Naturgesch. i, 144. 

Localities^ —Muhlos, Mai dive Islands (Prof. •/. Stanley Gardiner) ; Flying- 
fish Cove, Christinas Island (C. W* Andrews) ; Macclesfield Bank, 10-13 
and 13 fathoms. 

Notes. —^All of the specimens are small. That from the Maldives has 
14 arms 60 mm. in length. 

Remarks. —This is the species which I have previously called Lamprometra 
protecta (Liitken) {Antedon protectus Liitken, in P. H. Carpenter, 1879, 
Trans. Linn. Soc. (ZooI.),ser. 2, ii, 19). It is evident from Miiller^s original 
description and from the locality ho gave (India, probably the Dutch East 
Indies) that it was this species which he had, and not that from the lied 
Sea. The latter must be known as Lamprometra klunzingen (Hartlaub) 
(^Antedon klunzingen Hartlaub, 1890, Nachr. Gres. Gottingen, 175). 

The name protecta is properly applicable to the species now called Stephano'^ 
metra monacantha (Hartlaub), 1890 (Nachr. Ges. Gottingen, 179), which, 
therefore, becomes Stephanometra protecta (Liitken). 

Lamprometra gyqes (Bell). 

Antedon gyges Bell, 1884, lleport ZooJ. Coll. H.M.S. ^ Alert,' 180, pi. 12, iigs. B, 
Ba-6, 

Localities. —Hermit Island, north-western Australia. One specimen; 
Australia, purchased from H. B. Preston. Two specimens. 

? Lamprometra klunzingeri (Hartlaub). 

Antedon klunzingeri Hartlaub, 1890, Nachr. Gos. Gottingen, 175. 

Locality. —Zanzibar {Dr. Cyril Crossland). One small specimen of what 
appears to be this species. 

Diohrometra afra a. H. Clark. 

IHchrometra flagellata var. afra A. H. Clark, 1912, Smithsonian Miscell. Coll, lx, 
no. 10, p. 23. 

Locality. —^Zanzibar (i?f. Cyril Crossland). One small specimen. 

Family COLOBOMETRlDiE. 

Oyllombtra manga (P. H. Carpenter). 

Antedon manea P. H. Carpenter, 1888, ^ Challenger ’ Reports, Zoology, xxvi, part 60, 
226, pi. 44, figs. 2,3. 

JEfOCoItty.—Rotti Strait, 100 fathoms, C.S. ‘ Cable," Eastern and Associated 
Telegraph Co., from the Banjuwangi-Darwin No. 2 cable. Three specimens. 
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Dkcambtra alaudas a. H. Olark. (PI. 44. fig. 14.) 

Deeametra (daitda A. H. Olarki 1911| Froc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xl, 88. 

Locality .—Cargados Oarajos {Prof. J. Stanley Gardiner). 

Notes .—^There are two specimens, one large and one much smaller. In 
the larger specimen the centro-dorsal is thin, discoidal, with the dorsal pple 
broad and sunken in such a way that only the outer border rises to the lower 
edges of the cirrus-sockets. The cirri are arranged in a fairly regular 
marginal row. 

The cirri are XX, 26, about 12 mm. long. The segments in the proximal 
third of the cirri are about twice as broad as long, those succeeding becoming 
about half again as broad as long, and the distal being only slightly broader 
than long. On the third or fourth segment a ridge appears on the dorsal 
side, in the shape of a broad V with a rounded apex ; the two ends of the V 
lie at the distal outer angles of the segment, and the rounded apex is just 
within the middle of the proximal border. Almost immediately the apex of 
the y disappears, so that only two short diagonal ridges are left, which, on 
about the twelfth segment, become reduced to a pair of small tubercles, 
those on the antepenultimate fusing into a single median tubercle. 

The radials in the mid-radial line are even with the rim of the centro-dorsal. 
The I Bri are short, about four times as broad as long, with the distal border 
somewhat concave and the lateral edges rather broadly in contact basally, 
diverging from the point of contact at an angle of about 45®. The I Brj 
(axillaries) are almost triangular, about twice as broad as long. The short 
lateral edges make an angle of about 90® with those of the I Bvi. 

The 10 arms are about 100 mm. long. They remain of uniform width for 
an unusual distance, and then taper very slowly. 

P] is 7 mm. long with 17 segments, of which the first is twice as broad as 
long, the fourth is about as long as broad, and those following are about half 
again as long as broad. The pinnule is rather stout basally, but tapers 
rapidly in the proximal third, and more gradually from that point onward; 
it does not become flagellate distally. 

P, is 12 mm. long, much larger, stouter and stiffer than P,, with about 
18 segments of which the first is half again as broad as long, the fourth is 
very slightly longer than broad, and those following about one-third longer 
than broad. From the fourth onward the segments have the distal edge 
abruptly and prominently everted and dentate. 

Ps resembles 1%, but is shorter and less stout; usually the difference is 
only slight, though it may be considerable. 

P4 may be much shorter, more slender, and less stifiened than P5, 
resembling the succeeding pinnules, or it may be intermediate between P| 
and the following pinnules. 
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The colour is purplish brown with a narrow white band running directly 
across the arm in the middle of each brachial. In the proximal fourth of 
the arm this light transverse band on the pinnule side of the brachials 
suddenly expands, forming a ring about a large circular brown spot. The 
enlarged lower pinnules are light with a central dark dot on more or fewer 
of the basal segments. Some of the arms are light, with narrow brown 
bands along the articulations. The centro-dorsal and the cirri are uniform 
in colour and rather dark. 

Deoametra mollis (A. H. Clark). 

Cyllometra mollia A. II. Clark, 1909, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, xxii, 76. 

Locality. —Muhlos, Maidive Islands {Prof. J. Stanley Gardiner). Four 
specimens. 


Iconometra, gen. nov. 

Diagnosis .—A genus of C^olobometridse in which Pj, Pg, and Ps are 
similar^ elongated, stiffened, evenly tapering, and composed of segments 
which beyond the first two are much elongated ; Pj is longer than Pi or 1% ; 
Pa is present; the cirri are rather stout and are composed of l«5-23 short 
subequal segments, none of which are longer than broad, bearing dorsally a 
more or ]es.s marked transverse ridge, situated nt or very near the proximal 
end; the arras are 10-20 or more in number; the division series, which are 
always 2, are broad and in lateral contact except for water-pores, and the 
brachials are broader than long, except in the outer portion of the arms. 

Genotype.—Iconometra spectosa^ sp. n. 

Remarks .—This new genus is most closely allied to OUgometrides^ from 
which, however, it appears to be quite distinct. In addition to the type- 
species described below, it includes two others: Iconometra anisa (H. L. 
Clark), from Torres Straits, and Iconometra hellona (A. H. Clark), from the 
Philippines. 

ICONOMBTBA SPEOIOSA, Sp. n. (PI. 40. figs. 1, 2.) 

Locality .—Off Cape Padaran, southern Annam (lat. 11° 38' N., long. 109° 
41' E.), 80 fathoms, C.S. ‘Patrol,' Eastern and Associated Telegraph Co., 
from the Cape St. James-Hong Kong cable {R. 11. Ellis)^ June 4, 1927. 

JOiagnom.—A species of Iconometra in which the arms are about 20 in 
number and 75 mm. in length, and the cirri are XL, 20-23, 13 mm. long. 

Description .—The centro-dorsal is hemispherical, slightly flattened, 3’5 mm. 
broad at the base. T£e dorsal pole, which is about 1 mm. broad, is studded 
with small scattered tubercles. The cirrus-sockets are arranged in three rows 
and g partial fourth row. 
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The cirri are about XL, 20-23^ about 13 mm. long. The first segment is 
shorty the second is twice as broad as long, and those following gradually 
increase in length, so that the fifth or sixth and following are very nearly as 
long as broad, becoming terminally quite as long as broad. The cirri of the 
peripheral row are all lacking. In these probably all the segments are 
broader than long. On the third or fourth cirru8-*86gment the proximal end 
is thickened dorsally. On the segment succeeding, this thickening rises 
* into a transverse ridge with a very finely dentate crest, which is convex 
when the segment is viewed end-wise. On the following segments this 
crest becomes straight. Distally the crest becomes gradually shorter^ but 
the process remains as a proximal transverse ridge as far as the ante¬ 
penultimate segment. The opposing spine is prominent, higher than the 
transverse ridge on the preceding segment, conical or with a chisel-shaped 
elongated edge, median, or situated in the proximal portion of the pen¬ 
ultimate segment, and inclined more or less proximally. The cirri are 
rather stout, and are of uniform width throughout. 

The distal borders of the radials are just visible beyond tlie rim of the 
oentro-dorsal. They are narrowly thickened, or are provided with a con¬ 
tinuous row of fine bead-like tubercles. The 1 Bri are short, four or five 
times as broad as long, sonie\^hat higher in the median line than laterally. 
The lateral borders are in contact basally, but from the point of contact the 
two sides of each I Bri converge strongly. The proximal borders of 
the I Bri are everted and slightly thickened, or are provided with a continuous 
row of small bead-like tubercles. The outer portions of the distal border, 
and the lateral borders, are slightly everted. The 1 Br, (axillaries) are 
Fharply triangular, twice as broad as long. The proximal border is straight. 
The lateral angles are just in contact with those of their neighbours, and 
therefore extend beyond the truncated antero-lateral angles of the 1 Brj. 
Except in the middle of the proximal edge, the borders all round are everted. 
A prominent high and narrow synarthrial tubercle is present on the articu¬ 
lation between the elements of the 1 Br series. The II Br and III Br series 
are 2, resembling the I Br series. Only a single externally developed III Br 
series is present. 

The arms are apparently 21 in number, about 75 mm. in length. The first 
brachial is wedge-shaped, twice as long exteriorly as interiorly, and between 
three and four times as broad as long in the median line. The outer border 
is produced into a narrow flange of uniform width, and the inner is in 
coutact with that of its fellow for about the proximal half, the two sides of 
the adjacent segments then diverging at an angle that varies from broadly 
obtuse to acute. The second brachial is larger than the first, and the 
proximal and distal borders make a greater angle with each other so that 
the ossicle is almost triangular, the inner side being extremely short or quite 
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reduced to a point. The first syzygial pair (composed of brachials 3 + 4) is 
slightly longer interiorly khan exteriorly, from half again to twice as broad 
as the median length. Toward the inner end of the distal border a sharp 
angle indicates the end of the tulcral ridge. The next three brachials are 
oblong, about three times as broad as long, with sharp angles on the distal 
borders indicating the ends of the fulcral ridges. After the eighth the 
brachials become triangular, about half again as broad iis the mnximum 
length, with the longer side slightly convex. In the outer half of the arm 
the brachials become very obliquely wedge-shaped, remaining broader than 
long, and distally elongate. In profile view the dorsal surface of the brachials 
in the proximal half of the arm is seen to rise gradually to the distal end, so 
that the distal end of the brachials is higher than <he proxiniul end of those 
succeeding, though there is’ no overlapping. The synarthrial tubercles on 
the II J3r and III Br series and between the first two brachials become pro¬ 
gressively less and less marked. 

Pi is 11 mm. long, and is composed of 15 segments. It is slightly siiftened 
and tapers evenly and gradually from the base to the slender, but not 
flexible, tip. The first segumnt is slightly broader than long, or about as long 
as broad ; the second, which is slightly trapezoidal, is from half again to 
nearly twice as long as the width of the distal (shorter) end, and the third 
is nearly three times as long as broad ; those following are about four times 
as long as broad, becoming even longer in the distal portion of the pinnule. 

Pj is 11’5 mm. long with 16 segments. It resembles Pi and is scarcely 
stouter basally, but it tapers more gradually and therefore is slightly stouter 
and stiffer in the distal half. 

Pg is 10*5 mm. long with 15 segments, resembling P^. 

P4 is 6*5 mm. long with 13 segments, and tapers more rapidly than the 
preceding pinnules. The first segment is twice as broad as long, the second 
is nearly as long as broad, the third is nearly twice as long as broad, and the 
fifth and following are three or four times as long as broad. The fifth or 
sixth and following segments have the distal edge dorsally slightly everted 
and armed with fine short spines. 

P4 is 5 mm. long with 12 segments, about as stout at the base as P4, but 
tapering much more rapidly and becoming more delicate distally. It is 
composed of relatively shorter segments than P4. 

The colour is purple, the ossicles of the division series with central patches 
of yellow, and the brachials each with a terminal stripe of yellow on the 
pinnule-bearing side. In the outer half the arms become banded, series 
of purple brachials with terminal yellow marks alternating with series of 
yellow brachials with purple proximal marks. The lower pinnules are 
yellow, more or less washed with purple at and towards the ends of the 
segments. The centro-dorsal and the cirri are yellow. 
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QuoOHXiltA 6B8BIPINNA (P. H. Carpenter). 

Anitdon serripinm F. H. Oaipenter, 1881, Notes from the Leyden Mne. iii, 182. 

Locality. —Mnhlos, Maidive Islands {Prof. J. Stanly Gardiner). 

Ifolei.~—Ot the two specimens, one has the arms about 50 mm. long; the 
cirri are XYI, IS-ld, 7 mm. long; Pg has 12-18 segments, the prooessos 
on the ends of the segments being of average development. The other is 
similar, but smaller, with the arms 40 mm. long. 

OlIOOMITBA OABP8NI8BI (Bell). 

Antedon carpenteri Bell, 1884, Report ZooL Coll. H.M.S. ‘Alert,’ 167, pi. 10, 
tigs. A 

Locality .—Baodin Island, north.western Anstralia, 8-15 fathoms. One 
small specimen. 

Family TB0PI0MBTRIDJ3. 

Tbofiohktba oaeinata (Lamarck). 

Comatula eantutta Lamarck, 1816, Hist. nat. des animauz sans verttbres, ii, 684. 

Locality. —Durban, Natal, 190G. One specimen. 

Tbopiombtka AUDOtTiNi A. H. Clark. 

Tropimnctra audomni A. H. Clark, 1912, Pruc. U.S. Nat. Mas. xliii, 401. 

Locality.—Earghndi, Bed Sea (lat. 27“ 15' N., long. 35“ 50' E.) { W. U. 
MacFadyen). One specimen, with the cirri XIV, 16. 

Tbopiouetba PiCTA (Gay). 

(Jomattda piela Gay, 1864, Historia fisica y poh'tica de Chile, viii, 429. 

Locality .—Sooth of Pernajnbuco, Brazil (lat. 9° 05' 00*' S., long. 34® 58' 
00*' W.), 23 fathoms, C.8. ‘ Norseman.’ 

Notes .—One specimen, “ found in the cavernous spaces of a big sponge.” 

Family CALOMETBIDJ3. 

Neombtba aleoto (A. H. Clark). 

CdUmAra aUeto A. H. Clark, 1911, Proc U.S. Nat. Mas. zxziz, 644. 

Locality .—Botti Strait, 100 fathoms, C.S. ‘ Cable,’ Eastern and Associated 
'lelegraph Co., from the Banjuwaugi-Darwin No. 2 cable. Three much 
broken specimens. 

Calohetba DisooiDEA (P. H. Carpenter). 

Antedon dimidea P. H. Carpenter, 1888, ‘Chellenger’ Reports, Zool. zxvi, part 60, 
134, pi. 10, dgs. 1,2. 

Locality .—Botti Strait, 100 fathoms, C.S. ‘ Cable,’ Eastern and Associated 
Telegraph Co., from the Banjuwangi-Darwin No. 2 cable. One broken 
specimen. 
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Family THALASSOMETRID JI. 

Subfamily Ptilohetrin^. 

Asterometba MiRiFiOii A. H. Clark. 

Aiterometra miriflea A. H. Olark, 1909, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, xxii, 146. 

Locality. —Hotti Strait, 100 fatboms, C.S» * Cable,’ Eastern and Associated 
Telegraph Co., from the Banjuwangi-Darwin No. 2 cable. Two specimens. 

Asterometra oristata a. H. Clark. 

Asteromeira cristata A. H. Clark, 1911, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xxxix, 547. 

Locality. —Off Cape Padaran, southern Aniiain (lat. 11° 3b' N., long. 109® 
41' E.) ; 80 fathoms, C.S. ‘Patrol,^ Eastern and Associated Telegraph (>o., 
from the Cape St. Jaines-Hoiig Kong cable {R. //. Ellis)^ June 4, 1927. 

Notes. —Of the three specimens one has the arms about 90 mm. long, and 
the longest cirri about 70 mm. long, with 83-85 segments. 

Subfamily T u a L A s s o M e T u in 

Stylometba spinifera (P. H. Carpenter). 

Atitedon spinifera P. H. Carpetiior, L^bl, Bull. Mus. Ooiiip. Zool. ix, 158. 

Locality. —Snapper Bank, off the south-eastern corner of Porto Kico, IVom 
a cable, Eastern and Associated Telegraph l^o. 

Notes. —The single specimen secured has 27 arms, which are about 120 mm. 
in length. 

Stenombtra quinquecostata (P. H. Carpenter). 

Antedon quinquecostata P. 11. Carpoiiter, 1888, 'Challenger' Ileports, Zool. xxvi, 
part CO, 215, pi. 3, fige. 6a-c?; pi. 38, figs. 1~3. 

Locality. —Itotti Strait, 100 fathoms, C.S. ^ Cable,’ Eastern and Associated 
Telegraph Co., from Banjuwaugi-Darwiu No. 2 cable. 

Notes. —Of the two specimens, one has 19 and the other 21 arms. All of 
the division series are 2. 

Stenombtra dtplax, sp. n. (PI. 41. fig. 5.) 

Locality. —Hotti Strait, 100 fathoms, C.S. ‘ Cable,’ Eastern and Associated 
Telegraph Co., from the Banjuwangi-Darwin No. 2 cable. 

Diagnosis. — A species of Stenonutra iu which the II Br series consist of 
four elements in two synarthrial pairs ; the cirri are XX, 73-76, from 40 mm. 
to 45 mm. in length. 

Descrij^ion. —The centro-dorsal is thick discoidal, about twice as broad at 
the base as high, 3 mm. in diameter basally. The very broad dorsal pole is 
studded with evenly distributed rather short and pointed papillae. The 
cirrus*sockets are arranged in ten regular columns of two sockets each, there 
being two columns in each radial area. In the interradial lines the adjacent 
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ooluiuns o£ cirrus-sockets are separated by rather high ridges, in the mid- 
radial Hues by narrower, lower, and sharper ridges. 

The cirri are XX, 73-76, from 40 mm. to 45 mm. long, very slender and 
delicate. The first segment is exceedingly short, and the following gradually 
increase in length to the fifth, which is half again as broad as long, the 
sixth, which is slightly longer than broad, and the seventh-twelfth, which 
are the longest^ about one-third again as long as broad. Beyond the twelfth 
the segments very slowly decrease in length, so that those in the terminal 
third of the cirri are about twice as long as broad. Beginning some¬ 
what before the middle of the cirri, the distal ends of the segments become 
slightly produced dorsally. This production of the distal edge gradually 
narrows, and at the same time extends proximally, so that the short distal 
segments bear ii prominent sharp median dorsal carination, the crest of which 
in profile at first rises gradually from the proximal to the distal end of the 
segment, hut later becomes strongly convex. The opposing spine is conical, 
blunt, slightly higher than the process on the preceding segment. The ter¬ 
minal claw is scarcely so long as the penultimate segment, and is stout and 
strongly curved. The proximal segments are carinate ventrally, and ihe 
ventral and lateral portions of the distal edge are produced, overlapping 
the bases of the segments succeeding. This feature gradually dies away us 
the segments become shorter. In lateral view the cirri taper very slightly 
in the basal fourth and then remain of uniform width until near the end 
when they taper gradually to the tip. 

The ends of the basal rays are visible as minute tubercles at the upper 
ends of the interradial ridges on the centro-dorsal. 

The radials are extremely short, chevron-shaped, with the distal border 
narrowly and the lateral edges thickly everted and irregularly dentate. 
The I Bri are chevron-shaped, very narrow and band-like, from six to eight 
times as broad as long. The proximal edge bears a few scattered teeth or 
lobes or other irregularities, and the lateral portions of the distal edge are 
more or less strongly dentate. The I Br^ (axillaries) are rhombic, not quite 
twice as broad as long ; the lateral angles are just in contact with those of 
their neighbours, and the distal and proximal angles are similar, the latter 
being somewhat more rounded. The proximal half of the median line carries 
a rather high sharp keel, with a straight crest. Of the nine II Br series 
present, eight are four, the axillary in no case being united to the preceding 
segment by syzygy, and one is two. The division series are narrow and 
gablc-like in end view, and the mid-dorsal line is occupied by a sharp 
and conspicuous, though not high, carination. The lateral borders of the 
ossicles may be sparsely denticulate, but the proximal and distal edges are 
unmodified. The division series are in very close apposition, and the sides 
of the component ossicles are sharply flattened. 

Only the arm-bases are preserved. The brachials are deep and much 
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compressed laterally, with a low bnt sharp median carination, which is 
ohsonre on the earlier braohials, though becoming conspicnous as the 
hrachials become triangular. 

Remarkt .—While the occurrence of II Br series of four elements instead 
of two would seem to be an important character sharply distinguishing this 
form from 8. quinqueeottcOa, I am not sure that it is not merely a variety of 
the latter. The two were taken together and they seem to agree in every 
other feature, though the present specimen is slightly smaller with somewhat 
more slender cirri. This would be the case, however, with any markedly 
aberrant form. 

It is noteworthy that in the II Br series the two distal elements are never 
'united by syzygy, which would indicate that they are not the morphological 
equivalent of II Br series of 4(3 -(-4). These latter are not known to occur 
in Stenometra, or in any of the closely related genera. 

The occurrence of II Br series of four ossicles with the two outer not 
united by syzygy is not infrequent in (lomatulids in which the division 
series are normall}' two. I once described as Cyllometra anomala (Proc. 
Biol. Soc. Washington, 1908, xxi, 225) a specimen of C. albopurpurea in 
which six of the seven II Br series present are of four elements. 

Pa.BA.MBTRA AJAX, Sp. n. (PI. 41. figS. 6, 7.) 

Locality .—Malay Archipelago, from a cable, cable-ship ‘ Patrol,' Eastern 
and Associated Telegraph Oo. 

Riagnotu .—A species of Parametra in which the arras are evenly rounded 
dorsally (as in Jitheri), and the braclitals have the distal edge much thickened 
and produced, and armed with very nninorous excessively fine teeth ; the 
cirri are relatively large and stout, XX, 23-27, about one-quarter of the 
arm-length. 

Reteription .—The centro-dorsal is thin discoidal, with the very broad 
dorsal pole rather deeply sunken and finely papillose. The cirrus-sockets are 
arranged in one row and a partial second irregular marginal row. 

The cirri are XX, 23-27 (usually nearer the latter), from 20 ram. to 
25 mm. in length. The first segment is short and the following gradually 
increase in length to the fifth or sixth, which is almost or quite as long as 
broad. The sixth, seventh, or eighth is a transition segment, about half 
again as long as broad. The outer third of the segment is almost white, and 
the dorsal and ventral profiles of this white portion diverge strongly, the 
dorsal making a greater angle with the longitudinal axis. The following 
segments decrease in length, after about four becoming about half again as 
broad as long. The disttd edge of the transition segment is rather strongly 
produced dorsally. On the following segm.ents this production of the distal 
dorsal edge takes the form of a rather high transverse ridge with the crest 
flattened and dentate. Distally this ridge gradually narrows and on the last 
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six segments before the penultimate it is transformed into a low snbmedian 
dorsal tubercle. The opposing spine is small, conical, with the apex median 
or subterminal in position. The terminal claw is about as long as the 
penultimate segment or slightly longer, rather slender, and gently and 
evenly curved. The cirri increase slightly in width and thickness to the 
fourth or fifth segment, then decrease to the end of the transition segment, 
after which point they remain uniform. 

The ends of the basal rays are visible as prominent and rather large 
rounded triangular tubercles in the angles of the calyx. 

The radials are wholly concealed. The I Bri are chevron-shaped, very 
narrow, with parallel sides, and are in close apposition. In the median line 
they bear a prominent sharp keel or an elongate tubercle, extending the 
entire length of the dorsal surface. The lateral portions of the distal border 
may be unmodified, or they may be extended distally over the proximal 
portion of the axiiiaries in the form of a thin broadly scalloped flange. 
The I Bra faxillaries) are broadly rhombic, twice as broad as long; the 
lateral angles are only very slightly truncated. The dorsal surface may rise 
to a broad rounded prominence in the centre, with its maximum height in the 
proximal half, or the proximal third of the median line may be occupied by 
n broad longitudinally elongate tubercle or a sharp median keel. The II Br 
series are two, resembling the I Br series, rather narrowly convex in the 
median line, but without central tubercles or keels. 

The twenty arms were probably about 90 mm. long. They are very 
narrow at the base, increasing in width to about the fourteenth brachial, and 
thence gradually tapering distally. The first brachial varies from three 
times as broad as long in the median line to only half again as broad as long. 
In the latter case it is wedge-shaped, longer exteriorly than interiorly ; in 
the former the proximal and distal borders are parallel as far as tlie mid¬ 
dorsal line, where the* distal border turns anteriorly and runs diagon¬ 
ally outward to the outer distal angle. When very short the first bracbials 
have a prominent elongate tubercle occupying the entire length of the 
median line, but usually the dorsal surface is evenly eonvex and swollen so 
that the profile is strongly convex. The inner distal angles are more or less 
cut away, as are the inner proximal angles of the second brachials, so that 
conspicuons rhombic water-pores are formed. The second brachials are 
from two to three times as broad as long, in shape approximately oblong. 
Their distal edges are slightly prominent. The first syxygial pair (composed 
of brachials 3 + 4) is very slightly longer exteriorly than interiorly, usually 
about half again as broad as long. The hypozygal (third brachial) is oblong, 
with the distal border raised above the articular line ; the epizygal (fourth 
brachial) is wedge-shaped, longer exteriorly than interiorly, with the distal 
border prominent. The following eight Wcbials are wedge-shaped, from 
tliree to four times as broad as long in the median line, with the hmgw side 
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about half again as loii^g as the short r. Their distal edges are usually raised 
considerably above the bases of the brachials following, giving the profile 
of this portion of the arm a serrate appearance ; they are also usually some¬ 
what thickened and very finely dentate. The succeeding brachials become 
triangular, slightly broader than long, with the distal border rather strongly 
concave and the distal edge strongly thickened and produced, and armed 
with very numerous excessively fine teeth. 

Pi is 7 mm. long, and is composed of seventeen segments, it is moderately 
stout at the base, but tapers rather rapidly in the first nine segments and 
becomes slender from that point onward. The first two segments are about 
twice as broad as long, and those following gradually increase in length, 
becoming about as long as broad on the fifth and sixth, and somewhat more 
than twice as long as broad distally. The segments are sharply carinate. 

P2 is 9*5 mm. long, with 18 segments, not quite so stout basallyas and 
tapering much more gradually. The segments are at first broader than long, 
becoming about as long as broad on the fourth, and twice as long as broad 
in the outer portion. The segments are sharply carinate, and in the distal 
half this carination is high and at the distal angle is distally produced, 
considerably overlapping the base of the segment succeeding. 

Pi is 8*5 mm. long, with 15 segments. It is about as broad basally ns Pj, 
but tapers very gradually and evenly to the tip so that in its distal half it is 
twice as broad as P^. The segments become ns long as broad on the eighth, 
and are distally about half again as long as broad. 

P4 is 9 inm. long, with 16 segments, resemliling Ps, but tapering still more 
gradually and hence broader throughout with relatively shorter segments. 

On some arms may be twice as broad basally as Pj, though becoming 
more slender in the distal Imlf, w hile on otliers there is very little difference 
between them. On the other arms Pi and Pj may bo relatively small, the 
former very slightly stouter basally than the latter, and l\ may be much 
longer and broader than cither. 

Thalassometra peripolos, sp. n. (PL 40. figs. 3, 4.) 

Locality .—South of the Nicobar Islands, 560 fathoms, cable-ship ‘ Patrol,’ 
Eastern and Associated Telegraph Co. 

Diagnosis .—A species of Thalassometra in which there are no long curved 
spines near the distal edge of the brachials ; the cirri are XVII, 31-38, from 
one-quarter to nearly one-third of the arm-length ; the arms (in the two 
known specimens) are 11 in number, the II Br series being 4(3 - 4); the 
dorsal surface of the division series is thickly beset with excessively fine 
spines, which are often grouped in irregular bundles ; on the lower brachials 
these become more scattered in the central portion of the dorsal surface; 
on the triangular and succeeding brachials the entire dorsal surface is beset 
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with Tory fine spines, which become longer on the slightly produced distal 
border^ 

Descnpti(m,~T\\e centro-dorsal is low, flattened hemispherical, with the 
almost flat dorsal pole finely pitted and finely spinous. The cirrus-sockets 
are arranged in one and a partial second crowded marginal rows, there being 
usually three at the margin beneath each radial. 

The cirri are XVII, 31-38 (usually about 35), from 20 mm^ to 25 mm. 
long. The first segment is very short, the second is slightly longer, the 
third is about two and one-half times as broad as long, the fourth is half 
again as broad as long, and the fifth is somewhat longer than broad. The 
sixth, or more rarely the seventh, is a transition segment, somewhat less 
than twice as long as broad, with the distal third white, in sharp contrast to 
the dark brownish-yellow proximal two-thirds. The following segments are 
similar, but less constricted centrally. The succeeding segments slowly 
decrease in length, so that those in the terminal fourth of the cirri are half 
again as broad as long. On the transition segment the distal edge dorsally 
is everted and slightly produced, and finely dentate. As the segments 
become shorter this eversion of the distal edge dorsally increases, becoming 
narrower and extending proximally so as to involve a triangular area on the 
dorsal surface. In lateral view these processes appear as prominent blunt 
dorsal spines, arising from almost the whole of the dorsal surface of the 
segments with the apex subterminal. On a few of the segments immediately 
preceding the penultimate, the process narrows into a small dorsal tubercle. 
The opposing spine is triangular, arising from the entire dorsal surface of 
the penultimate segment, with the apex submedian to subterminal; its height 
is equal to about one-third^ the lateral width of the segment. The terminal 
claw ii about as long as the two preceding segments together, and is evenly 
tapering and slightly and evenly curved. 

The radials are entirely concealed by the centro-dorsal in the median line, 
hut their antero-lateral angles are visible inter.radially as small rounded 
tubercles, which usually are armed with exceedingly short fine spines. The 
I Bfi are very short, crescentic, or band-like, becoming narrow laterally, in 
close lateral contact. Their surface is thickly covered with excessively fine 
spines which are often grouped on irregular pedicels suggesting pnxillse. 
The I Br, (axillaries) are about three times as broad as long, triangular or 
subrhombic, with the lateral angles truncated and in close lateral contact 
with those of their neighbours. The anterior edges are slightly thickened. 
The entire surface is thickly beset with excessively fine spines, which are 
more or less grouped on low irregular bases. The division series are broad, 
in close lateral contact, and, sharply flattened' laterally. They are only 
very moderately convex dorsally. The TI Br series are 4(3+ 4}. 
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The 11 arms are 80 mm. long. The first brachials are very short, four or 
five times as broad as the median length, half again as long exteriorly as 
interiorly, in close apposition and flattened against their fellows. The 
proximal and distal edges are slightly thickened and densely beset with 
excessively fine spines, which are also found more or less on the remainder 
of the dorsal surface. The second brachials are twice as large as the first, 
wedge-shaped, twice as long exteriorly as interiorly ; the edges are slightly 
thickened and densely spinous, and the dorsal surface is more or less spinous. 
On the outer lateral edges of both the first and second brachials the spines 
become longer and are grouped on more or less prominent irregular bases. 
The first syzygial pair (composed of brachials 3 + 4) is more than twice as 
broad as long, oblong or slightly longer interiorly than exteriorly. The 
proximal and distal borders are everted and densely spinous and there is a 
double row of spines along the syzygial line, but otherwise the dorsal surface 
is free of spines. The next four brachials are slightly wedge-shaped, about 
three times us broad as long, with the edges, both proximal and distal, rather 
thickly everted and densely spinous, and numerous spines on the dorsal 
surface. The following brachials are triangular, about as long as broad, with 
the entire dorsal surface beset with very fine spines, which become longer 
on the slightly produced, but not overlapping, distal edge. Distally the 
brachials become wedge-shaped, as long as broad, and terminally longer than 
broad and ultimately elongate, while at the same time the spines on the 
dorsal surface become longer, more prominent, and more uniform in size, 
and are inclined so that they are directed diagonally outward from the arm. 

Pj is 8 mm. long with 20-21 segments, tapering evenly from the base to 
the slender tip. The segments at first are broader than long, becoming 
about as loug as broad on the eighth and terminally longer than broad. 
The earlier segments have a broad band of fine spines on the distal edge, 
and after about the eighth the whole outer side becomes spinous in addition. 

Pi is somewhat shorter and more slender than Pi, and is composed of about 
1C segments. P3 is very slightly shorter than Pj, with 16 segments. The 
genital pinnules have the fourth-seventh segments slightly broadened. 

Additional ioca/i^y.—South-east of Car Nicobar (lat. 7® 15' 24'' N., long. 
92® 59' 00'' E.), cable-ship ‘Patrol,^ Eastern and Associated Telegraph (^o. 

Notes .—A smaller specimen from this locality is quite similar to the one 
described, though slightly smaller. It also has 11 arms, one II Br 4(3 + 4) 
series being present, all of which are broken off at the first syzygy. The 
cirri are XXI, 32-34, from 20 mm. to 23 mm. in length. The apical cirri 
are smaller and shorter than the peripheral, 15 mm. long, with 26 segments. 
The basal cirrus-segments have finely spinous ends, and a few short spines 
on the dorsal surface. 

mVf JQ9BN,—%OO|;0aT, vox*. XXXVI. 
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Remarla.^-^hiti new species is evidently most closely related to 7%. multi- 
^jnna o{ the soath Atlantic, £rom which it differs in the larger size, greater 
nnmber of cirrns-seginents, and less uniform distribution of spines on the 
dorsal surface of the ossicles of the division series. 

Thalassohetba maboinata a. H. Clark. 

ThaloBumetra marginata A. H. Clark, 1912, Crinoids of the Indian Ocean, 206. 

Locality .—Nicobar Islands (lat. 7® 52' 38'' N., long. 92“ 59' 13" B.), 
(/.8. ‘ Patrol,’ Eastern and Associated Telegraph Co. 

Notes .—One young specimen with 10 arms 35 mm. long was here secured. 

Thalassometba attknoata A. H. Clark. 

A. H. Clark, 1009, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, zxii, 147; 

Crinoids of the Indian Ocean, 1912, 204,6g. 38, 205. 

Locality .—Off Mozambique (lat. 16®48'S., long. 39“40'E.), 500 fathoms, 
off a cable, C.S. ‘ Lady Donison-Pender,’ Eastern and Associated Telegraph 
Co. One specimen. 

CBOTAIiOMBTBA EBIDANKLLA, Sp. n. (PI. 42. fig. 9.) 

Ijoeality .—Off Oreat Nicobar (lat. 6° 1.5' N., long. 9.3° 35' E.), 1040— 
1120 fathoms, C.S. ‘Patrol,’ Eastern and Associated Telegraph Co. 

Diagnosis .—A species of Crotalometra in which the cirri, which are large 
and stout and composed of 45-57 segments, are arranged in ten columns on 
the centro-dorsal; the brachials beyond the proximal third of ihe arm have 
the distal edges strongly overlapping, the central portion of the distal edge 
often bearing an abrupt tuft or fin of rather long spines (more or less as in 
C. sentifera). 

Description .—'The centro-dersal is hemispherical. The cirrus-sockets are 
arranged in ton columns, usually three to a column. There are two columns 
in each radial area, one along each side, where it is closely crowded against 
the column in the adjacent radial area, 'fho central portion of each radial 
area is occupied by a bare sunken strip which is somewhat less in width than 
the breadth of the adjacent cirrus-sockets. 

'riie cirri aro about XXV, 4.5-57, large and stout, probably from 55 mm. 
to 60 mm. in length. The first segment is very short and those following 
increase in length to the sixth, which is about as long as broad, or slightly 
longer than broad, and still further increase to the tenth, a transition 
segment, which is about half again as long as broad. From the eleventh 
onward the segments gradually decrease in length so that those in the 
terminal third of the cirri are -about twice as broad as long. On the tenth 
the dorsal portion of the distal edge is slightly produced, and as the segments 
become shorter this production of the distal edge extends proxiinally, and at 
the same time rises so that the short distal segments have a high dorsal 
carination with the rather abruptly rounded apex snbtermiual in lateral view. 
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Id lateral viaw the cirri are stout basally, tapering noticeably in the first six 
or eight segments, increasing slightly in width beyond the tenths and in the 
distal fourth tapering to a small tip. 

The radials and part of the I Bri are concealed by the centro-dorsal, which 
in the inter-radial angles is extended anteriorly so as nlinost or quite to meet 
the lateral angles of the axillaries. The I Bri are short and crescentic, 
incised in the median line by the backward extension of the axillaries, and 
with the lateral borders reduced to a point. The T Br^ (axillaries) are broad, 
rhombic, twice as broad as long, with the lateral angles truncated and the 
short sides thus formed flattened against those of the adjacent ossicles. Of 
the four II Br series present, two are 4(3 + 4) and two are 2. They are well 
rounded dorsally, but are in lateral contact. The borders and dorsal surface 
of the elements of the division series are entirely smooth, and there is only 
a very slight elevation at the synarthries. 

The 14 arms were probably about 140 mm. long. The earlier brachials 
are broadly and evenly rounded dorsally and entirely smooth, with only a 
very slight eversion of the end.s, which is very minutely, if at all, spinous. 
The position of the articular tubercles is faintly indicated. After the 
brachials become triangular, the production of tho distal border becomes 
more marked and more prominently spinous, and on the brachials in the 
outer half of the arm there is a stong spinous overlap and the central portion 
of the distal edge of the brachials may bear an abrupt tuft or fin of rather 
long spines. 

Pi is 12 mm. long with 20 segments; it is fairly stout at the base and 
tapers evenly to a slender tip. The segments become about as long as broad 
on the fifth, and twice as long as broad on the thirteenth. The small 
elongated distal segments have spinous ends. 

Pj is 7 mm. long with 15 segments, proportionately smaller than Pi. 
The segments become as long as broad on the third or fourth, and twice as 
long as broad on the tenth. 

Pj is shorter and less stout basrdly than P^. 

The distal pinnules are 12 mm. long with 20-21 segments, of which the 
first is short, the second is half again as broad as long, the third is about ns 
long as broad, and the outer are twice as long as broad. The dorsal keel on 
the segments is sharp and rather coarsely spinous, and there is a little tuft of 
spines at the end of each segment. 

Family CHARITOMETRIDJl. 

PeRISSOMBTRA OCOrDENTALIS, sp. n. (PI. 42. fig. 10.) 

Locality *—One hundred and twenty miles off the Seychelles, 800 fathoms^ 
cable-ship ‘ Lady Denison-Pender,^ Eastern and Associated Telegraph Co. 
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Diagnomt .—A species of Penitometra in which the proximal portion of 
the animal is not constricted ; there are not more than 15 arms; the cirri 
are XXY, 15-18, moderately stoni, with sereral of the segments abont as 
long as broad. 

Detcrifaion .—The centro-dorsal is large, truncated conical, with the cirms- 
sockets arranged in ten closely crowded columns of usually three each. 

The cirri are about XXV, 15-18, moderately stout, the longest from 
.’lO mm. to 35 ram. in length. The first segment is very short, the second is 
longer, the third is abont twice as broad as long, the fourth is nearly as long 
as broad, and the fifth is about one-third again as long as broad on the 
longest peripheral cirri, and very slightly longer than broad on the other 
cirri. The following segments decrease in length so that the last seven or 
eight before the penultimate are about as long as broad. The penultimate 
segment is narrower than those preceding, and in lateral view is from one- 
third to one-half again as long as broad. From the fifth onward the 
segments in lateral view have slightly diverging ventral and dorsal edges, 
and their distal ends slightly overlap the bases of the segments succeeding. 
On the dorsal side, the distal end of the segments may be thickened so as to 
project considerably beyond the base of the succeeding segments, giving the 
dorsal profile of the outer portion of the cirri a low and roundedly serrate 
appearance. The opposing spine, which arises from the conspicuous white 
terminal band on the penultimate segment, is transversely broadened, with 
the crest chisel-shaped or strongly bilobate. 

The ends of the basal rays are visible as prominent rhombic tubercles in 
the inter-rudial angles. 

The radials arc entirely concealed by the centro-dorsal. The IBr, are 
very narrow and band-like, nsually quite concealed by the centro-dorsal 
except for a rounded medial tubercle and the very narrow and irregular 
lateral portions, which extend diagonally outward, meeting those of the 
adjacent I Br, above the ends of the basal rays. The borders of these lateral 
portions are sinuate, and the distal angle is usually produced inwardly in the 
form of a conspicuous tooth, which fits into a corresponding cavity Imneath 
the lateral angle of the axillary. The I Br, (axillaries) are broadly rhombic, 
with the lateral angles slightly truncated forming short sides, which are 
about as long as the width of the lateral portions of the I Br^. The median 
portion of the axillaries is elevated, rising regularly into a very broadly 
rounded tubercle with the maximum height in about the proximal third. 
The proximal border of the axillary, except in the median line, is produced 
into a flange-like extension with a sinuous and more or less irregular edge, 
the irregularities fitting into corresponding irregularities in the adjacent 
border of the I Br,. There are five II Br series present, four of these bei^ 
4(3-p 4) and one being 2. Hie division series are smooth domlly and rise 
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evenly to a very broadly convex central portion. They are closely appvessed 
against their neighbours. The II Bi'i are very short, and their inner portion 
is extended distally and is terminated by a short side at right angles to the 
lateral edge, which is usually more or less produced inwardly in the form of 
a tooth fitting into a notch in the II Brs. 

The 15 arms are about 130 mm. long. The first brachials are very short, 
five or six times as broad as long, with the inner portion curving about and 
extending to beyond the middle of the second brachial, where it is bounded 
by a line at right angles to the lateral edge. The innor corner of this distal 
border is extended in the form of a more or less pronounced tooth which fits 
deeply into a corresponding excavation in the side of the second brachials. 
The second brachials are about twice as long as the first. They are 
irregularly half-moon shaped, as a result of the overlapping of their 
proximal portion by the distal extensions of the first brachials, but their 
inner angles are somewhat abruptly produced over the ends of these 
processes, coming into lateral contact. The lateral borders of the first two 
brachials are slightly turned outward. On arms arising directly from a 
I Br axillary, the first syzygial pair (composed of brachials 3 4 4) is about 
three times as broad as long, oblong, but with the proximal and distal borders 
broadly sinuous. The next seven brachials are wedge-shaped, about three 
times as broad as the median length, and those following become triangular, 
about as long as broad, and wedge-shaped again in the outer portion of 
the arms. 

Pi is 12 mm. long and is composed of 30 segments. It is rather stout at 
the base, but tapers evenly and rather rapidly so that the distal fourth is 
slender and delicate. The first segment is large, much broader than long, 
and is extended distally both at the dorsal and ventral angles so as to overlap 
for some distance the proximal angles of the second. The second segment 
is scarcely two-thirds as broad as the first, not quite i\\ ice as broad as long, 
its distal dorsal and ventral angles are extended slightly forward, and are 
more or less blunted or rounded off. The third segment is similar, but the 
distal processes are shorter and more broadly rounded. The following 
segments have the outer portion of the distal border curved toward the 
pinnule-tip. The segments increase in length very slowly, not becoming as 
long as broad until very near the pinnule-tip. All of the segments, except 
those at the extreme end of the pinnule, are somewhat produced dorsally 
and sharply carinate. 

P, is 13 mm. long, stouter than Pi, and tapering more gradually so as to 
lack the delicate tip. It is composed of 25 segments, which become as long 
as broad on the twelfth and somewhat longer than broad terminally. 

Pi is 13 mm. long with 20 segments, tapering still more gradually than 
Pf. The segments become as long as broad on about the twelfth, and slightly 
longer than broad distally. 
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On the genittil'pinnnles the third, fourth, and fifth segments are somewhat 
enlarged and broadened to protect the gonads. 

The distal pinnules are 13 mm. long with about 16 segments, most of 
which are from half again to twice as long as broad. 

Remarks. —This new form is most closely related to P. crassa^ but the 
cirri are less stout with fewer segments, and the whole animal is less robust. 

Perissometba GOBGONiA A. H. Clark. 

PertMonietra gorffonia A. H. Clark, 1918, The Uasialked Orinoids of the *Siboga* 
Exped. 179. 

Locality. —South of the Nicobar Islands, 560 fathoms, cable-ship ‘ Patrol,' 
Eastern and Associated Telegraph Co. 

Notes. —A very large and badly broken specimen, with apparently 20 
arms, I refer with some hesitation to this species. The cirri have 17-22 
segments. The edges of the ossicles of the division series and brachials are 
much less prominent than in the type, while tliere is scarcely an indication of 
the median tubercle beyond the lowest brachials. One of the IT Br series 
is 2, the remainder being 4(3 + 4). 

With this there is a very small specimen with 11 arms 50 mm. long, one 
11 Br 4(3 + 4) series being developed. 

Pbrissometra macilenta (A. H. Clark). 

PachylomHm maciUnfa A. H. Clark, J909, Proc, Biol. Sue. Washington, xxii, 81; 
1912, Crinoidfi of the Indian Ocean, 222, (ig. 41, 223. 

Locality. —South of Timorlaut (hit. 11® S., long. 131® 80'E.), 500 fathoms, 
C.S.' Patrol/ Eastern and Associated Telegraph Oo. 

Notes. —The single specimen has 14 arms about 150 mm. long. 

Crinombtra brevipinna (Pourtales). 

Ovniatula brevipinna Pourtales, 1868, Bull. Mus, Comp. Zool. i, No. 6, p. 111. 

Locality. —Off St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 240 fathoms {Copt. A. Morrell^ 
1913). One specimen. 

Qlyftometra tuberoba (P. H. Carpenter). 

Antedm Udterosa P. H. Carpenter, 1888, ^Challenger’ Reporta, Zool. xxvi, part 60, 
p. 126, pi. 14, fig. 9; pi. 23, fig. 2. 

Locality. —Between Cebu and I-ieyte, Philippines (lat. 11® 07' N., long. 
124® 06' E.), 154 fathoms. One 10-arined specimen. 

Family ANTEDONID^. 

Subfamily AKTBDONiNiE, 

COMPSOMBTRA SEBRATA (A. H. Clark). 

Antedon aerrata A. H. Clark, 1908, Bull. Miis. Comp. Zool. li, no. 8, p. 240, pi. 1, fig. 4. 

Locality.~CsLpe Sima, Japan {Pr. G. Jeffreys). One small specimen. 
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Annametra oooiDENijALis (A, H. Clark). 

Commia occidentalis A. H. Clark, 1915, Die Crinoidea der Antarktis, 161, pi. 10. 
figs. 1-5. 

Locality, —Durban, Natal, 1906. One specimen. 

Toxombtra paupbra a. H. Clark. 

Toxometra paupera A. II. Clark, 1911, I’roc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xxxix, 660. 

Locality ,—Between Cebu and Leyte, Philippines (lat. 11® 07' N., long. 
124® 06' E.), 154 fathoms. One small specimen* 

Iridometra maxima, sp. n. (PI. 43. figs. 12,13.) 

Locality ,—Rotti Strait, 100 fathoms, C.S. ‘ Cable,^ Eastern and Associated 
Telegraph Co., from the Banjuwangi-Darwin No. 2 cable. 

Diaynosis .—A very large and robust species of Iridometra in which the 
centro-dorsal is large and hemispherical, \\ith a deeply concave dorsal polo ; 
the arms are about 95 mm. long ; the cirri are L-LV ; Pj is 12 mm. long 
with 13-14 segments j P^ is 13 mm. long with 13-14 segments ; and Pj is 
from 11 mm. to 14 mm. long with 15-16 segments. 

Description ,—The centro-dorsal is hemispherical, 5 mm. in diameter at the 
base and 3 mm. high, with a deeply sunken papillose dorsal pole, about 
2 mm. in diameter. The cirrus-sockets are arranged in four and a partial 
fifth closely crowded alternating rows, the size of the sockets decreasing 
gradually from the proximal to the apical rows. 

There are between L and LV cirrus-sockets. All ot the cirri are lost. 

The radials are short, from four to six times as broad as long; their antero¬ 
lateral angles are separated by a notch. The diameter of the radial ring is 
slightly less than that of the centro-dorsal, so that the latter has a knob-like 
appearance. The I Bri are short, five or six times as broad as long in the 
median line, trapezoidal, with the lateral borders converging slightly distally. 
The I Bra (axillaries) are broadly pentagonal, half again as broad as long. 
The lateral sides are short, shorter than those of the I Bri, and make with 
these a broadly obtuse angle. The anterior angle is aj)proxi:nately a right 
angle, and the anterior sides are only slightly concave. 

The 10 arms are about 95 mm. long. The first brachial is short, twice as 
long exteriorly as interiorly, interiorly united in the proximal half, the distal 
half of the inner border making with the proximal half a right angle, so that 
the distal halves of the inner edges of two adjacent first brachials tie in the 
same straight line. The second brachials are usually nearly twice as large 
as the first, and are irregularly quadrate in shape. The first syzygial pair 
(composed of brachials 3 + 4) is wedge-shaped, almost twice as long interiorly 
as exteriorly and twice as broad as the median length. The next four 
brachials are very short, twice as broad as the maximum and four times as 
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broad as tbe median length, wedge-shaped, wiUi concave proximal and distal 
•nds.. After the second Byxjgy, the braohials soon become triangnlar with 
gentlj concave distal borders, and about one-third broader than long. After 
the proximal third of the arm, the brachials gradually become wedge-shaped, 
at about the middle of the arm becoming about as long as broad and 
terminally elongate. 

Sysygies occur usually between brachials 8-1-4, 9+10, and 14 + 15, and 
distally at intervals of from 2 to 5, most commonly 3 or 4, muscular arti¬ 
culations. The second syzygy is sometimes omitted, and the position of 
the third is subject to some irregularity. 

Pi is 12 mm. long with 13 or 14 segments, and is considerably stiffened. 
The first segment is about as long as broad, the second is slightly trapezoidal, 
from half again to nearly twice as long as the width of the narrower distal 
end, the third is twice as long as broad or slightly longer, very slightly 
constricted centrally, the fourth is three times as long ns broad, tbe sixth 
and seventh are the longest, from three to four times as long as broad, and 
the remainder are slightly shorter. The earlier segments are entirely smooth. 
On the sixth there is a slight eversion of the distal edge which on the eighth 
and following becomes a conspicuous strongly dentate overlapping frill. 
Pj is 13 mm. long with 13 or 14 segments, resembling Pj, but tapering 
more gradually and hence slightly stouter. P| on some arms is 14 mm. 
long with 16 segments, slightly stouter than Pf. but ou other arms 11 mm. 
long with 15 segments and slightly less stout than P). P 4 is 9 mm. long 
with 14 segments, on some arms resembling the preceding pinnules, but less 
stiffened and much more slender, and on other arms resembling IV The 
next two pinnules are siiiiiUr in length and number of segments to p*, but 
are slightly stouter basally, less stiffened, and have the ends of the outer 
segments less conspicuously everted. The distal pinnules are 12 mm, long 
with 17 or IS segments, which in the outer portion become about four times 
as long as broad. 

Remarks .—In its general appearance this species may be described as 
having the brachial structure of a very large species of Aniedon^ with a 
centro-dorsal resembling that of Ileliometra. 

Its much larger size and more robust build give it an appearance quite 
different from that of tbe other species of Iridometra^ but tbe agreement in 
structure is so very close that it would scarcely be advisable to create another 
genus for it. 

Euhetba aphrodite a. H. Clark* 

Iridomtra (Eumetra) aphrtMe A. H. Clark, 1912, Notes from the Lqrdaii Mus. 
xzziv, 137. 

Locality .—Macclesfield Bank, 35 h 11 fathoms. One specimen* 
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SubEauuly Zbhometrinje, 

BaRAMETRA KIOOBARIOA^ sp. n. (PI. 43. 6g. 11.) 

Locality/. —0£E the Nicobar Islands, on the Madras-Peimng cable, O.S. 
^ Patrol,’ Eastern and Associated Telegraph Co. 

IHafftiosu. —species of Sarametra in which the centro-dorsal, which is 
wholly without spines, is more than half again as high as broad at the base, 
and its radial areas carry from three to four columns of cirrus-sockets; the 
spines on the ossicles of the division series and on the brachials are short, 
and are confined to the borders of the ossicles, and there is a slight develop¬ 
ment of synarthrial and articular tubercles. 

Description.^Tho centro-dorsal is elongate-conical, 8*5 mm. high by 5 mm. 
broad at the base. For about the basal third the sides cotiverge somewhat 
less rapidly than from that point onward. The tip is unusually acute. The 
sides are divided into five radial areas by bare inter-radial lines, which are 
not raised above the general surface ^)f the centro-dorsal except in one inter- 
radial area, where the median portion of the bare lines forms a low and 
inconspicuous ridge. These lines are at first from lialf as wide to quite as 
wide as the adjacent cirrus-sockets, but gradually narrow and become 
obsolete somewhere between the basal iialf and terfninal third of the centro- 
dorsal. Two of the radial areas contain proximally four closely-crowded 
columns of cirrus-sockets, the sockets of one column alternating with those 
of the columns on either side; between the end ot the proximal third and 
half of the centro-dorsal these four columns of cirrus-sockets pass over into 
three. Another radial area has proximally three columns, and along the 
right-hand border a few sockets representing a fourth column, and tiie two 
remaining radial areas have three columns of sockets from base to apex. 
There are thirteen or fourteen sockets to a column, of which the proximal 
4 to 6, which are larger and better formed than the others, alone appear to 
have been functional. But well-formed sockets continue to the apex of the 
centro-dorsal, which is wholly without spines. 

None ot the cirri are preserved beyond the base. The longest stump 
remaining consists of three segments which do not difl'er from tliose in the 
largest cirri of S, triserialis. 

The ends of the basal rays are prominent as tubercles in the inter-radial 
angles bridging over the regions between the shallow subradial clefts. 

The surface and distal border of the radials are wholly without spines. 
The division series and arms resemble those of S, triserialisy but are pro¬ 
portionately stouter and also more rugged, with a slight development of 
synarthrial and articular tubercles. The animal is much less spinous than 
S* triserialis» The spines on the proximal and distal edges of the elements 
of the division series and lower oblong brachials, though very numerous, are 
short. The lateral borders of the axillaries and of the second brachials bear 
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a series of webbed spines which are moch longer than these fonnd elsewhere* 
The outer brachials have a group of long and veiy closely set spines in the 
middle of the distal border, but much shorter spines elsewhere. 

Pi is 8 ram. long with about 17 segments, of which the first is nearly half 
again as long as the maximum width, the second and third are somewhat 
shorter, the fourth is half again ns long ns broad, the fifth is twice as long as 
broad, and the remainder are greatly elongated. The pinnule is slender, 
gradually tapering, and becomes filiform in the outer portion. The first 
three segments have the corners on the side turned toward the arm very 
broadly rounded off. 

P, is about 10 mm. long with about 15 segments, resembling Pi, but 
slightly less slender. Pj is slightly longer than Pj, stouter and less fiexible, 
and tapering more gradually. 

Subfamily HELiOHSTBiHiB. 

PROHA.caooBiHUS KBRauGLEHSis P. H. Carpenter. 

Promachocrintis kergtteletisis P. H. Carpenter, 1888, ^Challenger* HeporU, Zotil. 
xxvi, part 60, 360, pL 1, figs. 1 a-d; pi. 70. 

Locality .—^Terra Nova’ station 341. One large specimen. 

Anthombtha adriani (Bell). 

Antedon adti'iani Bell, 1908, Nat. Antarctic Exped. iv (Echinodermit), 4, pi. 2, 

Locality .—^Terra Nova’ station 314. Four specimens. 

Discovery. —No. 10 hole. Two very small specimens. 

Subfamily Bathtmetkinas. 

Tonrometra MULTiciRRA, sp, n. (PL 42. fig. 8 ; PL 44. fig. 16.) 

Locality .—South of Lombok, Lesser Sonda Islands (lat. 9® 06' 1.5" S., 
long. 116® 27' 10" E.), 700 fathoms, C.S. ‘ Cable,’ Eastern and Associated 
Telegraph Co. 

Biagnom .—A large species of Tonrometra in which the arms are about 
45 inm. long, and the cirri are about XL, 2.5-28, about 12 mm. long, with 
the longest segments (the fourth-fifth) about half again as long as broad. 

Detoription. —'I’he centro-dorsal is apparently ronnded conical, and is 
almost completely covered with cirrus-sockets, which decrease markedly in 
size from the periphery to the apex. 

The cirri are about XL, 25-28, about 12 mm. long. The apical cirri are 
about one-fourth the length of the peripheral, slender and delicate, with 14 
segments. In the long peripheral cirri the first segment is short, the second 
is half again as broad as long, the third is one-third again as long as broad, 
and the fourth and fifth are the longest, about half again as long as broad. 
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The following segments decrease in lengtli, becoming as long as broad on the 
ninth and very slightly broader than long in the terminal third of the cirri. 
The second-fourth segments are somewhat constricted centrally with flaring 
and slightly overlapping distal ends, this feature soon dying away distally. 
The outer segments which are no longer than broad—that is, the segments 
from the seventh, eighth, or ninth onward—have a rather broad median 
carination in the mid-dorsal line, the crest of which is in profile at first 
evenly convex, the maximum height of the convexity later becoming sub- 
terminal. The opposing spine is prominent, conical, arising from the entire 
dorsal surface of the penultimate segment, with the apex median to sub- 
terminal. The terminal claw is rather stout, slightly longer than the 
penultimate segment, and strongly curved. In the small apical cirri the 
longest earlier segments are about half again as long as broad, and the outer 
are about as long as broad. 

The distal border of the radials is even with the rim of the centro-dorsal. 
The I Bri are short with strongly converging lateral borders and the distal 
border incised by the posterior projection from the axillary. The I Br 2 
(axillaries) are broadly pentagonal, about as long as broad. The lateral 
edges are about as long as those of the 1 Bri, with which they make a broadly 
obtuse angle. 

The 10 arms are about 45 mm. long. The first brachials are very short, 
wedge-shaped, from two to three times as long exteriorly as interiorly, 
interiorly united in the basal third, the inner sides diverging at an obtuse 
angle from the point of contact. The second brachials are rather more 
than twice as large as the first, and are irregularly quadrate in shape. The 
first syzygial pair (composed of brachials 3 + 4) is somewhat broader than 
long. The next four brachials are slightly wedge-shaped, about twice as 
broad as the median length. After the second syzygy the brachials become 
triangular, slightly longer than broad, and soon very obliquely wedge-shaped 
and longer than broad, becoming still more elongate distally. The distal 
ends of the brachials are not produced or modified. 

Syzygies occur between brachials 3 + 4, 9 + 10, and 14 + 15, and distally 
at intervals of two muscular articulations. 

Pi is 4*5 mm. long, exceedingly slender, with Ifi segments, of which the 
first is much broader than long, the second is broaiier than long, the third is 
nearly as long as broad, the fourth is longer than broad, and those following 
rapidly become greatly elongated with expanded and finely spinous distal ends. 

Pj resembles Pi, but is slightly stouter basally and somewhat shorter, with 
14 segments, of w^hich the second is as long as broad, and the third is longer 
than broad. 

Pa is markedly stouter than the preceding pinnules, and appears to be 
slightly shorter than Pa 
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Remarks .—This new form appears to be related to T. remata^ from which 
it is distinguished by its more numerous cirri, which have more numerous 
segments. 


Family NOTOCRINID J3. 

NoTooBiKus YiBiLis Morteiisen. 

Nctocrmus virUis Mortensen, IQIS, Wiss. Ergeb. d. achwed. Sudpolar Exped. 1901- 
1903, vi, Lief. 8 (1918), p. 2, pi. 1, figs. 1-5; pi. 2, figs. 1-4; pis. 8-4. 

Locality .—^ Terra Nova ’ station 341. One specimen, with the arms about 
160 mm. long. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Platb 40. 

Fig. 1. Iconoffietra $i)eema, sp. ii., the type-specimen, x 2. 

2. IcoHometra speeioBa, sp. n., the type-specimen viewed from the other side, with a 

post-radial series removed to show the pinnules. X 2. 

3. Thalassometra 2 >eripolos^ sp. n., the type-specimen. X 2. 

4. Thakmometra penftolos, sp. ii., the lower portion of a post-radial series from the 

type-specimen, showing the proximal pinnules. X 2. 

Platb 41. 

Fig. 5. Stenometra diplax, sp. n., the type-specimen, x 2. 

6. Pamtneira ajax, sp. n., the type-specimen. Natural size. 

7. Paramstra t^ax, sp. n., a detached post-radial series from the type-specimen, 

showing the proximal pinnules. Natural size. 

Platb 42. 

Fig. 8 . Tmrometra multicirra, sp. n., the type-specimen, x 2. (See also PL 44. fig. 16.) 
9. Orotalometra eridanella, sp. n., the type-specimen. Natural size. 

10. Periuometra occidentalis, sp. n., the type-specimen. Natural size. 

Platb 43. 

Fig. 11. Sarametra nicobariea, sp. n., the type>8pecimen. x 2. 

12. IridofMtra maxima, sp. u., the type-specimen, with one post-radial series removed 

to show the lower pinnules, x 2. 

13. Iridometra maxima, sp. n., the type-specimen, dorsal view, x 2. 

Platb 44. 

Fig. 14. Dscamstra aHaudcs A. H. Clark, the specimen described, x 2. 

16. Zygometra ecfnata A. H. Clark, the 14-armed specimen from north-west of Penang. 
Natural size. 

16. Tonromstra muMcirra, sp. n., the type-specimen, with one post-radial series 
removed to show the lower pinnules. X 2. (See also PL 4a fig. 8.) 
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. [Synonyms are printed in itaiia, A star * denotes the first publication of a 
name; a dagger t denotes a fossil. The absence of an authority is due 
to omission by the respective authors.] 


Abies religiose, mentd., 542. 

Abrolhos Islands, Alcyonaria, 479. 
Acabana dakini X. Thorpe^^ 482,621, 626. 

— serrata Ridley^ aiT., 523. 

Acanthion, parasitised by Wellcomia, 16. 
Acanthocheilonema, hosts, 23. 

Acartia Clausi Qkiln\^ distrib., 222, 223, 
224, 292, 307,310. 

Accalathura Barnard*^ 147. 

— borradalei (Btebd,), 149. 

— crassa, Barnard ♦, 149. 

— crenulata {Rich,)y 147. 
-gigas(fr4t<irf.), 148. 

Achorutes Tempi,, 201, 634. 

— barber! Uandech,*, 637; distrib., 66]. 

— buxtoni J, M, Brmon *, 203. 

— muscorum l'empL,\b37 ; distrib., 560, 

661. 

— tigridis J, M, Brown *, 201. 

Acoetidse from the vicinity of the Panama 

Canal, 668. 

Acropora sp., at Moorea, 609, 610; at 
Tahiti, 679, 680, 581, 582, 684, 687, 
690. 

A^nomelra eetUosa P. H. Carp., 636. 

— stelligera P. H. Carp., 636. 

Actinomonas mirabilis S, Kent, 9,11. 
Acuaria hosts, 23; larval stages, 18. 
iEgisthus aculeatos Qieshr,, distrib., SOI, 

310. 

— dttbius O. O. Bare, distrib., SOI, 307, 

810. 

^ mncronatus Oktibr,, distrib., 300, 307, 
310. 


ifltideopsis rpHltUerraim Q. O. Sars, 248. 

— rostrata, G, 0. Sinrs, distrib., 248, 308. 
^Etideus armatus {Boeeh), distrib., 246, 

306,308. 

— Qiesbrechti C/eiie, distrib., 247, 306. 
Agaiua atra, host, 197. 

— roloiiorum, host, 196. 

— mossambica Fettre, host, 193. 

— nupla, host, 197. 

— stellio, hoht, 196. 

I Agaricoides Simpe , 515; mentd., 619. 

— alcocki, mentd., 516, 516, 618. 

— simpsoni L, Thorpe"*^, 482, 516,525. 

I Aga\ 0 americana, mentd., 542. 

— sp., montd., 643,644, 549. 
Agriostoiuum, hosts, 22. 

Aiuigniaptiloii haswelli 1, Dean*, a new 

Alcyonarian type, described, 337. 
Alcyonaria of the Abrolhos Islands, 
Western Australia (Thorpe), 479 
new genus Ainigmaptilon, described, 
337. 

Alcyonium Linn,, 494. 

— digitaluiu Linn,, 482, 499, 524. 

-, yellow variety, mentd., 620. 

— pachyclados Kltmz,, 524; mentd., 494, 

495. 

— sphieropliorutii Klunz,, var. australiensis 

L, Thorpe*, 482, 495, 499, 624. 

-var. littoraUs L, Thorpe *, 482, 497, 

99,524. 

-var. saxigena L. 2%orpe*, 482,496, 

409, 524. 

Alecto paltnata J. Mull., 641. 
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Aleoto parvicirra J. Mull., 637. 

— reptiautin, 639. 

‘Alert’ Expedition, Polyckaota, 87, 811. 
Alertigorgia orieutalis Ridley^ 528. 

Allantion lacliyploon SandoUf 11. 

Alytefl obstetricans. Dr. Kammerer'fi experi¬ 
ments with, referred to, 432; nuptial 
callosities, 434. 

Amira, hosts, 21. 

Ammothea, 608. 

Amosba diploidea Hartmann ^ Niiglery 10. 

— proteus (JPallas) Leidy^ 10. 

— terricola Gh*eef, 10. 

Amphileptus sp., 10. 

Aniphinietra onsifer (A, H. Clark), 640. 

~ molleri {A. H, dark), 640. 

Amphinome .lukesi Baird^ 70. 

— niHda Haswell, 70. 

— pukhra Horst, 70. 

— sencata Fischli, 72. 

Amphinomidse collected by H.M.8. ‘Alert,’ 

(1881-821,70. 

Amphitretidsp, radula, 107. 

Ananthura Barnard *, 136. 

— abyssorum {Norm, ^ Stebb,)^ 137. 

— ovalis Barnard ♦, 136. 

— sulcaticauda Barnard*, 130. 

Anaspides, maxillary gland in, 443, 444; 

pattern of maxillary glands in, 439; 
sphincter valves of the maxillary 
gland in, 444 447. 

Ancylostoma, hosts, 16. 

— braziliense, hosts, 20. 

— caniniim, hosts, 20. 

Anisonema minus Sandon, 12. 

Annamotra occidentalis (A, II, Clark), 659. 
Anomalocera Patersoni Tempi,, 292. 
Anostraca, maxillary gland in, 442. 
Anseres, egg- and body-weight in, 460/ 

461, 465. 

Antedon, mentd., 600. 
adriani Bell, 662. 

— andersmi P. H. Carp., 640, 

— carpenieri Bell, 646. 

— crenulata P. H. Carp., 639. 

— diecoidea P. H. Carp., 646, 

— Bell, 641. 

— klunzingeri Hartlaub, 641. 

— manea P. H. Carp., 641. 

— microdibcm Bell, 637. 

— quinqueco9tata P. H. Carp*, 647« 


Antedon oerrata A. H. Clark, 658. 

— oerripinna P. H. Carp., 646. 

— Bpinifera P. H, Carp., 647. 

— UderoBa P. H. Carp., 658. 

Antennal glands of some Euphausiaeea, 
460; of Gennadas elegans, 450. 
Anthelia, mentd., 488. 

Anthelura Abrm. ^ Btebb,, 185. 

— elongata Norm. ^ Btebb,, 185. 

— remipes Barnard, 136. 

— truncata (HanBon), 185. 

Antliomastus, mentd., 500. 

Anthometra adriani (Bell), 662. 

Anthura, Leach, 129. 

— affime Chilton, 144. 

— gracilis 130. 

Anthiiridie, A Revision of the Family 
(Barnard), 109-160; morphology of 
the, 110; biology of the, 125; classi¬ 
fication of the, 127; key to genera, 
128. 

Apanthura, Stebb,, 141. 

— afncann Barnard, 142, 

— coppingeri Banmrd*, 142. 

— dubia Barnard, 141. 

— sandalensis Stehb., 141. 

— senegalensis Bammd*, 143. 

— xenocheir 8tM,, 142. 

Aphis rumicis L., Intermediates in, and 
their relation to the alate and apterous 
viviparous females (Davidson), 467. 
Aphroditidm collected by H.M.S. ‘Alert,’ 
1881 -82 (C. C. Monro), 65. 

Aphrogenia nigropunctata Iloret, 66. 

Apple, mentd., 622. 

Apteryx, egg- and body-weight in, 469, 
465. 

A pus, maxillary gland in, 441. 

Arcella discoides Ehrenb,, 10. 

Aryee comanguineuB Clarke t, 360. 
ArtotroguB ohyBBieoluB T. Scott, 296. 
AeapheUaB homfrayi\, 347. 

Ascaridia columbse, hosts, 20. 

— perspicillum, hosts, 20. 

Ascaris lumbricoides, hosts, 20. 

Asellus, antennal gland of, 449. 

Aspidodera, hosts, 22. 

Assulina muscorum, Oreef, 10. 

ABterioB pectinata Linn., 6^. 

Asterometra cristota A, H. Clark, 647. 

— mirifioa A, H, Clark, 647. 
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A^treans at Moorea, 610; at Rarotonga, | 
619. 

Atractis, hosts, 22. 

Augaptilus, 283* 

— latieeps Farran, 289. 

— longicaudatus {Clau$), dUtrib., 288, 

307, 310. 

Axelia, cranial roofing-bone«i, 85. 


Balssnoptera, Oestodes parasites of, 161. 

— borealis, host of Priapocephalus grandis, 

162; host of Tetrabothricua aflfinis, 

163. 

intermedia, host of Priapocephalus 
grandis, 162. 

— musculus, host of Priapocephalus 
grandis, 161 ; host of Tetrabothricua 
aifinis, 103. 

Balantiophorua sp., 8,11. 

Barnard, K. II., A Revision of the Family 
Anthuridao (Crustacea laopoda), 100- 
160. 

Barringtonia sp. at Moorea, 616. 

Bather, F. A., on the meaning of the terms 
** Binary *’ and ** Binominal,” 29-35. 
Bathmostomum, hosts, 21. 

Bathus pusiUus Sara f, 346, 

Bathyida Farran ♦, 290; mentd., 225. 

— remota Farran*, 299; distrib., 310; 

mentd., 225. 

Bathynella, maxillai^ gland in, 444. 

Baylis, H. A., Some Considerations on the 
Host-Distribution of Parasitic Nema- 
todes, 13-23; Some Tetrabothriid 
Cestodes from Whales of the Genus 
Balaenoptera, 161-172, 

Belascaris, nematode parasitic in Carni¬ 
vores, 15,22; hosts, 22. 

— marginata, hosts, 20. 

— mystax, hosts, 20. 

Benthoctopus benyi, radula, 99. 

Binominal ” and ** Binaiy ” in Biological 
Nomenclature, 29-35. 

Biological Races, in Hyponomeuta padella 
L. (W. H. Thorpe), 621; play an im¬ 
portant part in the evolution of new j 
species, 626. 

Biomyxa vagans Leidy, 9,10. 
ffirdi, relation between egg- and body- 
weight in, 457* 


Biscayan Plankton.—Part XIV. The Cope- 
poda (G. P. Farran), 219-310. 

Bodo saltans Ehrenh., 11. 

Body-weight in Birds, 467. 

Bombinator igneus, nuptial callosities, 434. 

— pachypus, nuptial callosities, 434. 
Brochyclonus, hosts, 22. 

Brain corals” at Rarotonga, 616. 

Brain-weight and body-weight in mammals, 
461. 

Branchiopoda, pattern of maxillary glands 
in, 439. 

British Museum Collections, some recent 
Crinoids in, 635. 

Brown, J. M., Collembola from Mesopo¬ 
tamia, 201-218. 

Bufo vulgaris, nuptial callosities, 433 et 

Calarmra Boone, 162. 

Calaims, mentd., 235. 

— brevicornii Lubb., distrib., 229. 

— carinatus Kriiyer, distrib, 229, 308. 

— dnmarchicus (^t/mter), distrib., 226,306, 

308. 

— gracilis Dana, distrib., 229, 306, 308. 

— minor (dans), distrib., 228. 

— tenuiconiis Dona, distrib., 227,306,308. 
Calathura horradalei Stebb., 147. 

— brachiata (Stimps,), 152. 

— crenulata Rich., 147. 
yiyas Whitel., 147. 

— norvegica Sars, 162. 

— sladeni Stebb., 148. 

Callozostron mirabilis, 337. 

Calocalanus contractus Fatran *, 234, 

mentd. 225. 

— styliremis Giesb,, distrib, 234. 

— tenuis Farran*, 236; mentd., 226. 
Calometra alecto A. H. Clark, 646. 

— discoidea (P. PT. Carp,), 646. 
Calophyllum sp. at Moorea, 615. 

Calotermes sp., mentd., 544. 

Calotes versicolor, host, 196. 

CamallanuB, hosts, 23. 

Cancer, antennal gland in, 453. 

Candacia armata Boeck, 291. 

— gradlimana Farran, 292. 

— rotundata Wolfenden, distrib., 291, 

807. 

tenuimana Oiesbr., distrib., 292,807. 
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Cannon, H. G., On the Feeding Me^anistns 
of Hmiocypris vidua (O. F, Muller)^ 
325*8d5; On the Poet-Embryonic De¬ 
velopment of the Fairy Shrimp, 401* 
416. 

Cannon, H. G., and Menton, S. M., Notes 
on the Segmental Excretory Organs of 
Crustacea,—^I,~IV., 439, 

Capillaria, hosts, 22, 

Capillaster sentosa (P. H: Carp,), 63G. 
Carboniferous Scorpion Eobuthus Fritech, 
Morphology of (Wills), 87-96. 
Carcinus, antennal jglaud in, 453. 

Carinatm, egg- and body-weight in, 464. 
Carpentaria sp. at Tahiti, 581. 

Cassowary, egg- and body-weight in, 459. 
Casiiarina sp. at Moorea, 615; at Raro¬ 
tonga, 616. 

Casuarius, egg- and body-weight in, 406. 

— novse-hollandife, egg- and body-weight 

in, 459. 

Catoptometra luagniHca A, H, Chrk,6S7, 
Cavernularia elegans, 338. 

— obesa, 338. 

Cavolinia inOexa, feeding mechauisin, 4)8. 
CentrangaptiliiH, 288. 

— Rattrayi, distrib. ( T, Scott), 290, 307. 
Centropages Cliierchias Gieabr,, 269. 

— typicus Ki'oi/er, distrib., 224, 269, 307, 

309. 

Oeiitropyxis aculeate var. ecomis (Ehrenb,) 
Leidy, 10. 

— Imvigata Penard, 10. 

CephalophaneM refulgens G, O. Sara, dis¬ 
trib., 268, 309. 

Cephalopod radula, seriation and asym¬ 
metry, 99’ 108, 

Cephnlothamnlon c^^lopum Stein, 11. 
Ceratodus, cranial roofing-bones, 81, 85. 
Cercoinonas crassicauda Akxieff, 9, 11. 

— ovatua KUhe, 11. 

Cestodes from Whales, 161. 

ChflBtacanthus magnificus {Gruhe), 658. 
Chapman, F., and Parr, W. J., Tertiary 

Foraminifera of Victoria, Australia, 
373. 

Cherry, mentd., 623. 

Chilodon cucullus (0. P. Mu^*) Fhrenb,, 

11 . 

Cbiridiellamacrodactyla G. 0,distrib., 
248,308, 


Chlridiui armatus G. 0. Sare^ distrib.! 247, 
306,306. 

— gracilis Farran, distrib., 248. 

** mnltiserratns ( Wo^en^)^ distrib., 248, 
808. 

—■ naeutm With, 248. 

** Poppei OiMr., distrib., 247. 
Chirocephalus, maxillary gland in, 442, 
444; sphincter valves of the maxillary 
gland in, 444-447. 

— diaphanus, post-embryonic develop¬ 

ment, 401-416. 

Chirundina parvispina (Farran), distrib., 
255, 309. 

— Stieetei Oieabr,, distrib., 224, 254, 306, 

309. 

Chlamydophrys stereorea Cienk,, 10. 
Cbloeia flava (Pallae), 71. 

— fusca McItdoBh, 72, 

Choenia sp., 10. 

Choniangium, hosts, 21. 

Ciliary Feeding Mechanisms in the Theco- 
soniatous Ptcropods, 417-429. 

Ciliata in soils collected by the 'Quest’ 
Expedition, 1921-22, 8,10. 

Clark, A. H., On some Recent Crinoids in 
the Collection of the British Museum, 
635. 

Clathraiia akalyx KUktk., 525. 

CUthria typica Carter, meutd., 479, 483; 

spiculation of, 485. 

Clausocalanus, 236. 

— arcuicomis (Dana), distrib., 237, 289, 

306,308. 

— furcatus, distrib., 237. 

— mastigophorus Claua, distrib., 239. 

— pfiululus, Farran^, 240; meutd., 225. 

— pergens Parr«»», 239; distrib., 221, 

222, 237,240, 306,308; mentd., 226. 
Clavularia mollis, the link between th * 
Stolonifera and Alcyonaeea, 488. 
Clytemnestra rostxata Brady, 300. 

— Bcutellata Dana, 300. 

Coconut at Moorea, 615. 

Codium op, at Moorea, 610. 

Coendou parasitised by WeUeomia, 16. 
Colanthura i^tcA, 158, 

— tenuis Jiieh,, 158. 

CoUembola horn Mesq[>ataiiua (J. M. 
Brown), 201-216 j bom Mexieo 
( H andsch in ), 533. 
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Oolpoda cueuUus Mhrenb,, 9,10. 

—* ateioii Maupasy 9,10. 

Oolponema ap,, 7, 11. 

Columbsd, egg- and body-weight in, 460, 
461, 466. 

OomanthuB parvicirra (•/. Mull,), 637. 
Ooinatella steliigera (P. JET. Carp,), 636. 
Oomatula brevipinna Pourt., 658. 

— earmata Lamk., 646. 
pectinata (Linn,), 636. 

— picta Gay, 646. 

— reynandii J. MUll., 639. 

— rotalaria Lamk., 636. 

Cominia oecidenialis A. II. Clark, 659. 
Oomlssia pectinifer A. H. Clark, 636. 
Compsonietra serrata (A, H, Clark), 658. 
OonsBarapax GMj6r.,distrib., 298,307,310. 
Conophrys salopiensU Gall.t* 346, 347. 
ContracsBeum, hosts, 17, 23; larval stages, 

18. 

Coppinger, R. VV., collections of Poly- 
chssta, 37-77. 

Coral Reefs of Tahiti, Moorea, and Raro¬ 
tonga (Crossland), 577. 

Coralline at Tahiti, 596. 

Coralline ’’ weed, at Tahiti, 581. 

Corals, Age of, past, 603, 605. 

Corina granulosa Qieibr., 298. 

CorycsBus anglieus Lubh., 298. 

— furcifer ClauB, 299. 

Corythion dubium Tardn., 10. 

Cranial roofing-bones in the Dipnoi (Good¬ 
rich), 79-86. 

Crassicauda crassicauda {CrepL), parasite 
of Whales, 161. 

Crataegus oxycanthus, mentd., 623. 
Cremastocephalus Schott, distrib., 550. 

Creseis acicula, feeding mechanism, 419. 
Crinotds, some recent, in the Collection of 
the British Museum (Clark), 035. 
Crinometra brevipinna (Poai'f.), 658. 
Cristellaria Lamk,^, 387. 

— articulata (Jteusa) f, 389. 

— calcar (Xifm.)t, 390. 

— convergens Bornemanuf, 389. 

— crepidula (J^hhtcl ^ Moll) t, 387. 

— — var. gladius Fhilipin’^, 388. 

— cultrata {Montfort) t, 3^. 

— dcngata 4'Orb, f, 388. 

— gcmmata Bradyi, 388. 

— gibba (W.t, 888. 
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Cristellaria (Phil.) Chapman f, 888, 

— orbicularis {d'Orb,)% 390. 

— ornata (d^Orb.) f, 391. 

— paucicostata Chapmanf*, 889. 

— protrocta Bomemann f, 388, 

— reniformis d'Orb, t, 889. 

— rotulata {Lamk.) f, 390. 

Crossland, 0., Coral Reefs of Tahita, 
Moorea, and Rarotonga, 577; col¬ 
lector, 553. 

Crossocephalus, parasitic nematode, 15. 
Crossophorus, hosts, 22. 

Crotalometra eridanella A, H, Clark*, 654. 
Cruregens Chilton, 157. 

— fbntanus ChiUon, 157. 

Crustacea, Notes on the Segmental Excre¬ 
tory Organs of (Cannon Sc Man ton), 
439. 

Cryptopygus, its place in relation to other 
genera of Collerabola, 539-541. 

— antarcticus, mentd., 539. 

Ctenocalanus vanns Oiesbr., distrib., 241, 

306, 308. 

Ctenocella, 523. 

— pectinata FaUat, 526. 

Ctenodus, cranial roofing-bones, 81, 84, 
Cubans secutor H. G. Jackson *, 25-27. 
CuculidsB, egg- and body-weight in, 465. 
Cuculus canorus, egg- and body-weight in, 
459, 465. 

— spp., egg' aud body-weight in, 465. 
Cunningham, J. T., On the nuptial cal¬ 
losities of Frogs and Toads from the 
Lamarckian point of view, 431. 

Cutler, D. W. See Sandon, H. 

Cyathura Norm. ^ Stebb., 139. 

— carinata {Kroyer), 140. 

— crucis Batmard *, 141. 

— indica Barnard*, 140. 

— pusilla Stebb., 140. 

— slamensis Barnard *, 140. 

Cyclidium glaucoma Ehrenb,, 11. 

— sp., from South Georgia, 2. 
Cylicostomum, hosts, 21. 

Cylindropharynx, hosts, 21. 

Oyllometra albopurpurea, mentd., 649. 

— anomalia, mentd., 649. 

— manca (P. H. Carp.), 641. 

— moUis A. H. Clark, 643, 

Cymbulia peronii, feeding mechanism, 422. 
Cyphodeirus Nic., 215. 

58 
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Cyphod«rwi(i^.)» 

Qyphoderui TuUb., 216. 

— fljnaraniis J. M. Broum*f 216 . 
C^pridopsis vidtut^ 826. 

Cypris, maxillwry gland in, 446 . 


Dakin, W. J., communication by (Thorpe), 
479. 

Dalmanitinaaocialis (5<WTai«fe)t, 346,860. 
Daphnia magna, maxillary gland in, 442. 

— pulex, maxillary gland in, 442. 

Davidson, J., Intermediates in Aphis 

rumicis L. and their relation to the 
alate and apterous viviparous females, 
467. 

Dean, Isobel, Ainigmaptilon haBmlli, a 
new Alcyouafian Type, 337. 

Decametra alaud® A, H. Clarkf 642. 

— mollis (A.-Er.Cto^), 643. 

Decrusia, hosts, 21, 

Deffeeria, Nic., 206. 

Dendronephthya Kiikth.f 60o. 

— florida (Bsp.)i 624; aff., 606. 

— folifera Putter, 482, 606, 626. 

— michaelseni Kukth,, 625. 

_-var. IsBvis Kukth*, 626. 

— nigrescens Kukth; afF., 606. 

_var. abrolhosa L, Thorpe •, 482, 606, 

524. 

Dendrophyllia sp. at Tahiti, 681. 

Dentalina aeuta d’Orb. t, 386. 

— bouenm d’Orb. t> 382. 

—. communis d’Orb.+, 881. 

— consobriHU d Orb. t» 381. 

— elepantissirna d’Orb.t? 381. 

— emaeiata Reusst, 382. 

_ farcwien Reusstj 382. 

^ fissicostata Giimbel t> 384. 

— lorneiana d’Orb.t, 382. 

_ multUineata Bornomann +, 386. 

— pauperatu d’Orb. t» 882. 

— retrorsa Reusst^ 388. 

— roemeri Neugeborent, 388. 

— seutipluiuta d’Orb. t> 384. 

— soluta Reuss f, 888. 

Dichrometra afra A, K, C/orfc, 641. 

— dagellata var. afra A, H. Clark, 641. 
Dictyocaulus amEeldi, parasitic nematode, 

16. 

Diego Alvares, soil protosoa 4 


Difflugia aronla tmdy, 10. 

— eonstriota (Khrmb,) 10. 

— globulus (iS6re«6.) WuJHeh,\0* 

—. oblonga JEfcrwi^., 10. 

—> 8pp., mentd., 6. 

Dimastigammba agilis Morqf, 11* 

— gruberi (Sehardit^) Akxieff, 6, 7, 9, 

10 . 

Dinobothrium van Bemden, oompared with 
Tetrabothrius JBud., 171. 

Dioctophyme, hosts, 17, 28; larval stages, 
18. 


— renale, hosts, 20, 21. 

Diopatra sp., described, 68. 

Dipkhoihrium van Beneden, 169,171. 

— ajffine Lbnnberg, 168,169. 

Dipnoi, cranial roofing-bones, 79. 

Dipterus platycepbalus, cranial roofing- 

bones, 81,82. 

— valenciennesii, cranial roofing-bones, 


88 . 

Discoglossus pictus, nuptial callosities, 
484. 

Disseta atiantica WoUbnden, 279, 

— palumboi Oiedyr,, distrib., 279, 309. 
Distichopora sp. at Tahiti, 581. 

Donatia, mentd., 486. 

Drommus, egg- and body-wmght in, 466. 
Drosophiea sp., mentd., 642. 


Echinocephalus, hosts, 22. 

Echinoderms at Tahiti, 592. 

Echinogorgia sp. aff. pseudosassopo KoU,, 
626. 

Egg-weight and Body-weight in Birds, 
relation between (Huxley), 467. 
Eisothistos ITeiw., 188. 

— antarcticus Vanh,, 184. 

— atlantictts Vanh*, 184. 

— vermiformis Hasw,, 184. 

Eledonella diaphana, radola, 102. 

— massyse Bobson, radola, 107. 

— microootyla, radula, 107. 

Elephant Island, soil protosoa, 2. 
Elephants, genera of nematodes paratitic 

in, 14,21. 

EUisella, 628. 

— calamus 6Stfitisr, 626. 

Enehelys faidmen iSlreii6., 10. 
Entomobrya Sand; 206. 
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Entomobrya decemfaseiata Pack,, diatrib., 
542,560. 

— lanuginoaa Nie,^ 208. 

^ musoorum iVtc., mentd., 543. 

— nivalis X., mentd., 643. 

— obscurella J. M, Brown 206. 
EutomobryidsB from Mesopotamia, 206. 
Entosiphon sulcatum Du/., 12. 

Entotolmia inar^nala Montagu, var. quad- 

rata Williamson f, 377. 

Eobuthus Fritschf morphology of, 87,96. 

— rakovnicensis FriUch, mentd., 92. 
Equinurbia, hosts, 21. 

Erethiaon parasited by Wellcomia, 16. 
Ermine Moths, biological races of, 621. 
p]stheria, maxillary gland in, 439, 441, 
442, 444. 

Euaugaptilus, 288. 

— hecticus {Oiesbr.)^ distrib., 288, 307. 

— humilis Fan*an ♦, 289; mentd., 226. 

— laticeps {O. 0. Sdrs), distrib., 289, 307, 

310. 

— magnus ( JVol/eTtden), distrib., 289, 307. 

— palumboi (Gieibr,), distrib., 288, 307, 

310. 

Eucalanus crassus Otesbr,, distrib., 231, 

306.308. 

— clongatus (Dana), distrib., 230, 232, 

306, 308. 

Fucanmculata Grtthei Malaquin & De- 
horne, 72. 

Eucbmta acuta Oiesbr,, distrib., 224, 266, 
306, 809, 

— barbata Brady, distrib., 256, 309. 

— gracilis (?. 0. Saro, distrib., 224, 255, 

306.309. 

—> quadrata Farran, distrib., 255. 

— sp. imm., distrib., 309. 

— spinosa Giodtr., distrib., 256. 

Euchirella bitumida With, distrib., 253. 

— curtieauda Dtesftr., distrib., 223, 224, 

251, 306, 308. 

— measinensis (CAius), distrib., 252, 306. 

— rostrata Clam, distrib., 251* 

Euglypha bryopbila Brown, 10. 

— ciliata var. glabra Waiko, 10. 

— Issvis (JShntd^*) Forty, 10. 

— rotunda WaHes, 10. 

tttbercukta Dwf*, 10. 

— var. minor (TVirdii.) Hopk*, 10. 


Eumetra aphrodite A, R. Clark, 660. 
Eunephthya, affinity to Gersemia, 610. 

— abrolhosa Z. Thorpr*^ 482,511, 526. 

— brochi Z Thorpe*, 482, 613, 625. 

— whitei Z. Thorpe *, 482,612, 526. 
Eunice antennata Sao., 53; at Tahiti, 

582. 

— Pranklini C. C. A. Monro ♦, 66. 

— Oruhei Gravier, 66. 

— lita (Chamberlin), 64 

— micropiou Marenx., 66. 

— siciliensis Grttbe, 58; mentd., 582. 

— tubifex Crossland, 68. 

Eunicidas collected by H.M.S. ' Alert ^ 
(1881-82), 53. 

Euonymus, mentd., 622. 

— europaeus, mentd., 080. 

— japonicus, mentd., 627. 

Eupanthalis kiubergi McIntosh, 568, 
Euphaiisia superba, antennal gland in, 450. 
Euphausiacea, antennal glands in, 460. 
Euphione, mentd., 564. 

Euplexaura albida JSUkth,, 626. 

— flabellata Brock, 526. 

— kiikenthali Brock, 526, 

Eurypteriis, 95, 96, 

Eurythoe complanata (Pallas), 70. 
Eiistrongylides, hosts, 23. 

Eustrongylus gigas, hosts, 17. 

Euthalanessa oculnta M^Intosk, 52. 
Exanthura Barnard, 180. 

— hliforuiis (Lucas), 131. 

— macrura Barnard, 131. 

Excretory Organs of Crustacea, 439; of 
Lophogaster typicus, 447. 


Fairy Shrimp, post-embryonic develop¬ 
ment (H. G. Cannon), 401. 

Falconiforiups, egg- and body-weight in, 
459, 460, 406. 

Faroella fmdtiserrata Wolfenden, 248. 

Farran, G. P., Biscayan Plankton coll, 
during a cruise of H.M.S. * Research, 
1900.—Pt. 14, The Copepoda, 219- 
360. 

Favia sp. at Tahiti, 679, 584. 

Feeding mechanism of Pionocypris vidua 
(O. F, Muller), 326. 

Fissurina orhignyana Seguenzaf, 377. 

53 * 
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Fiiwrmi sehlicMi A. Silyesirit, 877. 
FlabeUiaa efOrAf, 887. 

— oolithica 867. 

Flagellata in soils collected bj the' Quest ’ 
Expedition, 1921-22,7,11. 
Foraminifera, tertiaiy, of Victoria, Aus¬ 
tralia, 378. 

Fraxinus juglandifolius, mentd., 642, 646. 

— sp., mentd., 648, 646, 647. 

Friesea claviseta AxeU,t 686. 

iublwM Macnam., 686. 

Frogs, nuptial calloMties of, 481. 
Frondicularia Dejraneef, 885. 

— advena Cushman f, 885. 

— compta Brady 886. 

— inmqualis CoBtaf^ 385. 

Fungiid at Tahiti, 692. 


Gntanus Hoki Farran, 261. 

— Krappi, distrib., 249. 

— latifrons 0. Sars^ distrib., 261, 806, 

308. 

—- major Wolfenden, distrib., 249,306,808. 

— miles Giesbr^f distrib., 261. 

— minor Farran, distrib., 260, 306, 308. 

— pileatus Farran, distrib., 250, 306, 306. 
Gaidius aflinis O. O. Sotb, distrib., 249, 

08. 

— brevispinus G. 0. 8ar», distrib., 249. 

— major G. O. Sara, distrib* 249. 

— minutus G. O. Sara, distrib., 249, 308. 

— parviapinaa Farran, 256. 

— tenuispinus (G. O. Sara), distrib., 249, 

808. 

Galli, egg- and body-weight in, 468,466. 
Galonciis, hosts, 22; nematode parasitic in 
carnivores, 16, 22. 

Gammarus, maxillary gland in, 445. 

— pulex, antennal gland of, 449. 

Gardiner, J. S., communication by, 677. 
Gastrostyla sp., 11. 

Gechobia M4gn., compared with Ptery- 
gosoma, 191; key to species, 174. 

— australis Hirait, parasite of lisa^s, 176. 

— boulengeri JETtVst, parasite of lizard, 179. 

— clelandi Hint, parasite of lizards, 376. 

— diversipilis Hirat^, 183. 

— gehyrie Hirai*, 179. 

— gleadoviana Hirat *, 185. 
hindustanica Hint*, 188,18^ 188» 


Gcekolna indioa BSnt, 185. 
marmia TriigSrdh, 196. 

— latasti 186,191, 

loricata BarUae, 191, 

— midayana J9«r*sf, parasite of lizards, 179, 

— nanmanm BerL, 198. 

— papuana Hirat, parasite of liiards, 176, 

— simplex Hirat*, 186. 

— socotrensU JTirtf, 188. 

— tarantulsB TrSgdrdh^ 188. 

— taxana Banks, 199. 

^ turkestana Hirat*, 191. 

Geckobiella Hirat, 199, 

— texana {Banka), 109. 

— tromhidUformia BerL, 197. 

Gehyra oceanica, host, 379. 

— yunnanensis, host, 179. 

Gennades slogans, antennal gland in, 461- 
466. 

Geodia, mentd., 486. 

Gersemia, affinity to Eunephthya, 610; 
mentd., 616. 

— australiensis Z. Thorpe*, 482,514, 626. 
Gleba cordata, feeding mechanism, 424. 
Glyptometra tuberosa (P. H Carp,), 668. 
Gnathostoma hispidum, hosts, 21. 

— spinigerum, hosts, 20, 21. 

Gonatodes albogularis, host, 199. 
Gungylonema, larval stages, 18; hosts, 28. 
Gonostomum affine (Staine) Starki, 11. 
Goodrich, E. S., on the cranial roofing- 

bones in the Dipnoi, 79-86. 

Gough Island, soil protozoa, 4. 
Grammocephalus, hosts, 21. 

Graphidium, hosts, 22. 

Gromia sp., 10. 

Gyalocephalus, hosts, 21. 

Gyge, antennal gland of, 448. 
Gymnodactylus louisiadensis, host, 176. 

— platurus, host, 176. 

— pulchellus, host, 179. 

— russovi, host, 191. 


Habronema, hosts, 23. 

Hmmonchus contortus, hosts, 20, 21. 
Haliohondria, mentd., 486. 

Halimeda sp. at Tahiti, 592. 
Haliophasma Ham,, 181. 

— coronleauda Samaard*, 182. 

-- dakarenris fiamardl*, 188. 
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HAliopbaima purpurea Soiw.f IB2. 

—> trioarmata Barnard*, 132. 

Halopbila ep. at Tahiti, 692. 

Haloptilus acutifrone (Qieitr,), distrib., 
285,807,310. 

~ angoeticeps O, 0. 8ar$, distrib., 285. 

— bttlliceps Farran*^ 286; dietrib., 307; 

mentd., 225. 

— longicomis {Claui), distrib., 286, 307, 

810. 

— plumostts (Claui), distrib., 287, 307, 

810. 

Halosydna KMerg, 563; in need of re- 
Tision, 564. 

— australis (Kbg,), menid., 664. 

— brasiliensis Kinherg, aff., 566; mentd., 

564. 

— brevisetoea, aff., 664. 

— elegans (P) Kinberg, 567. 

—fulvovitUUa Horst, 41. 

—fiUwmttata Marenzeller, 41. 

— fusca Mulkr), mentd., 664. 

— fuscomarmorata (Orube), 666. 

— galapagensis C. C, A. Monro ♦, 666. 

— leucohyba (8ehmarda), aff., 667. 

— marginata mentd, 664. 

— mulleri {Or,), mentd., 664. 

— punctulata (<7r,), mentd., 564. 

— reticulata Johmon, 563. 

— samoensis {Or,), mentd., 564. 

— striata Kinberg, 41. 

Halteria grandinella (O. F. MmU,) Dt^\, 
11. 

Handschin, E., OoUembola from Mexico, 
583. 

Hannothoe areolata Orube, 43. 

— atra JSTorri, 48. 

balboensis C. C. A, Monro *, 560. 
hirauta Jbkneon, 558. 

Imigisetis (Orube), aff., 661. 

— lunulata Fauvel, 559. 

-TO. pacifica C. C, A, Monro*, 

669. 

— pdytrudia JMdare, aff., 569. 

— tamiinocttlata C C. A, Monro*, 42. 
HartmaneUa hyalina (Dongeard) Alexieff, 

e,ia 

Hawthcnii mentA, 622. 

Hriarotti, 0., data on his paper on egg- 
and body-weight in BibM, rearranged 
byJ.&Hiixky,467. 


Heliomecra, mentd., 660. 

Helkesimastix fescicola Woodcock, 11. 
Hemidactylus hrooki, 186,186. 

— gleadoTi, host, 186,186. 

— leschenaulti, host, 185,186,188. 

— turcicus, host, 188. 

Hemimysis, antennal gland of, 448,466. 
Hemirhabdus Grimaldi (Richard), distrib., 
284, 810. 

Hermenia acantholepis (Gi^ybe), 39. 

— verruculosa Orube, 40. 

Hermodice carunculata (Pallas), 70. 

— striata Kinberg, 72. 

Hesione, species-groups, 312. 

— Eugenias Kinberg, 312. 

— intertexta Orube, 311. 

— pantherina Rmo, 311. 

Hesionidse Orube, of 'Alert’ Exped., 
311. 

Heterakis papillosa, hosts, 20, 

Heterocheeta Grimaldi Giesbr. k Schmeil, 
284. 

Heterocbeilus, hosts, 22. 

Heterometra aspera A. M. Clark, 639. 

— crenulata (P. If. Carp,), 638. 

— reynaudii (/. MiilL), 639. 

— singularis A, H, Clark, 639. 

Heteromita celer (Klebs), 8,11. 

— globosa (Stein), 7, 9,11. 

— lens (0. F. Mueller) S, Kent, 7,11. 

— obovata (Letnm.), 7, 11. 

— OTata (Stein), 8,11. 

Heteromurus Wank,, 213. 

— mexicanus Handsch, *, 546; distrib., 

660. 

— sexoculatus J. M, Brovon *, 213. 
Heteroptilus acutilobus (Sars), 290. 
Heterorhabdiu abyssalis (Giesbr,), distrib., 

280, 307,310. 

— brevicomis (Dahl), distrib., 284, 3(»7, 

310. 

grandis Wolfenden, 279. 

— longicomis (Giesbt\), distrib., 283, 307, 

310. 

— norregicus Boeck, distrib., 280, 307, 

810. 

— papilliger ( Gaus), distrib., 282, 307. 

— robustus Farran, 288. 

spinifrons (Cfatis), distrib,, 282, 807, 
810. 

-i- yipera (Oinbr.), distrib., 284, 807. 
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Heteroxemia, abseneo in Abrolhos lalande 
noted, 487. 

— oapensiB, mentd., 487. 

Hibifcus sp., at Moorea, 615. 

BmerofMtm mwifer A. H. Clark, 640. 

— wolleri A. H. Clark, 640. 

Hippoljte, antennal gland in, 458,455. 

— variane, antennal gland in 453. 

Hirst, A. S., Paraeitio Mitea of the Sub¬ 
order Prostigmata (Trombidioidea) 
found on Lizards, 178-200. 

Hirstiella J?sr/., 197. 

^ trombidiiformis Berh^ 197. 

Histrio sp., 11. 

Homotrema sp. at Tahiti, 581. 

Horse tribe, genera of nematodes parasitic 
in the, 15, 21. 

Host-distribution of Parasitic Nematodes 
(H. A.Bayli8),18-23. 

Huxley, J. S., On the Belations between 
Egg-weight and Body-weight in 
Birds, 457. 

Hyla dolichopeis, ineutd., 487. 
Hyperhalosydna striata Augener, 41. 
Hypogastrura Bourl., 201. 

Hypogastrura C B., 584. 

— aqwitica Bourl., 534. 

— ariuata Nio,^ 534 j distrib., 551. 

— breyispina JPo/ir,, mentd., 635. 

— copiosa Fols.f 536; distrib., 651. 

— matura Foh.f var. mexioana Handsch,^^ 

585; distrib., 651. 

— murorum Bourl, mentd., 534. 
Hyponomeuta cognatella Hulm., 622- 

638. 

— euonymella, lAm,, 622, 626,627. 

— emnymcUa Scop., 622. 

— euonymi2^lL, 6^, 

— irrorella Hubn., 622, 626. 

— maliithella Zell., 622, 624. 

— maUvorella Quen., 622. 

— padella Z., biological races in (W. H. 

Thorpe), 621-684. 

— padi Zell., 622. 

— plumbella Sehiff., 622, 626. 

— Btanellus Thurb,, 622, 626, 627 

— variabHU Zell., 622, 624. 

— yigintipunctata Betz., 622,626. 
JBypiioalanus graeilU Wolfenden, 245. 
Hyssura Norm. ^ StM., 187. 

products Form* 4* BtM,, 187. 


Hyssura profunda Bamat^ 188. 

** Hyssura^ tpinieauda Walker, 147* 
Hystrichis, hosts, 28. 


Iconometra A. JET. Clark^, 648; mentd., 
635. 

— anisa ZT. X. Clark % 648. 

— bellona A, H. Clark*, 643. 

— speciosa A, H, 643. 

Idya, 299. 

Intermediates in Aphis rumicis L. (David¬ 
son), 407. 

Iphione Kinherg, 557. 

— magn^a Qrube, 556. 

— muricata Savtgny, 46. 

— ovata Kitiherg, 567. 

Iridomotra aphrodite A. IL Clark, 660. 

— maxima A, H, Clark*, 669. 

Irma latifrons Grube, 315. 

Isochmta ovalis Qiethr., distrib., 278, 809. 
Isopod, a new terrestrial from Zululand 
(H. G. Jackson), 25-27. 

Isotoma Bourl, 205. 

— minor Schff,, distrib., 642, 551. 

— palustris Tullb., 206. 

— viridis Zotir/., 205; distrib., 542, 561. 

--f. principalis, 206. 

-var. decorata J. M, Brown^, 205. 

-var. riparia (AVc.), 205. 

Isotomurus Bom., 206. 

— palustrisfilfM//.), 206; distrib., 542,550, 

561. 


Jackson, H. Q., description of a new terres¬ 
trial Isopod from Zululand, 25-27. 
Juncella juncea Pallas, 526. 

— gemmacea Fdw. 4r Haims, 526. 


Kammerer, Dr., his experiments with 
Alytes obstetricans referred to, 432. 
egg- and body-weight in, 459. 
Kupellonura Barnard'*, 146. 

— mediterranea Barnard*, 146. 


LiBtmonice brevepinnata Hartd, 66. 
— rugosa Herd, 66. 

Lagena WeXker ^ 
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tsg&a^ aUntctens Burrom 4* HcUand^ 
876, 

— distam« Parker 4* J<fne9 874. 

— elongftta (Ehrenk.) 1,874, 

— fayoso-pimctata Brady 876. 

•— gracilis WilBamion 874. 

^ bispida Beau t, 875. 

— lacunata Burrom 4* HoUand^^ 378. 

— Ittvls (Mimtaffu)\f 878. 

— marginata (IT. 4* B*) t, 876. 

-rar. oatenulosa Chapman t, 876. 

— marginato*peiforata Styu&naa t, 377. 

— orbignyana {8$g%tenza) t, 377. 

— plamigera Brady t, 375. 

— quadrata {WiUiameon)'^^ 377. 

— achlichti (A, Sikmtri) t, 377. 

— semistriata WtUiameon t, 874. 

— striata (4fOr6.)t, 374. 

— sttlcate(»".4*/0t,375. 

— _ var. interrupta WUUamem t, 875. 
LagcnidaSi tertiary, of Victoria (Australia), 

878. 

Lamarckian theory regarding the nuptial 
callosities of Frogs and Toads, 431. 
Lampronietia gyges (Belief 641. 

— klunzingeri (Hartlaub), 641. 

— palmata {J, Aftt//.),641, 

— preteeta (Liitk.), 641. 

Laridie, egg- and body-weight, 458, 460, 
461,465. 

Latrunculia, mentd., 485. 

Leanira Quatrefagesi 46. 

Leiperenia, hosts, 21. 

Lemnalia, mentd., 515. 

ZenUeuliteB rfA/uksta Lamk.f, 890. 

Leocrates oeamyrnaaB Hessle, 818. 

— chinensis Kinberg^ 813. 
diplognathus, C. C A, Jfoaro*, 318. 

— papillostts C. C, A, Monro ♦, 313. 

Loodice Uta Chamberlin, 54. 

Lepidameirla WobBter, 46. 

— gigas (JohnBon), 568. 

— Tirana (Blanch.), 1X2, 

Lepidasthenia Holmgren, 561. 

— comma Benbam, 44. 
elegana, mentd., 561. 

— irregtdeaie Bhlers, 662. 
mbsikoiensis PatU, 561. 

L^dastheniella C« C, A, Monrc *, 48. 

— comma (Thmem) C. C. A, dfom^ *, 44, 

46. 
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Lepidastheniella phillippensis C. C. A 
Monro *, 44. 

Lepidocyrtinus, distrib., 549. 

— doUfussi Carl, distrib., 550. 

— domesticus Nie,, distrib., 650. 

— mexicanus FoU,, 543; distrib., 549,550, 

551. 

— pulcher E, J5f., distrib., 550; aff., 545. 

— semicoloratus HandBch.*, 644; ^strib., 

649, 550. 

— striatus Schott, distrib., 650; a£f., 645. 
Lepidocyrtus Bourl., 211. 

— cyaneus TuUb., 643; distrib., 660, 661. 

— simularis J, M, Broum*, 211. 
Lepidonotus Leach, 563. 

— acantholepu Horst, 39. 

— bowerbankii, mentd., 666. 

— carinulatus Grube, 663 ; mentd., 666. 

— crosslandi C, C, A, Monro *, 653. 

— indicus Kinberg, 38. 

— fohnBtom Kinberg, 650, 567. 

— Jukesi (Baird) Seidler, 87. 

— striatus Kinbexg, 41. 

— tenuisetosus (Gravier), mentd,, 654,565. 

— tnsBochetuB Grube, 37, 

— versicolor Bhlers, aff., 667. 

Lepidurus, maxillary gland in, 441. 
Leptanthura Sars, 149. 

— affinis (Bwmier), 160. 

— chiltoni (Bedd,), 161. 

— diemensis (Hasw,), 161. 

— faurei Barnard, 161. 

— glacialis Hodgson, 160. 

— lesvigata (StimpBon), 161. 

— melanomma Vanh., 151. 

— orientalis Barnard*, 160. 

— tenuis (Sars), 160. 

— thori Barnard *, 161. 

— triincata Rich., 161. 

Leptodora, maxillary gland in, 442. 
Leptoplastus salteri (Call,) t, 340. 

Leucifer, antennal gland in, 453. 

Limicol®, egg- and body-weight in, 458, 

400, 466. 

Limnadia, maxillary gland in, 439, 444. 
Limnetis, maxillary gland in, 441. 

Limulus, 96. 

Lingulina carinata dOrb,, var. seminuda 
Hantken t, 886. 

— costata d'Orb,, var. Beniinudaj^ 395. 

— seminuda Hantken % 386. 
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lApura amuria Tiillb.| 205. 

LiihophyUum sp., at Moorea, 611. 
lithophytum, mentd.! 608. 
lithotliamnia at Mooreai 610; at Tahiti, 
586,588, 589, 598, 598, 600. 
Litbotfaamnionee at Tahiti, 581,592,596, 
598. 

Liaaids, parasitic mites fouud on, 178. 
Lobophytum, mentd., 500, 504. 

ZoMariaf 495. 

Lophogastor typicus, antennal gland of, 
447,456. 

Lophotfa^x frontalis distrib., 267, 

806,809. 

— latipei G. Sars, 266. 

Lubbockia aculeate Oie$bi\, 298. 

Ludcutia carta Farran, distrib., 277, 807, 

809. 

— flavicornis C/aas, distrib., 274, 307, 

809. 

— frigida Wdfenden, sp. dub., 278. 

— gemina Forran*, 276; distrib., 807; 

mentd., 225. 

— grandis Wolfen^en, distrib., 278, 809. | 

— magiia, distrib., 807, 809. ! 

— ovalis Wolfendm, 277. j 

— simulans P G. 0. Sars, distrib., 278,809. I 

Lygodactylus capensis, host, 176. | 

Lysidice colLaiis (ri*ii6s, 61. 


Mackinnon, D. L., communication by 
(Huxley), 457, 

Maerocalantu lonffieamis G. 0. Sars, 280. 
Macrorhabdus Grimaldi, G. O. Sara, 284. 
Magilos sp. at Moorea, 610. 

Malacanthura Barnard *, 188. 

— linguicauda {Barnard) *, 188, 

Manton, Miss S. M. See Cannon, H. G. 
Maiginulina d^Orb, f, 887, 

costata {Batsdi) f, 887. 

— glabra Orft. f, 887. 

— gladius Philippi t, 888. 

Mastigammba sp., 11. 

Mastigellasp., II. 

Maxillary jjlands, their pattern in the ' 
Branchiopoda and in Anaspidei^ 489. 
Medstociri'us, hosts, 22. 

— fordii, hosts, 20. 

Mecynoeera Clausi L C. Thompson, 288. 
Megaoalanus longkomis G. 0. Sars, 280. 


Megacalanus prinoeps Wdfendonf distrib., 
280,808. 

Melitodea, mentd., 518. 

— dubia Brook, 625. 

— fragilis Brook, 525. 

— rubinodis Brook, 525. 

— sp. aff. albitinota Bidky, 525. 

— thomsoni Brodi, 525. 

Melitodidie of the Abrolhos Islands, 
518. 

Mempbisia, hosts, 21. 

Menoidium incurvum {Fru^ KUks, 8, 

12 . 

Mesanthura Bam., 148. 

— albolineata Barnard*, 144. 

— calenula {StimpsoifC), 148. 

— maculata {Ha$w.), 144. 

— ocellata Barnard *, 144. 

— pulchra Barnard*, 145. 
Mesembryanthemum sp. at St. Vincent, 5. 
Mesophonus, 94, 96. 

Mesopotamia, Colleuibola from, 201. 
Mesorhabdus amtectens G. 0. Sars, 286. 

— brevicaudatas( Wolfmdm), distrib., 285, 

810. 

Metasti'ongylus apri, hosts, 20. 

Metridia brevicauda Oiesbr,, distrib., 271, 
307,309. 

— lucens Bosch, distrib., 222, 223, 224, 

228,270, 807,309. 

— princeps OM>r., distrib., 271, 807, 
809. 

— venusta Oiesbr,, distrib., 271, 807, 

809. 

Mexico, Collembcda from, 583. 
Microcalanos pusillus, 242. 

— pygmsBUs {O, O, Sars), 242. 
Microgromia sp., 7,10. 

Microploura, hosts, 22. 

Microstella norvegica Botch, distrib., 299, 
807,810. 

rosea Dana, distrib., 299. 

Mikola elongata Ehrenbergf, 874. 
Miliepora at Tahiti, 58L 
Mimocalanus cultrifer Farrats, distrib., 244, 
806,808. 

Mites, Parasitic, found on Ltsards, 178» 
Monacilla tenera G. 0. Sars^ distrib., 245, 
808. 

— typica O, O. Sars, distrib., 245,808. 
Monesiga orata 8, Xsnif 11. 
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MonrOf 0. C. A,, On the ‘Polychieta eol* 
lected hy H.M.S, < Alert/ 1881-82, 
37-77; Polychieta of the * Alert’ Ex¬ 
pedition. Families Hesionidm and 
Nereidm, 311-828; Polychmta of the 
Families Polynoidm and Aeostidm 
from the Tidnity of the Panama Canal, 
collected by Dr. 0. Crosslaiid and Dr. 
Th. Mortmiaen, 358. 

Montipora sp. at Tahiti, 579,568. 

Moorea, its Coral Beefs, 605. 

Mopsella hicksoui Z. Thorpe^ 482,520,525. 
klunzingeri Kiikih,^ 4^, 518, 525; 
aff.,521. 

-, yellow form, 520. 

— sanguinea Xiikth., 525. 
textiformis Lamk,f 525. 

Mormonilla minor Qietbr,, distrib., 293, 
810. 

— phasma OMr*, distrib., 298, 807, 810. 

Mortensen, Th., collector, 558. 

Moschites aldrovandi Chiqfe, radula, 106. 

brevis {H&yle), radula, 106. 

— charcoti (Joubin), radula, 106. 

— moschata (Zorn.), radula, 102,106. 


NautiiM calcar Linu. t, 890. 

— cosMm Batsch t, 887. 

— crcpiiMa Fichtel & Mollt, 887. 

— h^mm Linn. 686. 

— obUguuB Linn, ti 884. 

— rt^fkani^ruM Linn. ti 380. 

— re^kanus Linn, f, 880. 

— tcalarii Batsch t, 878. 

— wrtebraHi (Batsch) ti 880. 

Neanura, mentd., 584. 

— qmdriocuMa Fols., 587. 

NebeU collaris (E4i*sit6.) ZetVfy, 6,10. 
Necator, hosts, 16,22. 

— americanus,.hosts, 20. 

" Negroheads ” at Tahiti, 582,588; absent 
at jyoorea, 611. 

Nematodes, host-distributimi of parasitic 
(H. A. Baylis), 18-28. 

Nematodirus, hosts, 22. 

Neometra aleeto (A. JT. Cforit), 646. 
Nephthya Bse., 507. 

— anrantlaca Vtrr^ 525» 

— nttitr«lisjr8»th.,525. 

— complanata 4^ 508,525. 


Nephthya corallina Ku1dh.f 525. 

— digitata Wr. ^ Stud., 525. 

— glomerata Th. ^ 482,509, 625. 

— granulata Kiikth,, 525. 

— hartmeyeri KitlUh., 525. 

— quercus Kiikth,, 525. 

— rubra Kiikth,, 525. 

Nephthyagorgia aurantiaca Kiikth,, 525. 

— crassa Kiikth,, 625. 

— pinnata Kiikth,, 525. 

Nereides of the ^ Alert ’ Expedition, 815. 
Nereis albanyensis Augener, 822. 

— ambylodonta Schmarda, 320. 

— barbara C, C, A, Monro*, 316. 

— Calmani C, C, A, Monro *, 318. 

— cultrifera (Grube), 315. 

— Dumerilii (,4n(louin ^ MUne^Kdto,), 

322. 

— Larseni C, C, A, Monro ♦, 320. 

— nuntia Sav., 315. 

-var. brevicinris Orubr, 315. 

-var. vallata Grttbe, 815. 

— suluana Horot, 318. 

Nicidiott brevis Ehlers, 62. 

— gracilis Crosdand, 62. 

— imogena C, C, A, Monro ♦, 61. 
Niphargus, antennal gland of, 449; maxil¬ 
lary gland in, 445. 

Nodosaria Lamk, f, 878. 

— acuta {dOrb.) f, 385. 

— arundinea Schwager f, 879. 

— badenensis d^Orb, f, ^1. 

— boueana (cfOr6.)t, 882. 

— communis ((dOrb,) f, 881. 

— consobrina {dOrh,) t, 881. 

-var, emaciata Meui$^, 882. 

— elegantissfma {d*Orh,) f, 881. 

— fardmen 882. 

— lissicostata {Giitnhcl) t, 884. 

— iistuca 8ehwager% 380. 

— hispida d'Orb, t, 379. 

— Ifevigata cT Oi-6. f, 878. 

— longiscata dOrh, f, 879. 

— lomeiana (d^Orb,) t, 882. 

— multilineata (Bomcmann) t, 885. 

— obliqua (Zmft.)t, 884. 

— ovicttla efOr5.t> 879. 

— pauperata (d*Or6.) t, 882. 

— pyrula d’Or5., var. semirugosa d'Orb. f, 

388. 

-var. longioosMa Ctuhtnanf, 884. 
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Nodosarit rap&aniBtrttm (Linn.) ty 

— nphanua {Lmn) ty 380. 
ft^xmih (JUut$)% 883. 

— ToeniBri (Netiffeharen) ti 888. 

— acalaris (Baitck) ft 878. 

-var. separanfl Bra^f, 379. 

— semiplicata 8W. 

— aoluta (JBfNM) fy 888. 

— vertebi^ia (Bat$eh) 880. 
NodosariintBi 878. 

Nomenclature, meaning of ** Binary and 
‘^Binominal” in biological, 29-35. 
Notocrinus virilie Mortens*, 664. 
Notopygns Andrewd C. C A, Monro*, 78. 

— Qardineri Potts, 73, 75. 

— Hoivti C. C, u1, Monro ♦, 75. 

Nuclearia simplex Cienk,, 10. 

Nuptial cfdloeitiee of Frogs and Toads from 
the Lamarckian point of view (Cun¬ 
ningham), 431. 

Nyctiphanes conchii, antennal gland in, 
450. 


Octopus arborescens Hoyle, radula, 104. 

— berryi Eobson, radula, 106. 

— defilippi Verany, radula, 106. 

— fontanianus d^Orh,, radula, 104. 

— gardineri Bohson, ladula, 105. 

— granulatus Zorn., radula, 105. 

— horridus d*Orb,, radula, 106, 

— occidentalis Hoyle, radula, 104. 

— punctatus OM., radula, 106. 

— nigosus (Bose), radula, 104,105. 

— aalutii Verany, radula, 105. 

— tehuelchtts ^Orb,, radula, 108,105. 

— Terrucosus Hoyle, radula, 106. 

— vulgaris Lam., radula, 99,106. 
CBsophagodontus, hosts, 21, 22. 

Oicomonas termo (Ehrenb.) S. Kmt, 9,11. 
Oithona atlantiea Farran, distrib., 222, 

294,307, 310. 

— pelayiea Farran, 295. 

— setigera Dana, distrib., 222, 296, 307, 

810. 

— dmilis Claus, distrib., 222, 228, 298, 

807, 810. 

— spimrostris G. O. San, 294. 

Oligometra carpenter! {BeU), 646. 

— serripinna (P. H. Carp), 646. 
OHgometrides, a6f., 648. 


Oncssa eottifera CHesbr., distrib., 296,80?, 
8ia 

— media GtesSr^ distrib*, 297* 

— mediterranea Ckms, distrib., 297, 807, 

810. 

— subUHs {Girnbr.), distrib., 297. 
Onchocalanua affinis, distrib^ 268. 

hirtipes, distrSb., 268. 

— sp., ^trib., 268,806. 

Onchocerca, hosts, 28. 

Oniscus, antennal gland of, 446. 

Qnyehiurus Gero., 205. 

— armatus (TuilbJ), 205. 

Onyehodromus grandis Stein, 11. 

Oolina striata d*Orb. f, 874. 

Orchesella Tempi., 2141 

— lineata J* M. Brown 214. 

Oruina toiboni Leip. & Atkins., 168,171. 
Osdnes, egg^ and body-weight in, 4^, 459, 
465. 

Ostrich, egg- and body-weight in, 459. 
OtididaB, egg- end l^y-weight in, 460, 
465. 

Oxycalanus gracilis TVol/enden, 245. 

— semispinus A. Scott, 245. 

— spinifer Farran, 245. 

Oxytricha sp., 11. 

Pachymatisma, mentd., 485. 

Padina sp. at l^ahiti, 596. 

Palmmonetes, antennal gland in, 454. 
Paleoniscus, cranial roofing^bones, 85. 
Palmophonus, 95,96. 

Palmyra aurifera McIntosh (non Savigny), 
67. 

Panama Canal, Polychnta from the vicinity 
of, 558. 

Panathhra Barnard*, 143. 

— serricauda (Barnard), 143. 

Pandalus, antennal gland in, 468. 

Pandanus sp. at Moorea, 615; at Baro- 

tonga, 617. 

Panthalis jogadmm Intka, 568. 

— oeti/ea Treadwell, 572. 

— panamends C^mberHn, aff., 569; 

mentd., 572. 

Parabronema, hosts, 21. 

Paraealanus arcuiconiis, distrib., 221. 

— conbractus Fartm*, 284. 

— parvus {Ckm), ^strib., 221, 292,228, 

288,806,808. 
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Paraoalsniit styliramia Oie$hr.f distrib., 
284. 

— tenuis Farr^fi * f 235. 

Paraehloeia ntarmorata Horst, 76. 
Parametra ijaz A, H. Clark 649. 

— fisherij mentd., 649. 

Paranthura Bale 4* fFestw., 162. 

— (F) aotiUensis Barnard 156. 

— australis Hasw,, sp. dub., 161. 
australis Miers, 142. 

— eiliata Whitel., 166. 
costana Bate Westw,, 158. 

— costana Thomson, 164. 

— erassicomis Hasw,, sp. dub., 161. 
dagellafca (CktUon), 156. 

— infundibulata Btek., 155. 

— (P) involute Wktiel., 166. 

— lifuensis Slebb,, 154. 
tniersi Hasw., 145. 

— neglects BedA, 156. 

— nigropunctata Chilton, 154. 

— nigropunctata i^Lueas), 163. 

— nigropunctata Norm. & Stebb., 153. 

— porteri {Boone), 155. 

— punctata {Stimps,), 164. 

— verriUii Rich.| 155. 

Parasites of Whales, 161. 

Parasitic Mites found on Lizards, 173-200. 
Parasitic Nematodes, hosts, distribution 
(II. A. Baylis), 13-23. 

Passeriformes,'egg- and body-weight in, 
406 . 

Pavona sp. at Tahiti, 679. 

Pedetes oaffer, parasitised by Wellcomia, 
16. 

Pelobates cultripes, nuptial callodties, 434. 

— fuscus, nuptial callosities, 434. 
Pelodytes punctatus, nuptial callosities, 

434. 

Pemphis sp. at Moorea, 616. 

Perissometra crassa, aft., 668. 

— gorgonia A» JEf. Clark, 668. 

— madlenta (^1. H. Clark), 658. 

— occidentalis A> H. Clark*, 666. 
Petalomonas angusta (JT/efts), 12. 

Phaenna spinifera OMr., 268. 
Phalansterium solitarium Sandm, 11. 
Fkanmxpkuren, 82* 

Phareeardia kkata Korst, 72. 

— parva i^C^A. Monro*, 78. 
striata (Klnbeig), 72. 


Phyllomitus araylopbagus KUbs, 11. 
Phyllopus Ilelgm JFhrran, distrib., 290, 
307. 

— impar Fanan, distrib., 291, 307, 310. 
Physaloptera, hosts, 23; larval stages, 18. 

— praputialis, hosts, 21. 

Physocephalus, hosts, 23; larval stages, 

18. 

— sexalatus, hosts, 21. 

Pigeon, egg- and body-weight in, 459. 
Pimeliaphilus TragSrdh, 197. 

— tenuipes Hirst, 197. 

Pionocjpris vidua (0. F, MuUei'), feeding 
mechanism (It. G. Cannon), 325. 
Plankton, Biscayan, 219. 

Platyarthrus, antennal gland of, 448. 
Pleuromainma abdominalis Luhb,, distrib., 
224, 272, .307. 

— gracilis {Claus), distrib., 222, 223, 224, 

228, 270, 273,307, 309. 

— robusta {Dahl), distrib., 222, 223, 224, 

228, 270, 272, 307, 309. 

— xiphias {Giednr,), distrib., 224,273,307, 

309. 

Pleurotricha sp., 11. 

PlexRura ftlifoi'mis Kukth,, 526. 

— inichaelseni Kukih,, 526. 

— rigida Kiihth,, 526. 

— simplex Kiikth,, 526. 
riexauroides heterospiculata Broch, 526. 

— mikrodentia Brock, 526. 

— mjobergi Broch, 526. 

— (?) raonocanthus Broch, 526. 

— multispinosa Broch, 526. 

Plum, mentd., 623. 

Plumarella pinna Lamk., 526. 

Pocillopora bulbosa at Tahiti, 587* 

— damicornis at Tahiti, 579. 

— sp. at Tahiti, 680, 584, 587. 

Podura aquatica Z., mentd., 534. 

— palustris Muller, 206. 

— viridis Linn., 216. 

PoduridsB from Mesopotamia, 201. 
Polychmta collected by H.M.S. ‘Alert,’ 

1881-82 (C. C. A. Monro), 37-77, 
811-323; of the Families Polynoidte 
and Acoetidas from the vicinity of the 
Panama Canal (Monro), 658. 
Polydelphis, hosts, 22. 

Polymorphina dOrh, f, 891. 

— acuminata {dOrh.) t, 391. 
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Poly morphiaft angusta Bggw t, B09« 

— oommtuiia dTQrft. B91. 

•— oompresea WOrb. Tar. maigiiiaHa 
Imm i 391. 

— elagantissuiia Father 4* Jonai fi 392. 
-.gibba(rO»^t,391. 

— glandulinoides JbnuwMf, 392. 

— rugoaa d*(M. var. horrida Meu§t% 392. 

— vitrea (Bomemam) var. ^iaaduUnoides 

Fornanni f, 392. 

Folynoe aeanihoUpie Grabe, 89. 

— comma Tbamson, 44. 

—fulvovittata Grube, 41. 

— ^eomarmoraia Grube, 566. 

— gigae Johnson, 562. 

— pUttgeirruB M^lntoshi 41. 

—• tamaia Ehleni, 557. 

— triMochatui Grube, 37. 

— virme Blanob., 562. 

Poljnoidse collected by H.M.S. ‘Alert,* 
1881-82, 37-46; from the vicinity of 
the Panama Canal, 553. 

Polyodontes bicolor GrabCf aff., 572. 

— maxillosus, mentd., 57^. 
melanonotus, mentd., 570, 571. 

— melanotus QrubCf aft^, 572. 
mortenseni C, C A. Monro % 569. 

— oculea (JTrMweUit 572. 

Polyphemus, maxillary gland in, 441. 
Polytoma sp., 12. 

Pontania, mentd., 633. ^ 

Pontiometra andersoni (P. JET. Osfp.), 
640. 

Pontoeciella abyssicola (T. Scoit)^ distrib., 
296,307,310. 

Pontogeoessa C. C. A, jlfonro*, 68. 

— obscure C. C. A, Monro *, 68. 
Pontogenia M'Intosbi C. C. A. Monro 

67. 

— nuda iTorsf, 68. 

FonteptUui acuUMus 8aiB, 290. 

Pontes cofinara Dana, 579. 

— sociorum Bernard at Tahiti, 579. 

— sp. at Moorea, 610,612,618; at Baro* 

tonga, 616; at Tahiti, 579, 580, 582, 
591,597. 

Pofolithon onkodes at Tahiti, ftnote 581. 
^sp. at Moores, 611; at Tahiti, 506, 

. 602. 

Pcnocmeum, hosts, 16, 23; larval slagaSy 
IS. 


Priapocephalue grandis Ngbeiin, parasita of 
Whales, 161. 

Pristurus rupastiis, host, 166b 
Probstmajr^ hosts, 21. 

Pioisotoma intermixta SdndeehAp distrib., 
539,551. 

-minute 7m,aff.,542. 

Proleptomonas feoicola Woodcock, 11. 
Proleptns, hosts, 22. 

Promachociinus kerguelonsis P. JET. Chip., 
662. 

Proscorpius, 95, 96. 

Froetkcooeo^le Monticelli, 169. 
Prostigmata parasitic on Lisards, 173, 
Protospirura, hosts^ 23; larval stages, 18. 
Protosoa from soils collected by the 
‘ Quest* Expedition, 1921-22 (Saadon 
k Cutler), 1. 

Prunus spinosus, mentd., 623. 

Psammolyce antipoda Sehmarda, 47. 
Pseudaehorutes complexus McO,, distrib., 
537, 551. 

Pseudanthura RUK, 157. 

— lateralis Rich,, 157. 
l^udocalanus elongatus {Boeck), 238, 242. 
Pseudosira SchSU, 210. 

evansii /. M. Broum'^, 210. 

Psittaci, egg- and body-weight in, 459, 
460,465. 

Ptenothxix testudineatus Fok,, distrib., 
547,550. 

Pteridophaiynx, hosts, 21. 

Pteropods, eiliaiy feedbag mechanisms of 
Theoosomatoua, 417-429. 

Pteiygosoma Peters, 198; compared with 
Geckobia, 191. 

— agamsB Peters, 193. 

— inermis {Trd^dh), 196* 

— melanum jB^, 1M 

— neumanni {Berkee), 193. 

— persicum Hint, IVt. 

Ptilanthura Hargcr, 130. 

— tenuis Harger, 130. 

Fbgdhoparia kinpi Medkf, 350. 

IVrtfiHMi aetmmeia d*Qrb. f, S9h 
PyruB malus, mmitd., 622,623. 


‘Quest* Expeditioii,oolleoB(m of soib 
their protoioa, I. 
QniIdiiia,liosteb21. 
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Badofai lerifttioii and in the 

Oej^opod, 9d-108« 

Bamnlina MupertJonM f, 894. 

«<« Mulnata Wri^htf, 894. 

—«gkibulifew JBrady% 894. 

Bm dori» Boulenper^ mentd., 437. 

— tempomriay nuptial caUosities, 481 

et mq. 

Barotonga, its Coral Beefs, 005. 

Batania atlantioa Fanran*^ 296; mentd., 
225; distrib., 810. 

Batitss, egg- and bodj-weigbt in, 459,464, 
465. 

^ Researcb ’ Biscayan Plankton, 219. 
Beyisioti of the Family Anthuridm, 109- 
160. 

JRhMbgomum triearinatum Brady f, 886. 
Bhea, egg- and body-weight in, 459, 
465. 

Bbinealattus nasutus Oieihr,, distrib., 282, 
806,806. 

Bhisopoda in soils collected by the * Quest ’ 
Expedition (1921-22), 6,10. 
Rhopalosiphum prunifolisB Fitch, mentd., 
476, 

Bictularia, hosts, 17,28. 

Robson, G. 0., on seriation and asymmetry 
in the Cephalopod rad ula, 99-108. 
SoMina artkulata Beussf, 389. 

— orhididarii d’Orb. f, 890. 

— carnaia d’Orb, f, 891. 

RoMuc cuUratus Montfort f, 890. 
Bosacem, mentd., 622. 


Sabella aulaconata Marenz,, mentd., 568. 
Sagenodos, cranial roohng-bones, 81,84. 
Sainoaron mikroteron Sandan, 8,11. 

St. Helena, soil protosoa, 4. 

St. Paul’s Rocks, soil protosoa, 2. 

St. Vincent, soil protosoa, 5. 

San Miguel (Asoree), soil protosoa, 5. 
Sandon, H., A Cutler, D. W., on protosoa 
frcm the soils colleeted by the * Quest ’ 
Expedition (1921-22), 1. 

Sao himuta JBat^de, 845. 

Sapphirina nlgromaculata Ctaus, 298. 
Sarametrd^ nicobarica A. if. dark*, 

trlserif^, aE.^ 661* 

Sasoodi^^fw FMcf, iSfi; mentd., 616. 


Sarcodictyon agglomeratum, distrib., 482. 
catenatum, distrib., 482. 

— tropicale, L. Thorpe^, 481, 488, 624; 
problem of its spiculation, 484. 

Sarcophyium Lcfcim, 600. ' 

— acutangulum (.ilfarsns.), 524; aff., 
504. 

-var. occidentalis Z. Thorpe^, 482, 

602, 524. 

— durum Pratt^ 482,604. 

— ehrenberg^ Marem,, 624. 

-var. stellata Kukth,, 524. 

— glaucum (Q. G.), 524. 

-var. mycetoides Gray, 624. 

-var. paupercula Marcnz,, 624, 

— latum (Dana), 524. 

— tracheliophorum Marenz,, aff., 602. 
-, var. australiensis Z. Thorpe*, 482, 

500, 524. 

-var. pallida Kuktk,^ 624. 

-var. typica Kiikth,, 624. 

Sargassum sp. at Moorea, 610; at Tahiti, 
680, 6%, 589, 598,608. 

Scmurgus, radula, 102. 

— totracirrhus Chiaje, radula, 106. 
Scievola sp. at Moorea, 016; at Rarotonga, 

616, 617. 

Scaphiopus holbrookii, mentd., 486. 
Scapbocalanus T, Scott, 267, 260. 

— brevicornifl O, O. Sars, distrib., 258, 

806,309. 

— echinatus Farran, distrib., 258, 806, 

809. 

— gracilipez Farran, 268. 

— magnuB T. SooU, distrib., 267, 806, 
809. 

Scaumenacia curta, cranial roofing-bones, 
82. 

Sceloporus floridanus, host, 200, 

— spinosus var. darkii, host, 200. 
Schottella nodiseta Handcch,^, 636; 

distrib., 550. 

Scirpearella, 628. 

Scirpearia, 528. 

^ furcata Hudu., 482,528, 625. 

— pectinata PaUoi, 625. 

Sclerophytum, menid.^ 600. 

— durum Pratt, 524. 

Seolecithricella dentata {OMr.), distrib., 
259,806,809. 

— vittata (Oiczkr,}, distrib,, 259,809, 
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SMledHofat . teuta, Wo^nuhnx diatiib., 

oao 
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P anffUiim Eaterly, 266. 
ttaiopecten cHstrib.! 

eurta Farran% 259*; diitrib., 606, 309; 
mentd., 226. 

— dentata, 223,224. 

— ecbisiaia, 228, 224* 

— emarginata Farran, distrib., 264, 809. 

— falcifer Farran*, 262; dittrib., 809; 

mentd., 226. 

— Fowlari Farran *, 261; mantd., 226. 

— laminate Farran*, diatrib., 2^, 809; 

mentd., 226. 

?latipe$l!. Scott, 26li. 

— ohfuiifinms Farran, 264. 

— ovata, 224. 

— ovate Farran, diatrib., 264,806, 809. 

— valena Farran*, 268; distrib., 809; 

mentd., 226. 

Scottocalniius Htlenof Scott, 266. 

— pentcam Farran, 266. 

— eecurifrons T, Scott, distrib., 267,806. 

— Thori With, distrib., 266, 806, 809. 
Seduui, mentd., 622. 

Seiia Xu66., 209. 

— pallida J, M, Brown *, 209. 

Seriation and asymmetry in the C«phaio}>od 

radiila, 99-108. 

Serpula sulcata W. & J.f, 376. 

Setaria, hosts, 23. * 

Shumardia purilla (iSiir«)t, devolopment 
described, 846. 

Sida crystellina, maxillary gland in, 
442. 

Sigalion ovigerum C. C. A, Monro*, 47. 
Sigalionidse collected by H.M.S. * Alert,’ 
(1881-82), 46; 

Simocepbaltts, maxillary gland in, 442, 

— vetulus, maxillary gland in, 442. 

Sinella Brook, 208. 

— humicola J". Af. B%*own •, 208. 

Sira Tullb., 209. 

— mexicana Fola, 548. 

Siriella, antennal gland of, 448. 

Skuphonura Barnard*, 145. 

— laticeps Barnard ♦, 146. 

Slimonia, 96,96. 

Sminthuridm from MeBO]^temia, 216. 
Sminthurinus aureus M&ut,, var. quadri* 
lineate Tudb., 646; dlstaib., 669. 


•Sminthilviaus quadritiiiettlattis 646; 

distrib., 560. 

Sminthurus Latr^, 216. 

BmuUhurus Tullb., 216. 

— viridi8(Z;dm.),2l6* 

Soils, protoxoa collected by the ^Quest* 
Expedition, 1921-22 (Sandon k 
Outlef), 1. 

Sorbos Attcuparia, mentd., 628. 

South Georgia, soil ftotonoa, 2. 

Specificity in the host distriburion of 
parasitie nematodes, 18. 

Sphenoderia fissirostris Fmard, 10. 
Sphincter valves of the maxillary gland in 
Ghirooephalut and Anaspides, 444- 
447. 

Spiaocalanus abyssalis CHeshr,, distrib., 
242, 806,806. 

-, var. pygmseuB* Farran*, 243; 

distrib., 806, 808. 

— magnuB Wolfenden, distrib., 248, 306, 

808. 

— spinosus Farran, distrib., 244, 806, 808. 
Spiroxys, hosts, 22. 

Spongodes, 606, 608. 

Spongomonas sp., 7,11. 

Stellate, mentd., 48t5. 

Stenometra diplax A. JET. Clark*, 047. 

— quinquecostate (P. H, Carp,), 647. 
Stenorhyucus, antennal gland in, 454. 
Stephanometia tnonacantha (Hartlaub), 

041. 

— protecte (Liitk,), 641. 

Stereonephthya, mentd., 606, 608. 

— armata KUkth,, 525. 

— ochracea Kukih,, 625. 

— whiteleggi 626. 

Sthdnelais rariabilis FoUs, var. coloraia 
C. a A, Monro*, 62. 

Striges, egg- md body-wei^t in, 468,480, 
466. 

Strongjloida^ bdnte, 16. 

Strangylurii^ boeta, 82. 

Strongylus, boeta, 21, 

Struthio, eggw and body.waight In, 468. • 

Stubblefield 0. J., on tlie' derdopment of 
Shunmidin pnalla t, 646. 
S^fooheiMn, antamul jn^ 4M. 

— ablHWTiataa, natMinAl gland in,-460. 
Siylometn aj^nilbn (P. JT. Onp.), «I7. 
Si^lwyobin ip., 11. 
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Suberioptii smlrijit jRr^i 525. 
BvibeAtU^ m^ntd., 485, 
Sttberogoigia laberoM JMloi, 625. 
Sabularai hosts, 22. 

^ sttotorio, hosts, 20. 


Tm^ fonturi Krefft, 109. 

Tahiti, its structure and Coral Reefs, 577- 
605; its Beef no longer growing sea¬ 
ward, 585. 

Tanqua, hosts, 22. ^ 

Taxentola mauritanica, host, 186,191. 
Telesto multiflora Laackm,, 624. 

— smithi (Sha^f 524. 

TemphUmia Luhb., 218. 

Temideus, hosts, 22. 

I'ertiarj Foraminifera of Victoria, Australia, 
878. 

Tetrabothriid Oestodes from Whales, 161- 
172. 

Tetrabothrius Rud.^ 109. 

— afiinis (Xonia&srp), parasite of Whales, 

168; anatomy, 164. 

— wilsoni (Xet/i. Atkins,), parasite of 

Whale, 168. 

Tetramitus pyriformis K/ebs, 12. 

— rostratus Psi'iy, 12. 

— spiralis Qo^dey, 12, 

Thalassometra attenuate. A, U. Clark, 654. 

— marginata, A, R, Clark, 654, 

— peripolos A, R, CUxrk *, 661. 
Thecosomatous Pteropods, ciliary feeding 

mechanUms (0. M. Yonge), 417-429. 
Thermoabssna, mentd., 450. 

Thormora Baird, 656. 

—* johnstonl (Kinbety), 550. 

— Jukesl Baird, S7, 

— tseniata Ohtdfsr, aflT., 557. 

— trissoehmta Horst, 87. 

Thorpe, L., Alcyonaria of the Abrolhos 
Islands, Western Australia, 479. 
Thorpe, W. H., Biological races in Hypo- 
uoiueuta padella L., 621. 

^ideum uijdbergi Brook, 525. 

Toads, nuptial callosities of, 481. 
Tomocemsflaveseens 2W!/h.,var. americanus 
F<d^.,*542; distrib., 551. 

— sp„ distrib., 560, 551, 

Tmurometia multidm A, JET. Clark 602. 
•**fenkota,a£,064 


688 

Toumefortiu sp. at Moorea, 616; at Tahiti, 
615. 

Toxascaris, hosts, 22, 

— leoniua, hosts, 20. 

— limbata, hosts, 20. 

Toxometra paupera A. R, Clark, 669. 
Tranies peckii KaUshb., 544. 

Trichinella spiralis, hosts, 20. 
Trichostrongylus, hosts, 22. 

— tenuis, hosts, 21. 

Trichuris, hosts, 22. 

Trifarina (ktshtnanf, 886. 

— Bradyi CWAsumf, 886. 

Trilobite development as exemplified by 
Sliumardia pusilla (Sars), 846. 
Trinema complanatum JPonard, 10. 

— enchelys (Ehrenb,), 5,10; ntd 

— lineare Fonard, 10. 

Trinueletis omatus Sternb.f, 360. 
Triodontophorus, hosts, 21. 

Trij)lasia iricarifutta (d’Orb.), Cushman f, 
386. 

Tristan da Cunba, soil protoeoa, 2. 
Tropiometra audouini A. R, Clark, C46. 

— carinata (Lamk,), 646. • 

— picta Qay, 646. 

Tullbeigia bipartita JS. R,, mentd., 538. 

— collis Bacon, var. mexicaua Randsck, 

588; distrib., 551. 

Turbinuria sp. at Moorea, 610; at Tahiti, 
580, 589, 598. 

Udotea sp. at Tahiti, 592. 

Undeuchmta major Giesbr,, distrib., 224 
264, 806, 309. 

— minor Qitsbr,, distrib., 223, 224, 268, 

806,809. 

Cndinella brevipes Farran, 268. 

— simplex ( Wbl/endm), distrib., 268,809. 
Uroleptus piscis (O. t\ MuolL), Ehrenb., 11. 
Uvigeriua dOrb,f, 898. 

— interrupta Braifyf, 398. 

— pygmiea dOrb. f, 893. 

-var. macilenta C^aptmnf, 898. 

— schwageri Brady f, 898. 

— tenuistriata Bettfsf, 898. 


Vaginulina dOt*b. f, 886. 
— legumen (ikem.) f, 886. 
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Vaginulina tricarinaia cTOrft. f, 886. 
Vermicuhim lavu Montagu f, 878. 
Victorian (Australia) tertiary Foramiaiiwra^ 
878. 

Virgularia gustavianai 889. 

— balisceptrumi 389. 

Vortioella microstoma Ehrenb,, 11. 

Wellcomia, parasitic Nematode, 16. 
Whales, Oestodes from, 161. 

Wills, L. J., on the morphology of Eobu- 
thus 87-96. 

Xanthocalanus muticus Q, O. San^ 267; 
distrib., 809. 

— timpUx Wulfenden, 268. 

Xensnthura Baniard^, 186. 

— brevitelsoLi Barnard*^ 138. 

Xenia Sav.^ 487; meitcd., 505. 


Xenia Uumi SoUnk, aft, 491. 

-var. pelaarti L. 481, 489, 

524. 

— d^ressa Eukth,, a£F., 494. 

-var. Kiikenthali X..7Aoi)ia*, 481, 

493,524. 

— tematana Boimkf aft., 498. 

— —• var. Httoralia X. TWeiyM*, 481,492, 

524. 

XenylU nitida 7W/5., 587; distrib., 650. 

yoiige,C. M., on ciliary feeding mechanisms 
in the llieoosomatous Pteropods, 417- 
429. 

Zululand, new terrestrial Isopod described, 
26-27. 

Zygometra oomata A, XT. C%rrA;, 687. 

— microdiscus (Xs//), 687. 
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